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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  explain  the  scientific  principles  of 
the  action  of  "  Prime  Movers,"  or  machines  for  obtaining  motive 
power,  and  to  show  how  those  principles  are  to  be  applied  to 
practical  questions. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  prefix  to  the  Treatise  a  very 
brief  Historical  Sketch,  relating  chiefly  to  the  Steam  Engine,  the 
only  prime  mover  whose  history  is  known. 

The  body  of  the  work  commences  with  an  Introduction,  treating 
of  principles,  and  of  mechanical  contrivances,  which  are  common 
to  all  prime  movers,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  those  machines.  Some  passages 
in  the  Introduction  are  extracted  from  a  previous  Treatise  on 
Applied  Mechanics,  and  abridged  or  amplified  as  may  be  required, 
in  order  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  present  Treatise.  Such  passages 
are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  M,,  with  a  reference  to  the  number 
of  the  corresponding  Article  in  that  work. 

The  first  part  following  the  Introduction  treats  of  the  use  of 
muscular  strength  to  obtain  motive  power. 

The  second  part  treats  of  prime  movers  driven  by  the  motion  of 
water  and  of  air,  including  water-pressure  engines,  waterwheels, 
turbines,  and  windmills. 

The  third  and  largest  part  treats  of  engines  driven  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  heat,  and  especially  of  the  steam  engine.  It  ex- 
plains, in  the  first  place,  the  phenomena  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  mechanical  action  in  engines;  secondly, 
the  laws  of  combustion  and  properties  of  fuel,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  economy  of  fuel  depends;  thirdly,  the  laws  of  the 
action  of  heat  in  producing  motive  power,  or  "Principles  of 
Thermodynamics,"  as  applied  to  the  various  engines  in  which  that 
action  takes  place,  and  especially  to  steam  engines  of  all  varieties ; 
fourthly,  the  nature  and  action  of  the  parts  of  furnaces  and  boilers; 
fifthly,  the  nature  and  action  of  the  mechanism  of  steam  engines. 

The  fourth  part  explains  the  principles  of  the  action  of  electee* 
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magnetic  engines;  but  ^617  briefly,  in  consideration  of  their  small 
impoi'tance  as  prime  movers,  and  absence  of  economy;  the  true 
practical  use  of  electro-magnetism  being,  not  to  drive  machinery, 
but  to  make  signals;  and  the  subject  of  telegraphy  being  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  work. 

The  principles  of  thermodynamics,  or  the  science  of  the  me- 
chanical action  of  heat,  are  explained  in  the  third  diapter  of  the 
third  part  more  fully  than  would  have  been  necessary  but  for  the 
fact,  that  this  is  the  first  systematic  treatise  on  that  science  which 
has  ever  appeared;  the  only  previous  sources  of  information  re- 
garding it  being  detached  memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies,  and  in  scientific  journals.* 

The  experimental  and  practical  examples  used  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  that  science,  and  of  rules  and  tables 
deduced  from  them,  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  taken  from  the 
Author's  personal  observations  of  the  performance  of  marine  engines. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  as  well  as  interspersed  through  it, 
aa?e  various  tables,  useful  in  calculations  respecting  prime  movers, 
especially  the  steam  engine;  and  many  of  those  tables  contain 
results  which  have  never  before  been  published. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
recollection  to  acknowledge,  in  the  course  of  the  book,  the  sources 
from  which  he  has  derived  information.  For  much  of  that  informa- 
tion, for  opportunities  of  inspecting  furnaces,  boilers,  and  engines, 
and  of  making  experiments,  and  in  some  cases  for  drawings  of 
engines,  which  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  scale  to  illustrate  this 
work,  he  has  to  return  his  most  grateful  thanks  to  many  engineers, 
shipbuilders,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  science. 

GiiAsoow  Universitt,  SM  September,  1869,  W.  J.  M.  R. 

The  Nintii  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  additibnal  information 
relating  to  improvements  in  Marine  Practice,  &c.,  added  to  Appendix. 

In  carrying  out  this,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  Professor  Eddy,  U.S., 
to  the  Transactions  of  various  Societies,  and  to  the  Engineering  and 
Scientific  Periodicals. 

Glasgow,  September,  1ST3.  W.  J.  M. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  seyeral  treatises  on  Thermodynamics  have  appeared- 

amongst  which  may  he  specified,  in  German,  the  works  of  Clausius  and  of  Zenner;  in 

Freneb,  those  of  Him,  Saint-Bobert,  Cazin,  and  Briot;  in  English,  those  of  Balfonr  Stewart 

and  of  Tait— the  last-mentioned  book  being  Talnable  for  its  clear  summary  of  the  different 

metboda  followed  l>y  the  otigin&l  inyestigators  of  the  subject 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH^ 


BWLATTire  CHXKJflT  TO 


THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 


I^ATIONS  are  wrongly  accused  of  lunring,  in  the  most  ancient  times, 
honoured  and  remembered  their  conquerors  and  tyrants  only,  and 
of  haying  neglected  and  forgotten  their  benefactors,  the  inyentors 
of  the  useful  arts.  On  the  contrary,  the  "want  of  authentic  records 
of  those  bene&ctors  of  mankind  has  arisen  firom  the  blind  exeess  of 
admiration,  which  led  the  heathen  nations  of  remote  antiquify  to 
treat  their  memory  wi^  divine  honours,  so  that  their  real  nktoiy 
has  been  losfc  amidst  the  j&bles  of  mythology. 

During  a  period  less  remote,  but  still  ancient,  the  improvers  of 
the  mechanical  arts  were  neglected  by  biographers  and  historians, 
&om  a  mistaken  prejudice  against  practice,  as  being  inferior  in 
dignity  to  contemplation;  and  even  in  the  ease  of  men  such  as 
Archytas  and  Archimedes,  who  combined  practical  skill  with 
scientific  knowledge,  iiie  records  of  their  labours  that  have  reached 
our  times  give  but  vague  and  imperfect  accounts  of  their  mechanical 
inventions^  which  are  treated  as  matters  of  trifling  importance  in 
comparison  with  their  philosophical  speculations.  The  same  pre- 
judice^ prevailing  with  increased  strength  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  aided  by  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  sorcery,  rendered  the 
records  of  the  progress  of  practical  mechanics,  until  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  almost  a  blank. 

Those  remaiks  apply,  with  peculiar  fi>ree,  to  the  history  of  those 
machines  called  psdcb  Movims,  by  whose  aid  power  or  energy  is 
derived  firom  natural  sources,  and  made  to  perform  work  for  human 
purposes.  It  would  be  vaui  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
application  of  muscular  power,  water  power^  or  wind  power,  to  the 
driving  of  machinery.  With  the  exception  of  the  air  engine  and 
some  other  heat  engines,  and  the  electro-magnetic  engine^  which 
are  still  in  their  in&ncy,  the  steam  engine  is  the  only  prime  mover 
whose  history  is  known  with  any  certainty;  and  even  its  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity. 

The  published  writhigs  on  the  history  of  the  steam  engine  are 
very  mmMrooB.     They  are  to  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  all 
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the  large  treatises  on  the  steam  engine,  such  as  Farey's,  Tredgold's, 
and  Mx,  Bourne's; — and  of  articles  on  the  same  subject,  and  on 
steam  navigation,  by  Mr.  Scott  EusselL  The  most  complete  col- 
lection of  accounts  of  various  inventions  is  Stuart's  History  of  the 
Steam  Engine ;  a  book  now  very  scarce.  A  complete  and  exact 
history  of  the  more  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  steam 
engine  down  to  the  time  of  Watt,  and  of  the  inventions  of  Watt 
himself,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Muirhead's  Mechanical  Inventions  of 
James  Watt,  and  Life  of  J  amies  Wait;  works  specially  distinguished 
by  the  fullness  and  precision  with  which  original  documents  and 
authorities  for  facts  are  cited.  It  is  impossible  to  pursue  the  same 
course  within  the  limits  of  the  present  essay,  which  is  only  a 
brief  summary  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  steam 
engine. 

The  earliest  written  account  of  mechanism  in  which  heat  is  made 
to  perform  work  by  meaus  of  steam,  is  contained  in  the  Pneu/nuUica 
of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  130  B.C.  That  author 
describes  a  rotatory  engine,  or  steam  turbine,  driven  by  the  reaction 
of  jets  of  steam  issuing  from  orifices  in  revolving  arms,  and  also  an 
engine  in  which  the  pressure  of  steam,  or  of  heated  air  and  vapour 
mixed^  is  made  to  raise  liquid  by  expelling  it  &om  a  receiver.  An 
apparatus  similar  to  the  last  is  described  by  Giovanni  Battista 
della  Porta,  in  his  Pnevmalics,  published  in  1601,  with  this 
addition,  that  the  condensation  of  steam  within  a  close  vessel  is 
described  as  a  means  of  producing  a  vacuum,  and  thereby  causing 
water  to  ascend  and  fill  the  vessel.  A  French  engineer,  Solomon 
de  Cans,  in  a  work  entitled  Les  Eaisons  des  Forces  Mowoantes, 
published  in  1615,  described  a  machine  for  propelling  a  jet  of 
water  to  a  great  height  by  the  pressure  of  steam  evaporated  in  the 
same  vessel  from  which  the  water  was  ejected.  In  1629,  Branca 
described  an  engine,  in  which  a  wheel  was  driven  round  by  the 
impulse  of  steam  against  vanes.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his 
work  called  A  CerUury  of  the  Na/mes  amd  Scantlings  of  Inventions, 
<kc.,  published  in  1663,  described  a  machine  for  raising  water  by 
the  pressure  of  steam.  So  far  as  the  description  is  intelligible,  it 
appears  that  this  machine  differed  from  that  of  De  Caus,  in  having 
a  separate  boiler  for  the  production  of  the  steam  which  forced 
water  out  of  other  vessels;  and  it  appears  further,  from  the  Diary 
of  Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  that  the  machine  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  had  been  coDstructed,  and  was  in  operation 
at  Yauxhall,  in  1656.  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  action  of  steam  in  exerting  a  great  pres- 
sure when  confined  within  a  limited  space,  and  the  possibility  of 
raising  water  to  a  height  by  means  of  it,  bad  become  generally  known 
to  persons  acquainted  with  mechanics,  and  that  the  original  part 
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of  his  macliine  was  the  separcUe  boiler,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  practically  useless.  About  1697,  Savery  invented  an 
engine  in  which  water  was  not  only  (as  in  that  of  Worcester)  forced 
above  the  level  of  the  engine  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  from  a 
separate  boiler,  but  was  also  raised  to  the  level  of  the  engine,  from 
a  lower  level,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  after  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam  in  the  water  receiver  by  means  of  cold  water 
externally  applied.  This  engine  was  extensively  used  for  draining 
mines.  In  all  the  machines  hitherto  described,  the  steam  either 
acted  by  its  momentum  alone,  or  by  pressing  directly  on  the  surface 
of  water.  The  first  invention  of  the  impoi-tant  idea  of  making 
steam  afford  the  means  of  driving  a  piston,  which  should  com- 
municate motion  to  mechanism,  appears  to  be  due  to  Denis  Papin, 
who,  about  the  year  1690,  constructed  a  working  model,  consisting 
of  a  vertical  cylinder  with  a  piston.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  was  placed  a  small  quantity  of  water.  On  placing  a  fire 
under  the  cylinder,  the  water  evaporated  and  lifted  the  piston;  on 
removing  the  fire  from  the  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  from  the  fire, 
the  steam  was  condensed,  and  the  piston  forced  down  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  Papin  proposed  that  engines  on  this 
principle  should  be  made  to  work  pumps,  and  also,  by  means  of 
rack  and  pinion  work,  and  ratchet  wheels,  to  drive  paddle  wheels  of 
vessels,  and  other  revolving  mechanism.  Papin  had,  about  ten 
years  before,  invented  the  safety  valve  for  boilers.  In  1705,  New- 
comen,  Savery,  and  Cawley  combined  the  cylinder  and  piston  with 
the  separate  boiler,  and  with  surface  condensation,  and  produced 
the  well  known  atmospheric  engine  for  pumping  mines.  They 
afterwards  rendered  the  condensation  more  rapid  and  complete  by 
injecting  a  shower  of  cold  water  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 
Apparatus  for  enabling  the  engine  to  open  and  shut  its  own  valves' 
was  introduced  by  Humphry  Potter,  and  improved  by  Beigliton. 
The  high  pressure  engine  was  invented  in  1725,  by  Leupold. 
About  1770,  the  details  of  the  atmospheric  engine  were  much 
improved  by  Smeaton,  until  it  became,  considering  the  general 
condition  of  practical  mechanics  at  the  time,  a  very  perfect  machine 
in  workmanship  and  mechanism. 

Fig.  I.  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  principal  parts  of  Savery's 
engine : — a,  receiver,  in  which  the  steam  presses  on  the  surface  of 
the  water;  b,  ascending  pipe;  c  d,  clacks  opening  upwards;  fy 
boiler;  g,  steam  pipe  from  boiler  to  receiver;  h,  cock,  to  open  and 
close  it;  ik,  flues;  I  m,  gauge  cocks  to  ascertain  the  water  level; 
n,  safety  valve  (it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Savery  used  the 
safety  valve) ;  o,  condensing  cock,  to  let  a  stream  of  cold  water  fall 
on  the  receiver,  and  condense  the  steam.  The  engine  was  worked 
by  opening  and  closing  the  cocks  h  and  o  alternately.     On  opening 
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A,  itMni  from  the  boiler  foroed  tJw  water  from  the  reoeiTer  a  up 
tfaroo^  tbe  pipe  6;  on  cloaing  h  aod  opening  o,  die  steoai  was 


Fig  1  — 'Savciy  B  Engmo. 

flondensed,  and  ihe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forced  water  up 
tluoi^h  die  clack  (^  bo  as  to  £11  the  receiver  again. 

Two  uoproTements  made  hy  Saveiy  on  his  engine  are  not 
shown  in  the  figure :  a  eeoond  receiver,  aJmilw  to  a,  and  ■t4titdiDg 
aloDgsidQ  of  it,  to  be  filled  and  emptied,  altonatelf  with  a,  ao  as  to 
beep  up  &  oontinuons  Btreatn  of  water;  and  an  auxiliaiy  boiler,  or 
baling  veasel,  in  which  water  was  heated  before  being  supplied  to 
tke  {Kiuc^Hil  boiler  /,  and  &om  which  the  wat«r  was  fwced  into/ 
by  the  preasnre  of  steam  when  required. 

Fig.  II.  is  Newcomen's  atmospWic  Nigine  in  ita  earliest  (brm. 
a,  beam  or  lever;  b,  boiler;  e,  lever  wall;  d,  pump  rod  chain;  e. 
pomp  rod;  /,  fiimaoe;  g  g,  counterpoise;  h,  e^Under;  p,  steam 
pipe;  u,  Bteam  cock;  I,  tank  for  condensation  «^^«r;  m,  its  ■apjjy 
pipe,  ooming  &om  the  pump  in  the  pit;  n,  oondeosatioD  wat^ 
^pe;  o,  cock;  q,  diacharge  pipe  for  water  firam  cylinder,  leading 
ddwnwardi  to  a  point  thirty-four  feet  below  it  (being  one  atmo- 
^bue  of  water);  t,  piston  rod;  a:,  piaton  rod  chain;  y  2,  sectors 
on  Mads  of  beam. 

Tot  »a  example  of  the  atmosph^ic  engine  in  ita  moat  perfect 
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itate,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  deacription  mad  diuwlng  <d  the 
"  long  Bentoa  cDgme"  in  Smeatoa's  reports. 


Fij.  II. — Sewoomen's 


Fig.  III.  is  Lenpold's  propoBed  high  pressure  engine,  with  a  pair 
of  cylinden  in  which  the  steam  actf  alternately,  being  admitted 
and  discharged  by  a  "  four-waj-cock." 

In  ibe  history  of  mechanic^  art  two  modes  of  progress  may  be 
distingnished — the  empirical  and  the  taentifie.  Not  the  practiced 
and  the  thmr^ic,  for  that  distinctioii  ia  fallaciooB :  all  real  progress 
in  mechanical  art,  whether  theoretical  at  not,  must  be  pivctical 
The  true  diatinctioni  is  this :  that  the  empirical  mode  of  iHt>greijs 
is  purely  and  simply  practical;  the  scientific  mode  of  progresa  ia 
at  once  practical  and  tiieoretic 

Empirical  progress  is  that  which  has  been  going  on  slowly  and 
continually  from  the  eaiiiest  times  to  the  present  day,  by  means  of 
gradual  amelioration  in  materials  and  workmanship,  of  small  sno- 
ceasive  augmentations  <^  the  siae  of  structures  and  power  <^ 
machinea,  and  <£  the  exercise  <£  individual  ingenuity  in  matteni  ef 
deUiL  This  mode  of  progreae,  though  essential  to  the  perfecldng 
of  mediauical  art  in  its  details,  is  ccn^ned  to  making  small  alter»- 
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tions  on  existing  examples,  and  is  consequently  liniitol  in  the  range 
of  ite  effects. 

Scientific  progress  in  tlie  mechanical  ai-ts  takes  pliM»,  not  con- 
tinuously, but  at  inter- 
vals, often  distant,  and 
by  great  efforts.  When 
the  results  of  experience 
and  observation  on  the 
properties  of  the  ma- 
terials which  are  used, 
and  on  the  laws  of  ttie 
actions  which  take  place, 
ill  a  class  of  machines, 
have  been  reduced  to  a 
science,  then  the  im- 
provement of  such  ma- 
chines is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  amendments  or 
enlargements  in  detail  of 
previously  existing  ex- 
amples ;  bvit  from  the 
principlesof  science  prac- 
tical rules  are  deduced, 
showing  not  only  how  to 
bring  the  machine  to  the 
condition  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency consistent  with 
the  available  materials 
and  workmansliip,  but  also  how  to  adapt  it  to  any  combiuatioa  of 
circumstances,  how  different  soever  from  those  which  have  pre- 
viously occurred.  When  a  great  advance  has  thus  been  made  by 
scientific  progress,  empirical  progress  again  comes  into  play,  to 
perfect  the  results  in  their  details. 

Up  to  the  period  when  Smeaton  perfected  the  atmospheric 
engine,  the  progress  of  the  "fire  engine,"  as  the  steam  engine  was 
then  called,  had  been  merely  empirical;  and  in  everything  that 
depended  on  principle,  the  steam  engine  of  that  period  was  a  most 
nide,  wasteful,  and  inefficient  machine.  Then  came  the  time 
when  science  was  to  effect  more  in  a  few  years  than  mere  em- 
pirical progress  had  done  in  nineteen  centuries.  In  1759,  James 
Watt  had  his  attention  directed  by  Robison  to  the  subject  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  for  a  few  years  afterwards  made  various  experi- 
ments on  the  properties  of  steam.  In  1763  and  176i,  Watt,  while 
engaged  in  the  repair  of  a  small  model  of  Newcomen's  engine 
(belonging  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  since  preserved  bv 


.1.511  pold's  Engine 
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that  UniverMty  as  the  most  precious  of  relics),*  perceived  tiie 
rarioua  defects  of  that  machine,  and  ascertained  b;  experiment  their 


•  Flfi.  IV,— Wrtl'f  model  In  GUigow  ColI^«. 
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causes.  Watt  set  to  work  scientifically  from  the  first.  He  studied 
the  laws  of  the  pressure  of  elastic  fluids,  and  of  the  evaporating 
action  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  were  known  in  his  time;  he  ascer- 
tained as  accurately  as  he  could,  with  the  means  of  experimenting 
at  his  disposal,  the  expenditure  of  fuel  in  evaporating  a  given 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  relations  between  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  volume  of  the  steam.  Then  reasoning  from  the  data 
which  he  had  thus  obtained,  he  framed  a  body  of  principles  expres- 
sing the  conditions  of  the  efficient  and  economic  working  of  the 
steam  engine,  which  ai*e  embodied  in  an  invention  described  by 
himself  in  the  following  words,  in  the  specification  of  his  patent  of 
1769:— 

"  My  method  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  steam,  and  conse- 
quently fuel,  in  fire  engines,  consists  of  the  following  principles : — 

^^Firstf  That  vessel  in  which  the  powers  of  steam  are  to  be 
employed  to  work  the  engine,  which  is  called  the  cylinder  in  com- 
mon fire  engines,  and  which  I  call  the  steam  vessel,  must,  during 
the  whole  time  the  engine  is  at  work,  be  kept  as  hot  as  the  steam 
that  enters  it;  first,  by  inclosing  it  in  a  case  of  wood,  or  any  other 
materials  that  transmit  heat  slowly;  secondly,  by  surrounding 
it  with  steam  or  other  heated  bodies;  and  thirdly,  by  suffering 
neither  water  nor  any  other  substance  colder  than  the  steam,  to 
enter  or  touch  it  during  that  time. 

"  SecoTidly,  In  engines  that  are  to  be  worked  wholly  or  partially 
by  condensation  of  steam,  the  steam  is  to  be  condensed  in  vessels 
distinct  from  the  steam  vessels  or  cylinders,  although  occasionally 
communicating  with  them;  these  vessels  I  call  condensei's;  and, 
whilst  the  engines  are  working,  these  condensers  ought  at  least  to 
be  kept  as  cold  as  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  engines,  by 
application  of  water,  or  other  cold  bodies. 

"  Thirdin/,  Whatever  air  or  other  elastic  vapour  is  not  condensed 
by  the  cold  of  the  condenser,  and  may  impede  the  working  of  the 
engine,  is  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  steam  vessels  or  condensers  by 
means  of  pumps,  wrought  by  the  engines  themselves,  or  otherwise. 

^^  Fourthly,  I  intend,  in  many  cases,  to  employ  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  to  press  on  the  pistons,  or  whatever  may  be  used 
instead  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  now  employed  in  common  fire  engines.  In  cases 
where  cold  water  cannot  be  had  in  plenty,  the  engines  may  be 
wrought  by  this  force  of  steam  only,  by  discharging  the  steam  into 
the  air  affcer  it  has  done  its  office. 

"  Lastly,  Instead  of  using  water  to  render  the  pistons  and  other 
parts  of  the  engines  air  and  steam  tight,  I  employ  oils,  wax, 
resinous  bodies,  fat  of  animals,  quicksilver,  and  other  metals  in 
their  fiuid  state." 
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T^  expense  of  carrying  out  of  Watt's  invention  was  at  first 
defrayed  by  Dr.  Jc^m  Boebnck,  the  original  projector  of  the  Carron 
Iron  Works.  On  his  retirement  from  the  enterprise,  his  pkee  wa* 
taken  by  Matthew  Boulton  of  Birmingham,  whose  liberality  and 
energy  furnished  all  that  was  necessary  to  render  the  genius  of 
Watt  practically  available.  Pew  patents  have  had  their  validity 
more  obstinately  contested  than  that  of  Watt's  great  invention; 
and  the  successi'ul  result  of  the  trials  of  which  it  was  the  subject 
has  greatly  contributed  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  interpretation  of 
the  x^atent  laws.  In  1769,  Watt  had  invented  the  cutting-off  the 
admisHJon  of  steam,  so  as  to  make  it  work  expansively,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  his  friend  Dr.  SmalL  He  began  to  use  that 
invention  in  1776,  but  did  not  pul^ish  it  till  1782,  when  be 
patented  along  with  it  his  invention  of  the  double  acting  engine.  It 
is  certain  that  before  1778,  Watt  had  invented  the  double  acting 
.steam  engine,  and  the  application  of  the  crank  to  the  steam  engine ; 
but  the  latter  invention  having  been  pirated  and  patented  by 
another,  Watt  invented  and  patented  otiier  methods  of  producii^ 
rotat<My  from  reciprocating  motion,  which  were  used  until  the 
patent  for  the  crank  expired;  after  which  time  the  use  of  the  crank 
became  general.  The  adaptation  of  the  steam  engine  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rotatory  motion  was  the  crowning  improvement,  which 
led  to  its  employment  as  the  prime  mover  of  every  kind  of 
mechanism.  In  1784,  Watt  patented  and  published  his  inventions 
of  the  parallel  motion,  the  counter  for  recording  the  strokes  of 
engines,  the  throttle  valve,  the  governor  for  regulating  the  speed, 
and  the  indicator  for  ascertaining  the  power,  and  also  a  locomotive 
engine;  which  last,  however,  he  did  not  put  in  practice.  The 
improvements  on  the  steam  engine  since  the  time  of  Watt  have 
chiefly  related  either  to  the  boiler  and  furnace,  to  the  details  of  the 
mechanism,  to  the  more  full  development  of  Watt's  principle  <»f 
using  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  to  drive  the  piston,  or  to 
the  means  of  applying  the  steam  engine  to  the  propulsion  of 
carriages  and  ships.  The  double  cylinder  engine  was  invented  ];y 
Homblower  in  1781,  and  was  afterwards  combined  with  Watt's 
condenser  by  Woolf. 

The  history  of  the  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  the  propul- 
sion of  ships  has  been  brought  into  a  very  complete  state  by  the 
compilation,  umider  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodcroft,  of  abridgments 
of  patents  for  marine  propulsion,  together  with  various  documents 
relative  to  inventions  of  that  class  not  patented  in  Britain. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence  between  Papin  and  Leibnitz, 
that  Papin  was  present,  in  1698,  at  a  trial  of  a  boat  propelled  by  a 
machine  contrived  by  Savery,  in  which  paddle  wheels  were  driven 
by  %  wvter  wheels  which  was  itself  driven  by  water  raised  by  means 
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of  Savery's  steam  engine,  already  mentioned;  and  also  that  Papin 
himself,  in  1707,  made  either  a  vessel  or  a  model  of  a  vessel  (it  is 
not  clear  which)  on  a  similar  plan,  with  which  he  was  on  his  way 
by  the  Fulda  and  Weser  to  England,  when  it  was  taken  &om  him 
and  destroyed  by  boatmen. 

In  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls  patented  a  steam  vessel  in  which  paddle 
wheels  were  driven  by  ratchet  work,  acted  upon  by  chains  or  ropes 
attached  to  the  pistons  of  atmospheric  cylinders. 

In  1752,  Daniel  Bemouilli  invented  a  form  of  screw  propeller, 
which  he  proposed  to  drive  by  a  steam  engine. 

In  1781  and  1783,  the  Marquis  de  Joufiroy  executed  and  used 
upon  the  Rhone  two  steam  vessels  of  considerable  size — ^in  the  first 
of  which  paddle  wheels  were  driven  by  chains,  and  in  the  second 
by  rack  work.  They  are  said  to  have  realized  a  considerable 
speed. 

The  early  attempts  at  steam  navigation  made  in  France  by  the 
Marquis  de  Jouffroy  iu  1781  and  1783,  in  America  by  Rumsey 
and  Fitch  about  1783  and  1784,  and  in  Scotland  in  1788  and 
1789,  by  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Taylor,  and  Symington,  appear 
to  have  failed  chiefly  because  of  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
means  employed  for  the  transmission  of  motion  from  the  piston  to 
the  propeller.  In  fact,  Watt's  invention  of  the  rotative  engine, 
which  effects  that  transmission  smoothly  and  without  shocks,  was 
an  indispensable  step  towards  the  success  of  steam  navigation. 
Symington,  instructed  by  the  previous  failure  of  his  engine  in  Mil- 
ler's boat,  availed  himself  of  that  invention,  when  he  built  for  Lord 
Dundas,  in  1801,  the  "Charlotte  Dundas,"  which  was  used  in  1802 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  with  complete  success  as  a  tug,  but 
abandoned  owing  to  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of 
injury  to  the  banks.     The  "  Charlotte  Dundas"  (fig.  V.)  had  one 
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Fig.  v.— The  "Charlotte  Dundas,"  1801-2. 

paddle  wheel  near  the  stem,  driven  by  a  direct  acting  horizontal 
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engine^  with  a  connecting  ix)d  and  crank.  The  arrangement  of 
her  mechanism  was  such  as  would  be  considered  creditable  at  the 
present  day;  and  she  has  been  justly  styled  by  Mr.  Woodcrofb 
"  the  first  practical  steamboat." 

Fulton  having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  what  had  been 
previously  done  in  steam  navigation,  began  to  experiment  with  a 
small  paddle  steamer  in  1803.  In  1804,  Stevens  ran  a  steamer 
between  New  York  and  Hoboken,  with  a  screw  propeller,  driven 
by  one  of  Watt's  enginea 

The  establishment  of  steam  navigation  as  a  remunerative  art 
was  first  effected  in  America,  by  Fulton,  in  1807,  on  the  East 
river;  and  in  Europe,  by  Bell,  in  1812,  on  the  Clyde.  Fulton's 
vessel,  the  "  Clermont,"  was  propelled  by  paddles,  driven  by  an 
engine  made  by  Boulton  and  Watt  Bell's  vessel,  the  "  Comet," 
was  propelled  by  two  pairs  of  paddle-wheels,  driven  by  an  engine 


Fig.  VI The  "ComeC  1811-12. 

• 

of  peculiar  design  (fig.  VII.)  Since  that  period  the  advance- 
ment of  steam  navigation  has  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
development  of  new  principles,  as  in  the  improvement  of  work- 
manship, arrangement,  and  economy  of  fuel,  and  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  size,  power,  and  speed  of  steam-ships,  and  the 
extent  of  their  voyages — the  climax  at  the  present  time  being 
the  "  Great  Eastern,"  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  drawing  about 
24  feet  of  water  when  loaded,  displacing  20,000  tons  of  water, 
having  engines  that  work  up  to  more  than  8,000  indicated  horse- 
power, and  being  capable  of  carrying  coals  for  a  voyage  round 
the  world — which  last  quality,  as  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  stated, 
is  the  object  of  her  enormous  bulk.  The  highest  speed  attained 
by  steamers  is  about  18  nautical  miles,  or  21  statute  miles,  an 
hour. 

The  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  locomotion  on  land  was, 
according  to  Watt,  suggested  by  Eobison,  in  1759.     In  1784,  Watt 
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patented  &  locomotive  engme,  which,  however,  he  ne 
About  the  nme  time  Murdoch,  Maiatont  to  Watt,  nuule 


Kg.  VII.— Engine  of  tbe  "  Comet,' 

♦"fEwent  working  model  of  a  locomotive  engine.  In  1802,  Ti^evithick 
and  Vivian  patented  a  locomotive  engine,  which  was  constmcted 
And  set  to  work  in  1804  or  1805.  It  travelled  at  abont  five  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  net  load  of  ten  tons.  The  use  of  fixed  Eteam 
en^nes  to  drag  trains  on  lailways  by  ropea,  was  introduced  by  Cook 
in  1808. 

After  various  inventora  had  long  exerted  their  ingenuity  in 
vain  to  give  tlie  locomotive  engine  a  firm  hold  of  the  track  by  ' 
means  of  rackwork-raila,  and  toothed  driving  wheels,  legs,  and 
feet,  and  other  contrivances,  Blackett  and  Hedley,  in  1813,  made 
the  important  discoTery  that  no  such  aids  are  required,  the 
adhesion  between  smooth  wheels  and  smooth  rails  being  sufficient. 
To  adapt  the  locomotive  engine  to  the  great  and  widely  varied 
speeds  at  which  it  now  has  to  travel,  and  tbe  varied  loads  wliidi 
it  now  has  to  draw,  two  things  are  essential — that  the  rate  of 
combustion  of  the  fuel,  the  original  source  of  the  power  of  the 
engine,  shall  adjust  itself  to  the  work  which  the  ei^ine  has  to 


peifarm,  and  shall,  vhen  required,  be  capable  of  being  iscreoaed  to 
manj  timea  the  mte  at  vliiidi  foel  is  bomed  in  the  furnace  of  a 
stationary  engine  of  the  eame  size ',  and  that  the  surface  through 
'which  heat  ia  communicated  from  the  burning  inel  to  the  water 
diall  be  very  lar^  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  boiler.  The  first 
of  these  objects  is  attained  by  the  blagt-pipe,  iavented  and  used  by 
George  St^>henaon.  before  1825;  the  secoad,  by  the  tabular  boiler, 
iavented  about  1 829,  simnltaneoiisly  by  S^guin  in  France  and  Booth 
in  England,  and  by  ^e  latter  su^^ted  to  Stephenaon.  On  the  6th 
October,  1829,  occurred  that  &idou8  trial  of  locomotiTe  engines, 
when  the  prize  offered  by  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester B^way  was  gained  by  Stephenson's  engine,  the  "  fiocket," 
the  parent  of  the  swift  and  powerful  locomotives  of  the  present  day, 
in  which  the  blast-pipe  and  tubular  boiler  are  combined.  (Fig. 
VIII.}    Snce  that  time  the  locomotive  engine  has  been  varied  and 
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Fig.  Vnl^-The  "Eoeket,"  1SS9. 

improved  in  vsrioas  dettdls,  and  by  various  engineers.     Ita  weight 
now  ranges  from  five  tons  to  sixty  tons;  ita  load  from  fifty  to  five 
hondred  tons;  ita  speed  from  ten  miles  to  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
The  radnctioii  of  the  laws  which,  connect  heat  with  mechanical 
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energy  to  a  physical  theory,  or  connected  system  of  principles, 
called  the  science  of  Thermodynamics,  is  of  recent  date,  and,  in 
many  respects,  may  be  considered  to  be  still  in  progress.  The  steps 
in  reasoning,  and  in  experimental  knowledge,  which  have  gradually 
led  to  the  formation  of  that  system  of  principles,  are  difficult  to 
trace,  and  more  difficult  to  separate  from  the  history  of  the  two 
kinds  of  mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  proposed  as  means 
of  deducing  the  laws  of  heat  from  those  of  motion  and  force; 
for  one  of  &ose  hypotheses — that  which  supposes  the  phenomena  of 
heat  to  be  caused  by  the  presence,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  of  a 
substance  called  "cdloric^^ — has  been  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  relations 
between  heat  and  motive  power;  while  the  other  hypothesis,  which 
supposes  the  phenomena  of  heat  to  be  caused  by  molecular  vibra- 
tions and  revolutions,  has  been  the  means,  in  some  instances,  of 
anticipating  laws,  and  predicting  numerical  results,  which,  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  experiment,  and  in  others,  of  suggesting 
experiments  whereby  important  laws  have  been  discovered. 

In  the  stage  which  our  knowjedge  has  now  attained,  it  is  possible 
to  express  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  in  the  form  of  independent 
principles,  deduced  by  induction  from  the  facts  of  observation  and 
experiment,  without  reference  to  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  occult 
molecular  operations  with  which  the  sensible  phenomena  may  be 
conceived  to  be  connected;  and  that  course  will  be  followed  in 
the  body  of  the  present  treatise.  But,  in  giving  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  thermodynamics,  the  progress  of  the 
hypothesis  of  thermic  molecular  motions  cannot  be  wholly  separated 
from  that  of  the  purely  inductive  theory. 

The  Aristotelian  hot  element,  as  well  as  the  other  ffro/xs/*, 
appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been  understood  by 
Aristotle  himself,  not  as  a  subsUmce,  b^t  as  one  of  the  states  of 
which  substances  are  susceptible. 

In  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  term  ''Ele^nmttmi  Ignis,**  viz.,  the 
supposed  substance,  afterwards  called  "  phlogiston"  and  "  caloric," 
Galileo  disputes  the  real  existence  of  anything  corresponding  to  it, 
and  Bacon  declares  it  to  be  one  of  those  '^nomina  nihUorum**  which 
are  amongst "  Idolafori  Tnolestissima"  The  hypothesis  of  molecular 
motions  was  maintained  by  Galileo,  Bacon,  Boyle,  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
and  Newton,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Rumford,  Davy,  Leslie,  Mont- 
golfier,  Seguin,  Young,  and  Grove.  Rumford  and  Davy  supported 
it  by  most  remarkable  experiments  on  the  production  of  heat  by 
friction — a  phenomenon  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  science  of 
thermodynamics :  Davy  and  Seguin  endeavoured  to  put  the  mechani- 
cal hypothesis  into  a  definite  form :  Young,  in  his  lectures,  stating 
the  whole  question  in  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  peculiar  to  him. 
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showed  that  the  facts  of  experiment,  as  known  in  his  time,  were 
conclusive  against  the  hypothesis  of  substantial  caloric.  That  hypo- 
thesis, however,  continued  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  does  so  still — a,  fact  which  is  probably  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  employment  of  its  language  in  works  of  reference,  and 
to  the  popular  tendency  to  ascribe  substantive  existence  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  nama  The  adoption  of  the  hypothesis  of  thermic  molecu- 
lar motions,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  abandonment  of 
the  hypothesis  of  substantial  caloric,  have  been  much  promoted  by 
the  series  of  discoveries  which  have  shown,  that  the  communication 
of  light  and  heat  by  radiation,  if  not  actually  consisting  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  molecular  vibratory  movements,  takes  place  according 
to  laws  analogous  to  those  of  the  propagation  of  such  movements, 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  diffusion  of  any  conceivable 
substance. 

A  most  important  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  true  physical 
theory  of  the  relations,  not  only  between  heat  and  motive  power, 
but  between  heat  and  every  other  kind  of  physical  energy,  was 
made  by  Black's  great  discovery  of  latent  heat,  and  by  Watt's  appli- 
cation of  that  discoveiy  in  the  improvement  of  the  steam  engine. 

The  term  " latent  heat"  when  freed  from  hypothetical  notions, 
means,  an  amount  of  that  condition  of  matter  called  Iieat,  which 
has  disappeared  in  producing  physical  effects  different  from  heat, — 
such  as  expansion,  fusion,  evaporation,  and  chemical  changes,— and 
which  may  be  made  to  reappear  by  reversing  the  changes  in  which 
such  physical  effects  consisted, — that  is,  by  compression,  congela- 
tion, liquefaction  of  vapours,  and  inverse  chemical  changes.  The 
progress  in  the  true  theory  of  thermodynamics,  to  which  this  dis- 
covery might  have  led,  was  for  a  long  time  retarded  by  a  fallacious 
principle,  arising  from  the  hypothesis  of  substantial  c^oric  in  the 
following  manner  : — ^Let  a  substance  change  from  a  less  bulky  to  a 
more  bulky  condition,  or  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  or 
generally,  from  the  state  A  to  the  state  B,  that  change  being  of 
such  a  nature,  that  according  to  Black's  discovery,  heat  disappears, 
and  some  physical  effect  different  from  heat  is  produced  Let  this 
operation  be  called  (A,  B),  and  let  Hi  be  the  amount  of  heat  which 
disappears.  Next,  let  the  substance  change  back  from  the  state  B 
to  the  original  state  A  :  let  this  change  be  called  (B,  A).  It  will 
cause  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  Hq  to  reappear.  If  the  series 
of  intermediate  changes  undergone  by  the  substance  during  the 
process  (B,  A),  be  exactly  the  reverse,  step  for  step,  with  those 
undergone  during  the  process  (A,  B),  everything  done  by  the 
first  process  will  be  exactly  undone  by  the  second;  no  perma- 
nent physical  effect  will  ensue  from  the  combined  processes; 
and  the  amount  of  heat  which  reappears,  Hq,  must  necessarily  be 
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equal  to  the  amount  of  heat  H|,  "vrhich  formerly  disappeared.  This 
was  imderstood  from  the  time  of  the  first  disoovery  of  latent  lieat; 
and  BO  far  there  is  no  UIIblcj,  but  an  important  truth.  Bat  it  warn 
further  assumed,  that  heat  has  a  substantial  existenoe,  and  ihat, 
consequently,  Ho  =  H^  under  all  circumstances,  even  although  tlie 
processes  (A,  B)  and  (B,  A)  should  differ  in  their  intermediate 
steps.  This  assumption  leads  to  the  following  paradoxical  result, 
which  shows  it  to  be  fallacious  It  is  known  that  the  proce« 
(B,  A)  may  be  made  to  differ  &om  (A,  B),  in  its  intermediate  steps, 
in  such  a  manner  that  a  permanent  mechanical  effect  shall  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combined  processes  Now,  if  under  such  circum- 
stances Ho  is  assumed  to  be  still  =  Hj,  it  follows,  that  by  employing 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  combined  processes  in  dcodofvng  heat 
hyfridicm,  we  may  increase  the  amourU  qfhscU  in  the  ttmvene,  or 
create  caloric; — a  consequence  opposed  to  the  original  assumption 
of  the  substantiality  of  oaloric,  and  proving  that  assumption  to  be 
self-contradictory. 

That  fallacious  assumption  imfortunately  pervaded  the  reaacmings 
of  Camot  (son  of  the  great  Camot),  in  Ins  E^exions  mtr  la  J'ww- 
sance  Motrice  du  Few  (Paris,  1824) — a  work  which,  notwithstand- 
ing this  fallacy,  contains  the  first  discovery  of  an  important  law: — 
tha^  the  ratio  o/t?te  greatest  possible  work  performed  by  a  heoA  engine^ 
to  the  whole  heat  expended,  is  ajwnction  of  the  two  limits  of  tempera- 
twre  between  which  the  engirie  works,  and  not  of  ike  nekure  ofiiie 
substance  employed, — (Thomson's  Account  ofCa/rnoCs  Theory,  Edivhb, 
Trans.,  1849,  VoL  xvi.) — The  fallacy  referred  to  pi?ev«rted  Caniot 
from  discovering  what  that  function  of  the  limits  of  temperature  is. 

The  phenoineuoa  of  the  development  of  heat  by  the  friction  o**  a 
fluid  possesses  peculiar  advantages  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  power,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  acticm  which  takes  place ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  prooess 
the  fluid  is  left  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning;  so  that  the  evolution  of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  the 
sole  effect  produced;  and  this  being  compared  with  the  mechanical 
power  expended  in  agitating  the  fluid,  exhibits  in  the  most  simple^ 
direct,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  manner  possible^  the  relation 
between  heat  and  mechanical  power.  The  idea  of  subjecting  this 
phenomenon  to  experimental  measurement  appears  to  have  be^i 
first  put  in  practice  independently  by  M.  Mayer  in  1842,  and  Mr. 
Joule  in  1843.  The  numerical  results  at  first  obtained  were,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  new  kind  of  experiment,  somewhat  rough 
and  inexact;  but,  by  long  perseverance,  Mr.  Joule  increased  the 
exactitude  of  his  methods  of  expmmenting,  until  he  succeeded  in 
^^f<5®rt8aning,  by  experiments  on  the  Motion  of  water,  oil,  mercury, 
air^  and  other  substances^  to  the  accuracy  of  -^  of  its  amount,  if 
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Bot  more  ckMKlj  still,  ike  mec^amoal  eqidvalmU  of  a  umt  of  heal; 
that  is,  the  9mmber  (f  fooUpounde  of  mechamiiool  energy  lohick  muH 
he  expended  m  ^rder  to  raiee  the  tem^peratuire  of  one  poimd  {^noester 
by  one  degree.  For  Fakrenheif  b  degree,  that  quantity  is  772  Ibot- 
pounds:  for  the  OeatigKide  degree,  f  x  772  =  1389-6  foot-powidB 
(PhiL  Trang,y  1850).  This,  the  most  importaiLt  ntiinerical  constant 
in  molecidar  ph3rBics,  has  been  styled  by  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject '^  Jooie's  Equivalent,**  in  order  that  ihe  name  of  its  disoovserer 
may  be  perpetuated  by  connection  with  ihe  most  imperishabie  of 
memorials— a  truth.  Mr.  Joule,  at  ihe  same  time,  proved  by  ex- 
periment the  law  which  had  fareviously  been  only  a  matter  of 
speculattve  theory  with  others:  that  not  only  heat  and  motive 
power,  but  all  other  kinds  of  physical  energy,  such  as  chemical 
action,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  convertible  and  equivalent; 
that  is  to  say,  that  any  one  of  those  kinds  of  energy  may,  by  its 
expenditure,  be  made  the  means  of  developing  any  other  in  certain 
definite  proportions.  Meanwhile,  partly  liirough  a  theoretical  an- 
ticipation d  this  law,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  molecular  motions  as  applied  to  heat,  the  formation  of  a 
syst^natic  l^ieory  of  the  relations  between  heat  and  motive  power 
advanced.  Messrs.  Helmholtz  and  Waterston  may  be  referred  to 
as  having  aided  that  progress.  The  investigations  of  the  Count  de 
Pamboor  on  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine,  although  not  involv- 
ing the  discovery  of  any  principle  in  thermodynamics  px)perly 
q^ealdng,  were  ocmducive  to  the  progress  of  that  science^  by  pointing 
out  the  jwoper  mode  of  applying  mechanical  principles  to  the 
expansiTe  action  of  an  Mastic  fluid. 

Tlw  general  eqwUion  of  therTnodynamice,  which  expresses  the 
relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  energy  under  all  drcum- 
slances,  was  arrived  at  independently,  and  by  different  methods,  in 

1849,  by  Professor  Clausius  and  the  Author  of  this  work ;  and 
published  by  the  former  in  Poggendorfe  Annalen,  and  communi- 
cated by  the  latter  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  Feb- 
roaiy,  1850.  {Edin.  Tram.,  1650).  The  consequences  of  that 
equation  have  mnce  been  developed,  and  applied  to  scientific  and 
practical  questions  in  a  series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  m 
Poggendorfe  Annalen;  the  PhUoeopMcal  Magazine  since  1850; 
the  EdwZwrgh  PkUowphical  Jtmmal  for  1849  and  lff^>*  ^'f 
TramaeUons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbwrgh,  since  1850,  VoL 
XX. ;  and  the  Philoeopkioal  TraneactUme  for  1854  and  1859. 

Professor  William  Thomson,  adopting  the  true  theory  of  heat,  m 

1850,  not  only  solved  some  new  problems  in  thermodynamics,  and 
devised  and  carried  out,  jointly  with  Mr.  Joule,  some  most  impor- 
tant experiments;  but  he  extended  analogous  principles  ^  «*?■ 
tricity  and  magnetism,  and  thereby  created  what  may  jTistiy  ^^ 
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styled  a  new  scienca  His  papers  have  appeared  in  the  TransaO' 
tions  ofths  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1851,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine  since  1851,  and  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
auctions  since  1854.  Numerical  data,  without  which  the  theoretical 
researches  before  referred  to  would  have  been  fruitless,  were  fur- 
nished by  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  and  MM.  Bravais,  Martins, 
Moll,  Van  Beek,  and  others,  on  the  velocity  of  sound;  by  those  of 
M.  Rudberg,  on  the  expansion  of  gases ;  by  the  experiments,  almost 
unparalleled  for  extent  and  precision,  of  M.  Kegnault,  on  the  proper- 
ties of  gases  and  vapours,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  published  in  the  Proceedings  and  Memoirs  ofths  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1847  to  1854;  and  by  the  joint  experiments  of 
Messrs.  Joule  and  Thomson,  on  the  thermic  effects  of  currents  of 
elastic  fluids,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1854.  Amongst  later 
experimental  researches  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  of  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  Tate  on  the  density  of  steam,  and  those  of  M.  G.  A. 
Him  on  vapours,  and  on  the  disappearance  of  heat  in  steam  engines. 

Hypothesis  op  Molecular  V  ortices. — In  thermodynamics  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  molecular  physics,  the  laws  of  phenomena 
have  to  a  certain  extent  been  anticipated,  and  their  investigation 
facilitated,  by  the  aid  of  hypotheses  as  to  occult  molecular  struc- 
tures and  motions  with  which  such  phenomena  are  assumed  to  be 
connected.  The  hypothesis  which  has  answered  that  purpose  in  the 
case  of  thermodynamics,  is  called  that  of  "  molecular  vortices,"  or 
otherwise,  the  "  centrifugal  theory  of  elasticity."  (On  this  subject, 
see  the  Edinhwrgh  Philosophical  Jov/mal,  1849;  Edinburgh  Tramps* 
actions,  vol.  xx. ;  and  Philosophical  Magazine^  passim,  especially  for 
December,  1851,  and  November  and  December,  1855.) 

Science  op  Energetics. — Although  the  mechanical  hypothesis 
just  mentioned  may  be  useful  and  interesting  as  a  means  of  antici- 
pating laws,  and  connecting  the  science  of  thermodynamics  with 
that  of  ordinaiy  mechanics,  still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
-science  of  thermodynamics  is  by  no  means  dependent  for  its  cer- 
tainty on  that  or  any  other  hypothesis,  having  been  now  reduced 
to  a  system  of  principles,  or  general  facts,  expressing  strictly  the 
results  of  experiment  as  to  the  relations  between  heat  and  motive 
power.  In  this  point  of  view  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  may  be 
regarded  as  particular  cases  of  more  general  laws,  applicable  to  all 
such  states  of  matter  as  constitute  Energy,  or  the  capacity  to  per- 
form work,  which  more  general  laws  form  the  basis  of  the  science 
of  energetics, — a  science  comprehending,  as  special  branches,  the 
theories  of  all  physical  phenomena.* 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  1853 ;  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  1855. 
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OF  MACHINES  IN  GENERAL, 

Section  1. — OfEedatomce  amd  Work, 

1.  The  Actton  of  a  iiiBchiBe  is  to  produce  Motion  against  Keaist- 
ance.  For  example,  if  the  macliine  is  one  for  lifting  solid  bodies, 
such  as  a  craiie,  or  fluid  bodies,  such  as  a  pump,  its  action  is  to 
produce  upi^ard  motion  of  the  lifted  body  against  the  resistance 
arising  from  gravity;  that  is,  against  its  own  weight :  if  the 
machine  is  one  for  propulsion,  such  as  a  locomotive  engine,  its 
action  is  to  produce  horizontal  or  inclined  motion  of  a  load  against 
the  resistance  arising  £rom  Mction,  or  from  friction  and  gravity 
combined :  if  it  is  one  for  shaping  materials,  such  as  a  planing 
machine,  its  action  is  to  produce  relative  motion  of  the  tool  and  of 
the  piece  of  material  shaped  by  it,  against  the  resistance  which  that 
material  offers  to  having  part  of  its  surface  removed  j  and  so  of 
other  machines. 

2.  iToKk.  {A,  M,,  513.) — ^The  action  of  a  machine  is  measured,  or 
expressed  as  a  definite  quantity,  by  multiplying  the  motion  which 
it  produces  into  the  resistance,  or  force  directly  opposed  to  that 
motion,  which  it  overcomes;  the  product  resulting  from  that 
multiplication  being  called  wobe. 

In  Britain,  the  distances  moved  through  by  pieces  of  mechanism 
are  usually  expressed  in  feet;  the  resistances  overcome,  in  poundsi 
avoirdupois;  and  quantities  of  work,  found  by  multiplying  dis- 
tances in  feet  by  resistances  in  poxmds,  ase  said  to  consist  of  so 
many  foot-pounds.  Thus  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  one 
pound,  through  a  height  of  one  foot,  is  one  foot-pound;  the  work 
done  in  lifting  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,  through  a  height  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  20  x  100  =  2,000  foot-pounds. 

In  France,  distances  are  expressed  in  metres,  resistances  overcome 
in  kilogrammes,  and  quantities  of  work  in  what  are  called  JcUo- 
grarrmStres,  one  kilogrammltre  being  the  work  performed  in  lifting 
a  weight  of  one  kilogramme  through  a  height  of  one  m^tre. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  amongst  those  units  of  distance,, 
resistance^  and  work,  with  their  logarithms ;—  -A 
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One  m^tre  =  3 '2 808 69 3  feet, 0*515989 

One  foot  =  0*30479721  mdtres, 1*484011 

One  kilogramme  =  2*20462  lbs.  avoirdupois, ©'343334 

One  lb.  avoirdupois  =  0*453593  kilogramme, i'656666 

One  kilogramm^tre  =  7*23308  foot-pounds, 0*859323 

One  foot-pound  =  0*138254  kilogramm^tres, 1*140677 

3.  The  Bute  of  Work  of  a  machine  means,  the  quantity  of  work 
which  it  performs  in  some  given  interval  of  time,  such  as  a  second, 
a  minute,  or  an  hour  (A,  M,,  661).  It  may  be  expressed  in  imits 
of  work  (such  as  foot-pounds)  per  second,  per  minute,  or  per  hour, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  unit  of  power  appro- 
priated to  its  expression,  called  a  hobse-poweb,  which  is,,  in  Britain, 

550  foot-pounds  per  second, 
or  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute, 
or  1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour. 

This  is  also  called  an  acttml  or  recU  horse-power,  to  diBtingidflh  it 
fiiom  a  TicmtTial  horse-power,  the  meaning  of  which  will  afteFwaxds 
be  explained.  It  is  greater  than  the  performance  of  any  oidinary 
horse,  its  name  having  a  conventional  value  attached  to  it. 

In  !EVance,  the  term  foboe  de  oheval,  or  oheval-yafeub,  ie 
applied  to  the  following  rate  of  work : — 

Foot-lbs. 
75  kilogrammetres  per  second    =  542J 

or  4,500  kilogrammetres  per  minute  =         32,549 
or  270,000  kilogrammltres  per  hour      =    1^952,932 

being  about  one-seventieth  part  less  than  the  British  horse-power. 

4.  T«ioeit7« — ^Kthe  velocity/  of  the  motion  which  a  machine  causes 
to  be  performed  against  a  given  resistance  be  given,  then  the  pro- 
duct (rf  that  velocity  into  the  resistance  obviously  gives  the  rate  of 
work,  or  effective  power.  If  the  velocitv  is  eiven  in  feet  per  second^ 
and  the  resistance  m  pounds,  then  their  product  is  the  rate  of  work 
in  foot-pounds  per  second,  and  so  of  minutes,  or  hours,  or  other 
units  of  time. 

It  is  usually  most  convenient,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  to 
express  the  velocities  of  the  parts  of  machines  either  in  feet  per 
second  or  in  feet  per  minute.  For  certain  dynamical  calctdations 
to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  the  second  is  the  more  conrvenient 
unit  of  time :  in  stating  the  performance  of  machines>  for;  pKCtioal 
purposes,  ^e  minute  is  the  unit  most  commonly  employed. 
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Compcarison  of  Different  Meameres  of  Vdodiy. 

Miks  Feet  Feet  Feet 

per  hour.  per  second.        per  minate.        per  hour. 

I  =1-46  =88  =    5280- 

o*68i8         =1  =60         =    3600 

0*0x136       =   o*oi6       =       1         =60 

• .  .  . 

0*0001893  =   0*00027   =       o*oi6  =         I 
1  nantical  mile  ^ 
per  hour,  or  >  =1*1508         =    T*688       =    101-27     =   6076 
"knot," j 

The  rmits  of  time  being  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  pro- 
portions amoi]^  their  units  of  yelocify  are  the  same  with  those 
amongst  their  linear  measures. 

5.  ¥Fovk  in  Terms  of  Aagoliur  RletloH.  (A,  M,,  593.) — ^When  a 
resisting  force  opposes  the  motion  of  a  part  of  a  machine  which 
moves  round  a  fixed  axis,  such  as  a  wheel,  an  axle,  or  a  crank,  the 
product  of  the  amount  of  that  resistance  into  its  leverage  (that  is, 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  line  along  which  it  acts  from  the 
fixed  axis)  is  called  the  momerUy  or  statical  rrwmentj  of  the  resist- 
ance. If  the  resistance  is  expressed  in  pounds,  and  its  leverage  in 
feet,  then  its  moment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  measure  which 
may  be  called  a  foot-pound,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  a  quantity 
of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  a  foot-pound  of  work. 

Suppose  now  that  the  body  to  whose  motion  the  resistance  is 
oppo^  turns  through  any  number  of  revolutions,  or  parts  of  a 
revolution;  and  let  T  denote  the  angle  through  which  it  turns, 
expressed  in  revolutions^  and  parts  of  a  revolution;  also,  let 

2  X  -  6*^832 

denote,  as  is  customary,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to 
its  radius.  Then  the  distance  through  which  the  given  resistance 
is  overcome  is  expressed  by 

the  leverage  X  2  «•  X  T ; 

that  is,  by  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  a  cirele  whose  radius 
is  the  leverage,  into  the  number  of  turns  and  fractious  of  a  turn 
made  by  the  rotating  body. 

The  distance  thus,  found  being  nmltiplied  by  the  resistance  over- 
come^ gives  the  work  performed;  that  is  to  say, 

The  woric  performed 
■s=.  ike  resutaatce  ,x  the  Uasenage  x  ^  '  X  ^« 
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But  the  product  of  the  resistance  into  the  leverage  is  what  is  called 
the  moffMfnJt  of  the  resistance,  and  the  product  2  «■  T  is  called  the 
anguUvr  motion  of  the  rotating  body;  consequently, 

The  work  perforrned 
=r  the  moment  ofQ\A  resistance  x  ^^^  angular  motion. 

The  mode  of  computing  the  work  indicated  bj  this  last  equation 
is  often  more  convenient  than  the  direct  mode  already  explained  in 
Article  2. 

The  angular  motion  2  t  T  of  a  body  during  some  definite  unit  of 
time,  as  a  second  or  a  minute,  is  called  its  angiUa/r  velocity;  that  is 
to  say,  angvla/r  velocity  is  the  product  of  the  tmms  amdfradiona  of  a 
turn  made  in  am,  unit  of  time  into  the  ratio  (2  t  =  6*2832)  of  the 
dremnference  of  a  circle  to  its  radius.     Hence  it  appears  that 

The  rate  of  work 
=  the  Wioment  of  the  resista/nce  x  ^^^  angvla/r  velocity, 

6.    Work  in  Terms  of  PreMwre  and  Tolome.      {A,  M,,  517.) — If 

the  resistance  overcome  be  a  pressure  uniformly  distributed  over  an 
area,  as  when  a  piston  drives  a  fluid  before  it,  then  the  amount  of 
that  resistance  is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  expressed 
in  units  of  force  on  each  unit  of  area  (for  example,  in  pounds  on 
the  square  inch,  or  pounds  on  the  square  foot)  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  surface  at  which  the  pressure  acts,  if  that  area  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  motion ;  or,  if  not,  then  by  the 
projection  of  that  area  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion.  In  practice,  when  the  a/rea  of  a  piston  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
always  understood  to  mean  the  projection  above  mentioned. 

Now,  when  a  plane  area  is  multiplied  into  the  distance  through 
which  it  moves  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  itself,  if  its  motion 
is  straight,  or  into  the  distance  through  which  its  centre  of  gravity 
moves,  if  its  motion  is  curved,  the  product  is  the  volv/me  of  the 
apace  traversed  by  the  piston. 

Hence  the  work  performed  by  a  piston  in  driving  a  fluid  before 
it,  or  by  a  fluid  in  driving  a  piston  before  it,  may  be  expressed  in 
either  of  the  following  ways : — 

Resistance  x  distance  traversed 

=  intensity  of  pressure  x  o/r^cb  X  distance  tra/oersed; 

=  intensity  of  pressure  X  volume  tra/oersed. 

In  order  to  compute  the  work  in  foot-pounds,  if  the  pressure  is 
stated  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  the  area  should  be  stated  in 
square  feet,  and  the  volume  in  cubic  feet;  if  the  pressure  is  stated  in 
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pounds  on  the  square  inch,  the  area  should  be  stated  in  square  inches, 
and  the  volmne  in  units,  each  of  which  is  a  prism  of  one  foot  in 

length  and  one  square  inch  in  area;  that  is,  of  r-rr  of  a  cubic  foot 

144 

in  volume. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  various  units  in  which 

the  intensities  of  pressures  are  commonly  expressed.    {A.  M,,  86.) 

Pounds  on  the  Pounds  on  the 

square  foot.  square  inch. 

One  pound  on  the  square  inch, 144  1 

One  poxmd  on  the  square  foot, i  rK 

One  inch  of  mercury  (that  is,  weight 

of  a  column  of  mercury  at  32° 

Fahr.,  one  inch  highV 7o*73  0*4912 

One  foot  of  water  (at  39°-l  Fahr.),         62*425  o*4335 

One  inch  of  water, 5'202i  0*036125 

One  atmosphere,  of  29*922  inches 

of  mercury,  or  760  millimetres,     2116*3  14*7 

One  foot  of  air,  at  32°  Fahr.,  and 

under  the  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere,   0*080728  0*0005606 

One  kilogramme   on  the  square 

metre, 0204813  0*00142231 

One  kilogramme   on   the    square 

millimetre,  204813  1422*31 

One  millimetre  of  mercury, 27847  0*01934 

7.   Alsefcnical  ExpreMtons  f«r  Work.     {A,  if.,  515,  517,  593.) — 

To  express  the  results  of  the  preceding  articles  in  algebraical  sym- 
bols, let 

8  denote  the  distance  in  feet  through  which  a  resistance  is  over- 
come in  a  given  time; 

B,  the  amount  of  tlie  resistance  overcome  in  pounds. 
Also,  supposing  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  a  piece  which 
turns  about  an  axis,  let 

T  be  the  number  of  turns  and  fractions  of  a  turn  made  in  the 
given  time,  and  t  =  2  x  T  =  6*2832  T  the  angular  motion  in  the 
given  time ;  and  let 

I  be  the  leverage  of  the  resistance ;  that  is,  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  line  along  which  it  acts  from  the  axis  of  motion; 
80  that  8  =  il,  and  R  Z  is  the  statical  moment  of  the  resistance.  Sup- 
posing the  resistance  to  be  a  pressure,  exerted  between  a  piston  and 
a  fluid,  let  A  be  the  area  or  projected  area  of  the  piston,  and  p  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  unit  of  area. 
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Then  the  following  expressions  all  give  quantitieB  of  work  in  the 
given  time  in  foot-pounds : — 

R«;   i'Rl;  pAs;   ipAI. 

The  last  of  these  expressions  is  applicable  to  a  piston  turning  on 
an  axis,  for  which  I  denotes  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the.  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  area  A. 

8.  ¥Fork  AgaiiMt  an  ObUqae  Force.  (A,  M,,  511.) — The  resist- 
ance directly  due  to  a  force  which  acts  against  a  moving  body  in  a 
direction  oblique  to  that  in  which  the  body  moves,  is  found  by 
resolving  that  force  into  two  components,  one  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  motion,  which  may  be  called  a  lateral  force^  and  which 
must  be  balanced  by' an  equal  and  opposite  lateral  force,  unless  it 
takes  effect  by  altering  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  and  the 
other  component  directly  opposed  to  the  body's  motion,  which  is 
the  resisUmoe  required.  That  resolution  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
well  known  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  as  follows : — 

In  fig.  1,  let  A  represent  the  point  at  which  a  resistance  is  over- 

„.„^    ^  come,  A  B  the  direction  in  which 

that  point  is  moving,  and  let  A  F 

be  a  line    whose   direction    and 

length  represent  the  direction  and 

j'j    J  magnitude    of   a  force  obliquely 

opposed    to    the    motion    of   A. 

From  F  upon  B  A  produced,  let  fall  the  perpendicular  F  R ;  the 
length  of  that  perpendicular  will  represent  the  magnitude  of  the 

lateral  component  of  the  oblique  force,  and  the  length  A  fi  will 
represent  the  direct  component  or  resistance. 

To  express  this  in  algebraical  symbols,  let  F  denote  the  obliquely 
applied  force,  tf  the  angle  of  its  obliquity,  or  R  A  F,  Q  the  lateral 
force,  and  B  the  resistance ;  then 

Q  =  F  -sintf;   R  =  F  •  cos  ^. 

9.  (taHUMotion  of  ^nmrttttca  of  Woriu^ — ^In  evory  machine^  reaiab- 
ances  are  overcome  during  the  same  interval  of  time^  by  differ- 
ent moving  pieces,  and  at  differoxt.  points  in  the  suns  moving 
piece;  and  the  whole  work  performed  during  the  given  infcerval  is 
found  by  adding  together  the  several  producta^  of  the  reedstanoes 
into  the  respective  distances  through  whidi  they  are  ramultaneeualy 
overcome.     It  is  convenient,  in  algdbraical  symbols,  to  denote  the 

result  of  that  snmmatTOTi.ly  the  igrmhcd — 

2  •  R«; (1.) 

Id  which  2  denotes  the  operation  of  taking  the  sum  of  a  set  of 
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quantiidoB  of  i3ie  kind  denoted  by  iiie  cfymbols  to  which  it  is  pre- 
fixed 

When  the  resistances  are  overcome  by  pieces  turning  upon  axesf, 
the  above  sum  may  be  expressed  in  the  form— 

2' mi; (2.) 

and  so  of  other  modes  of  expressing  quantities  of  work. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  the  summation  of  quantities 
of  work  performed  at  di£Eerent  points : — 

L  In  a  shifting  ptece,  or  one  which  has  the  kind  of  movement 
called  translcUion  ordy,  the  velocities  of  every  point  at  a  given  in- 
stant are  equal  and  parallel;  hence,  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the 
motions  of  all  the  points  are  equal;  and  the  work  performed  is  to 
be  found  by  multiplying,  the  attm  of  the  resistcmcea  into  the  motion 
sia  a  common  factor ;  an  operation  expressed  algebiuically  thus — 

«2E; (3.) 

TL  For  a  tvurmn^  pieoe^-  the  angular  motions  of  all  the  points 
during  a  given  interval  of  time  are  equal;  and  the  work  performed 
is  to  be  foimd  by  multiplying  the  awm  of  the  Tnom&nts  of  the  resist 
a/nce8  retativdy  to  the  asda  into  the  angular  motion  as  a  common 
factor — ^an  operation  expressed  algebraically  thus — 

iSBZ; (4) 

The  sum  denoted  by  2  •  B  Z  is  the  total  momervt  of  resistance  of  the 
piece  in  question. 

III.  In  esvery  train  qf'mechamsm,  the  proportions  amongst  the 
motions  performed  during  a  given  interval  of  time  hy  the  several 
moving  pieces,  can  be  determined  from  the  mode  of  conneetion  of 
those  pieces,  independently  of  the  absolute  magnitudes  of  those 
motions,  by  tbe^  aid  of  the  sai^oce  called  by  Mr.  Willis,  Pure 
Mtckardam.  TMa  ^taibles  a  caleiidAtion  to  be  performed  which  is 
ca&ed  reduemg-  th»  reaistemces  to  the  driving  point;  that  is  to  say, 
detennining  the  resistances,  wMeh,  -if  they  acted  directly  at  the 
point  where  the  motive  pow>3r  is  applied  to  the  machine,  would 
vscjiixre  the  same  qmntity  of  work  to  overcome  them  with  the 
actual  resistaDoeB. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  by  the  principles  of  pure  mechanism 
it  is  KMond,  that  a  certain  point  in  a  machine,  where  a  resistance  R 
is  to  be  overcome,  moves  with  a  velocity  bearing  the  ratio  ml  ixk 
Uie  velocity  of  the  driving  point  Then  the  work  performed  in 
overcoming  that  resistance  will  be  the  same  as  if  a  resistance  n  R 
were  overcome  directly  at  the  driving  point.  If  a  similar  calcula* 
tion  be  made  for  each  point  in  the  machine  where  resistance  i» 
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overcome,  and  the  results  added  together,  as  the  following  lE^mbol 
denotes : — 

2  •  n  R, (5.) 

that  sum  is  the  eqvihalenJt  resistance  at  the  drwmg  poirU;  and  if  in 
a  given  interval  of  time  the  driving  point  moves  through  the  dis- 
tance Sf  then  the  work  performed  in  that  time  is — 

«  2  •  n  R (6.) 

The  process  above  described  is  often  applied  to  the  steam  engine 
by  reducing  all  the  resistances  overcome  to  equivalent  resistances 
acting  directly  against  the  motion  of  the  piston. 

A  similar  mel^od  may  be  applied  to  the  moments  of  resistances 
overcome  by  rotating  pieces,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  equivalefnt 
momerUs  at  the  driving  aa^e.  Thus,  let  a  resistance  B,  with  the 
leverage  I,  be  overcome  by  a  piece  whose  angular  velocity  of  rota- 
tion bears  the  ratio  n  :  1  to  that  of  the  driving  axle.  Then  the 
equivalent  moment  of  resistance  at  the  driving  axle  ia  n'Rl;  and 
if  a  similar  calculation  be  made  for  each  rotating  piece  in  the 
machine  which  overcomes  resistance,  and  the  results  added  to- 
gether, th3  sum — 

^-nUl (7.) 

is  the  total  equivalent  jnoment  qfresista/nce  at  the  driving  axle;  and 
if  in  a  given  interval  of  time  the  driving  axle  turns  through  the 
arc  i  to  radius  unity,  the  work  performed  in  that  time  is — 

t  2  •  w  R  L (8.) 

rV.  Centre  of  Gravity/. — The  work  performed  in  lifting  a  body 
is  ^  prodiLct  of  the  tveiglU  of  the  body  into  the  height  through  whidh 
its  cenire  of  gravity  is  lifted. 

If  a  maclune  lifts  the  centres  of  gravity  of  several  bodies  at  once 
to  heights  either  the  same  or  different,  the  whole  quantity  of  work 
performed  in  so  doing  is  the  sum  of  the  several  products  of  the 
weights  and  heights ;  but  that  quantity  can  also  be  computed  by 

mvlti'pLying  the  sum  of  aU  the 
loeiglvts  into  the  height  through 
whlclb  their  common  centre  of 
gravity  is  lifted, 

10.  Representatioii  of  Work  by 
[aI      ^_  an  Area. — ^As    a    quantity   of 

work  is  the  product    of   two 
quantities,  a  force  and  a  motion. 
Fig.  2.  it  may  be  represented   by  the 

area  of  a  plane  figure,  which  is  the  product  of  two  dimensions. 
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liCt  the  base  of  the  rectangle  A,  fig.  2,  represent  one  foot  of  motion, 
&iid  its  height  on^jwuncf  of  resistance;  then  will  its  area  repieaent 
one  footpound  of  work. 

In  the  larger  rectangle,  let  the  base  58  represent  a  certain 
motion  a,  on  tiie  same  scale  with  the  base  of  the  unit-area  A;  and 
let  the  height  OR  represent  a  certain  reaistance  H,  on  tlie  same 
scale  with  the  height  of  the  unit-area  A ;  then  will  the  number  of 
times  that  the  rectangle  0  S  ■  0  B  contains  the  nnit-rectangle  A, 
express  the  number  of  foot-pounds  in  the  quantity  of  work  B  a, 
whicli  is  performed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  K  through  the 
distance  a. 

11.    Work  AbbIbu  TarrlBg  RealMaBCfc  {A.  M.,  513). — In  fig;  3 

let  distimces  as  before,   be  re-   -y 
presented  by  lengths  measured 
along  the  base  line  O  X  of  the 
figure;  and  let  the  magnitudes  : 
of  the  reaistance   overcome    at 
each  inatuit  be  represented  by 
the  lengths  of  ordmates  drawn 
perpendicular  to  0  X,  Mid  paral- 
lel   to   O  T  :  —  For    example, 
when  the  working  body  has  moved  through  the  distance  repre- 
sented  by  O  S,  let  the  resistance  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  SB. 

If  the  resistance  were  constant,  the  summits  of  those  ordinate] 
would  lie  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  OX,  like  BB  in  fig.  2;  but 
if  the  resistance  varies  continuously  as  the  motion  goes  on,  ihe 
summits  of  the  ordinatea  will  lie  in  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  such 
as  that  marked  £  B  G,  fig.  3,  which  is  not  parallel  to  0  X. 

The  values  of  the  resistance  at  each  instant  being  represented  by 
tiie  ordinates  of  a  given  line  E  B  G,  let  it  now  be  required  to  deter- 
mine the  work  performed  against  that  resistance  during  a  motion 
represented  by  O  F  =  «. 

Suppose  the  area  0  £  G-  P  to  be  divided  into  bonds  by  a  series  of 
paialld  ordinates,  such  as  A  C  and  B  D,  and  between  the  upper 
ends  of  those  ordinates  let  a  series  of  short  lines,  such  as  0  D,  be 
drawn  parallel  to  O  X,  so  as  to  form  a  stepped  or  senuted  outline, 
consisting  of  lines  parallel  to  OX  and  0  Y  alternately,  and  approid- 
mating  to  the  given  continuous  line  E  G. 

Now  conceive  the  reaistance,  instead  of  varying  continuously,  to 
remain  constant  during  each  of  the  series  of  divisions  into  which 
the  motion  is  divided  by  the  parallel  ordinates,  and  to  change 
abraptly  at  the  instants  between  those  divisions,  being  represented 
for  each  division  by  the  height  of  the  rectangle  which  stands  on 
titat  divimon :  for  example^  dnrm^  tlie  dirisioa  of  the  nioti.oii  x«- 
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presented  bj  A  B,  let  the  resistance  be  represented  hy  A  C,  and  so 
for  other  divisions. 

Then  the  work  performed  during  the  division  of  the  motion  re- 
presented by  AB^  on  the  supposition  of  alternate  constant  and 
abrupt  variation  of  the  resistance^  is  represented  by  the  rectangle 

AB'ACj  and  the  whole  work  peiformed,  on  the  same  supposition, 

during  the  whole  motion  O  F,  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  all  the 
rectangles  lying  between  the  parallel  ordinates;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  supposed  mode  of  variation  of  the  resistance  represented  by  the 
stepped  outline  of  those  rectangles  is  an  approximation  to  the  real 
mode  of  variation  represented  by  the  continuous  line  E  G,  and  is  a 
closer  approximation  the  closer  and  the  more  numerous  the  parallel 
ordinates  are,  so  the  sum  of  the  rectaugles  is  an  approximation  to 
the  exact  representation  of  the  work  performed  against  the  conti- 
nuously varying  resistance,  and  is  a  closer  approximation  the  closer 
and  more  numerous  the  ordinates  are,  and  by  making  the  ordinates 
numerous  and  close  enough,  can  be  made  to  differ  from  the  exact 
representation  by  an  amount  less  than  any  given  difference. 

But  the  sum  of  those  rectangles  is  also  an  approximation  to 
the  area  O  E  G  F,  bounded  above  by  the  continuous  line  E  G,  and  is 
a  closer  approximation  the  closer  and  the  more  numerous  the  ordi- 
nates are,  and  by  making  the  ordinates  numerous  and  close  enough 
can  be  made  to  differ  from  the  area  O  E  G  F  by  an  amount  less 
than  any  given  difference. 

Therefore  the  area  OEGF,  bounded  by  the  strcUgJU  line  OF,  which 
represeiUs  the  motion^  by  the  line  E  G,  tuhose  ordinates  represent  tlie 
values  of  the  resistcmce,  amdbythe  tvx>  ordinates  O  E  a/nd  F  G,  repre- 
sents eoMctly  the  vx/rk  performed. 

The  MEAN  BESISTANGE  during  the  motion  is  found  by  dividing 
the  area  O  E  G  F  by  the  motion  Ol*. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  expressing  the  above  resnlts  in 
algebraical  symbols : — 

Let  any  division  of  the  motion,  such  as  A  B,  be  denoted  by  A«; 
«  =  2  *  A«  being  the  sum  of  all  these  divisions,  or  the  entire  motion 

OP.  

Let  oner  of  the  values  of  the  resistance  for  the  division  A  B  of  the 

motion  be  B ;  and  let  this  represent  the  height  AC  of  the  rectangle 
which  stands  on  A  B  in  the  approximate  representation  of  the  work. 
Then 

Ba« 

iCBBBBenti  the  area  of  that  rectangle;  and  the  som  of  the  whole 
■eneeof  xeotanglesy  which  is  an appEOximate  representation  of  the 
irarkpeEfixrm£Mi^is  dfinoted  by 
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2'B,A8 (1.) 

The  limit  or  integral  towai;ds  which  that  sum  approximates  aa 
the  divisions  A  s  are  increased  indefinitely  in  number^  and  dimi- 
nished indefinitely  in  length,  being  the  area  O  E  G  F,  and  the  exact 
represenUUion  ofih/&  vx>rk  perforrnedy  is  denoted  by 


j  Rds; 


.(2.) 
and  the  mecm  resistance  by 


I 


(?) 


A 


To  ilhiBtoate  tibe  application  of  those  principles  by  an  example,  let 
tiiere  be  a  spal  q>ring  which  exerts  a  tension  of  100  lbs.  when  it 
is  stretched  one-tenth  of  a  foot,  and  whose  tension  at  other  elonga^ 
tions  yaries  simply  as  the  elongation;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
how  much  work  is  performed  in  stretching  it  from  its  ordinary  state 
to  an  elongation  of  0-06  of  a  foot.     In  fig.  4,  on  the   straight 

line  O  X,  take  O  A  to  represent  0*1 
foot,  and  draw  A B  -1-  OX  to  re- 
present 100  lbs.  Draw  the  straight 
line  OB;  then  because  the  tensions 
are  simply  proportional  to  the  elon- 

gaiieBa,  the  ordinate  BS  II  ABwill 

r^ireBeiit  the  tendon  B  for  any  given  ^  Fig.  4. 

—  B  8 

elongation  O  S  =  «;  and  the  triangular  area  O  S  B  =  — ^-will  re- 

2 

present  the  work  performed  in  producing  that  elongation.     In  the 

pTBBBEBC^  4?afl^ 

*  =  0-06foot;  Ti=^^^^^~=mih3,;  and 

— 5—=  I'S-foot-poundfly 

while  tha  mean..  reairtamBBe  during  tibie  elongation  is 

i^^«  =  5=301hs. 


11  A.  AiiiiiilMrtii  emmjfmtaMtm  mf  mattgnOm.  (Bxtracted  Irom 
A.  Jf.y  81). — Beference  having  been  made  to  the  process  of  integra- 
turn,  ihit  peflent  article  is  intended  to  afbrd  to  those  who  have  iuot» 
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made  that  brancli  of  mathematics  a  special  study,  »ome  elementary 
information  respecting  it. 
The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  an  integral,  viz. : — 


j  ydx, 


is  of  the  following  kind : — 

In  fig.  5,  let  A  C  D  B  be  a  plane  area,  of  which  one  boundary,  AB 

is  a  portion  of  an  axis  of  al^iss89 
OX,  —  the  opposite  boundary, 
C  D,  a  curve  of  any  figure, — and 
the  remaining  boundaries,  A  C, 
B  D,  ordinates  perpendicular  to 
^  O  X,  whose  respective  abscissas, 
or  distances  fix)m  the  origin  O,  are 


s 


B 


Fig.  5. 


O  A=:a;  OB  =  6. 


Let  E  F  =  2/  be  any  ordinate  whatsoever  of  the  curve  C  D,  and 
O  E  =  a;  the  corresponding  abscissa.  Then  the  integral  denoted  by 
the  symbol, 


j'^^ydx, 


means,  jthe  a/rea  of  the  figure  A  0  D  B.  The  abscisssB  a  and  b, 
which  are  the  least  and  greatest  values  of  x,  and  which  indicate 
the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  area,  are  called  the  limits  ofirUeffra- 
tion;  but  when  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  area  is  otherwise  in- 
dicated, the  symbols  of  those  limits  are  sometimes  omitted,  as  in 
the  preceding  Article. 

When  the  relation  between  y  and  x  is  expressed  by  any  ordinary 
algebraical  equation,  the  value  of  the  integral  for  a  given  pair  of 
values  of  its  limits  can  generally  be  found  by  means  of  formulss 
which  are  contained  in  works  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  by  means 
of  mathematical  tables. 

Cases  may  arise,  however,  in  which  y  cannot  be  so  expressed  in 
terms  of  a;;  and  then  approximate  methods  must  be  employed. 
Those  approximate  methods  are  founded  upon  the  division  of  the 
area  to  be  measured  into  bands  by  parallel  and  equi-distant  ordi- 
nates, the  approximate  computation  of  the  areas  of  those  bands,  and 
the  adding  of  them  together;  and  the  more  minute  that  division  is, 

.  the  moxe  near  is  the  result  to  the  truth.     The  simplest  approxima- 

j^tfoii  ii  as  follows  :— 

■u^ttvide  the  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  6,  into  any  convenient  num- 
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ber  of  bands  by  panJlel  ordinates,  whose  nniform  distance  apart 
ia  A  z;  80  tjtat  if  n  be  the  num- 
ber of  buids,  R  +  1  will  be  the 
number  of  onlinates,  and 

the  length  of  the  figure.  Fig.  6. 

^^  ^i  tTj  denote  the  two  ordinates  which  bound  one  of  the 
bands;  then  the  area  of  that  band  is 

and  consequently,  adding  together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the 
bands, — denoting  tJie  extreme  ordiiiates  aa  follows, — 

AC=y.;  BD=y.; 

and  the  intermediate  ordinates  hyy^we  find  for  the  approximate 
value  of  t^e  int^ral — 

12.  Vwttml  Warit  Bad  i,m«  Watk. — The  useful  work  of  a  ma- 
diine  is  that  which  is  performed  in  eflTecting  the  purpose  for  wIucIl 
the  machine  is  design^  The  lost  work  is  that  whidi  is  perframed 
in  producing  effects  foreign  to  that  purpose.  The  resistances  over- 
come in  performing  those  two  kinds  of  work  are  called  respectively 
lisejiil  rautaTiee  &aA.  pr^udinal  reaiatatiee. 

The  useful  work  and  the  lost  work  of  a  machine  together  mako 
up  its  total  or  t^rost  work. 

In  a  pumping  engine,  for  exajnple,  the  useftil  work  in  a  given 
time  is  tiie  product  of  the  w^ght  of  water  lifted  in  that  time  into 
the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted :  the  lost  work  is  that  performed  in 
overcoming  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pumps  and  pipes,  the 
Motion  of  the  pimigers,  pistons,  valves,  and  mechanism,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  pump  and  other  parts  of  the  engine. 

In  many  machines,  there  is  great  difGculty  in  precisely  drawing 
the  line  between  usd'ul  work  and  lost  work.  In  the  case  of  the 
special  subjects  of  this  treatise,  Frihe  Movers,  that  difGculty  sel- 
dom exists.  They  are  maehines/or  drimng  other  machines;  so  that 
their  use&l  work  is  that  performed  in  overcoming  the  resistances 
of  the  madiines  which  they  drive;  and  their  lost  work  is  that  per- 
formed in  overcominj;  their  o' 
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¥oT  example,  the  useful  work  of  a  marine  steam  engine  in  a 
given  time  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  water  to 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  into  the  distance  through  ^diich  she 
moves :  the  lost  work  is  that  performed  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  propeller  through  it,  the 
friction  of  the  mechanism,  and  the  other  resistances  of  the  engine, 
and  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  condensation  water,  of  the 
gases  which  escape  by  the  chimney,  and  of  adjoining  bodies. 

There  are  some  cases,  such  as  those  of  muscular  power  and  of 
windmills,  in  which  the  useful  work  of  a  prime  mover  can  be 
determined,  but  not  the  lost  work. 

13.  Friction.  (Partly  extracted  and  abridged  from  J.J/*.,  189, 
190,  191,  204,  and  669  to  685). — The  most  frequent  cause  of  loss 
of  work  in  machines  is  friction — ^being  that  force  which  acts  be- 
tween two  bodies  at  their  surfeu^  of  contact  so  as  to  resist  their 
sliding  on  each  other,  and  which  depends  on  the  force  with  which 
the  bodies  are  pressed  together.  The  following  law  respecting  the 
friction  of  solid  bodies  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment : — 

The  friction  which  a  given  pair  of  solid  bodies,  with  their  surfaces 
in  a  given  condition,  are  capable  of  exerting,  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  exactness  of  the  above  law,  when  the 
pressure  becomes  so  intense  as  to  crush  or  grind  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  at  and  near  their  surface  of  contact.  At  and  beyond  that 
limit  the  friction  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure;  but 
that  limit  ought  never  to  be  attained  at  the  bearings  of  any 
machine.  For  some  substances,  especially  those  whose  mirfaces 
are  sensibly  indented  by  a  moderate  pressure,  such  as  timber,  the 
friction  beLeen  a  pair  of  surfaces  w4h  haY^  remained  for  ^me 
time  at  rest  relatively  to  each  other,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that 
between  "the  same  pair  of  surfaces  when  sliding  on  each  other. 
That  excess,  however,  of  the  friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  of 
motion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by  a  slight  vibration;  so  that  the 
friction  ofmodon  is  alone  to  be  taken  into  account  as  causing  con- 
tinuGOS  loss  of  work.  In  general,  the  bearings  of  machines  ought 
not  to  be  lefb  long  enough  at  rest  at  a  time  to  allow  the  friction 
sauiblyto  increase  beyond  the  friction  of  motion* 

The  friction  between  a  pair  of  bearing  surfaces  is  calculated  by 
nmhij^ing  the  force  witibi  which  they  are  directly  pressed  together, 
by  a  'fiustor  called  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  which  has  a  special 
value  dreading  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  state  of  the 
snz&oeB  as'to  smoothness  and  lubrication*  Thus,  let  S.  denote  the 
fii0tiaii''lNil¥/ eon  a  pair  of  surfaces;  Q,  the  force,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendioalsr  to  tbe  surfaces,  with  which  they  are  pressed  together; 
and/ the  oo-effident  of  friction;  then 
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B=/Q. (1.) 

TFhe  oo-^oient  of  fiidion  of  a. given  pair  of  sur&oes  is  the  tan- 
gent ^f  antEzigle  called  the  amgle  ^repose,  being  the  greatest  angle 
"wiiidi  «n  oWque  pressure  between  the  surfiGboes  can  make  with  a 
perpendienlar  to  iiiem,  without  Tnaking  them  slide  on  each  other. 

!nie  following  is  a  table  of  the  angle  of  repose  ^,  the  co-efficient 
of  "&ietioii/='tan  9,  and  its  reciprocal  1  ifj  for  the  materials  of 
mechanism — condensed  from  the  tables  of  General  Morin^  and 
other  sourees,  and  arranged  in  a  few  comprehensive  classes.  The 
values  of  those  constants  which  are  given  in  the  table  have  re- 
ierenoe  ix>  i^e  fiiotion  of  motion,*    (See  page  553.) 


JTo. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1^ 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


SUBFACBS. 

Woodaa^rood,  dry, 

n  )»     soapedy, 

Metals  on  oak,  dr}%  

»♦  »»      wet, 

„  „      soapy, 

MiBtals  OD  dm,  dry, 

Hempon oak,  dry, 

w  f»     wet, «... 

leather  on  oak, 

Leather  on  metals,  dry,.... 

M  M        wet, 

»         M      8J«"«y» 

Metals  on  metals,  dry, «. 

n  »»        wet, 

Smooth  Buifooes,  occasionally  greased, 
„  „  continually  greased, 
„  „        best  results, 

Bronze  on  lignamvitsB,  constantly  wet, 


14°to26i° 

lip  to  2* 

26^°  to  81'=* 

13i*»  to  14  J° 

11  J° 
lli°  to  14° 

26° 

18i° 
16°  to  19^ 

29J° 

20° 

18° 

o 


8j°  to  in' 

16J° 
4°  to  4J° 

8° 
15°  to  2° 

8°? 


/ 


•88 


•26  to  '6 

•2  to  •04 

•6  to  -6 

•24  to  -26 

•2 
•2  to?2o 

•63 

*83 
•27  to 

•66 

•36 

•23 

•15 
•15  to 

•3 
•07  to 

•06 
•03  to  •036 

•05? 


•08 


1:/ 


4to2 

5  to  25 

2  to  1^07 

4^17  to  3-86 

5 

5  to  4 

1-89 

3 

3^7  to  2^86 

1-79 

2-78 

4-35 

6-67 

6^67  to  5 

3-88 

14-3  to  12-5 

20 

33-3  to  27-6 
20? 


*  In  a.  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  has  appeared  in  the  CompUs  Rendus  of  th» 
French  Academy  of  Bciences  for  the  26th  of  April,  1858,  M.  U.  Bochet  describes  a 
series  of  experonents  'which  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  friction  between 
a  pair  of  smfaces  of  iron  is  not,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  believed,  absolutely  in- 
dependent of  the  velocity  of  sliding,  but  that  it  diminishes  slowly  as  that  velocity 
increases,  according  to  a  law  expressed  by  the  following  formula.    Let 

B  denote  the  friction ; 

Q,  the  pressure ; 

V,  the  velocity  of  sliding,  in  metres  per  aecond  =  velocity  in  feet  per  •eoood 
X0^8048; 

^  o^  7,  oQDstant  co-efficients ;  then 

B /+  yav 

Q  -"   1  +a» 

The  following  4H»  Hkb'vtStam  of  Ihe  ao«cflki«nts  ttodocsed  byV.'Boehetfroin  hto 
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14.  Uagventa. — ^Three  results  in  the  preceding  table,  Nos.  16, 17, 
and  18,  have  reference  to  smooth  firm  surfaces  of  any  kind,  gr^ised 
or  lubricated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friction  depends  chieflj  on 
the  continual  supply  of  unguent,  and  not  sensibly  on  the  nature  of 
the  solid  suifaces;  and  this  ought  almost  always  to  be  the  case  in 
machinery.  Unguents  should  be  thick  for  heavy  pressures,  that 
they  may  resist  being  forced  out,  and  thin  for  light  pressures,  that 
their  viscidity  may  not  add  to  the  resistance. 

Unguents  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Water,  which  acts  as  an  unguent  on  surfaces  of  wood  and 
leather.  It  is  not,  however,  an  imguent  for  a  pair  of  metallic 
surfaces;  for  when  applied  to  them,  it  increases  their  friction. 

II.  OUy  unguentSy  consisting  of  animal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils, 
as  tallow,  lard,  lard  oil,  seal  oU,  whale  oil,  olive  o3.  The  vegetable 
drying  oils,  such  as  linseed  oil,  are  unfit  for  imguents,  as  they 
absorb  oxygen,  and  become  hard.  The  animal  oils  are  on  the 
whole  better  than  the  vegetable  oils. 

III.  Soapy  ungtients,  composed  of  oil,  alkali,  and  water.  For  a 
temporary  purpose,  such  as  lubricating  the  ways  for  the  launch  of 
a  ship,  one  of  the  best  imguents  of  this  class  is  soft  soap,  made  from 
whale  oil  and  potash,  and  used  either  alone  or  mixed  with  tallow. 
But  for  a  permanent  purpose,  such  as  lubricating  railway  carriage 
axles,  it  is  necessary  that  the  unguent  should  contain  less  water 
and  more  oil  or  &.tty  matter  than  soft  soap  does,  otherwise  it 
would  dry  and  become  stiff  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The 
best  grease  for  such  purposes  does  not  contain  more  than  from  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  water;  that  which  contains  40  or  50  per  cent, 
is  bad. 

IV.  BUtmitnoua'unguerUs,  in  which  liquid  mineral  hydrocarbons 
are  used  to  dissolve  and  dilute  oily  and  fatty  substances. 

The  intensity  of  the  pressure  between  a  pair  of  greased  surfaces 
ought'  not  to  be  so  great  as  to  force  out  the  unguent.  The  follow- 
ing formula  agrees  very  fairly  with  the  results  of  practice : — 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  sliding,  in  feet  per  second;  p,  the  greatest 
proper  intensity  of  pressure,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch;  then 

44800        . 
^  ""  60  i?  +  20' 

p  ong^t  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  1200. 

•apwfancnti^  for  iron  surfaces  of  wheels  and  skids  rubbing  longitadinally  on  iron 


k 


fg  Ibr  diy  sorftoes,  0*3,  0*26,  0*2;  for  damp  surfaces,  0*14. 
m,  fcr  wlitds  sUding  on  rails,  0*03 ;  for  skids  sliding  on  rails,  0*07. 
7^  iMt  yei  determined,  but  treated  meanwhile  as  inappreciably  small. 
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The  v)ork  performed  in  a  given  time  in  overcoming  the  friction 
between  a  pair  of  surfaces  is  the  product  of  that  Mction  into  the 
distance  through  which  one  surface  slides  over  the  other. 

When  the  motion  of  one  surface  relatively  to  the  other  consists 
in  rotation  about  an  axis,  the  work  performed  may  also  be  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  the  relative  cmgvlar  motion  of  the  surfaces 
to  radius  unity  into  the  moment  of  friction;  that  is,  the  product  of 
the  Motion  into  its  leverage,  which  is  the  mean  distance  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces  from  the  axis. 

For  a  cylindrical  journal,  the  leverage  of  the  friction  is  simply 
the  radius  of  the  journal 

For  a  flat  pivot,  the  leverage  is  two-thirds  of  the  radius  of  the 
pivot 

For  a  coUoTy  let  r  and  r*  be  the  outer  and  inner  radii;  then  the 
leverage  of  the  friction  is 

3';^ir75 (!•) 

For  "Schid^s  a/rUirfriction  pivot ^^  whose  longitudinal  section  is 
the  curve  called  the  "  tractrix,"  the  moment  of  friction  is/  x  tlio 
load  X  the  external  radius.  This  is  greater  than  the  moment  for 
an  equally  smooth  flat  pivot  of  the  same  radius;  but  the  anti-fric- 
tion pivot  has  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  wear  of  the  surfaces 
is  uniform  at  every  point,  so  that  they  always  fit  each  other  accu- 
rately, and  the  pressure  is  always  uniformly  distributed,  and  never 
becomes,  as  is  the  case  in  other  pivots,  so  intense  at  certain  points 
as  to  force  out  the  unguent  and  grind  the  surfaces. 

In  the  cvp  and  hail  pivot,  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  the  step  on 
which  it  presses,  present  two  recesses  facing  each  other,  into  which 
are  fitted  two  shallow  cups  of  steel  or  hard  bronze.  Between  the 
concave  spherical  sur&x^s  of  those  cups  is  placed  a  steel  ball,  being 
either  a  complete  sphere,  or  a  lens  having  convex  surfaces  of  a 
somewhat  less  radius  than  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  cups.  The 
moment  of  friction  of  this  pivot  is  at  first  almost  inappreciable, 
from  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  radius  of  the  circles  of  contact 
of  the  ball  and  cups;  but  as  they  wear,  that  radius  and  the  moment 
of  friction  increase. 

By  the  rolling  of  two  surfaces  over  each  other  without  sliding,  a 
resistance  is  caused,  which  is  called  sometimes  "  rolling  friction," 
but  more  correctly  rolling  resistance.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  couple 
resisting  rotation;  its  mc/ment  is  found  by  multiplying  the  normal 
pressure  between  the  rolling  surfaces  by  an  arm  whose  length 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rolling  surfaces ;  and  the  work  lost 
in  an  unit  of  time  in  overcoming  it  is  the  product  of  its  moment 
by  the  amgular  velocity  of  the  rolling  surfaces  relatively  to  each 
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other.   The  following  are  approximate  valttes  of  ike  arm  in  deciwudjf 
of  afoot : — 

Oak  upon  oak, 0*006  (Coulomb). 

Lignum-vitffi  on  oak, 0-004         — 

Cast-iron  on  cast-iron, 0*002  (Tredgold). 

The  work  lost  in  friction  produces  heat  in  the  proportion  of  one 
British  thermal  unit,  being  so  much  heat  as  raises  the  temperature 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit^  for  every  772  foot- 
pounds of  lost  work. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction,  when  moderate  in  amount,  is 
useful  in  softening  and  liquefying  unguents ;  but  when  excessive, 
it  is  prejudicial  by  decomposing  the  unguents,  and  sometimes  even 
by  softening  the  metal  of  the  bearings,  and  raising  their  tempera- 
ture so  high,  as  to  set  fire  to  neighbouring  combustible  matters. 

Excessive  heating  is  prevented  by  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
of  a  good  imguent.  The  elevation  of  temperature  produced  by  the 
friction  of  a  journal  is  sometimes  used  as  an  experimental  test  of  the 
quality  of  imguents.  When  the  velocity  of  rubbing  is  about  four 
or  five  feet  per  second,  the  elevation  of  tempei-ature  has  been  found 
by  some  recent  experiments  to  be,  with  good  fatty  and  soapy  un- 
guents, 40°  to  50°  Fahrenheit,  with  good  mineral  imguents  about  30°. 

14a.  Work  of  Acceleration.  {A,  M.,  12, 521-33,536,547,549, 554, 
569,  591,  593,  595-7.)---In  order  that  the  velocity  of  a  body's 
miotion  may  be  changed,  it  must  be  acted  upon  by  some  other  body 
with  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  change  of  velocity,  which  force 
is  proportional  directly  to  the  change  of  velocity,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  body  acted  upon,  and  inversely  to  the  time  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing the  change.  If  the  change  is  an  acceleration  or  increase  of 
velocity,  let  the  first  body  be  called  the  driven  body,  and  the  second 
tlie  driving  body.  Then  the  force  must  act  upon  the  driv«i  body 
in  the  direction  of  its  motion.  Every  force  being  a  pair  of  equal 
and  opposite  actions  between  a  pair  of  bodies,  the  same  force  which 
accelerates  the  driven  body  is  a  rssistcmee  as  respects  the  driving 
body. 

For  example,  during  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  of  a  steam  engine,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  and  of  its  rod  is 
aooelerated ;  and  thwfc  aoeeleration  is  produced  by  a  certain  part  of 
tiie  pressure  between  the  steam  and  tibe  piston,  being  the  exeess  of 
that  pressure  above  the  whole  resistance  which  tiie  psston  has  to 
OFeroome.  The  piston  and  its  rod  constitute  the  driven  body;  the 
steam  is  the  driving  body;  and  the  same  part  of  the  pressure  whioh 
aeoekiates  ihe  piston,  acts  as  a  resistaTtce  to  the  motion  of  the 
fliieam,  in  addition  to  the  resistance  which  would  have  to  be  over- 
<Jome  if  the  velocity  of  the  piston  were  uniform. 
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The  resistanoe  due  to  aoceleratLon  is  oomputed  in  the  following 
manner : — It  is  known  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  near  the 
earth's  surface  is  accelerated  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth, — Ihat 
is,  by  its  own  weight,  or  by  a  force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  its 
Telocity  goes  on  continiially  increasing  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of 
32*2  feet  per  second  of  additional  vdacity,for  each  second  during 
vMch  the  force  acts.  This  quantity  varies  in  different  latitudes,  and 
at  different  elevations,  but  the  value  just  given  is  near  enough  to 
the  truth  for  purposes  of  mechanical  engineering.  For  brevity's 
sake,  it  is  usually  denoted  by  the  symbol  g;  so  that  if  at  a  given 
instant  the  velocity  of  a  body  is  Vi  feet  per  second,  and  if  its  own 
weight,  or  an  equal  force,  acts  freely  on  it  in  the  direction  of  its 
motion  for  t  seconds,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  have 
increased  to 

v.2  =  t\  +  gt (1.) 

If  the  acceleration  be  at  any  different  i-atc  per  second,  the  force 
necess€vry  to  produce  thai  a^cceleralion,  being  i/ie  resistance  on  Uie 
d/rwvng  body  due  to  the  accderaJtion  of  the  driven  body,  bea/rs  the  sa/me 
jyropoTtion  to  the  driven  body^s  weight  which  the  actual  rate  of  accele- 
ration bea/rs  to  the  raJte  of  accderation  prodwced  by  gravity  acting 
fredy. 

To  express  this  by  symbols,  let  the  weight  of  the  driven  body  be 
denoted  by  W.  Let  its  velocity  at  a  given  instant  be  Vi  feet  per 
second ;  and  let  that  velocity  increase  at  an  uniform  rate,  so  that 
at  an  instant  t  seconds  later,  it  is  Vt  feet  per  second. 

Let/ denote  the  rate  of  accderation;  then 

/=^'; (2.) 

and  the  force  B  necessary  to  produce  it  will  be  given  by  the  pro- 
portion, 

5r:/::W:R; 

that  is  to  say, 

^^/W^W(.,-..) 

9  9^ 

The  factor  — ,  in  the  above  expression,  is  called  the  mass  of  the 
9 
driven  body;  and  being  the  same  for  the  same  body,  in  what  place 

soever  it  may  be,  is  held  to  represent  the  quantity  of  Toatter  in  the 

body.     (Bee  Addendum,  page  xiv.) 

The  product of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  its  velocity  at  any 
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instant,  is  called  its  momentum;  so  that  the  resistance  due  to  a 
given  acceleration  is  equal  to  the  increase  qfmomentfum  divided  hy 
the  time  which  that  increase  occupies. 

If  the  product  of  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  accelerated,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  resistance  due  to  acceleration,  into  the  time 
during  which  it  acts,  be  called  impulse,  the  same  principle  may  be 
otherwise  stated  by  saying,  that  the  increase  of  momentum  is  eiipwl 
to  the  impulse  by  which  it  is  caused. 

If  the  rate  of  acceleration  is  not  constant,  but  variable,  the  force 
B  varies  along  with  it.     In  this  case,  the  value,  at  a  given  instant 

of  the  rate  of  acceleration,  is  represented  by/  =  -=-,  and  the  coi^ 

a  V 

responding  value  of  the  force  is 

R=/Z=W      |. 

g         g      dt  ^  ^ 

The  WORK  PERFORMED  in  accelerating  a  body  is  the  product  of 
the  resistance  due  to  the  rate  of  acceleration  into  the  distance 
moved  through  by  the  driven  body  while  the  acceleration  is  going 
on.  The  resistance  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body,  multiplied  by 
the  increase  of  velocity,  and  divided  by  the  time  which  that 
increase  occupies.  The  distance  moved  through  is  the  product  of 
the  mean  velocity  into  the  same  time.  Therefore,  the  work  per- 
formed is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the  body  multiplied  by  the  increase 
of  the  velocity,  and  by  the  mean  velocity;  that  is,  to  the  mass  of 
the  body,  multiplied  by  the  increase  of  the  half -square  of  its  velocity. 

To  express  this  by  symbols,  in  the  case  of  an  uniform  rate  of 
acceleration,  let  s  denote  the  distance  moved  through  by  the  driven 
Dody  during  the  acceleration;  then 

^  =  —f-^'y (^O 

which  being  multiplied  by  equation  3,  gives  for  the  work  of  accel- 
eiration^ 

W    t;^  -  t?,    V2  +  v^  W    vl-vl 

•R  «= y-  —t-  •  —J-  •  ^  =y  T~ (^•) 

In  the  case  of  a  variable  rate  of  acceleration,  let  v  denote  the  mean 
▼elooity,  and  d  s  the  distance  moved  through,  in  an  interval  of  time 
dt  fx>  short  that  the  increase  of  velocity  dv  \a  indefinitely  small 
compared  with  the  mean  velocity.     Then 

ds  z=  vdt\ (7.) 
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which  being  multiplied  by  equation  4,  gives  for  the  work  of  accel- 
eration during  the  interval  d  t, 

R^^      W     dv         J. 
as  =:  —  .  -— -  »  V  at 

9       dt 

W 
=  —    .  t?  dv; (8.) 

9 

cud  the  iTdegraiixm  of  this  expression  (see  Article  11a)  gives  for 
the  work  of  acceleration  during  a  finite  iliterval, 

/KJ«=: — \vdv=i —  .   -^ — -* (9.) 

J  g  J  9  ^ 

being  the  same  with  the  result  already  arrived  at  in  equation  6. 

From  equation  9  it  appears  that  the  loork  performed  in  producing 
a  given  acceleration  depends  on  the'initial  andjincd  vdocUieSy  v^  and 
Vo,  and  not  on  the  intermediate  changes  ofvdocity. 

If  a  body  Mis  freely  under  the  action  of  gravity  from  a  state  of 
rest  through  a  height^  so  that  its  initial  velocity  is  0,  and  its  final 
velocity  v,  the  work  of  acceleration  performed  by  the  earth  on  the 
body  is  simply  the  product  W  A  of  the  weight  of  the  body  into  the 
height  of  fall.     Comparing  this  with  equation  6,  we  find — 


v^ 


'^=Tg (^^•) 

This  quantity  is  called  the  height^  or  folly  due  to  the  velocity  ; 
and  &om  equations  6  and  9  it  appears  that  the  work  performed  in 
2/roducing  a  given  acceleration  is  the  sajne  unth  that  performed  in 
lifting  the  driven  body  through  tJie  difference  of  the  lieigkts  due  to  its 
initial  ami  final  velocities. 

If  work  of  acceleration  is  performed  by  a  prime  mover  upon 
bodies  which  neither  form  part  of  the  prime  mover  itself,  nor  of  the 
machines  which  it  is  intended  to  drive,  that  work  is  lost;  as  when 
a  marine  engine  performs  work  of  acceleration  on  the  water  that  is 
struck  by  the  propeller. 

Work  of  acceleration  performed  on  the  moving  pieces  of  the 
prime  mover  itself,  or  of  -Uie  machinery  driven  by  it,  is  not  neces- 
sarily lost,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

15.   SniBiiiatioB  of  Wovk  of  Acceleration — moment  of  Inertia — Be- 

daced  Inertia. — If  several  pieces  of  a  machine  have  their  velocities 
increased  at  the  same  time,  the  work  performed  in  accelerating  them 
is  the  sum  of  the  several  quantities  of  work  due  to  the  acceleration 
of  the  respective  pieces;  a  result  expressed  in  symbols  by 


2|W      ^.--^ 


I  9 
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The  process  of  finding  that  sum  is  fiiciilifaittd  and  abn%ed  in 

certain  cases  hj  special  methods. 

L  Accelerated  dotation — Moment  of  Inertia. — Let  a  denote  the 
angular  velocity  of  a  solid  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis; — ^that 
is,  as  explained  in  Article  5,  die  vdocity  of  a  point  in  the  body 
whose  radius-vector,  or  distance  from  the  axis,  is  unity. 

Then  the  velocity*  of  a  particle  -whose  distance  from  the  axis 
is  r,  is 

.  v=za  r; • (2.) 

and  if  in  a  given  interval  of  time  the  angular  velocity  is  accelerated 
from  the  value  ai  to  the  value  a„  the  increase  of  the  velocity  of  the 
particle  in  question  is 

r,  -  Vi  =  r{as  -  a^) (3.) 

AM 

Let  w  denote  the  weight,  and  _  the  mass  of  the  particle  in  ques- 

9 
tion.     Then  the  work  performed  in  acceleratlig  it,  being  equal  to 

the  product  of  its  mass  into  the  increase  of  the  half-square  of  its 
velocity,  is  also  equal  to  the  prodiict  of  its  mass  into  the  sqtux/re  of  its 
raditis-vector,  amd  into  the  increase  of  the  half -square  of  ike  angvloT 
velocity;  that  is  to  say,  in  symbols, 

g  2  g  1 

To  find  the  work  of  acceleration  for  the  whole  body,  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceived to  be  divided  into  small  particles,  whose  velocities  at  any 
given  instant,  and  also  their  accelerations,  are  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  the  axis ;  then  the  work  of  acceleration  is  to  be  found 
for  each  particle,  and  the  results  added  together.  But  in  the  sum  so 
obtained,  the  increase  of  the  half-square  of  the  angular  velocity  is  a 
common  factor,  having  the  same  value  for  each  particle  of  the  body; 
and  the  rate  of  acceleration  produced  by  gravity,  g  =  32-2,  is  a 
common  divisor.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  add  together  ths  pro- 
ducts  of  the  toeigkt  of  each  paHicle  (w)  into  tlie  sqwire  of  its  radius- 
vector  (r^,  and  to  mvltiply  the  sfum  so  obtained  (2 'wi')  by  the  in- 

^ease  of  the  half  square  of  tlie  angvla/r  velocity  f  -  (a|  -  a?  n ,  amd 

divide  by  the  rate  of  acceleration  dm  to  gravity  (g).  The  result, 
via.: — 

s/lf    .    ^-^l-^"^'     .    2t^r- (5.) 

\g  2      i  2g 

18  the  work  of  acceleration  sought.     In  fact,  the  sum  '2v)r'  is  tJie 
wee^Ai  of  a  body,  which,  if  c(mcentraJted  at  the  distance  unity  from 
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tkauaaUo/ rotation^  wotid  reqwwB  tbt  same  toork  ta  pnxikte^  a  gwem 
imermmif  emgvkBT  vdocitff^vimk  £^  aehjiat  body  reqymea, 

Hie  tentt  MOMian  o^  iNsneiiL  is  applied  in  some  writmgs  to  tha- 
som  2  trr^^.  and  iac  ctiiecs  to  the  corresponding  mow  2  ^  y'  -s,.  ^ 
For  pmpeses  of'niBdiamcal  engineeriDg,  the  snm  stor*  ia,  on  the 
whote,  the'iBDst  convBnient,  beaxing;  as  it  does  the  aajiie  relatioii  to 
angular  acseel^naiiott  which  wenqkt  does  to  acceleration  of  linear 
velocity. 

The  Hadms  o/GpratiBnif  or  Mean  BcuRus  of  a  rotating  body,  is  a 
line  whose  square  is  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  its 
particles  from  the  axis;  and  its  value  is  given  by  the  following 
equation : — 

e-=^ (6.) 

80  that  if  we  put  W  =  2  w  for  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  the 
moment  of  inertia  may  be  represented  by 

l  =  We' (7.) 

The  following  examples  of  radii  of  gyration  of  bodies  of  different 
figures  rotating  about  their  axes  of  figure  are  extracted  from  a  more 
extensive  table  in  -4.  Jf.,  578 : — 

SQUARE   OP 

FIGURE  OP  SOLID.  

X  ^»^i^  Kjn    oKjxjxAj.  RADIUS  OP  GYRATION. 

2  r* 
Sphere  of  radius  r, — - — 

Spherical  shell— external  radius  r,  internal  r', -A_ J 

0  [r^  -  r^) 

2  r^ 
Spherical  shell,  insensibly  thin,  radius  r, —^ — 

Cylinder  or  flat  circular  disc,  radius  r, -^ 

r"  4-  /• 
Hollow  cylinder  or  ring,  external  radius  r,  internal  /,     — ~ — 

Hollow  cylinder  or  ring,  insensibly  thin,  radius  r, r* 

The  square  oi  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  rotating  about  an 
axis  which  does  not  traverse  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  its  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing  its 
centre  of  graviiy^  added  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  &oso 
two  axes. 

n.  Inertia  Reduced  to  (he  Driving  Point — ^If  by  the  principles  of 
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pure  mechanism  it  is  known,  that  in  a  machine,  a  certain  moving 
piece  whose  weight  is  W,  has  a  velocity  always  bearing  the 
ratio  w :  1  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  it  is  evident  that 
when  the  driving  point  undergoes  a  given  acceleration,  the  work 
performed  in  producing  the  corresponding  acceleration  in  the  piece 
in  question  is  the  same  with  that  which  would  have  been  required 
if  a  weight  v?  W  had  been  concentrated  at  the  driving  point. 

If  a  similar  calculation  be  performed  for  each  moving  piece  in  the 
machine,  and  the  results  added  together,  the  sum 

S*n»  W (8.) 

gives  the  weight  which,  being  concenti*ated  at  the  driving  point, 
would  require  the  same  work  for  a  given  acceleration  of  the  driving 
point  that  the  actual  machine  requires ;  so  that  if  t?!  is  the  initial, 
and  V,  the  final  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  the  work  of  accelera- 
tion of  the  whole  machine  is 

'^JJlA  .  S-»i'W (9.) 

This  operation  may  be  called  the  reduction  of  tlve  inertia  to  tlue 
driving  point.  Mr.  Moseley,  by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into 
the  theory  of  machines,  calls  the  expression  (8.)  the  ^'co-efficient  of 
steadinesa^^  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

In  finding  the  reduced  inertia  of  a  machine,  the  mass  of  each 
rotating  piece  is  to  be  treated  as  if  concentrated  at  a  distance  from 
its  axis  equal  to  its  radius  of  gyration  ^ ;  so  that  if  v  represents  the 
velocity  of  the  driving  point  at  any  instant,  and  a  the  corresponding 
angular  velocity  of  the  rotating  piece  in  question,  we  are  to  make 

«'  =  ^' (10.) 

in  performing  the  calculation  expressed  by  the  formula  (8.) 

16.   Snmmarj  of  Tarioiu  Kinds  of  Work. — ^In  order  to  present  at 

one  view  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  various  modes  of  perform- 
ing work  described  in  the  preceding  articles,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in 
a  certain  interval  of  time  dt  the  driving  point  of  a  machine  moves 
through  the  distance  ds'y  that  during  the  same  time  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  elevated  through  the  height  dh',  that  resistances,  any 
one  of  which  is  represented  by  R,  are  overcome  at  points,  the  re- 
spective ratios  of  whose  velocities  to  that  of  the  driving  point  are 
denoted  by  w;  that  the  weight  of  any  piece  of  the  mechanism  is  W,  and 
that  n'  denotes  the  ratio  of  its  velocity  (or  if  it  rotates,  the  ratio  of 
the  v«locity  of  the  end  of  its  radius  of  gyration)  to  the  velocity  of 
^^0  AMng  point;  and  that  the  driving  point,  wnose  mean  velocity 
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d  8 

18  r  =  ^,  undergoes  the  acceleration  dv.     Then  the  wliole  work 
per/ormed  during  the  interval  in  question  is 

dh'-ZW  +d8'^nB.  +  ^^  .  2n'-W...(l.) 

The  mean  total  resiOance,  reduced  to  the  d/rwing  pointy  may  be 
computed  by  dividing  the  above  expression  by  the  motion  of  the 
driving  point  ds^vdt,  giving  the  following  result : — 

:r--2W+2  7iR+-^  .  Sn'»W (2.) 

as  gdt  ^  ' 

Section  2. — Of  Deviating  and  CerUrifugal  F<yrce, 

17.  l^erliitiBg  F«rce  of  a  fiMngle  Bodf.   {A.  M,,  537.) — It  is  part 

of  the  first  law  of  motion,  that  if  a  body  moves  under  no  force,  or 
balanced  forces,  it  moves  in  a  straight  line.     (^.  Jf.,  510,  512.) 

It  is  one  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  that  in  order 
tihat  a  body  may  move  in  a  curved  path,  it  must  be  continually 
acted  upon  by  an  unbalanced  force  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  its  motion,  the  direction  of  the  force  being  that  towards  which 
i^e  path  of  the  body  is  curved,  and  its  magnitude  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  height  due  to  the  body's 
velocity  bears  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path. 

This  principle  is  expressed  symbolically  as  follows : — 

Half  radios  of     Height  dae  BodVs  Deviatiog  \ 

cnrvatiire.         to  velocity.  weight.  force.  ^' 

^        :        f         ::        W         :        Q  =  ^!l^ (1.) 

^  ^g  gr  ^   ' 

In  the  case  of  projectiles  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  deviating 
force  is  supplied  by  that  component  of  the  mutual  attraction  of 
two  masses  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  their  rela- 
tive motion.  In  machines,  deviating  force  is  supplied  by  the 
strengtih  or  rigidity  of  some  body,  which  guides  the  revolving  mass, 
making  it  move  in  a  curve. 

A  pair  of  firee  bodies  attracting  each  other  have  both  deviated 
motions,  the  attraction  of  each  guiding  the  other;  and  their  devia- 
tions  of  motion  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  are 
inversely  as  their  masses. 

In  a  machine,  each  revolving  body  tends  to  press  or  draw  the 
body  which  guides  it  away  firom  its  position,  in  a  direction  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  revolving  body;  and  that 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  stLffness  of  the  guiding 
body,  and  of  the  frame  with  which  it  is  connected. 
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18.  Ccmrifngai  Foffce  (A.  M,,  538)  is  the  fofce  with  which  a 
reyolving  body  reacts  on  the  body  that  guides  it,  and  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  deviating  force  with  which  the  guiding  body  acts 
on  the  revolving  body. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  already  stated,  every  force  is  an  action  be- 
tween two  bodies;  and  deviating  force  and  centHfugal  force  are  but 
two  different  names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according  as 
the  condidon  of  the  revolving  body  or  that  of  tiie  guiding  body  is 
under  consideration  at  the  time. 

19.  A  ReroiTiag  Pendntam  is  one  of  the  simplest  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  deviating  force,  and  is  described  here 
because  its  use  in  regulating  the  speed  of  prime  movers  will  after- 
wards have  to  be  referred  to.  It  consists  of  a 
ball  A,  suspended  from  a  point  C  by  a  rod  C  A 
of  small  weight  as  compared  with  the  ball,  and 
revolving  in  a  circle  about  a  vertical  axis  G  B. 
The  tension  of  the  rod  is  the  resultant  of  the 
weight  of  the  ball  A,  acting  vertically,  and  of  its 
centrifugal  force,  acting  horizontally ;  and  there- 
fore the  rod  will  assume  such  an  inclination  that 


Fi-.  7. 


height  B  Q weight gr 

radius  AB  ""  centrifugal  force  ~  v-""^  '^ 


where  r  ^  A  B.     Let  T  be  the  rnmiber  oftwrns  'per  second  of  the 
pendulum;  then 

v  =  2^Tr; 

and  therefore,  making  B  C  =  A, 

gr" 


h  =  '^  = 


v 


^cr^T^ 


=  (in  the  latitude  of  London) 


0-8154  foot      9-7848  inches 


...(2.) 


m2  npa 

20.   Deriating;  F<n*ce  in  Terms  of  Angolar  Telocity*   (A.  M,,  540.) 

— ^When  a  body  revolves  in  a  circular  path  round  a  fixed  axis,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case  with  the  revolving  parts  of  machines,  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  being  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
the  body  fii^om  the  axis,  is  constant ;  and  the  velocity  v  of  the  body 
is  the  product  of  that  radius  into  the  angular  velocity;  or  symboli- 
cally, as  in  Article  5- —  * 

If  these  values  of  the  velocity  be  substituted  for  i?  in  equation  1  of 
.Article  17,  it  becomes — 
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^=-^  =  -^- (^•) 

21.  BcMHdlut  CeatriAqiPPd  Vmmee.    {A.  M.,  603.)— The  whole  cen- 

tiifagal  foToe  of  a  body  of  any  figure,  or  of  a  system  of  connected 
bodies^  rotating  about  an  asds,  la  the  same  in  amotmt  and  direeUan 
as  if  "^be  whole  mass  weie  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  system.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  formula  of  Article  20,  W  is  to 
be  held  to  represent  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  or  S3n3tem,  and  r 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  fix)m  the  axis; 
and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  Q  is  always 
paraUd  to  r,  although  it  does  not  in  eveiy  case  coincide  with  r. 

When  the  axis  of  rotation  i/ra/versea  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  or  system,  the  amount  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rotating  body  does  not  tend  to  pull  its  axis  as  a 
whole  out  of  its  place. 

The  centrifugal  forces  exerted  by  the  various  rotating  pieces  of 
a  machine  against  the  bearings  of  their  axles  are  to  be  taken  into 
acoottnt  in  determining  the  lateral  pressures  which  cause  friction, 
and  the  strength  of  the  axles  and  framework. 

As  those  centrifrigal  forces  cause  increased  friction  and  stress, 
and  sometimes,  also,  by  reason  of  their  continual  change  of  direc- 
tion, produce  detrimental  or  dangerous  vibration,  it  is  desirable  to 
reduce  them  to  the  smallest  possible  amount;  and  for  that  purpose, 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation of  every  piece  which  rotates  rapidly  ought  to  traverse  its 
centre  of  gravity,  that  the  resultant  centnfiigal  force  may  be  no- 
thing. 

22.  CeatrffiiCKl  Cmiple — PemuuieBt  Axis. — It  is   not,    however, 

sufficient  to  annul  the  eflfect  of  cebtrifagal  force,  that  there  should 
be  no  tendency  to  shift  the  axis  as  a  whole;  there  should  also  be 
no  tendency  to  tv/m  it  into  a  new  angular  position. 

To  show,  by  the  simplest  possible  example,  that  the  latter  ten- 
dency may  exist  without 
the  former,  let  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  system 
shown  in  ^g.  8  be  the 
centre  line  of  an  axle  rest- 
ing in  bearings  at  E  and  F. 
At  B  and  D  let  two  arms 
project  perpendicularly  to 
that  axle,  in  opposite  (Erec- 
tions in  the  same  plane, 
carrying  at  their  extremi-  ^^'  ^' 

ties  two  heavy  bodies  A  and  C.     Let  the  weights  of  the  arms  be 
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insensible  as  compared  with  the  weights  of  those  bodies;  and  let 
the  weights  of  the  bodies  be  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the 
axis ;  that  is,  let 

A  •  AB  =  C  •  CD. 

Let  A  C  be  a  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  A 
and  C,  and  cutting  the  axis  in  Gj  then  G  is  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  A^  and  C,  and  being  in  the  axis,  the  resultant  centrifugal 
force  is  nothing. 

In  other  words,  let  a  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation; . 
then 

The  centrifugal  force  exerted  on  the  axis  by  A 

a'AAB 

-  9         ' 

The  centrifugal  force  exerted  on  the  axis  by  C 

and  those  forces  are  equal  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  direction; 
so  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  remove  the  point  G  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  turn  the  axis  about  the  point  G, 
being  the  product  of  the  common  magnitude  of  the  couple  of  cen- 
trifugal forces  above  stated,  into  their  leverage ;  that  is,  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  B  D  between  their  lines  of  action.  That  product 
is  called  the  rrumiefni  of  the  centrifugal  couple;  and  is  represented  by 

QBD; (1.) 

Q  being  the  common  magnitude  of  the  equal  and  opposite  centri- 
fugal forces. 

That  couple  causes  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite  pressures  of 
the  journals  of  the  axle  against  their  bearings  at  E  and  F,  in  the 
directions  represented  by  the  arrows,  and  of  the  magnitude  given 
by  the  formida — 

«-S' : w 

these  pressures  continually  change  their  directions  as  the  bodies 
A  and  C  revolve;  and  they  are  resisted  by  the  strength  and 
rigidity  of  the  bearings  and  frama  It  is  desirable,  when  practi- 
cable, to  reduce  them  to  nothing ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the  points 
B,  G,  and  D  should  coincide;  in  which  case  the  centre  line  of  the 
axle  E  F  is  said  to  be  a  permanent  axis. 

'When  there  are  more  than  two  bodies  in  the  rotating  S3rstemj 
Ae  centrifugal  couple  is  found  as  follows : — 
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Let  X  X',  fig.  9,  represent  the  axis  of  rotation ;  G,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  rotating  body  or  system,  situated  in  that  axis ;  so 
that  the  resultant  centrifugal  force  is  nothing. 

Let  W  bo  any  one  of  the  parts  of 
which  the  body  or  system  is  com- 
posed, so  that,  the  weight  of  that 
part  being  denoted  by  W,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  or  sys- 
tem may  be  denoted  by  2  •  W. 
*  Let  r  denote  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  centre  of  W  from 
the  axis ;  then 


Wa' 


Fig.  9. 


is  the  centrifugal  force  of  W,  pull- 
ing the  axis  in  the  direction  x  W. 

Assume  a  pair  of  axes  of  co-ordinates,  G  Z,  G  Y, 
perpendicular  to  X  X'  and  to  each  other,  and  fixed 
relatively  to  the  rotating  body  or  system — ^that  is, 
rotating  along  with  it. 

From  W  let  Ml  "W  y  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

of  G  X  and  G  Y,  and  parallel  to  G  Z ;  also  W  z, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  GX  and  GZ,  and 
parallel  to  G  Y ;  and  make 


Fig.  10. 


xy  =  Wz  =  y;  xz=z'Wy  =  z;   Gx  =z  x. 

Then  the  centrifugal  force  which  W  exerts  on  the  axis,  and  which 
is  proportional  to  r,  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  in  the 
dipection  of,  and  proportional  to,  y  and  z  respectively,  viz. : — 


Wa" 


9 


^  parallel  to  G  Y,  and 


parallel  to  G  Z; 


and  those  two  component  forces,  being  both  applied  at  the  end.  of 

the  lever  G  x  =  Xj  exert  momentSf  or  tendencies  to  turn  the  axis 
X  X'  about  the  point  G,  expressed  as  follows : — 

^^'y^,  tending  to  turn  G  X  about  G  Z  towards  G  Y; 
9 


"W  a?  zx 


9 


,  tending  to  turn  G  X  about  G  Y  towards  G  Z. 


In  the  same  manner  are  to  be  found  the  several  moments  of  tb^ 
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centrifugal  forces  of  all  the  other  parts  of  which  the  body  or  system 
consists;  ajid  care  is  to  be  taken  to  distinguish  moments  which 
tend  to  turn  the  axis  towa/rda  G  Y  or  G  Z  from  those  which  tend  to 
turn  it  from  those  positions,  by  treating  one  of  these  classes  of 
quantities  as  positive,  and  the  other  as  negative. 

Then  by  adding  together  the  positive  moments  and  subtracting 
the  negative  moments  for  all  the  parts  of  the  body  or  system,  are 
to  be  found  the  two  sums, 

^  .  ^'Wyx;  -  .  ^'Wzx; (3.) 

9  9 

which  represent  the  total  tendencies  of  all  the  centrifugal  forces  to 
turn  the  axis  in  the  planes  of  G  Y  and  G  Z  respectively. 

In  fig.  10,  lay  down  G  Y  to  represent  the  former  moment,  and 
G  Z,  perpendicular  to  G  Y,  to  represent  the  latter.  Then  the  dia- 
gonal G  M  of  the  rectangle  G  Z  M  Y  wiU  represent  the  resultant 
moment  of  what  is  called  the  Centrifugal  Couple,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  that  line  will  indicate  the  direction  in  which  that  couple 
tends  to  turn  the  axis  G  X  about  the  point  G.  Its  value,  and  its 
angular  position,  are  given  by  the  equations, 

tan^YGM=GZ-i.GY   j  

The  condition  which  it  is  desii-able  to  fulfil  in  all  rapidly  rotating 
pieces  of  machines,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  shall  be  a  permanent 
aans,  is  fulfilled  when  each  of  the  sums  in  the  formula  3  is  nothing; 
that  is,  when 

2,'W  yx  =  0  '  ^'W  zx  =  0, (5.) 

The  question,  whether  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece  is  a  permanent 
axis  or  not,  is  tested  experimentally  by  making  the  piece  spin  round 
rapidly  with  its  shaft  resting  in  bearings  which  are  suspended  by 
chains  or  cords,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  swing  to  and  fix).  If  the 
axis  is  not  a  permanent  axis,  it  oscillates;  if  it  is  a  permanent  axis, 
it  remains  steady. 

The  practical  application  of  those  principles  to  loconK>tive  engines 
will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Section  3. — 0/  Effort,  Energy,  Fotoer,  cmd  Efficiency/. 

23.  Xff«vc  is  a  name  applied  to  a  force  which  acts  on  a  body  in 
the  direction  of  its  motion  {A,  M.,  511). 
J£  A  force  is  Applied  to  a  body  in  a  direction  making  an  acute 
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an^  -with  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  the  oomp(»ient 
of  that  oblique  force  along  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion  is  an 
effort.     That  is  to  say,  in  fig,  11,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction 

in  which  A  is  moving;  let  A  F  repre- 
sent a  force  applied  to  A,  obliquely  to  :^^ p 

i^baJb  direction;  from  IP  draw  F  P  per- 
pendicular to  A  B;  then  A  P  is  the 
^ort  due  to  iiie  force  AF.     The  trans-  ^ 

verae  component  PFis  a  lateral  force, 

like  the  transverse  component  of  the  oblique  resisting  force  in 

Article  8. 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  the  entire  force  A  F  =  F,  the 
effort  XP  =  P,  the  latei-al  force  PF  =  Q,  and  the  angle  of  obli- 
quity P  A  F  =  ^.     Then 

P  =  F-cos^;") 

Q=F  -sin  ^  j  ^  '^ 

24.  €)mmmtian  of  VBiform  Speed.  (A.  M.,  510,  512,  537.) — Ac- 
cording to  the  first  law  of  motion,  in  order  that  a  body  may  move 
uniformly,  the  forces  applied  to  it,  if  any,  must  balance  each  other; 
and  the  same  principle  holds  for  a  machine  consisting  of  any  num- 
ber of  bodies. 

When  the  direction  of  a  body's  motion  varies,  but  not  the  velocity, 
ibe  lateral  force  required  to  produce  the  change  of  direction  depends 
ou  the  principles  set  forth  in  Section  2 ;  but  tibe  condition  of  balance 
fltiU  holds  for  the  forces  which  act  alcng  the  direction  of  the  body's 
motion,  that  is,  for  the  efforts  and  reeistanees;  so  that,  whether  for 
a  fling^e  body  or  for  a  machine,  the  condition  of  um/brm  velocity  is, 
that  the  efforts  shall  baUmce  the  reeieicmces. 

In  a  machine,  this  condition  must  be  fulfilled  for  each  of  the 
no^  moving  pieces  of  which  it  consists. 

It  can  be  thown  from  the  principles  of  statics  (that  is,  the  science 
of  bahmoed  ioroee),  that  in  any  body,  system,  or  machine,  that  ccm- 
ditiaii  is  fulfilled  whea  the  sum  of  ike  products  of  the  efforts  into  fJie 
wleoides  of  their  TCtpeotiife  points  'OfMctioti  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  ofihe  mistanees  into  the  velocities  of  the  points  where  they 
€Kre  overconu. 

Thus,  let  V  be  tiie  velocity  of  Adrwing  point,  or  point  where  an 
effort  P  is  applied ;  v'  the  velocity  of  a  tvorking  point,  or  point  where 
a  resistanoe  K  is  overcome ;  the  condition  of  uniform  velocity  for  any 
body,  Byatem,  or  machine  is 

2  •  P  1?  =  s  •  R  ff (1.) 

If  there  be  only  one  driving  point,  or  if  the  velocities  of  all  the 
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driving  points  be  alike,  then  P  being  the  total  effort,  the  single 
product  P  V  may  be  put  in  in  place  of  the  sum  2  •  P  v;  reducing 
the  above  equation  to 

Pv  =  a  •  Rv' (2.) 

Hefernng  now  to  Article  9,  let  the  machine  be  one  in  which  the 

eofnpa/raHve  or  proportionate  velocities  of  all  the  points  at  a  given 

instant  are  known  independently  of  their  absolute  velocities,  from 

the  construction  of  the  machine ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  velocity 

of  the  point  where  the  resistance  R  is  overcome  bears  to  that  of 

the  driving  point  the  ratio 

v' 
-=  n; 

V 

tben  the  condition  of  uniform  speed  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

P  =  2  •  w  R; (3.) 

that  is,  the  total  effort  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  reduced  to 
the  driving  point, 

25.   Energy— Potential  Energy.      {A.   if.,  514,  517,  593,  660.) — 

Enjergy  means  capacity  for  performing  worhy  and  is  expressed,  like 
work,  by  the  product  of  a  force  into  a  space. 

The  energy  of  an  effort,  sometimes  called  "potential  energy  "  (to 
distinguish  it  from  another  form  of  energy  to  be  afterwards  referred 
to),  is  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  distance  through  which  it  is 
capable  ofa^ing.  Thus,  if  a  weight  of  100  poimds  be  placed  at  an 
elevation  of  20  feet  above  the  ground,  or  above  the  lowest  plane 
to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit  of  its  descending, 
that  weight  is  said  to  possess  potential  energy  to  the  amount  of 
100  X  20  =  2,000  foot-pounds;  which  means,  that  in  descending 
from  its  actual  elevation  to  the  lowest  point  of  its  course,  the 
weight  is  capable  of  performing  work  to  that  amount. 

To  take  another  example,  let  there  be  a  reservoir  containing 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water,  in  such  a  position  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass  of  water  in  the  reservoir  is  100  feet  above  the 
lowest  point  to  which  it  can  be  made  to  descend  while  overcoming  • 
resistance.  Then  as  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of 
the  store  of  water  is  100,000,000  lbs.,  which  being  multiplied  by 
the  height  through  which  that  weight  is  capable  of  acting,  100  feet, 
gives  10,000,000,000  foot-pounds  for  the  potential  energy  of  the 
weight  of  the  store  of  water. 

2^,   Equality  of  Energy   Exerted    and   IFork  Performed. —  When 

an  effort  actually  does  drive  its  point  of  application  through  a 
certain  distance,  energy  to  the  amount  of  the  product  of  the  effort 
into  that  distance  is  said  to  be  exerted;  and  the  potential  energy, 
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or  energy  which  remains  capable  of  being  exerted,  is  to  that  amount 
diminished. 

When  the  energy  is  exerted  in  driving  a  machine  at  an  uniform 
speedy  it  is  eqiud  to  the  work  performed. 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  t  denote  the  time  during  which 
the  energy  is  exerted,  v  the  velocity  of  a  driving  point  at  which  an 
effort  P  is  applied,  8  the  distance  through  which  it  is  driven,  1/  the 
velocity  of  any  working  point  at  which  a  resistance  B  is  overcomCi 
d  the  distance  through  which  it  is  driven;  then 

8  =  V  t',  8'=v  t; 

and  multiplying  equation  1  of  Ar^cle  24  by  the  time  t,  we  obtain 
the  following  equation : — 

2-Pi;«  =  2*Ri/<  =  2-P«=  2-R«'j (1.) 

which  expresses  the  equality  of  energy  exerted,  and  work  per- 
formedy  for  constant  e£forts  and  resistances. 

When  the  eflforts  and  resistances  vary,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Article  11,  to  show  that  the  same  principle  is  expressed  as 
follows : — 

2|p  J5  =  ^  j  'Rd8'; (2.) 

where  the  symbol  /  expresses  the  operation  of  finding  the  work 

performed  against  a  var3ring  resistance,  or  the  energy  exerted  by  a 
varying  effort,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the  symbol  2  expresses  the 
operation  of  adding  together  the  quantities  of  energy  exerted,  or 
work  performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  different  points  of  the 
machine. 

27.  Tari«Hs  Factors  •f  Energr. — A  quantity  of  energy,  like  a 
quantity  of  work,  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  either  a  force 
into  a  distance,  or  a  statical  moment  into  an  angular  motion,  or  the 
intensity  of  a  pressure  into  a  volume.  These  processes  have  already 
been  explained  in  detail  in  Articles  5  and  6. 

28.  The  Eacrgy  Exerted  in  Prodncing  Acceleration  {A,  M.,  549) 

is  equal  to  the  work  of  acceleration,  whose  amount  has  been  inves- 
tigated in  Articles  14  a  and  15. 

29.  The  Accelerating  sffart  {A,  M.,  554)  by  which  a  given 
increase  of  velocity  in  a  given  mass  is  produced,  and  which  is 
exerted  by  the  driving  body  against  the  driven  body,  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resistance  due  to  acceleration  which  the  driven 
body  exerts  against  the  driving  body,  and  whose  amount  has  been 
given  in  Articles  14  A  and  15.  Referring,  therefore,  to  equations  4 
and  8  of  Article  14  a,  we  find  the  two  following  expressions,  the  first 
of  which  gives  the  accelerating  effort  required  to  produce  a  gl'veix 

D 
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acceleration  dvm&  body  whose  weight  is  W,  when  the  Ume  dtia 
which  that  acceleration  is  to  be  produced  is  given,  and  the  second, 
the  same  accelerating  efifort,  when  the  distcmce  da  =  t7  c^^  in  which 
the  acceleration  is  to  be  produced  is  given  :^^ 

(1) 


9 

V  dv 
'    da  " 

d  V 
dt 

W 

• 

9 

w 

9 

2d8 

Keferring  next  to  Article  15,  case  1,  we  find  from  equations  5y 
6,  and  7,  that  the  work  of  acceleration  corresponding  to  an  increase 
if  a  in  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rotating  body  whoso  moment  of 
inertia  is  I,  is 

I  •  d  (a*)  _  I  a  da 

Let  dthQ  the  time,  and  di  =  a  d  t  the  cmgtdar  motion  in  wMch 
that  acceleration  is  to  be  produced ;  let  P  be  the  accelerating  effort, 
and  I  its  leverage,  or  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action ' 
from  the  axis;  then,  according  as  the  time  dt,  or  the  angle  di,ia 
given,  we  have  the  two  following  expressions  for  the  accelerating 
couple : — 

P«  =  -.-;" (3.) 

g    dt  ^  ^ 

_I    a  d  a  ^1    d  (aF)  ..  . 

g  "    di        g'  2di ^  '' 

Lastly,  referring  to  Article  15,  case  2,  equation  9,  we  find,  tiiat 
if  a  train  of  mechanism  consists  of  varioiui  parts,  and  if  "W  be  the 
weight  of  any  one  of  those  parts,  whose  velocity  i/  bears  to  that  of 

the  driving  point  v  the  ratio  —  =  n,  then  the  accelerating  effort 

V 

which  must  be  applied  to  the  driving  point,  in  order  that,  during 
the  interval  d  t,  in.  which  the  driving  point  moves  through  the 
distance  da  =  v  dt,  that  point  may  undergo  the  acceleration  d  v, 
and  each  weight  W  the  corresponding  acceleration  r^dv,iB  giy«i 
by  one  or  other  of  the  two  formulae — 

_      ^n^W    dv  ,^.. 

^=^~'dt • <^-) 

'~T~''dt~      g      'Sid* ^^' 
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30.  lir«rk    DvIbs  Ketardati«n — EnciVT   Stored    and    ReMMred. 

(i.  Jlf.,  528,  549,  550.) — ^In  order  to  cause  a  given  retaxdation,  or 
diminution  of  the  velocity  of  a  given  body,  in  a  given  time,  or 
while  it  traverses  a  given  distance,  resistance  must  be  opposed  to 
its  motion  equal  to  the  effort  which  would  be  required  to  produce 
in  the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  distance,  an  acceleration  equal  to 
the  retardation. 

A  moving  body,  therefore,  while  being  retarded,  overcomes  re- 
sutcmce  and  performs  worh;  and  that  work  is  equal  to  the  energy 
exerted  in  producing  an  acceleration  of  the  same  body  equal  to  the 
retardation. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  stated,  in  Article  12,  that 
the  work  performed  in  accelerating  the  speed  of  the  moving  pieces 
of  a  machine  is  not  necessarily  lost;  for  those  moving  pieces,  by 
xetuming  to  their  original  speed,  are  capable  of  performing  an 
equal  amount  of  work  in  overcoming  resistance;  so  that  the  pei^ 
fbimance  of  such  work  is  not  prevented,  but  only  deferred.  Hence 
energy  exerted  in  acceleration  is  said  to  be  stored;  and  when  by  a 
gabseqaent  and  equal  retardation  an  equal  amount  of  work  is  per- 
formed, that  energy  is  said  to  be  resioTed. 

The  algebraical  expressions  for  the  relations  between  a  retarding 
resistance,  and  the  retardation  which  it  produces  in  a  given  body 
by  acting  during  a  given  time  or  through  a  given  space,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  equations  of  Article  29  simply  by  putting  iEl>  the 
symbol  for  a  resistance,  instead  of  P,  the  symbol  for  an  e&rt,  and 
— df3y  the  symbol  for  a  retardation,  instead  of  d%  the  symbol  £nr 
an  acceleration. 

31.  The  Actma  BmBgy  {A,  M.,  547,  589)  of  a  moving  body  is 
&e  work  which  it  is  capable  of  performing  against  a  retarding 
TBBistance  before  being  brought  to  rest,  and  is  equal  to  the  energy 
which  ,Tnngt  be  exerted  on  the  body  to  bring  it  from  a  state  of  rest 
io  its  actual  velocity.  The  value  of  that  quantity  is  the  product  cf 
ihe  weight  of  the  body  into  the  height  from  vohvik  it  nmat  faU  to 
moqiiire  its  actual  velocity;  that  is  to  say, 

'^ ■ (>•) 

The  total  actnal  energy  of  a  system  of  bodies,  each  moving  with 
its  own  velocity,  is  denoted  by       . 

aad 'wbea  those  Ixtdiea  are  tbe  pieces  of  a  machme^  whose  velocitiea 
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bear  definite  ratios  (any  one  of  which  is  denoted  by  n)  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  driving  point  v,  their  total  actual  energy  is 

^•»«'W, (3.) 

being  the  product  of  the  reduced  inertia  (or  co-efficient  of  steadiness, 
as  Mr.  Moseley  calls  it)  into  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  tlie 
driving  point. 

The  actual  energy  of  a  rotating  body  whose  angular  velocity  is  a^ 
and  moment  of  inertia  2  W  r*  =  I,  is 

'21.     (4) 

that  is,  the  product  of  the  moment  of  inertia  into  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity y  2i.,  of  a  point,  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
wnity. 

When  a  given  amount  of  energy  is  alternately  stored  and  re- 
stored by  alternate  increase  and  diminution  in  the  speed  of  a  ma- 
chine, the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  is  alternately  increased  and 
diminished  by  that  amount. 

Actual  energy,  like  motion,  is  relative  only.  That  is  to  say,  in 
computing  the  actual  energy  of  a  body,  which  is  the  capacity  it 
possesses  of  performing  work  upon  certain  other  bodies  by  reason 
of  its  motion,  it  is  the  motion  r datively  to  those  other  bodies  that  is 
to  be  taken  inte  account. 

For  example,  if  it  be  wished  te  determine  how  many  turns  a 
-vheel  of  a  locomotive  engine,  rotating  with  a  given  velocity,  would 
make,  before  being  stepped  by  the  friction  of  its  bearings  only,  sup- 
posing it  lifted  out  of  contact  with  the  rails, — ^the  actual  energy  of 
that  wheel  is  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  frame  of  the  engine  to 
which  those  bearings  are  fixed,  and  is  simply  the  actual  energy  due 
to  the  rotation.  But  if  the  wheel  be  supposed  to  be  detached  from 
the  engine,  and  it  is  inquired  how  high  it  wUl  ascend  up  a  perfectly 
smooth  inclined  pla/ne  before  being  stopped  by  the  attractUyn  of  the 
eoHh,  then  its  actual  energy  is  to  be  taken  rdoMvely  to  the  ewrth; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  energy  of  rotation  already  mentioned,  is  to  be 
added  the  energy  due  to  the  ^anslation  or  forward  motion  of  the 
wheel  along  with  its  axis. 

32.  A  Reciprocating  Force  (A,  M.,  556)  is  a  force  which  acts 
alternately  as  an  effort  and  as  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance, 
according  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body.  Such  a  force  is 
the  weight  of  a  moving  piece  whose  centre  of  gravity  alternately 
rises  and  falls;  and  such  is  the  elasticity  of  a  perfectly  elastic  body. 
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The  work  which  a  body  performs  in  moving  against  a  reciprocating 
force  is  employed  in  increasing  its  own  potential  energy,  and  is  not 
lost  by  the  body;  so  that  by  the  motion  of  a  body  alternately 
against  and  with  a  reciprocating  force,  energy  is  stored  and  re- 
stored, as  well  as  by  alternate  acceleration  and  retardation. 

Let  3  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the  moving  pieces 
of  any  machine,  and  h  a  height  through  which  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  them  all  is  alternately  raised  and  lowered.  Then  the 
quantity  of  energy—  h^W 

IB  stored  while  the  centre  of  gravity  is  rising,  and  restored  while  it 
is  falling. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  plungers  of 
a  dngle  acting  pumping  steam  engine.  The  weight  of  those 
plungers  acts  as  a  resistance  while  they  are  being  lifted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston;  and  the  same  weight  acts  as 
effort  when  the  plungers  descend  and  drive  before  them  the  water 
with  which  the  pump  barrels  have  been  filled.  Thus,  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  is  stored  during  the  up-stroke 
of  the  plungers ;  and  during  their  down-stroke  the  same  amount  of 
energy  is  restored,  and  employed  in  performing  the  work  of  raising 
water  and  overcoming  its  friction. 

33.  Periodical  iHotioii*  {A,  M.,  553,) — ^If  a  body  moves  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  periodically  returns  to  its  original  velocity,  then 
at  the  end  of  each  period,  the  entire  variation  of  its  actual  energy 
is  nothing;  and  if,  during  any  part  of  the  period  of  motion,  energy 
has  been  stored  by  acceleration  of  the  body,  the  same  quantity  of 
energy  exactiy  must  have  been  during  another  part  of  the  period 
restored  by  retardation  of  the  body. 

If  the  body  also  returns  in  the  course  of  the  same  period  to  the 
same  position  relatively  to  all  bodies  which  exert  reciprocating 
forces  on  it — ^for  example,  if  it  returns  periodically  to  the  same 
elevation  relatively  to  the  earth's  surface — ^any  quantity  of  energy 
which  has  been  stored  during  one  part  of  the  period  by  moving 
against  reciprocating  forces  must  have  been  exactly  restored  during 
another  part  of  the  period. 

Hence  (U  the  end  of  each  period,  the  equality  of  energy  and  work, 
and  the  hala/nce  of  mean  effort  cmd  mean  resistance,  holds  with 
respect  to  the  drimng  effort  a/nd  the  resistances,  exactly  a>s  if  the  speed 
were  uniform  a/nd  the  redprocatvng  forces  nvU;  and  all  the  equa- 
tions of  Articles  24  and  26  are  applicable  to  periodic  motion,  pro* 
vided  that  in  the  equations  of  Artide  24,  and  equation  1  of  Aiiide 
26,  P,  R,  and  v  are  held  to  denote  the  mea/n  values  of  the  efforts, 
resistances,  and  velocities, — that  s  and  tf  are  held  to  denote  spaces 
moved  through  in  one  or  more  entire  periods, — and  that  in  equa- 
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tion  2  of  Article  26,  the  integrations  denoted  by    T  be  held  to 

extend  to  one  or  more  erdire  periods. 

These  principles  are  illustrated  hy  the  steam  engina  The  velo* 
cities  of  its  moving  parts  are  continually  varying,  and  those  of 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  piston,  are  periodically  reversed  in  direc- 
tion. But  at  the  end  of  each  period,  called  a  rev(^tUi4m,  or  double- 
stroke,  every  part  returns  to  its  original  position  and  velocity ;  so 
that  the  equality  of  energy  and  work,  and  the  egucdUy  of  the  meom 
effort  to  the  mean  resistance  redv>ced  to  the  driving  point, — that  is, 
the  equality  of  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  pis- 
ton to  the  mean  total  resistance  reduced  to  the  piston — ^hold  for 
one  or  any  whole  number  of  complete  revolutions,  exactly  as  for 
miiform  speed. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  two  fundamentally  different  ways 
of  ooDside^TperiodicaUy  moving  machine,  each  of  which  misb 
be  employed  in  succession,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  its  working. 

I.  In  the  first  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  one  or  more  whole  periods,  with  a  view  to  the  determina* 
tion  of  the  relation  between  the  mean  resistances  and  mean  efforts, 
and  of  the  efficiency;  that  is,  the  ratio  which  the  useful  part  of 
its  work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
-every  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical 

IL  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  considered  the  action  of  the 
-machine  during  intervals  of  time  less  than  its  period,  in  order  to 
determine  the  law  of  the  periodic  changes  in  the  motions  of  the 
pieces  of  which  the  machine  consists,  and  of  the  periodic  or  recip- 
rocating forces  by  which  such  changes  are  produced. 

34.  Sterdiis  and  SMppins.  {A,  M.,  691.) — The  sta/rting  of  a 
machine  consists  in  setting  it  in  motion  from,  a  state  of  rest,  and 
bringing  it  up  to  its  proper  mean  velocity.  This  operation  requires 
the  exertion,  besides  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  mean  re- 
sistance^ of  an  additional  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  of  the  machine  when  moving  with  its  mean  velocity,  as  found 
according  to  the  principles  of  Article  31. 

If,  in  order  to  stop  a  machine,  the  effort  of  the  prime  mover  is 
simply  suspended,  tiie  machine  will  continue  to  go  until  work  has 
been  performed  in  overcoming  resistances  equal  to  the  actual  energy 
due  to  the  speed  of  the  machine  at  the  time  of  suspending  the  effort 
of  the  prime  mover. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  time  required  by  this  operation,  the 
resistance  may  be  increased  by  means  of  the  friction  of  a  brake* 
Brakes  will  be  further  described  in  the  sequel 

35,  The  Efficiency  of  a  machine  {A,  M.,  660,  664)  has  already 
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been  defined  to  bo  a  fraction  expressing  the  ratio  of  the  useful 
work  to  the  whole  work  performed,  which  is  equal  to  the  enen:g7 
expended.  The  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  unitp,  denot- 
ing the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  machine  in  which  no  work  is  lost. 
!llie  object  of  improvements  in  machines  is  to  bring  their  efficiency 
as  near  to  unity  as  possible. 

As  to  useful  and  lost  work,  see  Article  12.  The  aJgebiaical  ex- 
pression of  the  efficiency  of  a  machine  having  uniform  or  periodical 
motion,  is  obtained  by  introducing  the  distinction  between  useful 
and  lost  work  into  the  equations  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Thus, 
let  P  denote  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point,  8  the  spaoe  de- 
scribed by  it  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  b^ng  a  whole  number  of 
periods  or  revolutions,  Hi  the  mean  us^ul  resistance,  s^  the  space 
through  which  it  is  overcome  in  the  same  interval,  E,  any  one  of 
the  prejudicial  resistances,  Sg  the  space  through  which  it  is  over- 
come; then 

P«  =  E,i«i  +  V  .  B^Sg; (1.) 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by 

P«  '"R,«,  +  2-R,«, ^  ^^ 

In  many  cases  the  lost  work  of  a  machine,  H,  8^  consists  of  a  con* 
stant  part,  and  of  a  part  bearing  to  the  usef^  work  a  proportion 
depending  in  some  definite  manner  on  the  sizes,  figures,  arrange- 
ment, and  connection  of  the  pieces  of  the  train,  on  which  also  de- 
pends the  constant  part  of  the  lost  work.  In  such  cases  the  whole 
eneigy  expended  and  the  efficiency  of  the  ma<;hine  are  expressed  by 
the  equations 

P«  =  (l-fA)Ri«i  +  Bi^ 

R,  «i  1 


^'         1+A+    ^ 


Rl  8i 


(3.) 


and  the  first  of  these  is  the  mathematical  expression  of  what  Mr. 
Moseley  calls  the  "  modulus  "  of  a  machine. 

The  useful  work  of  an  intermediate  piece  in  a  train  of  mechanism 
consists  in  driving  the  piece  which  follows  it,  and  is  less  than  the 
energy  exerted  upon  it  by  the  amount  of  the  work  lost  in  overcom- 
ing its  own  Motion.  Hence  the  efficiency  of  such  an  intermediate 
piece  is  the  ratio  of  the  work  performed  by  it  in  driving  the  follow- 
ing piece,  to  the  energy  exerted  on  it  by  the  preceding  piece;  and  it 
is  evident  that  ths  efficieTicy  of  a  machine  is  the  product  of  tlie  effi- 
ciencies of  the  series  of  moving  pieces  which  transmit  energy  from  tJie 
driving  point  to  the  working  point. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  a  train  of  successive  macldnes,  each 
driving  that  which  follows  it. 

36.  Power  and  Etfeci— Hone-Power. — The  power  of  a  machine 
is  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  effect,  the  useful  work  performed,  in 
some  interval  of  time  of  definite  length,  such  as  a  second,  a  minute, 
an  hour,  or  a  day. 

The  unit  of  power  called  conventionally  a  horse-power,  is  550 
foot-pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or 
1,980,000  foot-pounds  per  hour.  The  efifect  is  eq\ml  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  efficiency.  The  loss  of  power  is  the  difference 
between  the  effect  and  the  power.     (See  also  Article  3.) 

37.  General  Eqnatton. — ^The  following  general  equation  presents 
at  one  view  the  principles  of  the  action  of  machines,  whether  mov- 
ing uniformly,  periodically,  or  otherwise : — 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  any  moving  piece  of  the  machine ; 

A,  when  positive,  the  elevation,  and  when  negative,  the  depres- 
sion, which  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  moving  pieces 
undergoes  in  the  interval  of  time  under  consideration ;  v,  the  velo- 
city at  the  beginning,  and  Vg  the  velocity  at  the  end,  of  the  interval 
in  question,  with  which  a  given  particle  of  the  machine  of  the 
weight  W  is  moving; 

g,  the  acceleration  which  gravity  causes  in  a  second,  or  32*2  feet 
per  second ; 


/ 


Th 


'R  d  ^,  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  any  resistance 

during  the  interval  in  question; 

^  d  s,  the  energy  exerted  during  the  interval  in  question. 

?he  second  and  third  terms  of  the  right  hand  side,  when  positive, 
are  ervergy  stored;  when  negative,  energy  restored. 

The  principle  represented  by  the  equation  is  expressed  in  words 
as  follows : — 

The  energy  exerted,  added  to  the  energy  restored,  is  equal  to  Hia 
energy  stored  added  to  the  vxyrk  performed. 

Section  4. — Of  Dyncumometers, 

38.  DynamoineterB  are  instruments  for  measuring  and  recording 
the  energy  exerted  and  work  performed  by  machines.  They  may 
be  classed  as  follows : — 

L  Instruments  which  merely  indicate  the  force  exerted  between 
a  driving  body  and  a  driven  body   leaving  the  distance  through 
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wliicli  that  force  is  exerted  to  be  observed  independently.     The 
following  are  examples  of  this  class : — 

a.  The  weight  of  a  solid  body  may  be  so  suspended  as  to  balance 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  as  in  Mr.  Scott  Bussell's  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  canal  boats,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tiona  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinlywrgh,  voL  xiv. 

b.  The  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  may  be  employed  to  balance 
and  measore  the  effort  required  to  drag  a  carriage  or  other  body, 
as  in  the  mercurial  dynamometer  invented  by  Mr.  John  Milne  of 
Edinburgh. 

f.  The  available  energy  of  a  prime  mover  may  be  wholly  ex- 
pended in  overcoming  friction,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  measured 
bj  a  weight,  as  in  Prony's  dynamometer,  to  be  afterwards  more 
particularly  described. 

d.  A  spring  balance  may  be  interposed  between  a  prime  mover 
and  a  body  whose  resistance  it  overcomes,  so  as  to  indicate  at  each 
instant  the  magnitude  of  that  resistance. 

II.  Instruments  which  record  at  once  the  force,  motion,  and 
work  of  a  machine,  by  drawing  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  as  the 
case  may  be  (such  as  that  shown  in  fig.  3,  Article  11)  whose 
absdssse  represent  on  a  suitable  scale  the  distances  moved  through, 
its  ordinates  the  correspondiug  resistances  overcome,  and  its  area 
the  work  performed. 

A  dynamometer  of  this  class  consists  essentially  of  two  principal 
parte :  a  spring  whose  deflection  indicates  the  force  exerted  between 
a  driving  body  and  a  driven  body,  and  a  band  of  paper,  or  a  card, 
moving  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  deflection  of  the  spring 
with  a  velocity  bearing  a  known  constant  proportion  to  the  velo- 
city with  which  the  resistance  is  overcome.  The  spring  carries  a 
pen  or  pencil,  which  marks  on  the  paper  or  card  the  required  line. 
The  following  examples  of  this  class  of  instruments  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  sequel: — 

&   Morin's  Traction  Dynamometer. 
6.  Morin's  Rotatory  Dynamometer. 

e.    Watt  and  M*Naught*s  Steam  Engine  Indicator. 

III.  Instruments  which  record  the  work  performed,  but  not  the 
resistance  and  motion  separately. 

39.  Pr«By*«  FriclioB  Dynamoiiieter    ^5-* a . a 


measures  the  useful  work  performed 

by  a  prime  mover,  by  causing  the 

whole  of  that  work  to  be  expended 

in  overcoming  the  firiction  of   a 

brake.     In  fig.  12,  A  represents  a  pj^  j2. 

cylindrical    drum,  driven   by  the 

prime  mover.     The  block  D,  attached  to  the  lever  B  C,  and  tho 
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smaller  blocks  -with  which  the  chain  E  is  shod,  form  a  brake  which 
embraces  the  drum,  and  which  is  tightened  by  means  of  the  screws 
F,  F,  until  its  friction  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  drum  to  rotate  at 
an  uniform  speed.  The  end  C  of  the  lever  carries  a  scale  G,  in 
which  weights  are  placed  to  an  amount  just  sufficient  to  balance 
the  friction,  and  keep  the  lever  horizontal.  The  lever  ought  to  be 
fio  loaded  at  B  that  when  there  are  no  weights  in  the  scale,  it  shall 
be  balanced  upon  the  axis.  The  lever  is  prevented  from  deviating 
to  any  inconvenient  extent  fix)m  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of 
safety  stops  or  guards  H,  K. 

The  weight  of  the  load  in  the  scale  which  balances  the  friction 
being  multiplied  into  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion C  from  the  axis,  gives  the  TtwymenJb  of  friction^  which  being 
multiplied  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  drum,  gives  the  rate  of 
vsefid  work  or  effective  power  of  the  prime  mover. 

As  the  whole  of  that  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion between  the  drum  and  the  brake,  the  heat  produced  is  in 
general  considerable;  and  a  stream  of  water  must  be  directed  on 
the  rubbing  surfaces  to  abstract  that  heat. 

The  friction  dynamometer  is  simple  and  easily  made;  but  it  is 
ill  adapted  to  measure  a  variable  effort ;  and  it  requires  that  when 
the  power  of  a  prime  mover  is  measured,  its  ordinary  work  should 
be  interrupted,  which  is  inconvenient  and  sometimes  impracticable. 

40.  THKoHvPu  TmctioB  DyiiMnometer* — The  descriptions  of  this 
and  some  other  dynamometers  invented  by  General  Morin  are 
abridged  from  his  works  entitled  Sur  qudques  Appareils  dynamo' 
fnetriqties  and  Notions  fondamerUales  de  Mecanique. 

Fig.  13  is  a  plan  and  fig.  13  a  an  elevation  of  a  dynamometer  for 
recording  by  a  diagram  the  work  of  dragging  a  load  horizontally. 
«a,  bb,  are  a  pair  of  steel  springs,  through  which  the  tractive 
force  is  transmitted,  and  which  serve  by  their  deflection  to  measure 
that  force.  They  are  connected  together  at  the  ends  by  the  steel 
links  ff  The  effort  of  the  prime  mover  is  applied,  through  the 
link  r,  to  the  gland  d,  which  is  fixed  on  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
most spring;  the  equal  and  opposite  resistance  of  the  vehicle  is 
applied  to  the  gland  c,  which  is  fixed  on  the  middle  of  the  after- 
most spring.  When  no  tractive  force  is  exerted,  the  inward  faces 
of  the  springs  are  straight  and  parallel ;  when  a  force  is  exerted, 
the  springs  are  bent,  and  are  drawn  apart,  through  a  distance  pro- 
portional to  the  force.  The  springs  are  protected  against  being 
bent  so  far  as  to  injure  them  by  means  of  the  safety  bridles  i,  i, 
with  their  bolts  e,  e.  Those  bridles  are  carried  by  the  after-gland, 
and  their  bolts  serve  to  stop  the  foremost  spring  when  it  is  drawn 
forward  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  elasticity 
-and  strejigHhs 
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Tb»  fmae  of  the  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  the  paper  band 


Fig.  13. 


© 


Fig.  13  a. 


is  carried  by  the  after-gland.  The  principal  parts  of  that  apparatus 
«re  the  following: — 

ly  store  dram  on  which  the  paper  band  is  rolled  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  exp^dment^  and  off  which  it  is  drawn  as  the 
experiment  proceeds ; 

ff,  taking-Tip  dram,  to  which  one  end  of  the  paper  band  is  glued, 
and  which  draws  along  and  rolls  up  the  paper  band  with  a  velocity 
jvoportional  to  that  of  the  vehicle.  Fixed  on  the  axis  of  this  drum 
is  a  fosee  having  a  spiral  groove  round  it,  whose  radius  gradually 
increases  at  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  effective  radius  of 
the  drum  g  is  increased  during  its  motion  by  the  rolling  of  succes- 
sive coils  of  paper  upon  it.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  that 
increase  of  the  effective  radius  of  the  drum  from  accelerating  the 
speed  of  the  paper  band; 

n  is  a  drum  which  receives  through  a  train  of  wheelwork  and 
endless  screws,  a  velociiy  proportional  to  that  of  the  wheels  of  the 
vehicle,  and  which,  by  means  of  a  cord,  drives  the  fusee.  The 
mechanism  is  usually  so  designed  that  the  paper  moves  at  onO' 
fiftieth  of  the  speed  of  the  vehicle. 

Between  the  drums  I  and  g,  there  are  three  small  rollers  to  sup- 
port the  paper  band  and  keep  it  steady. 

One  of  the  safety  bridles  carries  a  pencil  k,  which,  being  at  rest 
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relatively  to  the  frame  of  the  recording  apparatus,  traces  a 
straight  line  on  the  band  of  paper  as  the  latter  travels  below 
the  pencil  That  line  is  called  the  zero  Une,  and  corresponds  to 
O  X  in  fig.  3. 

An  arm  fixed  to  the  forward  gland  carries  another  pencil,  whose 
position  is  adjusted  before  the  experiment^  so  that  when  there  is 
no  tractive  force  its  point  rests  on  the  zero  lina  During  the  ex- 
periment, this  pencil  traces  on  the  paper  band  a  line  such  as 
£  K  G,  £g.  3,  whose  ordinate  or  distance  from  any  given  point  in 
the  zero  line  is  the  deflection  of  the  pair  of  springs,  and  propor- 
tional to  the  tractive  force,  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  jour- 
ney of  the  vehicle. 

The  areas  of  the  diagrams  drawn  by  this  apparatus,  representing 
quantities  of  work,  may  be  found  either  by  the  method  described 
in  Articles  11,  11  a,  or  by  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  areas  of 
plane  figures,  called  the  Flammeter,  of  which  various  forms  have 
been  invented   by   Ernst,   Sang,   Clerk   Maxwell,   Amstler,  and 

others. 

A  third  pencil,  actuated  by  a  clock,  is  sometimes  caused  to  mark 

a  series  of  dote  on  the  paper  band  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and 

so  to  record  the  changes  of  velocity. 

When  one  vehicle  (such  as  a  locomotive  engine)  drags  one  or 
more  others,  the  apparatus  may,  if  convenient,  be  turned  hind  side 
before,  and  carried  by  the  foremost  vehicle.  In  such  a  case  the 
motion  of  the  band  of  paper  ought  to  be  derived,  not  from  a  driving 
wheel,  which  is  liable  to  slip,  but  from  a  bearing  wheeL 

When  the  apparatus  is  used  to  record  the  tractive  force  and 
work  performed  in  towing  a  vessel,  the  apparatus  for  moving  the 
paper  band  may  be  driven  by  means  of  a  wheel  or  fan,  acted  upon 
by  the  water;  in  which  case,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  band 
to  that  of  the  vessel  should  be  determined  by  experiment. 

Owing  to  the  varieties  which  exist  in  the  elasticitv  of  steel,  the 
relation  between  the  deflections  of  the  springs  and  the  tractive 
forces  can  only  be  roughly  calculated  beforehand,  and  should  be 
determined  exactly  by  diLt  experiment-that  is,  by  hanging 
known  weights  to  the  springs  and  noting  the  deflections. 

The  best  form  of  longitudinal  section  for  each  spring  is  that 
which  gives  the  greatest  flexibility  for  a  given  strength,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parabolas,  having  their  vertices  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
spring,  and  meeting  base  to  base  in  the  middle — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
thickness  of  the  spring  at  any  given  point  of  its  length  should  be 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  nearest  end  of  the  spring.     To  express  this  by  a  formula,  let 

c  be  the  half-length  of  the  spring; 

k  the  thickness  in  the  middle; 
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K  the  distanoe  of  any  point  in  the  spring  ftom  tlie  cud  nearest 
teit; 

K  die  thicfcneM  at  tliat  point;  then 


'■='Vj- 


..(I.) 


The  bxeaddi  of  each  Bpriug  should  be  uniform,  and,  according  to 
Q«net&I  Moiin,  should  not  exceed  from  1^  to  3  iuchea.  Let  it  bo 
denoted  by  6. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  calculating  beforehand  the  pro- 
hdbU  joint  deflection  of  a  given  pair  of  springs  under  a  given  trao* 
tiye  force ; — 

Let  the  dimensions  e,h,b,\x  stated  in  inches,  aud  the  force  P 
inpoands. 

Let  y  denote  the  deflection  in  inches. 

Let  E  denote  the  moduivs  ofdagticUy  of  steel,  in  pounds  ou  the 
■qnare  inch.  Its  value,  for  different  specimens  of  steel,  varies  from 
29,000,000  to  42,000,000,  the  smaUer  values  being  the  most  com- 
mon.    Then 

SPc" 


..(3.) 


^~E6A' 

The  deflection  should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  about  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  length  of  the  springs. 

n  figs.  14,  U  a. 


and  is  designed  to  record  the  -work  performed  by  a  prime  mover  in 
transmittiiig  rotatory  motion  to  any  machine.     A  is  a  fast  pulley. 
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and  C  a  loose  pulley,  on  the  same  shaft.  A  belt  transmits  motion 
from  the  prime  mover  to  one  or  other  of  those  pulleys  according  as 
it  is  desired  to  transmit  motion  to  the  shaft  or  not. 

A  third  pulley,  B,  on  the  same  shaft,  carries  the  belt  which 
transmits  motion  to  the  machine  to  be  driven.  This  pulley  is  also 
loose  on  the  shaffc  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  mov- 
ing relatively  to  the  shaft,  backwards  and  forwards  through  a  small 
arc,  suf&cient  to  admit  of  the  deflection  of  a  steel  spring  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted  from  the  shaffc  to  the  pulley. 

One  end  of  that  spring  is  flxed  to  the  shaft,  so  that  the  spring 
projects  from  the  shaffc  like  an  arm,  and  rotates  along  with  it 
The  other  end  of  the  spring  is  connected  with  the  pulley  B  near  its 
circumference,  and  is  the  means  of  driving  that  pulley;  so  that  the 
spring  undergoes  deflection  proportional  to  the  effort  exerted  by 
the  shaffc  on  the  pulley. 

A  frame  projecting  radially  like  an  arm  from  the  shaft,  and 
rotating  along  with  it,  carries  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  traction  dynamometer,  for  making  a  band  of  paper  move  radi- 
ally with  respect  to  the  shaffc  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  shaft  rotates.  A  pencil  carried  by  this  frame 
traces  a  zero  line  on  the  paper  band;  and  another  pencil  carried 
by  the  end  of  the  spring,  traces  a  line  whose  ordinates  represent 
the  forces  exerted,  just  as  in  the  traction  dynamometer. 

The  mechanism  for  moving  the  paper  band  is  driven  by  a  toothed 
ring  surrounding  the  shaffc,  and  kept  at  rest  while  the  shaffc  rotates 
by  means  of  a  catch.  When  that  catch  is  drawn  back,  the  toothed 
'ring  is  set  free,  rotates  along  with  the  shaft,  and  ceases  to  drive 
the  mechanism;  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  paper  band  can  be 
stopped  if  necessary.     (See  Addendum,  page  807) 

42.  flHorhk*m  Integratiiig  Dynamometcn  record  simply  the  work 
performed  in  dragging  a  vehicle  or  driving  a  machine,  without  re- 
cording separately  the  force  and  the  motion.  The  general  principle 
of  the  method  by  which  this  is  effected  is  shown  by  ^g,  15,  in 

which  A  represents  a  plane  circular 
disc,  made  to  rotate  with  an  angular 
velocity  proportional  to  the  speed  of 
^^^  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  or  machine, 
and  B  a  small  wheel  driven  by  the 
friction  of  the  disc  against  its  edge, 
Kg.  16.  and  having  its  axis  parallel  to  a 

radius  of  the  disc.  The  wheel  B, 
and  some  mechanism  which  it  drives,  are  carried  by  a  frame 
which  is  carried  by  one  of  the  dynamometer  springs,  and  so  ad- 
justed that  the  distance  of  the  edge  of  B  from  the  centre  of  A  is 
egaa)  io  the  deflection  of  the  springs^  and  proportional  to  the  effort 


msicATon, 


The  velocity  of  the  edge  of  B  at  any  instant  being  the  produi^ 
of  its  diataDce  &om  the  centra  of  A  into  the  angular  velocity  of  A, 
IB  proportional  to  the  prodact  of  the  effort  into  the  velocity  of  tha 
Wiicle  or  machine— that  is,  to  the  rate  at  which  work  u  ji«rformed; 
ttierefore  the  motion  of  the  wheel  B,  in  any  interval  of  time,  is 
mvporUoTuU  to  the  work  performed  in  that  time;  and  that  wort  can 
be  recorded  hy  meauB  of  dial  plates,  with  indexes  moved  by  a  txaia 
of  wheelwork  driven  by  the  ■wheel  E. 

43.  iBdiciu«--AppiicBUan  to  (he  HicwH  Engiiie. — This  instrumenb 
was  invented  hy  Watt,  and  has  since  been  improved  by  other  in- 
Tientora,  and  especially  by  Mr.  M'Naught.  Its  object  is  to  record, 
by  meajis  of  a  diagram,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
•team  against  one  of  the  faces  of  a  piston  at  each  point  of  the  pis- 
ton's motion,  and  so  to  afford  the  means  of  computing,  accordinjf 
to  the  principles  of  Article  6  and  Article  11,  first,  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  steam  in  driving  the  piston  during  the  forward 
■fattke ;  secondly,  the  work  lost  by  the  piston  in  expelling  th» 
Bteam  from  the  cylinder  during  the  return  stroke;  and  thirdly,  the 
difference  of  these  quantities,  which  is  the  tj/vaiitMe  or  effecliva 
toietgj  exerted  1^  the  steam  on  the  piston,  and  'which,  being  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute  and  divided  by  33,000 
foot-pounds,  gives  the  indicated  hoose-foweb. 

The  indicator  in  its  present  form  ia  represented  by  fig.  16,   AB 
is  a  cylindrical  case.     Its  lower  end  A  contains         . 
a  aniall  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  piston,  which        A^ 
cylinder,  by  means  of  the  screwed  noide  at  ita  ^ 
lower  end,  can  be  fixed  in  any  convenient  poai- 
tion  on  a  tube  communicating  with  that  end  of 
the  engine  cylinder  where  the  work  of  the  steam 
is  determine   The  communication  between  the 
engine  cylinder  and  the  indicator  cyhnder  can  be    ^ 
opened  and  shut  at  will  by  means  of  the  cock  K. 
When  it  is  open,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  - 
the  steam  on  the  en^ne  piston  and  on  the  indi- 
cator piston  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  sama 

The  upper  end  B  of  the  cylindrical  case  con-  j 
tains  a  spiral  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  piston  or  to  ita  rod,  and  the  other 
to  the  top  of  the  casings  The  indicator  piston 
is  pressed  from  below  hy  the  steam,  and  from 
above  by  the  atmosphere.  When  iJie  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
tiie  spring  retains  its  unstrained  length,  and  the  piston  its  original 
podtioii.  When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  exoeeils  that  of  the 
atmcopbeie,  the  pistoa  ia  driven  outwards,  and  tiie  spring  com- 
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pressed;  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  piston  is  driven  inwards,  and  the  spring  extended. 
The  compression  or  extension  of  the  spring  indicates  the  difference, 
upward  or  downward,  betweeii  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  that 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  short  arm  C  projecting  from  the  indicator  piston  rod  carries  at 
one  side  a  pointer  D,  which  shows  the  pressure  on  a  scale  whose 
zero  denotes  the  pressure  of  ike  aJtmiosfphere,  and  which  is  graduated 
into  pounds  on  the  square  inch  both  upwards  and  downwards 
from  that  zero.  At  the  other  side,  the  short  arm  has  a  longer  arm 
jointed  to  it,  carrying  a  pencil  K 

F  is  a  brass  dram,  which  rotates  backward  and  forward  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  which,  when  about  to  be  used,  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  paper  called  a  "  card."  It  is  alternately  pulled  round  in 
one  direction  by  the  cord  H,  which  wraps  on  the  pulley  G,  and 
pulled  back  to  its  original  position  by  a  spring  contained  within 
itself.  The  cord  H  is  to  be  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
steam  engine  in  any  convenient  manner  which  shall  insure  that 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  drum  shall  at  every  instant  bear  a 
constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  steam  engine  piston :  the  back  and 
forward  motion  of  the  surface  of  the  drum  representing  that  of  the 
steam  engine  piston  on  a  reduced  scale.  This  having  been  done, 
and  before  opening  the  cock  K,  the  pencil  is  to  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  drum  during  a  few  strokes,  when  it  wiU  mark  on  the 
card  a  line  which,  when  the  card  is  afterwards  spread  out  flat, 
becomes  a  straight  line.  This  line,  whose  position  indicates  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  called  the  atnwspkeric  line.  In  fig. 
17,  it  is  represented  by  A  A. 
Then  the  cock  K  is  opened^  and  the  pencil  moving  up  and  down 

with  the  variations  of  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  traces  on  the  card 
during  each  complete  or  double 
stroke  a  curve  such  as  B  C  D  E  R 
The  ordinates  drawn  to  that  curve 
from  any  point  in  the  atmospheric 
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Fig.  17. 


line,  such  as  HK  and  HG,  indi- 
cate the  differences  between  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  motion  of  the 
piston.  The  ordinates  of  the  part  B  C  I)  E  represent  the  pres- 
sures of  the  steam  during  the  forward  stroke,  when  it  is  driving 
the  piston;  those  of  the  part  E  B  represent  the  pressures  of  the 
fiteam  when  the  piston  is  expelling  it  from  the  cylinder. 
To  found  exact  investigations  on  the  indicator  diagrams  of  steam 
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engines,  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  barometer;  but  this  is  gene- 
rally omitted;  in  which  case  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be 
assumed  at  its  mean  value,  being  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 
2116*4  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  at  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Let  A  O  =  H  F  be  ordinates  representing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  Then  O  F  V  parallel  to  A  A,  is  the  abaoltUe  or  trtie 
zero  Ime  of  the  diagram,  corresponding  to  no  pressure;  and  ordi- 
nates drawn  to  the  curve  from  that  line  represent  the  absolute 
intensities  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Let  O  B  and  L  £  be  ordi- 
nates touching  the  ends  of  the  diagram;  then 

O  L  represents  the  volume  traversed  by  the  piston  at  each  single 
stroke  (  =  «  A,  where  8  is  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  A  the  area 
of  the  piston) ; 

The  area  O  B  C  D  E  L  O  represents  ihe  energy  exerted  by  the 
steam  on  the  piston  during  the  forward  stroke ; 

The  area  O  B  E  L  O  represents  the  work  lost  in  expelling  the 
steam  during  the  back  stroke; 

The  area  B  C  D  E  P,  being  the  difference  of  the  above  areas,  re- 
presents the  effective  work  of  the  steam  on  the  piston,  during  the 
complete  stroke. 

Those  areas  can  be  found  by  the  method  explained  in  Article  11a. 

The  mean  forward  pressure,  the  mean  hack  pressure,  and  the  mean 
effecHve  pressure,  are  found  by  dividing  those  three  areas  respec- 
tively by  the  volume  s  A,  which  is  represented  by  O  L. 

Those  mean  pressures,  however,  can  be  found  by  a  direct  process, 
without  first  measuring  the  areas,  viz. : — 

Divide  the  length  of  the  diagram  O  L  into  any  convenient  num- 
ber, ti,  of  equal  parts  (the  usual  number  is  ten),  and  measure  the 
ordinates  at  the  two  ends  and  the  n—1  points  of  division;  so  that 
ordinates  are  measured  &om  n+1  equi-distant  points  in  O  L. 

Let  po  be  the  first,  p^  the  last,  and  pi,  p^  &c.,  the  intermediate 
ordinates  of  the  upper  curve  C  D  E ;  let  p'o  be  the  first,  p\  the  last, 
and  p\,  p*f,  &c.,  the  intermediate  ordinates  of  the  lower  curve 
E  G  B ;  let  /?«  denote  the  mean  forward  pressure,  p\  the  mean 
back  pressure,  and  p^  —  jp'«  the  mean  effective  pressure.     Then 


(1.) 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  may  be  computed 
at  once  irrespectively  of  the  forward  and  back  pressures,  and  of  the 
true  zero  line,  simply  by  measuring  a  series  of  equi-distant  breadths 

of  the  diagram  perpendicular  to  A  A,  such  as  GK  ;  the  mean  of 
which  breadths  represents  the  mean  effective  pressure.  That  is,  let 
ba  be  the  first,  h^  the  last,  and  5],  h^  &c.,  the  intermediate  breadths; 
then 

l>--y.=^(^  +  6.  +  J2  +  &c.) (2.) 

The  effective  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  during 
each  double  stroke  is  the  product  of  the  mean  effective  pressure, 
the  area  of  the  piston,  and  the  length  of  stroke,  or 

(p»-y«)Aa; (3.) 

and  if  N  be  the  number  of  double  strokes  in  a  minute,  the  indicated 
power  mfoatrpounda  per  minute  is 

0>«-y.)AN»; (4.) 

from  which  the  indicated  horse-power  is  found  by  dividing  by 
33,000. 

In  a  DoBble  Acting  Engine  the  steam  acts  alternately  on  either 
side  of  the  piston;  and  to  measure  the  power  accurately,  two  indi- 
cators shoidd  be  used  at  the  same  time,  communicating  respectively 
with  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  a  pair  of  diagrams  will 
be  obtained,  one  representing  the  action  of  the  steam  on  each  face 
of  the  piston.  The  mean  effective  pressure  is  to  be  found  as  above 
for  each  diagram  separately,  and  then,  if  the  areas  of  the  two  feces 
of  the  piston  are  sensibly  equal,  the  mean  of  those  two  results  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  general  mea/n  effective  pressure;  which  being  multi- 
plied by  the  area  of  the  piston,  the  length  of  stroke,  and  twice  the 
nimiber  of  double  strokes  or  revolutions  in  a  minute,  gives  the 
indicated  power  per  minute;  that  is  to  say,  if  p"  denotes  the  gene- 
ral mean  effective  pressure,  the  indicated  power  per  minute  is 

/  A  •  2  N  8. (5.) 

If  the  two  faces  of  the  piston  are  sensibly  of  unequal  areas 
(as  in  "  trunk  engines "),  the  indicated  power  is  to  be  computed 
separately  for  each  face,  and  the  results  added  together. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  cylinders,  the  quantities  of  power 
indicated  by  their  respective  diagrams  are  to  be  added  together. 

The  following  is  an  example  from  a  double  cylinder,  double  act- 
ing engine : — 
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Bbeadths  of  Diagbahs^  Measubed  by  a  Scale  KsPBESENTiNa 

Pounds  on  the  Square  Inch. 


n=  10. 


^10 


Sum, 


FIRST  CYLINDER. 


TOP. 


27 

13 


HaJfsum,    .     .    .    , 


6. 


Sum, 


40 


BOTTOM. 


36 

12 


20 

83 

91 

91 
64 

57 

53 

42 

35 

22 


558 


55-8 


48 


24 

97 
96 

84 

64 

57 
46 

40 

32 

22 


56: 


56-2 


560 
345 

19320 
262*5 

5071500 


second  cylinder. 


Sum  -T- 10  =  meaneff.  pres. 

Mean  of  top  and  bottom, 
X  Area  of  piston,  sq.  ins., 

Mean  effort,  in  lbs., 
X  Stroke,  in  feet,  2^ 

X    revolutions    per 

minute,  52^,  X  2  = 

Indicated  power,  in  ft.- ) 
lbs.  per  minute,         J 

Total  indie,  power,  in  fb.-lbs.  per  min.,    7654342*5 


TOP. 


i6*o 

2*0 


18*0 


BOTTOH. 


12*4 

3-8 


9*0 

105 

8-5 

75 

7*0 

6-6 

6*2 

6'o 

51 
4  5 


70*9 


7*09 


l6*2 


8*1 

10*8 
9*0 
8*o 

7-1 
6*7 

6*0 

5-6 

54 

5-0 


71*7 


7*17 


7-13 
1380 


9839*4 
262*5 

2582842*5 


-T-  33000  =  indicated  horse-power, 
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The  inertia  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator,  combined  with 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring,  cause  oscillations  of  its  piston.  In 
order  that  the  errors  thus  produced  in  the  indicated  pressures  at 
particular  instants  may  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  may  neutralize 
each  others^  effects  on  the  whole  indicated  power,  the  inertia  ought 
to  be  as  small  as  practicable,  and  the  spring  as  stiff  as  is  consistent 
with  showing  the  pressures  on  a  visible  scale. 

The  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  indicator  tends  on  the 
whole  to  make  the  indicated  power  and  indicated  mean  effective 
pressure  less  than  the  truth,  but  to  what  extent  is  uncertain. 

Every  indicator  shotdd  have  the  accuracy  of  the  graduation  of 
its  scale  of  pressures  frequently  tested  by  comparison  with  a  stan- 
dard pressure  gauge. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of  indicator 
diagrams  will  be  treated  of  in  the  part  of  this  treatise  which 
relates  specially  to  the  steam  engine. 

44.  Indicator— Other  Applicationa. — The  indicator  may  obviously 
be  used  for  measuring  the  energy  exerted  by  any  fluid,  whether 
liquid  or  gaseous,  in  driving  a  piston;  or  the  work  perfoimod  by  a 
pump,  in  lifting,  propelling,  or  compressing  any  fluid 

Section  5. — 0/ Brakes. 

45.  Brakes  Befined  and  ciaMed* — The  contrivances  here  com- 
prehended under  the  general  title  of  Brakes  are  those  by  means  of 
which  friction,  whether  exercised  amongst  solid  or  fluid  particles, 
is  purposely  opposed  to  the  motion  of  a  machine,  in  order  either  to 
stop  it,  to  retard  it,  or  to  employ  superfluous  energy  during  uniform 
motion.  The  use  of  a  brake  involves  waste  of  energy,  which  is  in 
itself  an  evil,  and  is  not  to  J)e  incurred  imless  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
venience or  safety. 

Brakes  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

I.  Block  brakes,  in  which  one  solid  body  is  simply  pressed  against 
another,  on  which  it  rubs. 

n.  Flexible  brakes,  which  embrace  the  periphery  of  a  drum  or 
pulley  (as  bx  Prony's  dynamometer.  Article  39). 

III.  Fwm/p  brakes,  in  which  the  resistance  employed  is  the  fric- 
tion amongst  the  particles  of  a  fluid  forced  through  a  narrow 
passage. 

IV.  Fam,  brakes,  in  which  the  resistance  employed  is  that  of  a 
fluid  to  a  fan  rotating  in  it. 

46.  Action  of  Brakes  in  Cksneral. — The  work  disposed  of  by  a 
brake  in  a  given  time  is  the  product  of  the  resistance  which  it  pro- 
duces into  the  distance  through  which  that  resistance  is  overcome 

in  a  given  time. 
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To  stop  a  macliine,  the  brake  must  employ  work  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  actual  energy  of  the  machine,  as  already  stated  in 
Article  34.  To  retard  a  machine,  the  brake  must  employ  work  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  actual  energies  of 
the  machine  at  the  greater  and  less  velocities  respectively. 

To  dispose  of  surplus  energy^  the  bi-ake  must  employ  work  equal 
to  that  energy ;  that  is,  the  resistance  caused  by  the  brake  must 
balance  the  surplus  effort  to  which  the  surplus  energy  is  due ;  so 
that  if  w  is  the  ratio  which  the  velocity  of  rubbing  of  the  brake 
bears  to  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  P  the  surplus  effort  at 
the  driving  point,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  brdke,  we  ought  to 

have — 

P 
R  =  ^ (1.) 

It  is  obviously  better,  when  practicable,  to  store  surplus  energy, 
or  to  prevent  its  exertion,  than  to  dispose  of  it  by  means  of  a 
brake. 

When  the  afction  of  a  brake  composed  of  solid  material  is 
continuous,  a  stream  of  water  must  be  supplied  to  the  rubbing 
surfaces,  to  abstract  the  heat  that  is  produced  by  the  friction, 
according  to  the  law  stated  in  Article  1 3. 

47.  Block  Brakes. — ^When  the  motion  of  a  machine  is  to  bo 
controlled  by  pressing  a  block  of  solid  material  against  the  rim  of  a. 
rotating  drum,  it  is  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  to  renew  the 
rubbing  surface  of  the  block  than  that  of  the  drum,  that  the  drum 
should  be  of  the  harder  and  the  block  of  the  softer  material — ^the 
drum,  for  example,  being  of  iron  and  the  block  of  wood.  The  best 
kinds  of  wood  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  have  considerable 
strength  to  resist  crushing,  such  as  elm,  oak,  and  beech.  The  wood 
forms  a  facing  to  a  frame  of  iron,  and  can  be  renewed  when  worn. 

When  the  brake  is  pressed  against  the  rotating  drum,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pressure  between  them  is  obliquely  opposed  to  the- 
motion  of  the  drum  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  radius  of  the 
drum  equal  to  the  wngle  of  repose  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  (denoted 
"by  ^;  see  Article  13).  The  component  of  that  oblique  pressure  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  rim  of  the  drum  is  the  friction 
(R)  ;  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  rispL  of  the  drum  is  the 
normal  pressure  (Q)  required  in  order  to  produce  that  friction,  and 
is  given  by  the  equation — 

R 

Q  =  7; (1.) 

/being  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  and  the  proper  value  of  B  being 
determined  by  the  principles  stated  in  Article  46. 
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It  is  ia  general  desirable  that  the  brake  ehmilil  be  capable  of 
effecting  its  purpoee  -when  pressed  against  the  drum  by  means  of 
the  strength  of  one  man,  pulling  or  pushing  a  handle  with  one 
hand  or  one  foot.  As  the  required  normal  pressure  Q  is  nsually 
considerably  greater  than  the  force  ■which  one  Tnnti  can.  exert,  a 
lever,  ot  screw,  or  a  train  of  lerers,  screws,  or  other  convenient 
m.d™a  murt  be  "'-~iiif  M  tlllf  ^'-  ""'-  ■-■  •■" 
handle,  so  that  when  the  b] 
handle  sh^  more  at  least 
greater  than  the  distance  bj 
file  drum,  as  the  required  noi 
which  the  man  can  exert. 

Although  a  man  may  be 
hand  a  force  of  100  lbs.  or  IJ 
that,  in  working  a  brake,  hi 
force  greater  than  he  can  k 
«iert  repeatedly  in  the  courst 
say,  about  20  lbs.  or  25  Iba. 

48.  The  BnkM  ar  Carriai 

scribed,  and  are  applied  eit 
drums  rotating  along  with  th 
retard  the  rotation  of  the  w 
rolling  on  the  road  or  lailwa; 
carriage  which  is  caused  by 
greater  than  the  friction  of  tl 
road  or  rails  under  the  load 
distance  which  a  carriage  or 
line  daring  the  action  of  thi 
dividing  the  actual  energy  o 
are  applied  by  the  sum  of  th 
tional  resistance  caused  by  t 
tance  is  as  many  times  greate 
the  weight  of  the  moving  nuu 
The  md  car  slipper  drag,  be 
causes  a  resistance  due  to  the 
rail,  under  the  load  that  rests 

49.  nufbhi  Brake*  (A.  M 
greater  or  less  arc  of  the  rim 
resists.  In  some  cases  it  coasists  of  an  iron  strap,  of  a  radius 
naturally  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  drum;  so  that  when  left 
free,  the  strap  remains  out  of  contact  with  the  drum,  and  does  not 
resist  its  motion;  but  when  tension  ia  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
strap,  it  clasps  the  drum,  and  produces  the  required  friction.  The 
rim  of  tHe  drum  may  be  either  of  iron  or  of  wood.  In  other  cases, 
the  brake  consists  of  a  chain,  or  jointed  series  of  iron  banij  osually 
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faced  with  wooden  blocks  on  the  side  next  the  drum.  When  ten- 
sion is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  chain,  the  blocks  clasp  the  dram 
and  produce  friction;  when  that  tension  is  removed,  the  blocks  are 
drawn  back  from  the  drum  by  springs  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  the  friction  ceases. 

The  following  formulae  are  exact  for  perfectly  flexible  continnoas 
bands,  and  approximate  for  elastic  straps  and  for  chains  of  blocks. 
For  their  demonstration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on 
mechanics. 

In  fig.  18,  let  AB  be  the  drum,  and  C  its  axis,  and  let  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  drum  be  indicated 
by  the  arrow.  Let  T^  and  Tg  represent  the 
tensions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  strap,  which 
embraces  the  rim  of  the  drum  throughout  the 
arc  A  B.  The  tension  T^  exceeds  the  tension 
Tg  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  fidction  between 
the  strap  and-  drum,  £. ;  that  is. 

Let  c  denote  the  ratio  which  the  arc  of  contact 
A  B  bears  to  the  circumference  of  the  drum ; 
f  the  co-efficient  of  Mction  between  the  strap 
and  drum;  then  the  ratio  T;^  :  Tg  is  the  Tmmher 
whose  common  hga/rith/m  is  2'728S/c,  or  ^'^'  ^^ 


T 
T 


l=102-7288/c^]y^. (1.) 


2 


which  number  having  been  found,  is  to  be  used  in  the  following 
formulae  for  finding  the  tensions  T^,  Tg,  required  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  given  resistance  B : — 


N 


Backward  or  greatest  tension,  T^  =  B  •  r^: — r  ; 


,(2.) 


Forward  or  least  tension, 


T2  =  Il 


N-1 


(3.) 


The  following  cases  occur  in  practice : — 

I.  When  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  great  resistance  compared 
with  the  force  applied  to  the  brake,  the  backward  end  of  the  brake, 
where  the  tension  is  T^,  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  framework  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  forward  end  moved  by  means  of  a  lever  or 
other  suitable  mechanism ;  when  the  force  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  that  mechanism  will  be  Tg,  which,  by  making  N  sufficiently 
great,  may  be  made  small  as  compared  with  R. 
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II.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  resistance  shall  ahoays  he  less  than 
a  certain  given  force,  the  forward  end  of  the  brake  is  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  backward  end  pulled  with  a  force  not  exceeding  the  given 
force.  This  will  be  Tj ;  and,  as  the  equation  2  shows,  how  great 
soever  N  may  be,  R  will  always  be  less  than  T^.  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  brake  appliea  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  to 
apparatus  for  paying  out  sulbmarine  telegraph  cables,  with  a  view 
to  limiting  the  resistance  within  the  amount  which  the  cable  can 
safely  bear. 

In  any  case  in  which  it  is  desired  to  give  a  great  value  to  the 
ratio  N,  the  flexible  brake  may  be  coiled  spirally  round  the  drum, 
80  as  to  make  the  arc  of  contact  greater  than  one  circumference. 

50.  Pnnp  Brakes. — ^The  resistance  of  a  fluid,  forced  by  a  pump 
through  a  nairow  orifice,  may  be  used  to  dispose  of  superfluous 
energy. 

The  energy  which  is  expended  in  forcing  a  given  weight  of  fluid 
through  an  orifice  is  found  by  multiplying  that  weight  into  the 
height  due  to  the  greatest  velocity  which  its  particles  acquire  in 
that  process,  and  into  a  j^ctor  greater  than  unity,  which  for  eacli 
kind  of  orifice  is  determined  experimentally,  and  whose  excess 
above  unity  expresses  the  proportion  which  the  energy  expended  in 
overcoming  the  friction  between  the  fluid  and  the  orifice  bears  to 
the  energy  expended  in  giving  velocity  to  the  fluid. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  that  factor,  which  will  be 
denoted  by  1  +  F  : — 

For  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  1  +  F  =  1*054 (1.) 

For  a  straight  uniform  pipe  of  the  length  I,  and  whose  hydraulic 
mean  depth,  that  is,  the  area  divided  by  the  circumference  of  ita 
cross-section,  is  m, 

1  +  F  =  1-505  +^ (2.) 

m 

For  cylindrical  pipes,  m  is  one-fourth  of  the  diameter. 

The  factor  /in  the  last  formula  is  called  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
of  the  fluid.  For  water  in  iron  pipes,  the  diameter  d  being 
expressed  in  feet,  its  value,  according  to  Darcy,  is 

/=0005(l  +  jy (3.) 

For  air,  /  =  0-006  nearly (4.) 

The  greatest  velocity  of  the  fluid  particles  is  found  by  dividing 
the  volume  of  fluid  dischaiiEed  in  a  second  by  the  area  of  the  outlet 
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at  its  most  contracted  part.  When  the  outlet  is  a  cylindrical 
pipe,  the  sectional  area  of  that  pipe  may  be  employed  in  this 
calculation;  but  when  it  is  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  there  is  a 
contracted  vein  of  the  issuing  stream  after  passing  the  orifice,  whose 
area  is  en  an  average  about  0*62  of  the  area  of  the  orifice  itself; 
and  that  contracted  area  is  to  be  employed  in  computing  the 
velocity.  Its  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  the  plate  is  called 
the  co-efficierU  of  contraction. 

The  computation  of  the  energy  expended  in  forcing  a  given 
quantity  of  a  given  fluid  in  a  given  time  through  a  given  outlet,  is 
expressed  symbolically  as  follows  : — 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  fluid  forced  through,  in  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

D,  the  density,  or  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  in  pounds. 

A,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  in  sqiux/re/eet. 
c,  the  co-ejEcient  of  contraction. 

V,  the  velocity  of  outflow,  in/eet  per  second. 

B,  the  resistance  overcome  by  the  piston  of  the  pump  in  driving 
the  water,  in  pounds. 

u,  the  velocity  of  that  piston,  m  feet  per  second. 
Then 

^  =  .-^i (5.) 


cA' 
and 


i?2 


R  t^  =  D  y  (1  +  F)  ^r-; (6.) 

-^  9 

the  factor  1  +  F  being  computed  by  means  of  the  formulae  1,  2,  3,  4, 
To  find  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  (/?)  within  the  pump,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  as  in  Article  6,  that  if  A'  denotes  the  area  of  the 
piston, 

y  =  A' w;  R  =  jo  A; (7.) 

consequently, 

p  =  |-,=  D(l+F)--|J; (8.) 

that  ia,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  that  due  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  colu/mn  oftliefiuid^  whose  height  is  greater  than  tliat  due  to 
the  vdocity  of  outflow  in  the  ratio  1  +  F  :  1. 

To  allow  for  the  friction  of  the  piston,  about  one-tenth  may  in 
general  be  added  to  the  result  given  by  equation  6. 

The  piston  and  pump  have  been  spoken  of  as  single ;  and  such 
may  be  the  case  when  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  uniform.  When 
a  jHston,  however,  is  driven  by  a  crank  on  a  shaft  rotating  at  u\ 
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uniform  speed,  its  velocity  varies ;  and  when  a  pump  brake  is  to  be 
applied  to  such  a  shaft,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  sufficiently 
near  approximation  to  an  uniform  velocity  of  outflow,  that  there 
should  be  at  least,  either  three  single  acting  pumps,  driven  by  three 
cranks  making  with  each  other  angles  of  120°,  or  a  pair -of  double 
acting  pumps,  driven  by  a  pair  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  and  the  result  will  be  better  if  the  pumps  force  the  fluid 
into  one  common  air  vessel  before  it  arrives  at  the  resistins: 
orifice. 

That  orifice  may  be  provided  with  a  valve,  by  means  of  which  its 
area  can  be  adjusted,  so  as  to  cause  any  required  resistance. 

A  pump  brake  of  a  simple  kind  is  exemplified  in  the  apparatus 
■called  the  "  ccuta^act,^*  for  regulating  the  opening  of  the  steam  valve 
in  single  acting  steam  engines.  It  will  be  more  fully  described 
xmder  the  head  of  those  engines.* 

51.  Fan  Brakes. — ^A  fan,  or  wheel  with  vanes,  revolving  in 
water,  oil,  or  air,  may  be  used  to  dispose  of  surplus  energy;  and 
the  resistance  which  it  causes  may  be  rendered  to  a  certain  extent 
4idjustable  at  will,  by  making  the  vanes  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
set  at  different  angles  with  their  direction  of  motion,  or  at  different 
<iistances  from  their  axis. 

Fan  brakes  are  applied  to  various  machines,  and  are  usually 
adjusted  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  resistance  by  triaL  It  is, 
indeed,  by  trial  only  that  a  final  and  exact  adjustment  can  be 
-effected;  but  trouble  and  expense  may  be  saved  by  making,  in  the 
first  place,  an  approximate  adaptation  of  the  fan  to  its  purpose  by 
•calculation. 

The  following  formulae  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Duchemin,  and  are  approved  of  by  Poncelet  in  his  Meccmique 
Indiistridle, 

For  a  thin  flat  vane,  whose  plane  traverses  its  axis  of  rotation,  let 

A  denote  the  area  of  the  vane ;  / 

If  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  rotation  ; 

8f  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  vane,  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  half  of  it  which  lies  nearest  the  axis  of 
rotation; 

V,  the  velocity  ©f  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vane  (  =  a  ^,  if  a  is 
the  angular  velocity  of  rotation); 

D,  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  moves ; 

E»  I,  the  moment  of  resistance ; 

hy  a  co-efficient,  whose  value  is  given  by  the  formula 

•  Pump  brakes  have  been  applied  to  railway  carriages  by  Mr.  Laurence  Hill.     In 
1855,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Thomson  and  the  author  to  apply  them  to  the 
paying-out  apparatus  of  telegraph  cables ;  but  that  proposal  has  not  yet  been  practi* 
eaUjr  tried. 
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k^  1-254  +  1-6144  ^—', (1.) 

then 

R  ^  =  Z  ;fc  D  A  •  S- (2.) 

When  the  vane  is  oblique  to  its  direction  of  motion,  let  i  denote 
the  acute  angle  which  its  surface  makes  with  that  direction;  then 
the  result  of  equation  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

2^^'*       (3.) 


sin-  % 


It  appears  that  the  resistance  of  a  fan  with  several  vanes  increases 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vanes,  so  long  as  their  dis- 
tances apart  are  not  less  at  any  point  than  their  lengths.  Beyond 
that  limit  the  law  is  uncertain. 

Section  ^.— Of  Fly  Wheels. 

52.  Periodical  Finctuations  of  Speed  in  a  machine  {A.  M,y  689) 
are  caused  by  the  alternate  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  energy 
exerted  above  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  resisting  forces, 
which  produce  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  actual 
energy,  according  to  the  law  explained  in  Article  30. 

To  determine  the  greatest  fluctuations  of  speed  in  a  machine 
moving  periodically,  take  A  B  C,  in  fig.  19, 
to  represent  the  motion  of  the  driving  point 
during  one  period ;  let  the  effort  P  of  the 
prime  mover  at  each  instant  be  represented  by 
the  ordinate  of  the  curve  D  G  E I F ;  and  let 
the  sum  of  the  resistances,  reduced  to  the 
driving  point  as  in  Article  9,  at  each  instant,  ^^S*  ^ 

be  denoted  by  E,  and  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  the  curve 
B  H  E  K  F,  which  cuts  the  former  curve  at  the  ordinates  A  D, 
B  E,  C  F.     Then  the  integral— 


({V-'R)ds, 


being  taken  for  any  part  of  the  motion,  gives  the  excess  or  defi- 
ciency of  energy,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative.  For  the 
entire  period  ABC  this  integral  is  nothing.  For  A  B,  it  denotes 
an  excess  of  energy  received,  represented  by  the  area  D  G  E  H ;  and 
for  B  C,  an  equal  excess  of  work  performed,  represented  by  the  equal 
area  E  K  F  I.     Let  those  equal  quantities  be  each  represented  by 


(2.) 


(3.) 
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A  K  Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  attains  a  maximum 
value  at  B,  and  a  minimum  value  at  A  and  C,  and  A  E  is  the 
difference  of  those  values. 

Now  let  v^  be  the  mean  velocity,  v,  the  greatest  velocity,  Vg  the 
least  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  and  S  •  w^  W  the  rediuied  inertia 
of  the  machine  (see  Article  15);  then 

^^  •  2  -712  W  =  A  E; (1.) 

which,  being  divided  by  the  mean  actual  energy — 

ji-2-n2W  =  E„ 

gives 

t?;-i^      AE 

i^    '"%' 

and  observing  that  t?^  =  (v-^  -\-v^  -^  2y  we  find 

Vi-t?2  __  A'E_     gr  A  E 

vo  "  —  2E,""t;S2-7i2W' 

a  ratio  which  may  be  called  the  co-efficient  qfjhicttuition  of  speed  or 
of  wnsteadiness. 

The  ratio  of  the  periodical  excess  and  deficiency  of  energy  A  E 

to  the  whole  energy  exerted  in  one  period  or  revolution,   ["Pels, 

has  been  determined  by  General  Morin  for  steam  engines  imder 

various  circumstances,  and  found  to  be  from  yrr  to  r-  for  single 

cylinder  engines.  For  a  pair  of  engines  driving  the  same  shaft, 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  value  of  this  ratio  is 
about  one-fourth,  and  for  three  engines  with  cranks  at  120°,  one- 
twelfth  of  its  value  for  single  cylinder  engines. 

The  following  table  of  the  ratio  A  E  -h  fl?  da  for  one  revoltUion 

of  steam  engines  of  different  kinds  is  extracted  and  condensed  from 
General  Morin's  works: — 

Non-Expansive  Engines. 

Length  of  connecting  rod 

Length  of  crank  =8054 

aE  -T-  jTds  =        '105         'iiS         '125         -132 


I 
7 

I 
1 

•J  89 

•191 
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Expansive  Condensing  Engines. 
Connecting  rod  =  crank  X  5. 

Fraction  of   stroke    at )  £         £  £         £ 

which,  steam  is  cut  oftj  3  4  5  ^ 

A  E  -f-   f:Pd8      =      -163     -173      -178     -184 

Expansive  Non-Condensing  Engines. 

Steam  cut  off  at  —  —  —  — 

2345 

A  E  -^   fl^ds  =  '160        '1S6        '209        -232 

For  double  cylinder  expansive  engines,  the  value  of  the  ratio 
aE  -=-   JTds  maybe  taken  as  equal  to  that  for  single  cylinder 

non-expansive  engines. 

For  tools  working  at  intervals,  such  as  punching,  slotting,  and 
plate-cutting  machines^  coining  presses,  &c.,  A  E  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  work  performed  at  each  operation. 

53.  FI7  Wheels  {A,  if.,  690). — ^A  fly  wheel  is  a  wheel  with  a 
heavy  rim,  whose  great  moment  of  inertia  being  comprehended  in 
the  reduced  moment  of  inertia  of  a  machine,  reduces  the  co-efficient 

of  fluctuation  of  speed  to  a  certain  fixed  amount,  being  about  ^  for 

ordinary  machinery,  and  ztl  or  —  for  machinery  for  fine  purposes. 

Let  —  be  the  intended  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of 
m 

speed,  and  A  E,  as  before,  the  fluctuation  of  energy.     If  this  is  to 

be  provided  for  by  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  the  fly  wheel  alone, 

let  tto  ^  i^  mean  angular  velocity;  then  equation  3  of  Article  52 

is  equivalent  to  the  following : — 

i  =  ^^-f; (!•) 

j^mgAE. ^2  J 

the  second  of  which  equations  gives  the  requisite  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  fly  wheel. 

The  fluctuation  of  energy  may  arise  either  from  variations  in  the 
effort  exerted  by  the  prime  mover,  or  from  variations  in  the  resist- 
ance, or  fit>m  both  those  causes  combined.     When  but  one  fly 
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wheel  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  in  as  direct  connection  as  possible 
with  that  part  of  the  mechanism,  where  the  gi'eatest  amount  of  the 
fluctuation  originates;  but  when  it  originates  at  two  or  more  points, 
it  is  best  to  have  a  fly  wheel  in  connection  with  each  of  those  points. 

For  example,  let  there  be  a  steam  engine  which  drives  a  shaft 
that  traverses  a  workshop,  having  at  intervals  upon  it  pulleys  for 
driving  various  machine  tools.  The  steam  engine  should  have  a 
fly  wheel  of  its  own,  as  near  as  practicable  to  its  crank,  adapted  to 
that  value  of  a  E  which  is  due  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  effort 
applied  to  the  crank-pin  above  and  below  the  mean  value  of  that 
effort,  and  which  may  be  computed  by  the  aid  of  General  Morin's 
tables,  quoted  in  Article  52 ;  and  each  machine  tool  should  also 
have  a  fly  wheel,  adapted  to  a  value  of  A  E  equal  to  the  whole 
work  performed  by  the  tool  at  one  operation. 

As  the  rim  of  a  fly  wheel  is  usually  heavy  in  comparison  with 
the  arms,  it  is  often  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  to 
take  the  moment  of  inertia  as  simply  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
rim  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  mean  between  its  outside  and 
inside  radii,  a  calculation  which  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

I  =  Wr2j (3.) 

whence  the  weight  of  the  rim  is  given  by  the  formula — 

alr^     "       v"'     ' ^  -^ 

if  ^  be  the  velocity  of  the  rim  of  the  fly  wheel. 

The  usual  mean  radius  of  the  fly  wheel  in  steam  engines  is  from 
three  to  Jive  times  the  length  of  the  crank. 

The  ordinary  values  of  the  product  mg,  the  unit  of  time  being 
the  second,  lie  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet. 

The  fly  wheel  of  a  steam  engine  is  often  itself  a  pulley,  used  to 
transmit  motion  to  machinery  by  means  of  a  belt. 

Section  7. — Of  Regulators  and  Governors  in  General  (A,  M.,  693). 

54.  The  Regulator  of  a  prime  mover  is  some  piece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  energy  from  the  source  of 
energy  can  be  varied;  such  as  the  sluice  or  valve  which  adjusts  the 
size  of  the  orifice  for  supplying  water  to  a  water  wheel,  the  appara- 
tus for  varying  the  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  by  wind-mill  sails, 
the  throttle  valve  which  adjusts  the  opening  of  the  steam  pipe  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  the  damper  which  controls  the  supply  of  air  to 
its  furnace.  In  prime  movers  whose  speed  and  power  have  to  bo 
varied  at  will,  such  as  locomotive  engines,  and  winding  engines  for 
mines^  the  regulator  is  adjusted  by  hand. 
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55.  Pendoiam  GoT«»nion. — In  other  cases,  the  regulator  is  ad- 
justed by  means  of  a  self-acting  apparatus  called  a  governor. 

In  the  most  ordinary  governors,  the  principal  part  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  or  set  of  equal  and  similar  revolving 
p^idulums  (see  Article  19)  turning  about  one  vertical  axis,  and 
driven  by  a  train  of  mechanism  which  causes  their  angular  velocity 
of  revolution  to  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  velocity  of  the  prime 
mover.  The  rods  of  the  pendulujns  place  themselves  at  an  angle 
with  the  vertical  axis,  such  that  the  common  height  of  the  pendulums 

(B  C,  fig.  7,  Article  19)  is  that  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
turns  in  a  second,  as  given  by  equation  2  of  that  Article.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  given  governor,  the  cosine  of  that  angle,  B  C  -r-  C  A, 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  speed.  The  regulator 
must  be  so  adjusted,  as  to  be  in  the  proper  position  for  supplying 
the  proper  amount  of  power  when  the  pendulum  rods  are  at  the 
angle  of  inclination  corresponding  to  the  proper  speed  of  the 
machine.  When  the  speed  deviates  above  or  below  that  amount^ 
the  outward  or  inward  motion  of  the  pendulum  rods  acts  on  the 
regulator  so  as  to  open  it  when  the  speed  is  too  low,  and  close  it 
when  the  speed  is  too  high,  either  directly  through  levers  and 
linkwork,  as  in  Watt's  steam  engine  governor,  or  by  throwing  into 
gearing  with  a  revolving  bevel  wheel,  one  or  other  of  a  pair  of 
bevel  wheels  which  move  the  regulator  opposite  ways,  as  in  water 
wheel  governors,  or  by  means  of  epicyclic  gearing  moving  the 
regulator  in  a  direction  and  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the 
difierence  between  the  velocity  of  a  wheel  driven  with  a  speed 
varying  with  that  of  the  engine,  and  a  wheel  rotating  with  a  con- 
stant speed  along  with  the  set  of  pendulums,  as  in  Mr.  Siemens'* 
governor. 

56.  Balanced  Goremon. — Mr.  Silver's  governor  consists  of  a 
pair  of  rotating  pendulums,  each  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  their  common  axis,  to  which  a  pair  of  springs  tend  to  place 
them  parallel.  "V^hen  made  to  rotate,  the  pendulums  diverge  from, 
the  axis  until  the  centrifugal  couple  of  each  (Article  22)  balances 
the  statical  moment  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring.  This 
governor  is  useful  for  marine  engines,  because  of  its  action  being 
independent  of  the  direction  of  its  axis,  and  of  the  force  of  gravity. 

57.  Fan  G^rernon. — ^Mr.  Hick,  Mr.  G.  H.  Smith,  and  others, 
have  invented  governors  in  which  the  greater  or  less  resistance  of 
air  or  of  some  liquid  to  the  motion  of  a  fan  driven  by  the  prime 
mover,  causes  the  adjustment  of  the  opening  of  the  regulator. 

The  details  of  regulators  and  governors  vary  so  much  with  the 
kind  of  prime  mover  to  which  they  are  applied,  that  they  can  be 
described  in  conniection  with  special  prime  movers  only. 
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Section  8. — Summary  oftlie  Principles  of  the  Strength  of  Machines. 

58.   Natnre    and    Dlriirioii  of  the   Subject.     {A.    M.,   244). — The 

present  section  contains  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  strength  of  materials  to  the  most  simple  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  designing  machines.  The  rules  are  given 
without  demonstration,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible,  in  order  to 
save  the  necessity  of  referring,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  more  bulky 
treatises;  and  are  almost  all  abstracted  and  abridged  from  a  treatise 
on  Applied  Mechamcs^  Part  II.,  Chapter  III. 

The  load,  or  combination  of  external  forces,  which  is  applied  to 
any  piece,  moving  or  fixed,  in  a  machine,  produces  stress  amongst 
the  particles  uf  tiiat  piece,  being  the  combination  of  forces  which 
they  exert  in  resisting  the  tendency  of  the  load  to  disfigure  and 
break  the  piece,  which  is  accompanied  by  strain,  or  alteration  of 
the  volumes  and  figures  of  the  whole  piece,  and  of  each  of  its  par- 
ticles. If  the  load  is  continually  increased,  it  at  length  produces 
either  ^rac^wre,  or  (if  the  material  is  very  tough  and  ductile)  such  a 
disfigurement  of  the  piece  as  is  practically  equivalent  to  fracture,  by 
rendering  the  piece  useless. 

The  Ultimate  Strength  of  a  body  is  the  load  required  to  produce 
fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  Proof  Strength  is  the  load 
required  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind  consistent 
with  safety;  that  is,  with  the  retention  of  the  strength  of  the 
material  unimpaired.  A  load  exceeding  the  proof  strength  of  the 
body,  although  it  may  not  produce  instant  fracture,  produces 
fracture  eventually  by  long-continued  application  and  frequent 
repetition. 

The  Working  lioad  on  each  piece  of  a  machine  is  made  less  than 
the  proof  strength  in  a  certain  ratio  determined  by  practical 
experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Each  solid  has  as  many  difierent  kinds  of  strength  as  there  are 
difierent  ways  in  which  it  can  be  strained  or  broken,  as  shown  in 
the  following  classification  : — 

Strain.  Fracture. 

J        •+  ri'     1  (Extension     Tearing. 

°  (  Compression Crushing. 

(  Distortion    Shearing. 

Transverse <  Twisting      Wrenching. 

(  Bending       Breaking  across. 

d!^.  Factors  of  Safety. — A  factor  of  safety  is  the  ratio  in  which 
the  load  that  is  just  sufQcient  to  overcome  instantly  the  strength 
of  a  piece  of  material  is  greater  than  the  greatest  safe  ordinary 
working  load. 
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The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  those  factors 
which  occur  ia  machines : — 

Dead  Li^e  load.  Live  load, 

lojtd.  Greatest.  Mean. 

Iron  and  steel, 3  6  from  6  to  40 

Timber, 4  to  5         8  to  10 

Masonry, 4  8 

The  great  factor  of  safety,  40,  is  for  shafts  in  millwork  which 
transmit  very  variable  efforts. 

Almost  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on  the  strength  of 
materials  give  the  ultimate  strength  only.  In  using  those  data  for 
the  designing  of  structures  and  machines,  the  most  convenient  pro- 
cess of  calculation  is  to  multiply  the  intended  working  load  of  a 
piece  by  the  proper  factor,  so  as  to  find  the  breaking  load,  and  to 
make  the  idtimate  strength  of  the  piece  equal  to  that  breaking  load. 

60.  The  Rroof  or  Testing  by  experiment  of  the  strength  of  a 
piece  of  material  is  to  be  conducted  in  two  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  object  in  view. 

I.  If  the  piece  is  to  be  afterwards  used,  the  testing  load  must  bo 
80  limited  that  there  shall  be  no  possibility  of  its  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  piece;  that  is,  it  must  not  exceed  the  proof  strength^ 
being  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  ultimate  strength.  About 
double  of  the  working  load  is  in  general  sufficient.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  vibrations  and  shocks  when  the  testing  load 
approaches  near  to  the  proof  strength. 

II.  If  the  piece  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the 
etrength  of  the  material,  the  load  is  to  be  increased  by  degrees 
until  the  piece  breaks,  care  being  taken,  especially  when  the  break- 
ing point  is  approached,  to  increase  the  load  by  small  quantities  at 
a  time,  so  as  to  get  a  sufficiently  precise  result. 

The  proof  strength  requires  much  more  time  and  trouble  for  its 
determination  than  the  ultimate  strength.  One  mode  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  proof  strength  of  a  piece  is  to  apply  a  moderate  load 
and  remove  it,  apply  the  same  load  again  and  remove  it,  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  observing  at  each  time  of  application  of 
the  load,  the  strain  or  alteration  of  figure  of  the  piece  when  loaded, 
by  stretching,  compression,  bending,  distortion,  or  twisting,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  that  alteration  does  not  sensibly  ina*ea>se  by  re- 
peated applications  of  the  same  load,  the  load  is  within  the  limit 
of  proof  strength.  The  effects  of  a  greater  and  a  greater  load  being 
uuccessively  tested  in  the  same  way,  a  load  will  at  length  be 
reached  whose  successive  applications  produce  increasing  di^gure- 
ments  of  the  piece;  and  this  load  will  be  greater  than  the  proof 

IP 
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Btrengtli,  which  will  lie  between  the  last  load  and  the  last  load  but 
one  in  the  series  of  experiments. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  production  of  a  set,  that  is,  a 
disfigurement  which  continues  after  the  removal  of  the  load,  was  a 
iwst  of  the  proof  strength  being  exceeded;  but  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
showed  that  supposition  to  be  erroneous,  by  proving  that  in 
most  materials  a  set  is  produced  by  almost  any  load,  how  small 
soever. 

The  strength  of  bars  and  beams  to  resist  breaking  across,  and  of 
axles  to  resist  twisting,  can  be  tested  by  the  application  of  known 
weights  either  directly  or  through  a  lever. 

To  test  the  tenacity  of  rods,  chains,  and  ropes,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  pillars  to  crushing,  more  poweiiiil  and  complex  mechanism 
is  required.  The  apparatus  most  commonly  employed  is  the 
hydraulic  press.  In  computing  the  stress  which  it  produces,  no 
reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  load  on  the  safety  valve,  or  on 
a  weight  hung  to  the  pump  handle,  as  indicating  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure,  which  should  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  pressure 
gauge.  This  remark  applies  also  to  the  proving  of  boilers  by 
water  pressure.  From  experiments  by  Messrs.  Hick  and  Liithy  it 
appears  that,  in  calculating  the  stress  produced  on  a  bar  by  means 
of  a  hydraulic  press,  the  friction  of  the  collar  may  be  allowed  for 
by  deducting  a  force  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon 
an  area  of  a  length  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  collar,  aud 
one-eightieth  of  an  inch  broad. 

The  measurement  of  tension  and  compression  by  means  of  the 
hydraulic  press  is  but  a  rough  approximation  at  the  best.  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  an  immediate  practical  purpose ;  but  for  the  exact 
determination  of  general  laws,  although  the  load  may  be  applied 
at  one  end  of  the  piece  to  be  tested  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press, 
it  ought  to  be  resisted  and  measured  at  the  other  end  by  means  of 
a  combination  of  levers  such  as  that  used  at  Woolwichi  Dockyard, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Barlow. 

61.  Tenacity  {A.  M,,  265,  268,  269).— The  ultimate  strengtb 
or  breaking  load  of  a  bar  exposed  to  direct  and  uniform  tension  is 
the  product  of  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  bar  into  the  tenacity 
ciihe  material.     Therefore,  let 

P  denote  the  breaking  load,  in  pounds ; 

S  the  area  of  section,  in  square  inches ; 

y  the  tenacity,  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch ;  then 

P  =/S  J    S  =1 _,..(!.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  values  of  the  tenacity 
of  materials  used  in  machinery,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch :— • 
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Mktals. 

Sronze  or  gun  metal  (copper  8,  tin  i), i. 36,000 

Copper,  cast, 19,000 

„       sheet,. 30,000 

„       bolts, 36,000 

„       wire, 60,000 

Iron,  cast,  yarious  qualities, i3>400  to  29,000 

„       „     average  British, about  16,500 

lion,  malleable:  boilerplates, 51,000 

„  „  bars,  rods,  and  bolts,... 60, 000  to  70,000 

„  „  wire, 70,000  to  100,000 

Steel, 100,000  to  130,000 

Timber. 

Ash, 17,000 

Fir  and  pine, 12,000  to  14,000 

Oak, 10,000  to  19,800 

Teak,  Indian, 15,000 

Miscellaneous. 

Hempen  cables, 6,600 

Iron  wire  ropes,  per  square  irvch  of  iron, 90,000 

„  „      per  pound  weight  to  thefathomy 4,480 

Leathern  belts,  working  tendon, 285 

62.   Cylindrical  Boilers  and  Pipes. — Let  r  denote  the  radiuS  of « 

thin  hollow  cylinder,  such  as  the  shell  of  a  high  pressure  boiler ; 

t  the  thickness  of  the  shell ; 

y  the  tenacity  of  the  material,  in  pounds  per  square  inch ; 

p  the  intensify  of  the  pressure,  in  pounds  per  square  indhi,  re- 
quired to  burst  the  shelL  This  ought  to  be  taken  eA,  six  times  the 
effective  working  pressure — effective  preaswre  meaning  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  from  within  above  the  pressure  firom  without,  whida: 
last  is  usually  the  atmospheric  pressure,  of  14*7  lbs.  on  the  squAie 
inch  or  thereabouts. 

Then 

p=^4 <^-> 

and  the  proper  proportion  of  thickness  to  radius  is  given  by  the 
fonnoli^-*        

-■-      hi -- w^ 
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The  tenacity  of  good  wrought  iron  boiler  plates  has  been  stated 
as  51,000  lbs.  per  square  incL  That  of  a  double  rivetted  joint, 
^per  square  inch  of  the  iron  left  hetijoeen  the  rivet  holes,  is  the  same ; 
that  of  a  single  rivetted  joint  somewhat  less,  as  the  tension  is  not 
xmiformly  distributed.  It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  state  the 
tenacity  of  rivetted  joints  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  oftlie  entire  plate; 
«nd  it  is  so  stated  in  the  annexed  table,  in  which  the  results  for 
rivetted  joints  are  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and 
that  for  a  welded  joint  from  an  experiment  by  Mr.  Dunn.  The 
joints  of  plate  iron  boilers  are  single  rivetted ;  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  plates  break  joint,  analogous  to  the  bond  in 
masoniy,  the  tenacity  of  such  boilers  is  considered  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  that  of  a  double  rivetted  joint  than  that  of  a  single 
livetted  joint, 

"Wrought  ii'on  plate  joints,  double  rivetted,  the  dia- 
meter of  each  hole  being  ^5  of  the  distance  from 

centre  to  centre  of  holes, 35>7oo 

"Wrought  iron  plate  joints,  single  rivetted, 28,600 

Wrought  iron  boiler  shells,  with  single  rivetted  joints 

properly  crossed, 34,ooo 

Wrought  iron  retort,  with  a  welded  joint, 30j7 50 

Cast   iron   boilers,   cylinders,    and   pipes   (average 

British  iron), ,.  16,500 

63.  Spherical  Shells,  such  as  the  ends  of  '^  egg-ended*'  cylindrical 
boilers,  the  tops  of  steam  domes,  <fec.,  are  twice  as  strong  as  cylin- 
*drical  shells  of  the  same  radius  and  thickness. 

Suppose  a  shell  of  the  figure  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  to  have  a 
•  circular  flange  round  its  base,  through  which  it  is  bolted  to  a  flange 
vupon  a  cylindrical  shell,  or  upon  another  spherical  shell. 

Let  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  in  inches ; 

r',  the  radius  of  the  circular  base  of  the  segmental  shell,  in  inches ; 

Pj  the  bursting  pressure,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 
'then  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  bolts  by  which  the  flange 
is  held  should  be  such,  that  the  load  required  to  tear  them  asimder 
all  at  once  shall  be 

3-1416  r'2;?; (1.) 

and  the  flange  itself  should  require,  in  order  to  crush  it,  the  follow- 
ing thrust  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  it : — 

1  p  /  .  JW^Tr"^ (2.) 

if  the  segment  is  a  complete  hemisphere^  r^  =  r,  and  the  last 
ion  becomes  =  0. 
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Kesistance  to  a  crushing  force  will  be  considered  farther  on. 

64.   Thick  Hollow  Cylinder  (A,  Jl/".,  273). — The  assumption  thai 
the  tension  in  a  hollow  cylinder  is  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  thickness  of  the  shell 
is  approximately  true  only  when  the  thickness 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  radius. 

Let  R  represent  the  external  and  r  the  in- 
ternal radius  of  a  thick  hollow  cylinder,  such  as 
a  hydraidic  press,  the  tenacity  of  whose  material 
ja/,  and  whose  bursting  pressure  is  p.    Then  we  yw.  20. 

must  have 

112  +  r2  ~  7  ' V^-> 


and,  consequently, 


?=a/(^)^ « 


by  means  of  which  formula,  when  r,/,  and  p  are  given,  R  may  ber^ 
computed. 

65.  Thick  Hollow  Sphere  {J,  M.,  275), — In  this  case,  nsmg 
the  same  symbols  as  in  the  last  Article,  the  following  formulsB  give 
the  ratios  of  the  bursting  pressure  to  the  tenacity,  and  of  th*: 
external  to  the  internal  radius  : — 

p  _  2  R8  -  2  r8  ., . 

7"    E3  +  2r3   ' ^  ^' 

h^&r^) <-) 

66.  Boiler  Slays  {A,  3f.,  276). — The  sides  of  locomotive  fire- 
boxes, the  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers,  and  the  sides  of  boilers  of 
irregular  figures  like  those  of  marine  steam  engines,  are  often  made 
of  flat  plates,  which  are  fitted  to  resist  the  pressure  »— -^ 
from  within  by  being  connected  together  across  the  o  o  o  ;  oot 
water-space  or  steam-space  between  them  by  tie-  o  o  o  o 
bars,  called  stays  when  long,  bolts  when  short. 

For  example,  fig.  21  represents  part  of  the  flat  side 
of  a  locomotive  fire-box,  and  shows  the  arrange-     o     o     o    o^ 
ment  of  the  bolts  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  flat  Fig.  21. 

plate  at  the  other  side  of  the  water-space. 

Each  of  these  bolts  or  stays  sustains  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
against  a  certain  area  of  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached.  Thus^. 
in  fig.  21,  the  bolt  a  resists  the  i)ressure  of  the  steam  on  the  square 
area  which  surrounds  it,  and  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  distanoa 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  bolts. 
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Let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of  a  stay;  A,  that  of  the  portion  of 
fiat  plate  which  it  holds;  p^  the  bursting  pressure,  and/ the  tenacity 
of  the  material  of  the  stay.     Then 

p  A 

/ 

Experience  has  shown,  that  the  plate,  if  its  material  is  as  strong 
cs  that  of  the  stay,  should  have  its  thickness  equal  to  half  tlie 
diameter  of  the  stay.  If  the  plate  be  of  a  weaker  material  than  the 
stay,  its  thickness  should  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  sometimes  stayed  to  the 
cylindrical  sides  by  means  of  triangular  plates  of  iron  called  "gtis- 
seta,**  These  plates  are  placed  in  planes  radiating  from  the  axis  of 
the  boiler,  and  have  one  edge  fixed  to  the  fiat  end,  and  the  other 
to  the  cylhidrical  body.  Each  gusset  sustains  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  against  a  sector  of  the  fiat  circular  end.  Considering  that 
the  resultant  tension  of  a  gusset  must  be  concentrated  near  one 
edge,  it  appears  advisable  that  its  sectional  area  should  be  three  or 
four  times  that  of  a  stay  bar  suited  for  sustaining  the  pressure  on 
the  same  area. 

The  best  experimental  data  respecting  the  strength  of  boilers  are 
due  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  especially  those  recorded  in 
his  work  called  Useful  Information  Jbr  Engineers, 

67.  Cylindrical  Fines. — ^When  a  thin  hoflow  cylinder,  such  as  an 
internal  boiler  fine,  is  pressed  fix>m  without,  it  gives  way  by 
collapsing,  under  a  pressure  whose  intensity  has  been  found  by 
Mr.  Fairbaim  {Philos.  Trans.,  1858)  to  vary  nearly  according  to 
the  following  laws  : — 

Inversely  as  the  length ; 

Inversely  as  the  diameter ; 

Inversely  as  a  fimction  of  the  thickness,  which  is  very  nearly 
the  power  whose  index  is  2*19;  but  which  for  ordinaiy  practical 
purposes  may  be  treated  as  sensibly  equal  to  the  sqimre  of  the 
thickness. 

The  following  formula  gives  approximately  the  collapsing  pressure 
p,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  of  a  plate  ii-on  fine,  whose  length  I, 
diameter  d,  and  thickness  t,  are  all  expressed  in  tlie  same  units  of 
measure : — 

p  =  9,672,000  P^ (1.) 

Let  t  and  d  be  expressed  in  inches,  and  let  L  be  tbe  length  in 
ftet;  ihe  abore  formula  becomes 

;  p  =  806,000  ^ (2.) 


Ui 
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As  the  resistance  of  flues  to  collapse  depends  very  mucli  on  tlieir 
being  exactly  cylindrical,  Mr.  Fairbaim  recommends  that  they 
shoidd  be  made,  not  with  lap  joints,  like  boiler  shells,  but  witJi 
butt  joints  and  covering  strips. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  having  strengthened  tubes  by  livetting  round 
them  rings  of  T-iron,  or  angle  iron,  at  equal  distances  apai't,  finds 
that  their  strength  is  that  corresponding  to  the  length  from  ring  to 
Ting.  Safety  requires  that  the  collapsing  pressure  of  a  flue  should 
be  the  same  with  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  boiler  shell  in  which 
it  is  contained;  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  the  plates 
of  the  flue  should  be  of  the  same  thickness  with  those  of  the  shelL 
The  thickness  of  the  shell  having  been  adapted  to  a  given  bursting 
pressure  by  the  formula  of  Article  62,  and  the  same  thickness  having 
been  assimied  for  the  flue,  its  collapsing  pressure  is  to  be  computed 
by  the  formulae  1  or  2  of  this  Article,  putting  for  ^  or  L  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler.  Should  the  collapsing  pressure  so  calculated 
prove  less  than  the  bursting  pressure  of  the  shell,  let  n  be  either 
the  ratio 

bursting  pressure 
collapsing  pressure' 

if  that  is  a  whole  number,  or  the  nearest  whole  number  exceeding 
that  ratio,  if  it  is  fractional;  then  ?i  —  1  rings  are  to  be  rivetted 
round  the  flue,  so  as  to  divide  its  length  into  n  equal  divisions; 
when  it  will  become  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  strength  with 
the  shell. 

68.  Elliptical  Flues. — Mr.  Fairbaim  finds  that  the  collapsing 
pressure  of  a  flue  of  an  elliptic  form  of  cross-section  is  found 
approximately  by  substituting  in  the  formulse  of  the  preceding 
Article,  for  d,  the  diameter  of  the  osculating  circle  at  the  flattest 
part  of  the  ellipse;  that  is,  let  a  be  the  greater,  and  b  the  less 
semi-axis  of  the  ellipse;  then  we  are  to  make 

,      2a2 

G9.     Shearing  Force   of  Keys»  Pins,    Bolts,  BtretSt  Jbc*    (A,  M., 

280). — In  machines,  cases  occur  in  which  the  principal  pieces,  such 
as  plates,  links,  or  bars,  being  themselves  subjected  to  a  direct 
pull,  are  connected  with  each  other  at  their  joints  by  fiistenings, 
such  as  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  screws,  cotters,  or  keys,  which  are  under 
the  action  of  a  shearing  force.  It  is  in  every  such  case  important, 
that  the  pieces  connected  and  their  fastenings  should  be  of  equal 
strengtL 

Let/ denote  the  resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of  the 
principal  pieces  to  tearing;  S,  the  total  sectional  area,  whether  of 
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one  piece  or  of  two  or  more  parallel  pieces,  wliicli  must  be  torn 
asunder  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed;  /',  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of  the  fastenings  to 
shearing;  S',  the  total  sectional  area  of  fastenings  at  one  joint, 
which  must  be  sheared  across  in  order  that  the  connection  may  be 
destroyed ;  then  the  principal  pieces  and  their  fastenings  ought  to 
"be  so  proportioned,  that 

/S  =/'  S';  or  I'  =  4 (1.) 

For  wrought  iron  rivetted  plates,  taking  the  value  of/'  as  deter- 
mined by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Doyne,  we  have 

f 

>=  1  nearly,  and  . •.  S' =  S (2.) 

When  a  /listening  is  not  tightly  jammed  in  its  hole,  its  area  must 
be  increased  in  the  following  proportion,  to  allow  for  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  stress : — 

Square  fastenings,  1^;  round,  IJ. 

The  following  are  the  resistances  of  some  materials  to  shearing, 
in  pounds  on  the  square  inch  : — 

Cast  iron, 27,700 

Wrought  iron, 50,000 

Fir  and  pine, 500  to  800 

Oak, 2,300 

70.    Beaisfance  to  Direct  Crashing  {A,   M,,   282-4,   2S%), — The 

formulae  of  this  Article  have  reference  to  direct  crushing  only,  and 
are  limited  in  their  application  to  those  cases  in  which  the  pillars, 
blocks,  struts,  or  rods,  along  which  the  pressure  acts  are  not  so 
long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  as  to  have  a  sensible  tendency 
to  give  way  by  bending  sideways.     Those  cases  comprehend^ 

Stone  and  brick  pillars  and  blocks  of  ordinary  proportions ; 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  £ve  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  length  is 
not  more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  approximately; 

Pillars,  rods,  and  struts  of  dry  timber,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  about  twenty  times  the  diameter. 

Let  P  denote  the  crushmg  load  of  the  piece ; 

B  the  area  of  its  trauverse  section  in  square  inches ; 

ythe  resistance  of  the  material  to  crushing,  in  lbs.  on  the  square 
incb;  then  p 

8  =  .. 
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Materials.  .   ^rushing  pressure, 

in  lbs.  on  the  square  indu 

Brick,  red, 550  to  1,100 

Fire  brick, 1^700 

Granite, 5,5oo  to  11,000 

Ldmestone^ 4,000  to  4,500 

Sandstone, 2,200  to  5,500 

Bubble  masonry, A  of  cut  stone. 

Cast  brass, 10,300 

Cast  iron, 82,000  to  145,000 

„      „     average, 112,000 

Wrought  iron, about  36,000  to  40,000 

Ash  (dry,  along  the  grain), 9,000 

Oak,  elm,      „  „         10,000 

!Fir,  pine,       „  „         5,400  to  6,200 

Teak,  Indian,  „         12,000 

The  resistance  of  timber  to  crushing,  while  green,  is  about  one- 
lialf  of  its  resistance  after  having  been  dried. 

71.   Resiatance  of  Iron  Rods  and  Pillars  to  Crashing;  by  Bending 

{A,  M,,  327-335). — Pillars  and  struts  whose  lengths  exceed  their 
diameters  in  considerable  proportions  (as  is  almost  always  the  case 
with  those  of  timber  and  metal),  give  way,  not  by  direct  crushing, 
but  by  bending  sideways  and  breaking  across — ^being  crushed  at 
one  side  and  torn  asunder  at  the  other. 

Let  P  be  the  crushing  load  of  a  long  rod  or  pillar,  in  lbs. ; 

S  the  sectional  area  of  material  in  it,  in  square  inches ; 

7  vf  J®^^"'  I  both  in  the  same  units  of  measure. 

A,  its  least  external  diameter,  J 

Then,  approximately — 

p=-=^ (1.) 

The  following  are  the  values  of/ and  a,  as  computed  from  ex- 
periments on  pillars  fixed  at  both  ends,  by  having  flat  capitala 
and  bases : — 

/,  lbs.  per  inch.             a. 
Wrought  iron  (round  rods), 36,000 ^* 

Cast  iron  (hollow  pillars), 80,000 ^ — 

A  pillar  or  rod  rounded  or  jointed  at  both  ends  is  as  flexible 
a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  flxed  at  both  ends,  and  of  double 
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the  length,  and  its  strength  is  nearly  the  same.     Hence,  for  such 
pillarg — 

P  =  --^2 (2.) 

In  the  case  of  a  pillar  fixed  at  one  end  and  jointed  at  the  other, 
for  the  multiplier  4  in  the  denominator  of  the  above  formula, 

substitute  -jr-. 

In  using  the  formulae,  the  ratio  j  is  generally  fixed  beforehand, 

to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  cal- 
-culation. 

Connecting  bods  of  double  acting  stea/m  engines  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  condition  of  pillars  rounded  at  both  ends;  piston 
BODS,  as  in  the  condition  of  piUars  fixed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at 
the  other. 

The  piston  rods  of  single  actiTig  steam  engines  are  exposed  to 
tension  only. 

In  "wrought  iron  framework  and  machinery,  the  bars  which  act 
as  struts,  in  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  stiffiiess,  are  made 
-of  Tarious  forms  in  ci-oss-section,  well  known  as  "angle  iron," 
*'  channel  iron,"  "  T-iron,"  "  double  T-iron,"  <fec.  In  each  of  these 
forms,  the  quantity  represented  by  h*^  in  equation  1  is  to  be  made 
«qual  to  16  times  the  square  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
<;ross-section. 

Wrough$  iron  ceils  are  rectangular  tubes  (generally  square) 
Tisually  composed  of  four  plate  iron  sides,  livetted  to  angle  iron 
bars  at  the  comers.  The  ultimate  resista/nce  of  a  single  square  cell 
to  crashing  by  the  buckling  or  bending  of  its  sides,  when  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plates  is  not  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
4idl,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  is 

27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  iron; 

but  when  a  number  of  cells  exist  side  by  side,  their  stiffness  is 
increased,  and  their  ultimate  resistance  to  a  thrust  may  be  taken  at 

33,000  to  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  iron. 

The  latter  co-efficients  apply  also  to  cylindrical  cells. 

72.  MieHglli  •f  Ttaiker  Poat«f  Strata,  and  Connectf  Mg  Rod*. — The 

|.  JaDowing  formula  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
B^MJaJjiiffn'tair,  fixr  the  wimate  resistance  of  posts  of  oak  and  red  pine 
^^^Hwiv  I37  bendxDg : — 
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P  =  a|'s; ..(1.) 

S  being  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  h :  I  the  ratio  of  the 
least  diameter  to  the  length,  and  A  =  3,000,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

ThQ  factor  of  safety  for  the  working  load  of  timber  is  10. 

For  square  posts  and  struts,  the  formula  becomes 

^  =  -^fi (2.) 

If  the  strength  of  a  timber  post  be  computed  both  by  this  for- 
mula and  by  the  formula  for  direct  crushing,  viz. : — 

P=/S, (3.) 

the  lesser  value  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  strength. 

Timber  connecting  rods  for  steam  engines,  being  in  the  condition 
of  pillars  jointed  at  both  ends,  are  of  the  same  strength  with  fixed 
piUa/rs  ofdovhle  the  length. 

73.  Resiatance  to  €roM  Breaking;. — The  formulae  of  this  Article 
are  applicable  not  only  to  beams  for  supporting  weights,  but. to 
levers,  cross-heads,  cross-tails,  axles,  journals,  cranks,  and  all  pieces 
in  machinery  or  framework  to  which  forces  are  applied  tending  to 
break  them  across* 

The  tendency  of  a  force  to  bend  or  break  a  beam  is  called  the 
fnoment  offleocure.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Tnagnitude  of  the  force 
into  its  leverage — ^that  is,  into  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
line  of  action  of  the  force  to  the  place  where  the  beam  will  soonest 
give  way. 

When  the  load  is  distributed  over  a  finite  length  of  the  beam, 
the  leverage  of  its  resvUa/rvt  is  to  be  taken. 

The  place  where  the  beam  will  soonest  give  way  is — 

In  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  the  boundary 
between  the  fixed  and  free  parts  ; 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  any  intermedi- 
ate point,  or  supported  at  any  intermediate  point  and  loaded  at  the 
€nds,  the  intermediate  point; 

In  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  with  an  uniformly  distributed 
load,  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

The  magnHnide  of  the  load  is  most  c(mveniently  expressed  in 
pov/nds,  and  the  leverage  in  inches;  so  that  the  moTnent  of  flexure 
msLj  be  said  to  be  expressed  in  inch-pounds. 

In  the  following  formulse,  W  denotes  the  total  load,  in  pounds; 

c,  in  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  the  length  of 
^  free  part,  in  inches; 
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c,  in  beams  either  loaded  or  supported  at  both  ends,  the  half 
span,  between  the  extreme  points  of  load  or  support  and  the  middle, 
in  inches ; 

M,  the  moment  of  flexure  in  inch-pounds. 


I'or  beams 


fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  ) 
at  the  other, J 


M  =  cW (1.) 


fixed  at  one  end 
formly  loaded, . . 


and 


imi- ) 


M  = 


cW 


(2.) 


supported  at  both  ends  and 
loaded  at  an  intermediate 
point,  whose  distance  from 
the  middle  of  the  beam  is  x, 


cW 


supported  at  both  ends  and)    .  ^q);  M=^..(4.) 
loaded  in  the  middle, J    ^        ^'  2  ^ 


supported  at  both  ends  and  ) 
uniformly  loaded, J 


M  = 


cW 


(5.) 


If  W  be  the  intended  breaking  load  of  the  piece,  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  working  load  by  a  proper  factor  of  safety,  M  will  be 
the  moment  of  rupture,  to  which  the  resistance  to  rupture  at  the 
place  where  the  tendency  to  break  is  greatest  must  be  made  equal. 

That  resistance  is  given  by  the  formula — 

M  =  nfhh^ (6.) 

in  which 

b  denotes  the  extreme  breadth  of  the  piece,  in  inches; 

h  its  extreme  depth,  in  inches ; 

/  a  factor  depending  on  the  material,  called  the  Tnodulus  of  rup- 
ture, in  pounds  on  the  square  inch ; 

n  a  factor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the  cross-section. 

M  having  been  computed  from  the  breaking  load  and  its  lever- 
age, and  /and  n  being  known,  the  scantling  or  transvei-se  dimen- 
sions of  the  beam  are  to  be  such  that 


(7-) 


It  is  obvious  that  the  breadth  and  depth  may  be  varied,  and  still 
give  the  product  b  h^  the  same  value ;  but  there  are  limits  to  that 
variation  founded  on  considerations  of  stiffness  and  stability,  which 
make  it  desirable  that  in  most  cases  h  should  mnge  between  one- 
twelfUi  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  span,  unless  there  be  special 
reasona  to  the  contrary. 
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The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  the  factor  n 
for  some  of  the  more  usual  forms  of  cross-section : — 

I.  Rectangle  b  h  (including  square), -  • 

11.  Ellipse,  vertical  axis  h,  horizontal  axis  6,)      1     --().0982 
(including  circle,  for  which  b  =  h,) )   1 0  2  "" 

III.  Hollow  rectangle,  6^  —  6' 7i'j  also  I-formed^      i  h' h'^\ 
section,   where  6'  is   the   sum  of   the  >    7:   (1  —  ittt  )• 
breadths  of  the  lateral  hollows, j     ^    \       ^^'^ 

I V^.  Hollow  square,  7^2  — /a'2 -    M— — J. 

T.  Hollow  ellipse, ^  (l  -^. 

VL  HoUow  circle, ±-^  (l-^-^. 


Modulus  op  Rupture,  in  Lbs.  on  the  Square  Inch.       '» 

"Wrought  iron,  plate  beams, 42,000 

„  „       bars  and  axles, 54,000 

XT 

Cast  iron, 1^8,750  +  23,000 -r-, 

h 

(where  H  is  the  d^ih  of  solid  metal  in  the  section  of  the 

beam,  and  h  the  extreme  depth,) 

Ash,..; 12,000  to  14,000 

Pir,  pine, 7,000  to  12,300 

Larch, 5,ooo  to  10,000 

Oak,  British,  Russian,  and  American, 10,000  to  13,600 

Teak, 14,800 

The  modulus  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  required  to 
break  a  bar,  one  inch  square,  supported  at  two  poirits,  one  foot 
apart,  by  being  applied  in  the  middle  of  the  bar. 

The  section  for  cast  iron  beams  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son,  in  consequence  of  his  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  resistance 
of  cast  iron  to  direct  crushing  is  more  than  six  times  its  resistance 
to  "tearing,  consists,  as  in  fig.  22,  of  a  lower  flange  B,  an  upper 
flange  A,  and  a  vertical  web  connecting  them.  The  sectional  area 
of  the  lower  flange,  which  is  subjected  to  tension,  is  nearly  six 
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times  tliat  of  the  upper  flange,  which  is  subjected  to  thrust     In 
order  that  the  beam,  when  cast,  may  not  be  liable  to  crack  from 

unequal  cooling,  the  vertical  web  has  a  thickness 
at  its  lower  side  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  lower 
flange,  and  at  its  upper  side,  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  upper  flange. 

The  tendency  of  beams  of  this  class  to  break  by 

tearing  of  the  lower  flange  is  slightly  greater  than 

^  "„2  *^®  tendency  to  break  by  crushing  of  the  upper 

^'     '  flange;  and  their  modulus  of  rupture  is  equal,  or 

nearly  equal,  to  the  direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are 

made,  being,  on  an  average  of  difierent  kinds  .of  British  iron, 

16,500  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  following  fonnula  for  the  moment  of  rupture  of  such  beams, 
though  not  strictly  exact,  is  in  general  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  practical  purposes : — ^Let  B  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  lower 
flange,  in  square  inches ;  h'  the  depth  in  inches  from  the  centre  of 
the  upper  flange  to  the  centre  of  the  lower  flange;  then 

M  =  16500  A' B (8.) 

74.  Resistance  to  iFrenching. — For  equal  values  of  the  modulus 
of  rupture,  denoted  by^  the  strength  of  a  cylindrical  axle  to  resist 
wrenching  is  double  of  its  strength  to  resist  breaking  across. 

Let  I  denote  the  length,  in  inches,  of  the  lever  (such  as  a  crank), 
at  the  end  of  which  a  wrenching  or  twisting  force  is  applied  to  an 
axle;  let  the  working  load,  in  pounds,  multiplied  by  a  suitable 
isictoT  of  safety  (usually  six)  be  denoted  by  W ;  then 

W;  =  M (1.) 

is  the  torenching  moment,  in  inch-pounds. 

The  following  are  the  formulse  which  serve  to  compute  the 
dimensions  of  axles  whose  resistances  to  wrenching  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  wrenching  moment  :— 

For  a  solid  axle,  let  h  be  its  diameter;  then 

M=/^;andA  =  V^?™.-. (2.) 

For  a  hollow  axle,  let  h^  be  the  external  and  h^  the  internal 
diameter;  then 


~     51  Ai     ~51     V~h\)' 


.{3.) 
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which  last  formula  serves  to  compute  the  diameter  of  a  hollow- 
axle  when  the  rcstio  h^  :  h^  of  its  internal  and  external  diameter  has 
been  fixed: 

The  values  of  the  modulus  of  wrenching /are — 

For  cast  iron, about  27,700 

For  wrought  iron, „     50,000 

and  taking  six  as  the  factor  of  safety,  if  we  put  the  greatest 
fvorking  moment  of  torsion  for  M  in  the  formulae  instead  of  the 
fjorenching  moment,  we  may  put  instead  of/ — 

For  cast  iron, 4)5oo 

For  wrought  iron, 8,000  to  9,000 

75.    TwlMtas  ASid  BeadUBs  CanMaed    (A,    M,,    325). — One    of 

the  most  important  examples  of  this  is  ^own  in  £ig,  23,  which 
represents  a  shaft  having  a  crank  at  one 
end.  At  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin  P  is  ap- 
plied the  pressure  of  the  connecting  rod;  and  at 
the  centre  of  the  hearing  S  acts  the  equal  and 
opposite  resistance  of  that  hearing.  Represent- 
ing the  common  magnitude  of  those  forces  by 
P,  they  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  P  •  SP. 

Draw  S  Q  bisecting  the  angle  P  S  M.     On  S  Q 

let  fall  the  perpendicular  P  Q.    From  Q  let  fall  Fig.  28. 

Q  M  perpendicular  to  S  M. 

Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  as  if  to  resist  the  bending 
action  of  P  applied  at  M,  and  it  will  be  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
combined  bending  and  twisting  action  of  P  applied  at  the  point 
marl^ed  P. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  taking  the  factor  of  safety  at  6,  let 
W  =  6P.     MaketheanglePSM=i;  then 


SM  =  PS  ^       , 

I 

«ad  the  cGameter  h  of  the  axles  is  to  be  suited  to  the  momeni  of 
brectkmg  across — 

'M!:=:W'SM:=:W'8T^-^^^^. (1.) 

tliatis^ 

,^^TOT -^2.^ 
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76.  Teeth  •€  Wheels. — The  following  is  Treclgold*s  formula  for 
the  thickness  of  the  cast  iron  teeth  of  wheels,  which  are  to  trans- 
mit the  working  preaaure  P. 

Let  that  pressure  be  expressed  in  pounds,  and  the  thickness  h  of 
each  tooth  in  inches;  then 


Section  9. — Prime  Movers  Classed, 

77.  Prime  movers  are  classed  according  to  the  forms  in  which 
the  energy  that  drives  them  is  first  obtained.     These  ai*e — 

I.  Muscuia/r  Power y  applied  by  men  to  machines  and  implements 
of  very  various  kinds, — and  by  beasts,  chiefly  to  overcoming  resist- 
ance by  traction  and  to  carrying  of  burdens. 

II.  The  Weight  and  Motion  of  Fluids^  acting  in  water  pressure 
engines,  water  wheels,  and  other  hydi-aulic  engines,  and  in  wind- 
mills. 

IIL  Keat,  obtained  by  means  of  chemical  combination,  and 
applied  to  the  producing  of  changes  in  the  volume  and  pressure  of 
fluids,  so  as  to  drive  engines,  of  which  the  steam  engine  is  the  chief. 

IV.  Electricity,  obtained  originally  by  means  of  chemical  com- 
bination, and  applied  to  the  production  and  alteration  of  magnetic 
force,  so  as  to  (hive  certain  engines. 

The  division  of  the  remainder  of  this  work  is  founded  on  the 
above  classification. 


Addendum  to  Article  41,  Page  46. 

RotatoiT  Dynamometer. --In  the  "  Pandynamometer "  of  M.  G.  A 
Him,  the  torsion  of  the  rotating  shaft  which  transmits  power  is  made  the 
means  of  measuring  and  recording,  h^  a  self-acting  apparatus,  the  moment  of 
the  couple  by  which  the  shaft  is  driven.  Two  toothed  spur-wheels,  fixed 
on  the  shaft  at  two  different  points,  communicate  rotations  of  equal  speed  in 
opposite  directions  to  two  bevel  wheels  which  gear  with  one  mtermediate 
bevel  wheel  at  opposite  sides  of  its  rim.  The  axis  of  the  third  wheel  in- 
dicates by  its  position  oAe-half  of  the  angle  through  which  the  shaft  is 
twisted  between  the  spur-wheels,  and  communicates  its  motion  to  the  pencU 
of  the  recording  apparatus.     (See  Annates  des  Mines,  1867.) 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

78.  Native  •f  the  Subject. — ^AlthoTigh  it  Las  been  shown^  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Joule  and  the  late  Dr.  Scoresby  {Phil.  Mag,^  1846), 
that  anirnals  acting  as  prime  movers  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
inoiganic  machines^  still  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  in- 
sufficient to  enable  us  to  &ame  a  complete  theory  of  their  e&ciency. 
We  cannot  determine  with  precision  the  whole  amount  of  energy 
which  a  given  animal  developes  in  a  given  time,  so  as  to  compare 
that  amount  with  the  energy  which  can  be  rendered  effective  in 
the  same  time  in  overcoming  mechanical  resistanca  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  ascertain  by  experiment  and  observation  the  quantities 
of  effective  energy  exerted  by  different  animals  working  imder  dif- 
ferent circumstances^  and  to  compare  those  quantities  with  each 
other. 

In  the  present  chapter  will  be  stated  some  principles  which  hold 
respecting  the  muscular  power  both  of  men  and  of  beasts.  The 
power  of  men  will  be  considered  specially  in  the  second  chapter, 
and  that  of  beasts  in  the  third. 

79.  The  Daiif  UTork  of  an  animal  is  the  product  of  three  quan- 
tities— ^the  resistance  overcome,  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  over- 
come, and  the  number  of  units  of  time  per  day  during  which  work 
is  continued.  It  is  known  that  the  amount  of  the  daily  work 
depends  on  various  circumstances,  of  which  the  principal  are— 


(1.)  The  species  and  race. 
2.) 


The  health,  strength,  activity,  and  disposition  of  the  in« 
dividual 

(3.)  The  abundance  and  quality  of  food  and  air,  the  climate, 
and  other  external  circimistances  affecting  those  mentioned  under 
head  2. 

!4.)  The  load,  or  resistance  overcome. 
5.)  The  velocity. 

Q 
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i6.)  The  fraction  of  the  day  employed  in  working. 
7.)  The  nature  of  the  machine  or  implement  used  in  performing 
the  work.  This  cause  affects  men  more  especially,  owing  to  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  machines  on  which  they  can  exert 
their  muscular  power.  Beasts  aire  made  to  work  almost  exclusively 
in  two  ways — by  traction  and  by  carrying  of  burdens;  so  that 
little  variation  in  the  amoimt  of  their  mechanical  work  arises  from 
the  circumstances  imder  the  present  head. 

(8.)  The  practice  and  training  of  the  individual  This  applies 
principally  to  men,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  beasts. 

80.  Inllaence  ^f  Ijoad»  Tel«clty»  aMd  Time  of  IVorktng  om  ]>allr 

ir«rk. — It  is  known  that  for  each  individual  animal  there  is  a  cer- 
tain set  of  values  of  the  three  factors  of  the  daily  work  which 
makes  their  product  a  maximum,  and  is  therefore  the  best  for 
economy  of  power,  and  that  any  departure  from  that  set  of  values 
diimnishes  ^e  daily  work.  Yarious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
xepreflent  the  law  of  that  diminution  by  an  equation,  but  they 
liave  succeeded  imperfectly.  The  equation  which  agrees  on  the 
idaok  best  with  ol&ervation  is  that  of  Maschek,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows >— Let  Ri,  V^,  Tj,  represent  respectively  the  resistance,  voJd- 
<afcy,  and  daily  time  of  working  which  give  the  greatest  daily  work, 
and  B)  V,  T,  any  other  resistance,  velocity,  and  daily  time  of  work- 
ing; then 

R       V       T 

^  +  Vi  +  T,  =  3 <1) 

According  to  this  equation,  the  maximum  daily  work  R^Y^Tj  is 
Tiealiied  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

R^  is  one-third  of  the  resistance  which  the  man  or  beast  can 
overcome  for  an  instant  and  no  more. 

Yj  is  one-third  of  the  velocity  which  can  be  maintained  without 
resistance  for  an  instant. 

Tj  is  one-third  of  a  day.  This  last  principle  is  generally  ad- 
joitted  to  be  true;  the  others  are  doubtfcd. 

The  above  formula  agrees  approximately  with  experiment  for 
circumstances  not  greatly  deviating  from  those  in  which  the  daily 
work  is  a  maximum. 

81.  l«fliu)iice  •£  •ther  CircmHiitaiicea. — ^The  circumstances  num- 
bered 4,  5,  and  6  in  Article  79  have  been  considered  first,  because 
for  them  alone  has  anything  approaching  to  a  mathematical  prin- 
ciple been  ascertained.  The  effect  of  the  circumstance  7  will  be 
considered  in  the  ensiling  chapters.  The  influence  of  the  other 
eircomstances,  1,  2,  3,  and  S,  involves  questions  of  natural  history 
JUObd  physiology  rather  than  of  mechanics.     With  respect  to  the 

tfzzvnimstance  3^  it  may  be  stated,  that  other  things  being  alike. 
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the  individual  that  can  beneficially  breathe  most  air  and  digest 
most  food,  can  also  perform  most  muscular  work;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  capacity  for  the  beneficial  digestion  of  food  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  capacity  for  the  beneficial  breathing  of  air,  the 
Yolimie,  strength,  and  soundness  of  the  lungs,  and  the  abundance 
and  purity  of  the  air  supplied  to  them,  are  of  primary  importance 
to  muscular  power. 

It  is  well  known  that,  by  a  reciprocal  action,  muscular  exertion 
increases  the  powers  of  respiration  and  digestion. 

82.  In  the  Vtawmpmet  of  ij«ad%  cases  sometimes  occur  in  which 
it  is  impossible  exactly  to  determine  the  resistance  overcome  by  an 
animal;  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  calculate  the  absolute 
value  of  the  work  performed.  But  a  quantity  can  be  computed  in 
each  such  case  which  bears  some  unknown  proportion  to  the  work 
performed,  viz.: — the  product  of  the  had  into  the  horizontal  diata/nce 
over  which  it  is  corweyed.  That  product  is  called  "  tranaport^^  and 
examples  of  its  values  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 
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POWER  OF  MEN. 


83.  Tables  •f  the  Pcrfemaiice  of  IfleM. — ^The  results  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Coulomb,  Navier,  and 
Poncelety  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  16,  which  are  from 
experiments  hj  Lieutenant  David  Bankine. 

L  Work  op  a  Man  against  Known  Resistances. 


Kind  of  Exsbtioh. 

R 

lbs. 

V 

ft  p.  sec 

T" 

8000 

(hours 

RV 

ft-lbs. 
per  sec. 

1 
RVT 
it-lbs.  p.  day. 

t 

p.  day.) 

1.  Raising  his  own  weight  up 

*             stair  OP  ladder.  .....*•. 

143 

0-5 

8 

72*5 

2,088,000 

[    2.  Hauling   up  weights    with 

rope,   and   lowering    the 

rone  unloaded. • 

40 

0-75 

6 

30 

648,000 

8.  Lifting  weights  by  hand,. ... 

44 

0-55 

6 

24-2 

522,720 

i.  Carrying  weights  up  stairs. 

. 

and  returning  unloaded, 

143 

0-13 

6 

18-5 

399,600 

5.  Shovelling  up  earth    to  a 

height  of  5  ft.  3  in., 

C 

1-3 

10 

7-8 

280,800 

6.  Wheeling  earth  in  barrow  up 

dope  of  1  in  12,  ^  horiz. 

veloc.  0*9  ft  per  sec,  and 

returning  unloaded, 

132 

0-075 

10 

9-9 

356,400 

7.  Pushing  or  pulling  horizon- 

tally (capstan  or  oar), 

26-5 

2-0 

8 

68 

1,526,400 

(12-6 

5-0 

? 

02-5 

•  •• 

8.  Taming  a  crank  or  winch, . . . 

^180 

2-5 

8 

45 

1,296,000 

(200 

14-4 

2mins. 

288 

•  •  • 

9»  WorkinfiT  Dunii>..tTt.*...tt*T-r 

13-2 

2-6 

10 

33 

1,188,000 

lO.  HammerinfiT 

15 

? 

8? 

? 

480,000 

Egeplcmatum, — R,  resistance;  V,  effective  velocUy  =  distance 
through  which  It  is  overcome  -f-  total  time  occupied^  including 
tlie  time  of  moving  unloaded,  if  anj;  T",  time  of  working,  in 

mil 

•oooiiids  per  day;  -^xrriiy  same  time,  in  hours  per  day;  BY,  elective ' 
r.  In  ibot-pounds  per  second;  BYT,  daily  work. 
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IT.  Performance  op  a  Man  in  Transporting  Loads 

Horizontally. 


ElSD  OF  EXEBTIO& 


11.  Walking  unloaded,  transport 

of  own  weight, 

12.  Wheeling  load  L  in  2-whld. 

barrow,  retom.  unloaded, 

13.  Ditto  in  l-wh.  barrow,  ditto, 

1 4.  Travelling  with  burden, 

15.  Carrying  burden,  returning 

unloaded, 

16.  Carrying  burden,  for  30  se- 

conds only, 


L 

lbs. 


V 

ft  PL  sec. 


140 

224 

132 

90 

140 
(252 
^126 
(    0 


l| 

^ 
n 

0 

11-7 
231 


3600 

(hours 
p.  day.) 


10 

10 
10 

7 


LV 

lbs.  con- 
veyed 
Ifoot. 


700 

373 
220 
225 

233 
0 
1474-2 
0 


LVT 

lbs.  conveyed 
Ifoot 


25,200,000 

13,428,000 
7,920,000 
5,670,000  I 

5,032,800 


Explcmation. — L,  load ;  V,  effective  velocity,  computed  as  before;. , 

T",  time  of  working,  in  seconds  per  day;  ,  in  hours  per  day,  aa- 

before;  LV,  transport  per  second,  in  foot-pounds;  LVT,  daily 
transport. 

84.    IFork   of  a  Iflan   Raising   hts   Own   IFeight. —  The    average- 

amoimt  of  this  is  given  in  line  1  of  the  table  in  Article  83,  and  is. 
greater  than  the  work  which  the  man  can  perform  by  any  other 
mode  of  exertion.     The  most  simple  method  of  rendering  availabla 
this  kind  of  work  is  that  invented  by  a  French  oflGlcer  of  engineers^ 
Captain  Coignet,  and  applied  to  the  lifting  of  barrows  of  earth  from, 
an  excavation  about  forty  feet  deep.     A  hoist  is  constructed,  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  rope  passing  over  a  large  pulley,  and  having 
suspended  at  each  end  of  it  a  cage  or  enclosed  platform.     Each, 
barrow  of  earth  on  being  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  hoist  is  placed 
in  the  cage  which  has  just  descended  to  the  lower  leveL     At  the 
same  time  a  man  with  an  empty  barrow  steps  into  the  other  cage 
at  the  upper  level,  and  descending  along  with  it,  causes  the  cage  con- 
taining the  full  barrow  to  rise  to  the  higher  level,  and  the  barrow  ia 
then  removed.     The  man  then  leaves  the  cage  in  which  he  haa 
descended,  and  at  once  returns  to  the  higher  level  by  mount- 
ing a  ladder.      When  he  mounts  the  ladder,  he  stores  energy  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  his  weight  into  the  verticsd  height 
of  ascent,  which  energy  is  expended  when  he  descends  in  one  cage 
and  raises  the  load  in  die  other.     A  party  of  men  are  employed  in. 
thjs  operation  alone,  the  barrows  being  wheeled  to  and  from  the 
hcdst  by  others.     There  is  one  man  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend. 
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to  tho  machine,  and  eiiher  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  brake  to  con- 
trol the  motion  when  it  tends  to  become  too  rapid. 

The  velocity  of  vertical  ascent  given  in  the  table  being  the 
effective  velocity  only,  is  found  by  dividing  the  whole  height 
ascended  in  a  day  by  the  whole  number  of  seconds  occupied, 
whether  in  ascending  or  in  descending. 

85.  UAiav  UTeights  by  a  Bope. — The  data  in  line  2  of  the  tables 
are  obtained  £rom  the  results  of  the  exertions  of  men  in  working  a 
ringing  pile  engine^  in  which  a  heavy  ram  moving  vertically  between 
guides  is  attached  to  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  other  end 
of  the  rope  branches  out  into  sevei^  smaller  ropes,  held  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  man  for  each 
40  lb.  weight  of  the  ram.  The  men,  pulling  all  together,  lift  the 
ram  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  let  it  drop  suddenly  on  the  head 
of  the  pile.  It  is  found  that  they  work  most  effectively  when, 
after  every  three  or  four  minutes  of  exertion,  they  have  an  interval 
of  rest. 

86.  Other  iviodes  of  Exertion. — It  is  Scarcely  necessary  to  state 
that  in  none  of  the  lines  of  the  first  table  except  that  marked  1  is 
the  weight  of  the  man  himself  included  in  any  load  which  he  is 
stated  as  moving. 

In  line  6,  the  resistance  It  =  132  lbs.  is  the  net  loeight  of  the 
earth  in  the  barrow,  and  excludes  the  weight  of  the  barrow 
itself.  The  mean  actual  velocity  going  and  returning  is  1*8  feet 
per  second ;  but  as  the  effective  velocity  is  to  be  computed  frt)m  the 
distance  travelled  when  loaded  only,  it  is  one-half  of  1*8,  or  0*9  foot 
per  second ;  and  as  the  rate  of  ascent  of  the  slope  is  1  in  12,  the 
effective  vertical  velocity  is  0*9  -r  12  =  0*075  of  a  foot  per  second, 
as  set  down  in  the  column  V.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  work 
set  down  in  this  line  is  that  due  to  the  vertical  raising  of  the  earth 
only,  and  is  by  no  means  the  whole  work  performed  by  the  man ; 
the  conveying  the  earth  horizontally  also  involves  the  overcoming 
of  resistance  and  performing  of  work,  though  to  what  amount  is 
only  known  by  a  rough  approximation  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next 
Article. 

line  7  shows  that,  next  to  raising  his  own  weight  up  a  ladder, 
the  most  favourable  modes  of  exerting  a  man's  strength  are  the 
pushing  of  a  capstan  bar  and  pulling  of  an  oar. 

Next  in  amount  of  daily  work,  as  shown  by  line  8,  is  the  turn- 
ing of  a  crank  or  winch — ^the  ordinary  mode  of  driving  purchases, 
ioanes,  monkey  pile  engines,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  machines. 

The  result  in  line  9,  relative  to  working  a  pump,  will  also  apply 
ib  windlassefl  which  are  worked  by  levers  in  the  position  of  piunp 
BwDdkai  It  applies,  amongst  other  pumps,  to  those  of  hydraulic 
kind  of  machine  which,  sdthough  generally  worked  by 
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men,  involves  hydrodynamic  principles,  which  make  it  necessary  to 
defer  its  consideration  till  Part  IL  of  this  work. 

In  line  10,  relative  to  swinging  a  15  lb.  hammer,  some  of  the 
data  are  wanting,  and  the  result  is  doubtfuL 

87.  Tntnsportiiig  i<osds. — ^Li  the  second  table,  the  only  line  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  man  is  taken  into  account  is  that  marked 
11,  where  his  own  weight  is  the  only  load  conveyed. 

By  comparing  line  13  in  the  second  table  with  line  6  in  the  fbrst, 
it  appears  that  the  exertion  of  wheeling  a  load  of  earth  horizontally 
in  a  one-wheeled  barrow  ficom  ten  to  twelve  feet  or  thereabouts, 
must  be  nearly  equal  to  that  due  to  the  raising  of  the  same^  eartk 
one  foot  yertu»lly  in  wheeling  it  up  a  slope. 
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POWES  OF  HORSES  AND  OTHER  BEASTS. 
88.    Tables  •€  the  PerformaBce  of  Horse*. — The   results   in  tlld 

following  table  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Navier  and  Poncelet, 
except  the  line  marked  1,  which  is  fipom  experiments  by  Mr.  David 
Hankine  and  the  Author.  line  2  contains  the  mean  of  several 
results  of  experiments  on  draught  horses,  and  may  be  considered 
the  (werage  of  their  ordinary  performance  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  as  to  time  of  working  and  velocity. 

I.  Work  op  a  Horse  against  a  Known  Resistance. 


Kind  of  Exbstion. 

R 

V 

T 
3600 

RV 

RVT 

1.  Cantering  and  trotting,  draw- 

ing a  light  railway  car- 
riage (thoroughbred), 

2.  Horse  drawing  cart  or  boat, 

walking  (draught  horse), 

8.  Horse  drawing  a  gin  or  mill, 

walkin&r. 

rmin.  22i| 
<  mean30|  > 
(max.  50 

120 

100 
66 

14| 

8-6 

3-0 
6-6 

4 

8 

8 
4i 

447J 

432 

300 
429 

6,444,000 

12,441,600 

8,640,000 
6,950,000 

4.  Ditto,  trottiner. 

Explanation. — R,  resistance,  in  lbs.;  V,  velocity,  in  feet  per 
second;  T-t-3600,  hours'  work  per  day;  RV,  work  per  second; 
RVT,  work  per  day. 

II.  Performance  op  a  Horse  in  Transporting  Loads 

Horizontally. 


Knn>  ov  EzBsnox. 

L 

V 

t 

3600 

LV 

lvt 

6.  Walking  with  cart,  always 
loaded, 

1,600 
750 

1,500 
270 
180 

3-6 
7-2 

2-0 
3-6 
7-2 

10 

10 

10 

7 

5,400 
5,400 

8,000 

972 

1,296 

194,400,000 
87,480,000 

108,000,000 
34,992,000 
82,659,200 

6,  Trottiner  ditto. 

7.  Walking   wiUi   cart,    going 

loaded,  returning  empty; 
V=^  mean  velocity, 

8.  Carrying  burden,  walldng,... 

9.  Ditto,  trottiner. 
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EoDjilomatwrL — L,  load,  in  lbs. ;  V,  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ; 
T -7-3600,  working  hours  per  day;  LY,  transport  per  second; 
L  V  T,  transport  per  day. 

Table  II.  has  reference  to  conveyance  on  common  roads  only,  and 
those  evidently  in  bad  oi*der  as  respects  the  resistance  to  traction 
upon  them. 

The  average  power  of  a  draught  horse,  as  given  in  line  2^ 

432 

Table  I.,  being  432  foot-pounds  per  second,  is  ^^  =  0*785  of  the 

conventional  value  assigned  by  Watt  to  the  ordinary  unit  of  the 
rate  of  work  of  prime  movers  (Article  3). 

89.  Oxen,  moles,  Aaaea. — Authorities  differ  considerably  as  to 
the  power  of  these  animals.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  an 
appi-oximative  comparison  between  them  and  draught  horses : — 

Ox — Load,  the  same  as  that  of  average  draught  horse;  best 
velocity,  and  work,  |  of  horse. 

Mule. — Load,  one-half  of  that  of  average  draught  horse ;  best 
velocity,  the  same  with  horse ;  work,  one-half 

Ass. — Load,  one  quarter  of  that  of  average  draught  horse ;  best 
velocity,  the.  same ;  work,  one  quarter. 

90.  Horse  Gin. — In  this  machine,  as  is  shown  by  line  3,  a  horse 
works  less  advantageously  than  in  drawing  a  carriage  along  a 
straight  track.  In  order  that  the  best  possible  results  may  be 
realized  with  a  horse  gin,  the  diameter  of  the  circular  track  in 
which  the  horse  walks  should  not  be  less  than  about  forty  feet. 

91.  Tread  Wheels  for  Horses  and  Oxen   have    been    USed,   each 

consisting  of  a  plane  circular  platform,  rotating  about  an  axis 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  vertical,  and  ribbed  to  prevent  the  feet  of 
the  animal  from  slipping.  The  animal  walks  continually  up  the 
slope  of  the  platform  at  or  near  one  end  of  the  horizontal  diameter, 
and  by  its  weight  causes  the  platform  to  rotate  against  a  resistance. 
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OF  WATER  POWER  AND   WIND   POWER. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  SOUBCES  OF  WATER  FOB  POWEB. 
92.    Nature  •€  Sources  In  OeneraL — ^The  original  SOUFOe  of  Water 

power  is  the  solar  heat^  which  evaporates  liquid  water  fipom  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  sea.  The  vapour,  condensing  in  the  upper 
jmd  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  £aJls  as  rain,  and  forms 
streams,  whose  waters,  in  descending  from  a  high  to  a  low  level, 
exert  energy  equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  water  which, 
descends  into  the  height  through  which  it  descends.  In  the  natural 
condition  of  a  stream,  the  whole  of  the  energy  due  to  the  descent 
of  its  waters  is  employed  in  wearing  and  carrying  away  the 
materials  of  its  bed,  and  in  producing  heat  by  friction;  but  by 
proper  management,  a  part  of  that  energy  can  be  made  available  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  machines. 

The  art  of  collecting  and  distributing,  for  useful  purposes,  the 
rain-fall  of  a  district, — of  planning  and  making  reservoirs  for  storing 
part  of  it  in  seasons  of  flood,  in  order  to  supply  its  deficiency  in 
seasons  of  drou^t,  and  of  adapting  natural  lakes  to  answer  the  same 
purposes — ^the  art  of  preserving  and  improving  the  natural  channels 
in  which  it  flows,  and  of  planning  and  makirig  artificial  channels, 
constitute  a  great  and  important  branch  of  civil  engineering,  and 
cannot  be  considered  within  the  limits  of  the  present  treatise,  whose 
object,  as  applied  to  water  power,  is  to  set  forth  the  principles  and 
the  mode  of  action  of  those  engines  which  render  that  power  avail- 
able when  a  convenient  source  has  been  obtained :  that  is  to  say, 
a  stream,  discharging  a  given  quantity  of  water  ^r  second,  aild 
having  a  given  vertical  descent  within  a  convenient  distance.  Such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  makes  a  "  mill  site"  or  "  fall." 

93.    Power  of  a  Fall  of  UTater^fifflclencr. — ^The  groSS  power  of  a 

fiill  of  water  is  the  product  of  the  loeight  of  water  discharged  in  a 
given  unit  of  time  (such  as  a  second,  or  a  minute),  into  tike  total 
head;  that  is,  the  diflerence  of  vertical  elevation  of  the  wpper  surface 
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ofth/e  wcUer  at  the  points  where  the  &11  in  question  begins  and  end& 
To  express  this  in  symbols,  let 

Q  be  the  flow,  or  volume  of  water  discharged,  in  cubic  feet  per 
second ; 

D,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  in  lbs.,  =  62*4  lbs.,  nearly; 

H,  the  total  head;  then 

DQH (1.) 

is  the  gross  power,  in  foot-lbs.  per  second;  which  being  divided  by 
550,  gives  the  gross  horse-power. 

There  is  in  every  case  a  certain  loss  of  Jiead  arising  from  the  waste 
of  energy  in  various  ways  to  be  afterwards  mentioned.  That  waste 
can  usually  be  computed  in  the  form  of  a  certain  fraction  of  the  whole 
energy  exerted;  let  k  denote  that  fraction;  then  the  effective  power, 
in  foot-lbs.  per  second,  is 

(1-;5:)DQH; (2.) 

and  the  efficiency  is 

1  -  A; (3.) 

^  H  is  called  the  loss  of  head,  and  (1  —  k)lB.  the  effective  head. 

94.   measurement  of  a  Source  of  IFater  Power. — Two  things  are 

to  be  measured  about  a  fall  of  water,  the  head  H,  and  the  flow  Q. 
The  head  is  measured  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  levelling.  The 
flow  is  measured  by  different  methods,  according  to  circumstances. 

I.  In  large  streams,  the  flow  can  in  general  be  only  measured 
directly;  that  is,  by  finding  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  stream, 
nieasuring  by  suitable  instruments  the  velocities  of  the  current,  at 
various  points  in  that  cross-section;  taking  the  mean  of  these 
velocities,  and  multiplying  it  by  the  sectional  area.  The  most 
convenient  instrument  for  such  measurements  of  velocity  is  a  small 
light  revolving  fan,  on  whose  axis  there  is  a  screw,  which  drives  a 
train  of  wheel  work,  carrying  indexes  that  record  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  in  a  given  time.  The  whole  apparatus  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  a  pole,  so  that  it  can  be  immersed  to  different  depths  in 
diflerent  parte  of  the  channeL  The  relation  between  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute,  and  the  corresponding  velocity 
of  the  current,  should  be  determined  experimentally,  by  moving  the 
instrument  with  diflerent  known  velocities  through  a  piece  of  still 
water,  and  noting  the  revolutions  of  the  fan  in  a  given  time. 

II.  When  from  the  want  of  the  proper  instrument,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  velocity  of  the  current  cannot  be  measured  at  various 
pointe,  the  velocity  of  ite  swiftest  part,  which  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  stream,  may  be  measured  by  observing  the  motions  of 
any  convenient  body  floating  down.     Let  this  greatest  velocity  in 
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feet  per  second  be  denoted  by  Y;  then  according  to  &n  empirical 
formula  of  Pronj's^  the  mean  Telocity  is 


1?  =  V 


7-71  +  Y 
10-28  +  Y' 


(1.) 


m.  When  the  stream  is  so  small  that  it  is  practicable  to  make 
across  it  a  temporary  weir,  such  a  weir  is  to  be  made,  care  being 
taken  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  water  tight  at  every  point  except 
the  outlet  through  which  the  whole  flow  of  the  stream  is  to  pass. 
The  site  ought  to  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  tightness  and 
security  of  the  weir;  and  the  channel  of  the  stream  immediately 
below  the  weir  should  be  straight,  in  order  that  the  rapid  current 
rushing  from  the  outlet  may  not  injure  the  banks. 

The  outlet  should  be  a  notch  or  depression  in  the  upper  edge  of  a 
vertical  board;  hence  weirs  of  this  class  are  called  not(A  boards.  In 
£g,  24:,  A  repre- 
sents a  front  view, 
and  B  a  vertical 
section,  of  a  notch 
board  with  a  rec- 
tangular notch. 

The  sides  and 
bottom  of  the 
notch    should    be  ^'S- 24. 

chamfered  to  a  fine  edge,  with  a  vertical  surface  opposed  to  the 
water  in  the  pond  above  the  weir,  as  shown  in  the  section  B;  and 
the  better  to  fulfil  this  condition,  the  notch  may  be  edged  all  round 
with  thin  sheet  iron.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  prevent  as  fiar  as 
possible  the  friction  and  cohesion  between  the  water  and  the  edge 
of  the  notch  from  interfering  with  the  result. 

A  vertical  scale,  divided  into  feet  and  decimals,  and  having  its 
zero  at  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  notch,  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  pond  above  the  notch  board,  at  some  point  where  the  water  is 
either  sensibly  still,  or  has  a  very  slow  motion  only;  and  the  height 
at  which  the  surface  of  the  water  stands  on  that  scale  is  to  be  noted 
from  time  to  time. 

Let  h  be  that  height,  in  feet;  let  h  be  the  breadth  of  the  notch, 
also  in  feet.  Then  the  flow,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  is  given  by  the 
formula 

Q  =  ^  •  6  A  JYJh; (1.) 

2 g  being  ©44,  and  J  2gh  the  velocity  due  to  the  height  h;  while 
c  is  a  fraction  called  the  co-efficient  of  con>traction,  expressing  the 
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Tatio  which  the  sectional  area  of  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  jet 
or  cascade  flowing  from  the  notch  bears  to  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
bh. 

The  above  formula  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

Q  =  5-35  c  b  hi *(2.) 

It  is  advisable  that  the  breadth  of  the  notch  should  not  be  less 
than  one-foiMrth  of  that  of  the  weir.  It  may  have  any  convenient 
breadth  from  that  amount  up  to  the  entire  width  of  the  weir. 

The  values  of  the  co-efficient  of  contraction  are — 

For  a  notch  of  ^  of  the  width  of  the  weir, '595 

For  a  notch  of  the  whole  width  of  the  weir, '667 

and  for  intermediate  proportions,  the  following  empirical  formula  in 
very  nearly  correct : — 

<'  =  0-57  +  j^, (^•) 

B  being  the  breadth  of  the  weir. 

When  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  the  point  where  the  vertical 
scale  stands  is  too  large  to  be  neglected,  let  Vq  denote  that  velocity 
(called  the  velocity  of  approach),  and 

h  -^ 

the  height  due  to  it.  Then,  according  to  Mr.  Seville's  work  on 
Hydraulics,  the  flow  is  the  difference  between  that  fi^m  a  still  pond 
due  to  the  height  h  +  ho,  and  that  due  to  the  height  Iiq;  so  that  it 
is  given  by  the  formula 

Q  =  5-35  cb{{h  +  ho)i  -  h^ (^O 

When  Vq  cannot  be  directly  measured,  it  can  be  computed  approxi- 
mately by  taking  an  approximate  value  of  Q  from  equation  2,  and 
dividing  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  channel  at  the  place  where  the 
scale  stands. 

Table  of  Yalues  of  c  and  5-35  c. 

b  n  ^ 

— , I'o        o'9      0-8      07      CO      0-5      o'4      o'3      0*25 

c, -667      '66      -65      '64      -63      -62      -61      -60      '595 

5'3Sc,3'S1      353    348    342    3-37    332    326    321    318 

*  AI  is  easily  computed,  as  follows,  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  table  of  squares  and 
eabes : — Look  in  the  column  of  squares  for  the  nearest  square  to  h;  then  opposite,  in 

the  oolmnn  of  cubes,  will  be  an  approximate  value  of  A?. 
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TV.  Besides  tlie  variations  in  the  co-efficient  of  contraction 
already  stated,  which  depend  on  the  proportion  between  the 
bread^  of  the  weir  and  of  the  notch,  iJiere  are  other  yariations 
which  have  been  reduced  to  no  general  law,  depending  on  th» 
proportions  of  the  dimensions  of  the  notch  to  each  othen 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
Professor  Thomson  of  Bel- 
flEist  has  adopted  a  form  of 
notch  in  which  the  section  of 
the  issuing  jet  is  always  of  a 
similar  figure— that  is  to  say, 
a  triangle  with  the  apex  down- 
wards, as  in  fig.  25.        ^  ^'^  *^- 

Let  h  be  the  depth,  m  feet,  of  the  apex  of  the  notch  below3ie 
sui&ce  of  still  water  in  the  pond,  h  the  breadth  of  the  notch  at  ^ 
level  of  the  ev/rface  of  stUl  wetter;  then  the  area  of  the  trianglo 
bounded  by  that  level  and  the  edges  of  the  notch  is  ^bh;  and 
theory  gives  for  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second — 

8c    bh 


Q  =  J5  -2  •  ^'^9h; (5.) 

Mr.  Thomson's  experiments,  made  for  the  British  Association^ 
give  for  the  co-efficient  of  contraction — 


=  2A,  c  =  -595;)  .gv 

=:4A,  <j  =  -620;j  ^  •-' 


when  6  =  2  A,  c  =  '595; 
when  b 


and  consequently  for  the  discharge — 

when  b  =  2hyQ  =  2-54  hi; )  .^  v 

V.  Instead  of  an  open  notch  in  the  top  of  a  weir  board,  there 
may  be  an  orifice,  or  a  row  of  orifices,  wholly  beneath  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  pond.  In  that  case,  on  account  of  the  variations 
in  the  co-efficient  of  contraction  which  occur  when  the  orifice  has 
various  proportions  of  length  to  breadth,  and  also  when  the  ratio 
of  the  head  of  water  above  the  orifice  to  the  breadth  of  the  orifice 
varies,  it  is  desirable  to  select  such  forms  and  proportions  as  shall 
give  rise  to  the  smallest  variations.  For  that  purpose  the  orifices 
should  be  made  either  eqva/re  or  circidar  ;  and  their  size  should  be 
such  that  the  height  of  the  surface  of  stUl  water  in  the  pond  shall 
not  be  less  at  any  time  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  an  ori- 
fice.    These  conditions  being  fulfilled,  let  A  be  the  area  of  an 
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.orifice^  h  the  depth  of  its  centre  below  the  upper  surface  of  still 
water ;  then  the  flow  through  it  in  cubic  feet  per  second  is 

Q  =  c A  J2^; (9.) 

the  values  of  e  being — 

For  round  orifices, o'6i8 

For  square  orifices, o-6 

and  the  values  of  e  JYg  =  8*025 


For  round  orifices, 4'96 

For  square  orifices, 4'8i5 

ITo  very  serious  error  will  be  incurred  by  using  these  co-efficients, 
even  when  the  height  h  falls  to  double  the  diameter  of  the  orifice. 

VI.  When  the  edge  of  an  orifice  partly  coincides  with  the  bor- 
der of  the  channel  by  which  the  water  is  brought  to  it,  so  that  the 
water  is  partially  guided  in  a  straight  course  towards  the  orifice^ 
the  case  is  called  one  of  pa/rtial  contraction;  and  in  computing  the 
discharge,  instead  of  the  co-efficient  c,  there  is  to  be  employed — 

c  + 0-09  71; (10.) 

71  being  the  fraction  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice  which  coincides  with 
the  bolder  of  the  channeL  This  formula  is  Mr.  Neville's,  and  is 
shown  by  him  to  be  sensibly  correct  when  n  is  any  fraction  not 
exceeding  |. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF  WATER  POWER  ENGINES  IN  GENERAL. 
95.   Ports  and  Appendages  of  Water  Poirer  Engines. — In  eveiy 

water  power  engine,  or  in  connection  with  it,  there  exist  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  or  parts  equivalent  to  them  : — 

I.  The  CHANNEL  OP  SUPPLY,  or  HEAD  RACE,  whereby  water  is 
brought  to  the  engine,  and  which  extends  &om  the  b^inning  of 
the  &dl  to  the  place  where  the  water  begins  to  act  on  tibe  mecha- 
nism. It  may  be  an  open  conduit,  or  a  close  pipe,  or  a  oombinar 
tion  of  both.  Economy  of  power  requires  that  it  should  be  as  large 
as  possible  :  economy  of  first  cost  that  it  should  be  as  small  as 
possible.  The  right  mean  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer  in  each  particular  case.  This  channel  usually  commences 
at  a  head  reservoir  or  pond,  and  the  lower  end  of  it  is  sometimes 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  constitute  a  second  reservoir  or  perUstock, 
The  lower  end  of  the  supply  channel  is  of  various  kinds  and  forms 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  engine. 

II.  The  WASTE  CHANNEL,  Or  BYE  WASH,  whcrcby  any  flow  of 
water  which  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  stream,  and  which 
there  is  not  reservoir  room  to  store,  is  discharged  into  the  natural 
drainage  channels  of  the  country.  This  geneiully  commences  with 
a  weir  or  overfall  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  a  reservoir,  and 
.of  such  length  that  the  greatest  possible  flow  of  waste  water  can 
escape  over  it  without  rising  to  a  dangerous  or  inconvenient  height. 

III.  The  REGULATOR,  being  the  sluice,  valve,  or  other  apparatus 
whereby  the  flow  of  water  delivered  by  the  head  race  to  the  engine 
is  adjusted  to  the  work  to  be  performed.  For  reasons  which  will 
afterwards  appear,  economy  of  power  reqtdres  that  the  r^ulator 
should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  engine,  and  therefore  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  channel  of  supply.  The  regulator  is  very  fre- 
quently controlled  by  a  governor,  usually  of  the  revolving  pendulum 
class  (Art.  6S),  of  which  the  details  will  be  exemplified  farther  on. 

lY.  The  ENGINE  PROPER,  being  the  machine  to  which  the  water 
transmits  energy. 

Y.  The  TAIL  RACE,  by  which  the  water  is  discharged  after  having 
driven  the  engine,  and  which  terminates  at  the  bottom  of  the  &1L 
The  same  principles  of  economy  of  power  and  economy  of  cost 
apply  to  this  as  to  the  head  race. 

H 
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96.   The  CSlaMcs  of  Water  Power  Engines  are  : — 

I.  Water-bucket  engines^  in  which  water,  poured  into  sus- 
pended buckets,  causes  them  to  descend  vertically,  and  so  to  lift 
loads  or  overcome  other  resistance,  as  in  certain  hydraulic  hoists. 

IL  Water-pressure  engines,  in  which  water  by  its  pressure 
diives  a  piston. 

III.  Vertical  water  wheels,  being  wheels  rotating  in  a  verti- 
cal plane,  and  driven  by  the  weight  and  impulse  of  water.  These 
are  the  most  common  of  all  water  power  engines. 

IV.  Horizontal  water  wheels,  or  turbines,  being  wheels 
rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  driven  by  the  pressure  and 
impulse  of  water. 

V.  Kams  and  jet  pumps,  in  which  the  impulse  of  one  mass  of 
fluid  is  used  to  drive  another. 

97*  neater  Power  BaglBeo  wUh  ArCifleial  Sonrces* — The  smooth- 
nem  and  steadiness  of  motion,  and  some  other  advantages  of  water 
power  engines,  sometimes  occasion  the  use  of  machmes  exactly 
resembling  them  in  everything,  except  that  the  flow  and  head  of 
water  are  produced  artiflcoally — ^for  example,  by  pumps  worked  by 
band^  as  in  the  common  hydraulic  press,  or  by  pumps  worked  by 
steam,  as  in  some  hydraulic  hoists  and  cranes,  and  in  some  water 
whe^  for  driving  flne  manufacturing  machinery,  which  are  sup- 
pHed  by  pumping  steam  eugines. 

Such  machines  are  not,  properly  speaking,  prime  movers  for 
obtaxoing  energy  £rom  natural  sources,  but  rather  pieces  of  mecha- 
nism ioT  transmittuig  and  conveniently  applying  energy  already 
obtained  by  means  of  other  prime  movers.  The  identity  of  their 
oonstroction  and  action,  however,  with  those  of  true  water  power 
et^ineS)  readers  it  advisable  to  consider  them  in  the  present 
tx^^tise. 

98.  Vovm  AMMMCd  by  Vtmvrgr  of  WwM  {A.  M.,  619-621).— 
Let  a  continuous  and  uniform  stream,  whose  volume  of  flow  is  Q 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  weight  of  flow  D  Q  lbs.  per  second, 
descend  from  the  hei^t  or  head  of  H  feet  to  a  given  point  of  dis- 
charge. That  stream  is  capable  of  performing  work,  by  the  direct 
AcnoK  OF  US  weight  in  descending,  to  Htxe  amounir  of 

D  Q  H  fi;.-lbs.  per  second. (1.) 

Now  suppose  ihat  from  the  original  elevation  H  of  the  upper 
snifiuse  of  the  stream,  down  to  a  point  whose  elevation  above  the 
bottom  of  the  fall  is  z  feet,  the  descent  of  the  water  takes  place 
without  renatance.  It  will  at  the  latter  point  possess  the  power  of 
ig  work  by  its  weight  to  the  amount  of 

D  Q«  ffc.-lbs.  per  second  only;, •......(2.) 
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but  supposing  the  source  to  be  a  reservoir,  where  the  velocity  is 
insensible,  the  stream  will  now  by  its  free  descent  through  the 
height  H  —  «,  have  acquired  the  velocity — 


v=j2g(B.-z); ...(i) 

SO  that,  before  being  brought  back  to  an  insensible  velocity,  it  is 
capable,  by  impulse,  of  peidbrming  the  additional  work  due  to  its 
actiud  energy,  viz.: — 

— ^  =  D  Q  (H-«)  fL-lbs.  per  second, (4) 

^g 

which  being  added  to  the  quantity  of  work  in  the  ezpressioiL  2, 
reproduces  I)  Q  H,  the  total  original  power. 

Next,  let  the  stream  be  supposed  to  descend,  in  a  dose  yipe  so 
large  that  the  velocity  of  current  is  still  insensible,  from  tiie  ori- 
ginal head  H  to  the  less  elevation  z  above  the  bottom  of  the  fell, 
f  Then,  as  in  the  last  example,  equation  2,  the  stream  will  at  the 
latter  point  possess  the  power  of  performing  D  Q «  ft. -lbs.  per 
second  only  of  work  by  its  weight;  but  its  pretgure  will  have 
become,  in  lbs.  on  the  sqioare  foot — 

i.  =  D(H-«>;. (5.) 

and  BY  MEANS  OF  ITS  FRESSURE  the  stream  will  be  capable  of  per- 
forming work  to  the  amount  of 

j9Q  =  DQ  (H— «)ft-lb«.  per  second, »... (6.) 

which  being  added  to  the  quantity  of  work  in  equation  2,  repro- 
duces the  total  original  power  D  Q  H,  as  before. 

It  appears,  then,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  stream  to  descend 
absolutely  without  resistance  from  the  elevation  H  to  any  less 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  and  if  the  pressure  at  the 
latter  elevation  were  p  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  and  the  velocity  v 
feet  per  second,  the  power  or  energy  per  second  at  that  elevation^ 
being  equal  to  the  original  power,  would  be  expressed  by 

<i(p  +  J)z  +  ^j\=J)Q-EL; (7.) 

or,  if  the  height  due  to  the  preaewre  be  denoted  hj  p-i-  D — 

^Q(*+ft+5)=^<*^- <^> 

In  this  expression^ 
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for  perform, 
pressme. 


(9.) 


DO  (z4--\  ^  potential  energy,  or  capacity 
^  \       D/         ing  work  by  weight  and  p 

jy  Q  ,J^    acttud  energy,  or  capacity  for  performing  work 
2  ^        by  impulse. 

The  following  equation : — 

*+^+£=H' (^^^ 

shows,  that  at  a  given  elevation  z,  where  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
is  r,  and  the  pressure  p,  there  is, 

Besides  the  dcUwl  head  z, 

A.  virtual  head,  composed  of — 

The  height  due  to  the  velocity,  v^-r-2g, 
And  the  height  due  to  the  pressure,  p-^T>, 

making  together  a  total  head,  which,  if  the  stream  has  descended 
without  resistance,  is  equal  to  the  original  head  H. 

Throughout  this  Article,  and  the  present  Part  of  the  treatise, 
when  not  otherwise  specified,  pressure  is  used  to  mean,  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  of  the  water  above  tliat  of  the  atmosphere. 

99.  l<oM  of  Head  is  the  form  in  which  the  effect  of  waste  of 
energy  in  the  stream  of  water  during  its  descent  is  most  con- 
veniently expressed.  It  may  be  denoted  in  the  form  of  a  certain 
fraction  of  the  total  head — 

and  then 

H-A  =  (1-^')H (1.) 

will  be  the  a/voMble  head; 

DQ(H-A)  =  (1-A/)DQH, (2.) 

the  a/oaHahle  power,  or  the  energy  exerted  per  second  by  the  fall  on 
the  engine;  and 

^-^  =  T' (^^ 

the  effiderwy  of  the  fall. 

If,  in  the  working  of  the  engine,  there  is  a  further  waste  of  the 
fraction  ¥  of  the  energy  exerted  on  it,  so  that  the  useful  effect  is 

(1-^0  (!-*')  DQH, (4.) 
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then  1  —  h"  is  the  efficiency  of  the  mechcmiemy  and 

(1-F)  (1  -k')  =  1  -^  (as  in  Article  93) (5.) 

the  resultant  efficiency  of  the  fall  and  engine  combined. 

The  causes  of  loss  of  head  are,  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the 
tail  race,  and  fluid  Motion. 

I.  Current  in  the  tail  race, — If  «/  be  the  velocity  with  which  the 
stream  is  discharged  along  the  tail  race,  there  must  be  a  descent  of 
v'^'r-2g  to  produce  that  velocity,  which  descent  is  a  loss  of  head. 
Hence,  as  stated  in  Article  95,  the  tail  race  should  be  as  large  as 
is  consistent  with  due  economy  of  first  cost. 

II.  FHction  of  passages  and  channels  in  general. — ^Let  A  be  the 
sectional  area  of  any  passage  or  channel  along  which  the  stream  is 
conveyed,  then 

''=1 («•) 

is  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current  through  it. 

The  loss  of  head  from  friction  is  expressed  by  the  following 
general  formula : — 

^'ra> ^^^ 

that  is,  the  product  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  by  a,  factor  of 
resistance  F,  whose  value  depends  mainly  on  the  nature,  form,  and 
dimensions  of  the  passage. 

The  friction  takes  effect  in  open  channels  by  producing  a  decli- 
vity of  the  surface  and  a  loss  of  actual  head;  in  a  close  pipe  it 
takes  effect  by  diminishing  the  pressure,  and  the  virtual  head  due 
to  it. 

A  few  values  of  the  factor  denoted  by  F  have  already  been  given 
in  Article  50,  under  the  head  of  "  Pump  Brakes."  They  will  now 
be  repeated  in  greater  detail,  and  with  several  additions. 

III.  Friction  of  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate: — 

F  =  0-054 (8.) 

IV.  Friction  of  mouthpieces  or  erUrances  froem  reservoirs  into 
pipes. — Straight  cylindrical  mouthpiece,  perpendicular  to  side  of 
reservoir: — 

F  =  0-505. (9.) 

The  same  mouthpiece  making  the  angle  i  with  a  perpendicular 
to  the  side  of  the  reservoir : — 

F  =  0-505  +  0-303  sin  i  +  0-226  sin2  i (10.) 
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For  a  mouthpiece  of  the  form  of  liie  '*  contracted  vein,"  that  is, 
one  of  such  a  form,  that  if  c^  be  its  diameter  on  leaving  the  reser- 
voir, then  at  a  distance  d-r-2  from  the  side  of  the  reservoir  it  con- 
tracts to  the  diameter  *7854  d, — the  resistance  is  insensible,  and 
F  nearly  =  0. 

V.  Friction  at  siuMen  enlargements. — Let  A  be  the  sectional 
area  of  a  channel,  in  which  a  sluice,  or  slide  valve,  or  some  such 
object,  prodaoes  a  sudden  contraction  to  the  smaller  area  a,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  enlargement  back  again  to  the  original  area  A. 
Let  9  =  Q  -^  A  be  the  vdocity  in  the  emlaiged  part  of  the  channel. 
The  effectim  area  of  the  orifice  a  will  be  c  a,  c  being  a  co-efficient  of 

corUracUon  whose  value  may  be  taken  at  -618  -f-  A  / 1  _  -618  ~. 

V  A'^ 

Let  the  ratio  in  which  the  channel  is  suddenly  enlarged  be  denoted 

by 

m  =  A  n-  c  a  =  a/ ^2-618^  --  1-618) (11.) 

Then  m  v  is  the  velocity  in  the  most  contracted  part.  It  appeal's 
that  all  the  energy  due  to  the  difference  of  the  velocities,  m  v  and  v, 
is  expended  in  fluid  friction,  and  consequently  that  there  is  a  loss 
of  head  given  by  the  formula — 
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(«_1)2._; (12.) 

SO  that  in  this  case 

F  =  (w-l)2 (12  A.) 

VL  Friction  in  pipes  a/nd  oondmts, — ^Let  A  be  the  sectional  area 
of  a  channel;  b  its  border,  that  is,  the  length  of  that  part  of  its 
girth  which  is  in  contact  with  the  water;  I  the  length  of  the  chan- 
nel; then,  for  the  friction  between  the  water  and  the  sides  of  the 
channel — 

F=/-^; (13.) 

in  which  the  co-efficienty  has  the  following  values : — 

For  iron  pipes  {d  =  diam.  in  feet),/=  O'OOSf  1  +  y^-^  j;  (14.) 

0*000957 
For  open  conduits,  ...../=  0-00741  +  IJl^lfi (15.) 

V 

.    A  . 

^e  ratio  t-  is  called  the  ^hydrandic  mean  dep^"  of  the  channel,  and 

for  cylindrical  and  square  pipes  running  full  is  obviously  one-fourth 
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of  the  diameter ;  and  the  same  is  its  value  for  a  semi-cylindrical  open 
conduit,  and  for  an  open  conduit  whose  sides  are  tan^entB  to  a  semi- 
circle of  a  diameter  equal  to  twice  the  greatest  depth  of  the  conduit. 
In  an  open  conduit^  ih.e  loss  of  head — 

*=  A-    2i"- (1^> 

takes  place  as  an  actual  fall  in  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  produeing 
a  declivity  at  the  rate — 

-l=ATg' <^'-> 

and  by  the  last  two  formulae  are  to  be  determined  the  fall  and  the 
rate  of  declivity  of  open  head  races  and  tail  races  of  given  dimeii- 
sions,  which  are  to  convey  a  given  flow.  In  close  pipes,  the  loss  of 
head  takes  place  in  the  virtual  head  due  to  the  pressure. 

VII.  For  bends  in  circular  pipes,  let  d  be  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  centre  line  at  the  bend,  i  the 
angle  through  which  it  is  bent,  «•  two  right  angles ;  then^  according 
to  Professor  Weisbach — 

F=i{0131  + 1-847(^)5} <i8.) 

YIII.  For  he^ids  in  rectangular  pipes : — 

F  =  i{ 0124  + 3-104  (A)*} (19.) 

IX.  For  knees,  or  sharp  turns  in  pipes,  let  i  be  the  angle  made 
by  the  two  portions  of  the  pipe  at  the  knee ;  th^i 

F  =  0-946  sin2  ^  +  2-05  sin*-^ (20.) 

X.  Swmma/ry  of  losses  of  head.-^-Jjet  t/  be  the  velocity  oi  ihi& 
current  in  the  tail  race ;  Y  the  factor  of  resistance  for  the  tail  race ; 
V  the  velocity  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of  the  water;  F  the 
proper  factor  of  resistance  for  that  part  of  the  course;  then  the 
whole  loss  of  head  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

^  =  ^'  +  ^fg  +  ^-^rg ^'^•> 

100.  The  Action  of  the  Water  on  the  Engine  has  already  been 
distinguished,  in  Articles  96  and  98,  as  taking  place  in  three 
ways ; — 
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I.  By  weight. 
II.  By  pressiire. 
IIL  By  impulse. 

Now,  in  all  those  three  modes  of  acting,  the  immediate  effort  by 
which  energy  is  exei-ted  by  the  water  on  the  engine  is  a  pressure 
between  a  certain  layer  of  the  water  and  the  surface  of  a  moving 
piece,  whether  a  bucket,  a  piston,  a  yane,  or  another  fluid  mass 
which  that  layer  of  water  drives  before  it;  and  the  original  cause  of 
that  effort  is  the  weigkt  of  the  descending  stream.  The  distinction 
set  forth  arises  in  the  nature  of  the  process  whereby  the  weight 
causes  the  pressure. 

I.  When  the  water  is  said  to  act  by  toeight,  portions  of  it  are 
poured  into  buckets,  and  the  pressure  by  which  each  bucket  is 
driven  is  the  direct  effect  of,  and  simply  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  bucket,  and  acts  vertically  downwai'ds,  its 
resultant  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ma^  of  water  in 
the  bucket. 

Waste  of  energy  may  occur  in  this  case  through  spilling  of  the 
water  from  the  buckets  during  their  descent,  or  through  the  remain- 
ing of  water  in  the  buckets  during  their  ascent.  The  latter  cause 
of  waste  of  energy  ought  not  to  operate  to  any  sensible  amount 
in  a  well  designed  machine.  The  former  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
as  small  an  amount  as  possible. 

II.  When  the  water  is  said  to  act  by  pressure,  the  pressure  which 
drives  the  piston  or  vane  acted  upon  is  not  simply  the  effect  of  the 
weight  of  a  portion  of  water  descending  along  with  it,  but  is  the 
effect  of  the  weight  of  some  more  or  less  distant  mass  of  water 
transmitted  through  an  intervening  mass,  and  altered  to  any  ex- 
tent in  direction  and  in  the  velocity  of  its  action. 

IIL  When  the  water  is  said  to  act  by  impulse,  its  weight,  either 
directly,  or  through  intervening  pressure,  is  allowed  to  act  freely  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  jet  or  current  of  a  certain  velocity, 
whose  particles,  coming  in  contact  with  a  float  board  or  vane,  or 
another  fluid  mass,  have  that  velocity  either  diminished  or  taken 
away;  and  during  that  operation  they  exert  a  pressure  against  the 
float  board  or  vane,  or  the  driven  mass  of  fluid,  proportional  to  the 
momentum  which  is  taken  away  from  them  in  each  second. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OP  WATER  BUCKET  ENGINES. 

101.  The  Water  Bucket  Koist,  the  simplest  engine  driven  di- 
rectly by  the  weight  of  water,  is  frequently  used  for  raising  waggons 
of  coal  and  other  materials  to  an  elevated  platform.   It  consists  of — 

I.  A  strong  timber  frame,  supporting  at  the  top  one  or  more 
large  pulleys. 

II.  A  chain  passing  over  the  pulleys. 

III.  A  cage  for  waggons,  hung  to  one  end  of  the  chain,  and 
moving  between  vertical  guides.  The  upper  and  lower  platforms, 
between  which  the  cage  travels,  should  be  provided  with  strong 
catches  to  fix  the  cage  at  the  higher  and  lower  levels  when  required. 

IV.  A  water  bucket,  himg  to  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  usually 
moving  between  vertical  guides,  and  having  a  valve  in  the  bottom, 
opening  upwards,  for  discharging  the  water.  This  valve  may  be 
made  self-acting,  by  making  its  spindle  project  downwards,  below 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  so  that  when  the  bucket  has  finished  its 
descent,  the  spindle  may  strike  upon  a  floor  and  lift  the  valve;  but 
in  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  valve  should  be  opened 
by  hand.  Rectangular  wooden  buckets  are  used;  but  for  lightness 
and  strength,  the  best  material  is  sheet  iron,  and  the  best  shape  a 
cylindrical  body  with  a  hemispherical  bottom. 

V  A  reservoir  and  spout  for  filling  the  bucket  when  it  is  at  the 
higher  leveL  The  valve  of  the  spout  may,  if  required,  be  made 
self-acting,  by  causing  it  to  be  opened  by  the  rising  and  shut  by  the 
falling  of  a  weighted  lever,  which  is  lifted  by  the  edge  of  the 
bucket  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  its  ascent,  held  up  until  the  bucket 
is  full,  and  allowed  to  drop  when  the  bucket  begins  to  descend. 

VI.  A  drain  or  tail  race,  to  carry  away  the  water  discharged 
from  the  bucket  at  the  lower  level. 

VII.  A  brake,  which  may  be  applied  to  one  of  the  pulleys. 

It  is  advisable,  for  safety's  sake,  in  most  cases,  to  enclose  the 
course  of  the  cage  and  that  of  the  bucket  in  light  wooden  casings. 

The  weight  of  the  unloaded  cage  ought  to  be  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  empty  bucket,  added  to  the  friction  of  the  machine 
when  unloaded. 

The  weight  of  the  full  bucket  ought  to  be  somewhat  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  loaded  cage,  added  to  the  friction  of  the  machine  when 
loaded. 
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The  friction  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  load. 

In  order  that  the  weight  of  the  chain  may  always  be  balanced, 
two  pieces  of  chain  with  their  lower  ends  lying  loose  on  the  ground 
are  hung,  the  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  the  other  from 
ihe  bottom  of  the  bucket. 

The  bucket  hoist  is  a  bulky  and  heavy  machine,  and  slow  in  its 
operation ;  but  from  its  great  simplicity,  it  is  easy  to  make,  main- 
tain, and  manage,  and  very  durable.  Its  reservoir  may  be  sup- 
plied by  a  natural  source,  where  one  is  available  ;  in  other  cases, 
water  may  be  raised  to  it  by  a  pump  worked  by  a  steam  engine. 
The  latter  combination  is  a  good  means  of  eccmomizing  power  when 
heavy  loads  have  to  be  lifted  during  short  times  and  at  distant 
intervals.  During  the  intervals  when  the  hoist  is  standing  idle, 
the  steam  engine  is  still  storing  energy  by  pumping  water  into  the 
Teservoir;  so  the  work  performed  by  the  hmst  during  a  few  hours 
of  eadi  day  may  be  distributed,  so  far  as  the  exertion  of  energy  by 
the  steam  engine  is  concerned,  over  the  whole  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  a  steam  engine,  quite  inadequate  to  lift  the  load  to  be  raised 
directly,  may  thus  be  made  to  perform  the  whole  work  easily  by 
the  intervention  of  the  I'eservoir  and  hoist  as  means  of  storing  and 
restoring  energy. 

102.  liMs  of  Head  in  Bucket  VLo^Mm^ — ^The  actual  ^leigy  with 
which  the  water  runs  from  the  reservoir  into  the  bucket,  and  from 
the  bucket  into  the  tail  race,  is  wholly  wasted  in  fluid  friction. 
Therefore  in  every  bucket  engine,  besides  the  fall  of  the  tail  race, 
there  is  a  loss  of  head  equal  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  i'eservoir  above  the  highest  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket,  added  to  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  bucket  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  tail  race ;  that  is,  the  depth  of  the  bucket  at  least. 
In  other  words^  while  the  total  head  is  the  elevation  of  the  top 
water  of  the  reservoir  above  the  outfall  of  the  tail  race,  the  avail- 
4ible  head  is  the  height  through  which  the  bucket  descends  only. 

103.  A  BoaUe  AcHBg  Backet  EMgine  has  sometimes  been  used, 
consisting  of  a  balanced  beam,  having  a  pair  of  equal  and  similar 
buckets  hung  to  its  two  ends,  which  rise  and  fall  alternately.  Each 
bucket,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  its  stroke,  is  filled  with  water  by 
a  spout  from  a  reservoir,  with  a  valve  which  is  opened  and  closed 
by  the  mechanism.  On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  each 
Imcket  is  emptied  through  a  self-acting  valve  in  its  bottom  into  the 
tail  race.  Thus,  as  in  the  bucket  hoist,  the  buckets  descend  full 
and  ascend  empty;  and  the  energy  due  to  the  descent  of  the  water 
in  them  is  employed  to  work  pumps,  or  otherwise. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  kind  of  machine  is  its  adaptation  to 
r^x^na  where  only  rude  workmanship  can  be  obtained 
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engme^  the  several  principal  parts  mentioned  in  Article  95  as  be- 
longing to  water  power  engines  in  general,  take  forms  suited  to 
that  class  of  engine. 

L  The  Jiead  race  consists  of  a  supply  pipe  leading  from  a  reser- 
Toir  to  ihe  working  cylinder.  That  pipe,  together  with  the  reser- 
voir, cons^tute  what  is  called  the  pressure  column.  Besides  the 
regulatar,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  there  shonld  be  a  stop  valve 
or  simce  at  the  upper  end  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  or  dose  to  the 
reservoir,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident  occurring  to  the  supply 
pipe,  the  current  of  water  may  be  prevented  frcwn  entering  it. 
There  ^oidd  also  be  a  grating  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  solid 
bodies  from  the  reservoir. 

All  water  contains  air  diffused  through  it,  and  most  water  con- 
tains sediment.  If  there  are  summits  and  hollows  in  the  course  of 
the  supply  pipe  (which  is  often  of  great  length),  the  air  collects  at 
the  former  and  the  sediment  at  the  latter.  There  should  be  a  cock 
at  the  upper  side  of  each  summit  in  the  course  of  the  pipe,  for 
blowing  off  air,  and  at  the  lower  side  of  each  hollow  for  blowing  off 
sediment. 

IL  The  bye  wash  has  no  peculiarities  arising  £rom  the  class  of 
engines. 

IIL  The  regtda6or  is  a  valve  of  one  or  other  of  certain  kinds  to 
be  afterwards  mentioned,  which  are  capable  of  being  adjusted  to 
any  reqxdred  extent  of  opening. 

IV.  The  engine  proper  consists  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  Cylinder y 
together  with  the  valves  for  admitting  and  discharging  the  water 
from,  the  cylinder.  The  engine  is  single  acting  or  double  acting 
according  as  the  water  acts  on  one  £eic6  of  the  piston  only  or  on 
each  &ce  alternately. 

The  valves  are  sometimes  worked  by  hand,  in  which  case  the 
same  valve  may  act  as  the  regulator  and  tiie  admission  valve, — 
sometimes  by  mechanism  directly  diiven  by  the  piston  of  the 
engine, — and  sometimes  by  a  small  auxiliary  water  pressure 
engine. 
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The  place  of  the  piston  is  sometimes  supplied  bj  a  mass  of  air ; 
in  which  case  the  alterations  of  yolmne  of  that  air  require  to  be 
taken  into  accountb 

Y.  The  taU  race  consists  of  a  discharge  pipe,  whose  final  outlet 
may  be  either  at,  below,  or  above  the  level  of  the  cylinder. 

105.  SnctioM  Pipe. — ^The  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  outlet  of 
the  discharge  pipe  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  added  to  that 
due  to  the  depth  at  wluch  the  water  outside  the  pipe  stands  above 
that  outlet;  so  that  when  the  outlet  is  below  the  level  of  the  piston, 
the  pressure  within  the  upper  end  of  the  discharge  pipe,  and  in  the 
cylinder  while  the  water  is  being  discharged,  may  be  less  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  In  this  case,  the  discharge  pipe  is  called  a 
stu^ian  pipe,  and  the  pressure  at  its  upper  end  is  described  by 
stating  by  kow  much  it  is  bdaw  the  atmospheric  pressure,  either  in 
pounds  on  the  square  inch  or  square  foot,  or  in  feet  of  water,  and 
that  deficiency  of  pressure  is  conventionally  called  so  many  pounds 
on  the  inch  or  foot,  or  so  many  feet,  "of  vacuum,"  Thus,  if  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  being  equi- 
valent to  33*9  feet  of  head  of  water,  and  the  absolute  pressure  in 
the  cylinder  during  the  discharge  is  two  lbs.  on  the  square  inch, 
being  equivalent  to  4*6  feet  of  head  of  water,  that  pressure  is 
described  as  12*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or  29*3  feet,  of  vacuimi. 
This  mode  of  expression  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  the  prac- 
tical convenience  of  reckoning  pressures  from  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere as  an  arbitrary  zero. 

The  absolute  pressure  against  the  piston  during  the  discharge  is 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  added  to  the  pressure  required 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  discharge  pipe,  less  the  pressure 
due  to  the  elevation  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  beneath  the 
pLston  above  the  bottom  of  the  falL  There  never  acts  in  water,  at 
all  events  in  agitated  water,  negative  pressure  (that  is,  tension)  to 
an  amount  appreciable  in  practice;  therefore,  the  height  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water  beneath  the  piston  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  head  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  added  to  the  head 
lost  in  overcoming  the  friction  in  the  discharge  pipe.  Should  the 
height  of  the  piston  itself  above  the  bottom  of  the  fall  be  greater 
than  this,  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  on  the  opening  of  the  discharge 
valve,  wHl  not  continue  in  contact  with  the  piston,  but  will  sud- 
denly drop  down  to  the  level  given  by  the  principle  just  stated, 
leaving  Ibetween  itself  and  the  piston  what  is  commonly  called  a 
*'  vacuum "  or  "  empty  space,"  being  in  reality  a  space  filled  with 
rare  vapour.  The  height  of  that  space  is  so  much  head  lost;  its 
existence  tends  to  make  the  piston  leak,  and  its  periodical  empty- 
ing and  filling  is  accompanied  by  shocks  or  abrupt  motions  in  the 
imieiy  which  tend  to  injure  and  wear  out  the  macliine;  therefore^ 
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its  formatioii  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  for  tliat  purpose  the  height 
of  the  piston  above  the  bottom  of  the  fall  ought  never,  to  be  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  least  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  resistance 
of  the  discharge  pipe.  Now,  the  water  in  the  discharge  pipe  is  some- 
times at  rest,  and  then  the  resistance  is  nothing;  so  that  we  arrive 
finally  at  this  rule: — The  greatest  height  of  the  piston  above  the 
bottom  ofilie  fall  ought  not  to  exceed  the  head  of  waiter  equivalent  to 
the  least  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  locality, 

106.   The  l«eart  Atmospheric  Premnre  at  the  level  of  the  sea  ds 

about  2^  inches  of  mercury,  or  13*75  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 
31*7  feet  of  water. 

The  ratio  in  which  the  least  atmospheric  pressure  is  less  than 
the  above  amount  at  a  given  elevation  {z)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  computed  with  sufficient  exactness  for  practical  purposes  by 
the  following  formula,  in  which  p^  is  the  pressure  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  p-^  the  pressure  at  the  elevation  of  z  feet : — 

'«gg  =  6olr6' (!•) 

In  the  absence  of  tables  of  logarithms,  the  following  formula, 
deduced  from  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Babinet,  is  approximately 
correct,  for  heights  not  exceeding  3,000  feet : — 


p^  _  52400  -  z 

»„  "  52400  +  z ^"^ 


When  the  height  exceeds  3,000  feet,  divide  it  into  a  series  of  atageSf 
each  not  exceeding  3,000  feet  in  height;  calculate  the  ratio  of  the 
pressures  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  stage,  and  multiply 
together  the  several  ratios  so  found  for  the  ratio  of  the  pressures  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  entire  height. 

For  moderate  heights,  the  following  rule  is  sufficient : — deduct 
from,  tJie  pressure  one-hundredth  paH  of  itself  for  each  262  feet  of 
eleva^ioru 

107.  Expansion  of  l¥ater  by  Heat — Approximate  Formnla — Com- 
parison of  Units  of  Pressure. — It  is  seldom  necessary  in  calculations 
connected  with  water  pressure  engines  to  take  into  account  the 
expansion  of  water  by  heat ;  but  in  the  event  of  its  being  at  any 
time  requisite  to  do  so,  the  following  formula,  although  only  a 
rough  approximation  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  practical  purpose  in  question,  and  is  extremely 
convenient,  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  its  results  can 
be  computed,  especially  when  a  table  of  reciprocals  is  at  hand  : — 

Let  I>o  =  62*425  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  be  the  maximimi  density 
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of  water;  Dj  its  damtj  at  a  given  temperature  of  T"  on  Fahren- 
heit's sode :  tboi 

Di  nearly  =  ^  ^  ^^^p ^g^ 

At  212®,  this  fbrmnla  gives  too  great  a  result  by  about  yj^;  at 
lower  temperatures  its  errors  are  much  smaller. 

Comparison  op  Heads  of  Water  in  Feet  with  Pressures  in 

Various  Units. 

One  foot  of  water  at  39°!  Fahr.  =  62*425    lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 
^  „  o'4335  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

,,  „  0-0295  atmosphere. 

„  „  0-8826  inch  of  mercury  at  32° 

( feet  of  air  at  32°,  and 
*'  "  773  3         I      1  atmosphere. 

One  lb.  on  the  square  foot, 0*01602  foot  of  water. 

One  lb.  on  the  square  inch, 2  -307      feet  of  water. 

One  atmosphere  of  29-922  inches  ) 

of  mercury, j    ^^  " 

One  inch  of  mercury  at  32°, i  'i 33 

One  foot  of  air  at  32°,  and  one  )    _  ^ 

atmosphere, }    ''°°"93      „ 

One  foot  of  average  sea  water, 1-026        foot  of  pure  water. 

107  A.    PreMure    Gmn^ea  —  Taconm    Oanges. —  Instruments   for 

indicating  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  *of  a  fluid  contained  in  a 
close  vessel  are  called  "pressure  gauges,"  or  "vacuum  gauges," 
according  as  they  show  how  much  that  pressure  is  above  or  how 
much  it  is  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Frequently  the  same 
instrument  answers  both  those  purposes.  Of  this  an  example  has 
already  been  given,  in  the  Indicator  (Articles  43, 44),  which  can  be 
applied  to  water  pressure  engines  as  well  as  to  the  steam  engine. 
The  following  are  three  examples  of  other  kinds  of  gauges  : — 

L  The  mercwial  pressure  gcmge  is  the  most  exact  for  scientiflc 
purposes.  It  consists,  like  a  siphon  barometer,  of  an  inverted 
siphon,  or  U-shaped  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  mer- 
cuiy,  and  whose  vertical  legs  have  a  scale  attached  alongside  of 
them,  divided  either  into  inches  and  decimals,  or  divisions  corre- 
sponding to  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  or  other  convenient  units  of 
pressure.  One  leg,  by  means  of  a  brass  nozzle,  communicates  with 
the  vessel  within  whidi  the  fluid  is  contained;  the  other  is  open  to 
the  air.    The  mercury  stands  lowest  in  that  leg  in  which  the 
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pressure  on  its  upper  surface  is  most  intense ;  and  the  difierence  of 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  legs  indicates  the  difference  between 
the  pressure  in  the  vessel^  and  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

To  determine,  if  required,  the  absolute  pressure  within  the  vessel,, 
the  absolute  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  observation 
may  be  ascertarued  by  means  of  an  ordinary  barometer. 

Mercurial  vacuum  gauges  are  sometimes  used,  which  indicate 
directly  the  absolute  pressure  within  a  vessel,  by  being  constructed 
exactly  like  a  barometer,  having  the  leg  containing  the  mercurial 
column  that  balances  the  pressure  to  be  measured  dosed  hometi- 
cally  at  the  top,  with  a  Torricellian  vacuum  above  the  mercury, 
produced  in  the  usual  way,  by  inverting  the  tube  and  boiling  the 
mercury  in  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  accurate  measurement,  that  the  scales  of  mer- 
curial pressure  gauges  shoidd  be  exactly  vertical. 

The  relations  stated  in  Articles  6  and  107  between  inches  of 
mercury  and  other  units  of  intensity  of  pressure,  have  reference  to 
a  temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit.  For  any  other  temperature,  T°, 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  let  h'  be  the  observed  height  of  a  mercurial 
column,  and  h  the  corresponding  height  reduced  to  32°;  then 

*  "^  1  +  U-0U01008  (T°  -  32°)'""; -^-^-^ 

IL  The  cdr  marwmeter  consists  of  a  long  vertical  glass  tube^ 
closed  at  the  upper  end,  open  at  the  lower  end,  containing 
air,  provided  with  a  scale,  and  immersed,  along  with  a  thermo- 
meter, in  a  transparent  liquid,  such  as  water  or  oil,  contained  in  a' 
strong  cylinder  of  glass,  which  communicates  with  the  vessel  in 
which  the  pressure  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  scale  shows  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  air  in  the  tube. 

Let  t?o  ^  ^lia-t  volmne,  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit,  and 
mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  p^y  let  v-^  be  the  volume  of  the  air^ 
at  the  temperature  T°,  and  under  the  absolute  pressure  to  be 
measured^  j9^*;  then 

_  cr  +  46i°)j>,^. 

^1 493° -ri W 

HL  BourdorCa  gauge  is  the  most  usefiil  yet  known  fop  practical 
purposes.  Its  ordinary  construction  is  represented  in  fig.  2%,  A  is 
a  cock,  communicating  with  the  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  to 
be  measured.  BB  is  a  curved  metallic  tube,  communicating  with 
A  at  one  end,  and  closed  at  the  other.  The  cross-section  of  this 
tube  is  of  the  flattened  form  represented  in  fig.  27,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
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tnbe  is  curved.  WLen  the  pressure  within  the  tube  is  greater  than 
the  pressure  without,  the  tube  becomes  less  curved;  when  the 
^^^„^^  pressure  without  is 
(Soll^^u^*  *^^  greater,  it  be- 
comes  more  curved. 
*«  27.  ^g  motions  of  the 

closed  end  of  the  tube  are  commuiu- 
j  cated  either  through  the  link  C  D,  and 
lerer  D  E,  or  by  means  of  wheel- work, 
to  the  index  £  F,  which  points  to  a 
graduated  arc.  The  positions  of  the 
graduations  on  the  arc  are  fixed  hj 
comparison  either  with  a  mercurial 
gauge  for  moderate  pressures,  and  ao. 
air  manometer  for  very  high  pressures, 
or  with  another  Bourdon's  gauge  known 
to  be  correctly  graduated. 

These  gauges  can  be  made  of  any 
required  degree  of  sensibility,  so  that 
some  are  suited  to  measure  pressures 
of  less  than  one  atmosphere,  and  others 
to  measure  pressures  of  several  thousand  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
Their  mec^nism  is  usually  contained  in  a  cylindncal  brass 
box,  and  the  dial  plate  acd  index  are  protected  by  a  plate  of  glass. 
They  can  be  screwed  in  every  required  position  upon  machines 
acting  by  the  pressure  of  fluids. 

108.  vizing  DiamsMT  mt  BnpplT  Pipe- — In  designing  a  water 
pressure  engine,  it  is  often  necessary  to  fix  the  diameter  of  the 
supply  pipe  so  tJiat  it  shall  deliver  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  with  a  loss  of  head  not  exceedicg  a  given  limit. 

Let  A  denote  the  prescribed  greatest  loss  of  head,  in  feet.  This 
must  correspond  to  the  greatest  velocity,  and  therefore  to  the 
.greatest  flow,  through  the  supply  pipe. 

Let  Q  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  required  by  the 
engine  per  second,  and  Q"  the  greatest  flow  per  second  through  the 
supply  pipe.  Then  if  the  piston  moves  for  a  considerable  period 
with  a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction  (as  in  hydraulic  hoists), 
if  the  engine  is  doable  acting,  with  an  uniformly  moving  piston,  or 
if  it  has  a  pair  of  single  acting  cylinders  with  pistons  moving  alter- 
nately and  uniformly, 

Q*  =  Q  nearly; (1.) 

If  the  engine  drives  a  rotating  crank  shaft, 

Q'=  1-57  Q  nearly; (1a.) 
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if  the  engine  has  only  one  single  acting  cylinder,  and  Q  is  reckoned 
per  second  of  the  wlwle  time  occupied  hy  tlie  piston  in  descending  as 
well  as  in  rising,  the  water  stands  still  in  the  supply  pipe  while  the 
piston  is  descending,  and^  therefore,  in  this  case, 

Q'  =  2  Q  nearly (2.) 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  Article  99^  that  the  loss  of  head 
in  a  straight  pipe  is  given  by  the  formula 

*--A  -644 (3) 

I  being  the  length,  h  the  circumference,  A  the  sectional  area,  d  the 
diameter  in  feet,  and 


/=  0005(1  +  -j|^) (4.) 


A      d 

In  a  cylindrical  pipe  of  the  diameter  ^y -j-  =  -r'y  and,  therefore 

the  equations  3  and  4  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  form : — 

''--d    'Mr^> (5-) 

^•^=^-^K^^lT5) (^•) 

Now  A  =  •  7854  c?2 .  and,  therefore,  the  velocity  in  the  pipe  has 
the  following  value  : — 

^     A      -7854  e/2i (7.) 

and  the  height  due  to  the  velocity, 

v^ Q'Z 

64-4  ""  3973^' ^^'^ 

which,  being  introduced  into  equation  5,  gives 

_  4/Z  Q^2 

~  39-73  d^' ^^'^ 

and  consequently 

'■""^■ms^' w 

In  this  formula,  the  co-efficient  of  friction,/  depends  on  the  diameter, 
rf,  beiDg  the  quantity  sought.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assume 
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in  the  first  place  an  approximate  value  for  4  f.  The  value  com- 
monly asBumed  is 

0*0258, 
which  gives,  for  \ki&  first  approximation  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 

cf  =(o-00065^)*=  0-2304  (^-^Y (11.) 

The  approximate  diameter  thus  found  is  to  be  substituted  in  equa- 
tion 6,  to  find  a  corrected  value  of  4  ^  which  being  employed  in 
equation  10,  gives  a  second  approximation  to  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe;  and  this  is  almost  always  sufficiently  accurate. 

To  provide  for  unforeseen  causes  of  increased  resistance,  such  as 
the  deposit  of  a  crust  in  the  pipe,  it  is  customary  to  add  one-sixth, 
or  thereabouts,  to  the  diameter  given  by  the  preceding  formulae  ; 
but  however  large  the  pipe  may  be,  one  inch  is  a  sufficient  addi- 
tion for  this  purpose.  The  diameter,  though  computed  in  feet,  is 
commonly  reduced  to  inches  when  mentioned  in  a  specification  or 
written  on  a  drawing. 

The  pipe  is  supposed,  in  this  Article,  to  have  what  it  ought 
always  to  have,  a  mouthpiece  at  its  upper  end,  of  the  form  of 
the  contracted  vein,  whose  resistance  is  nearly  insensible  (Article 
99). 

The  formula  for  the  friction  of  water  in  pipes,  which  is  that  of 
M.  Darcy,  is  founded  on  the  experiments  recorded  in  his  treatise, 
Du  MovjcememJt  de  VEau  dans  Us  Tuyaux, 

When  there  are  several  diflferent  causes  of  loss  of  head,  proceed 
as  follows : — 

Assume  a  diameter  d',  from  which,  by  equation  7,  compute  the 
velocity  v'  corresponding  to  the  required  flow  Q'.  From  that  velo- 
city compute  by  the  formulae  of  Article  99  the  total  loss  of  head 
h'  corresponding  to  the  assumed  diameter.  If  this  differs  from  the 
assigned  loss  of  head  A,  the  required  effective  diameter  c?  is  to  be 
computed  by  the  formula — 


^  =  ^'-&' w 


and  the  actual  diameter  is  to  be  made  one-sixth  greater  than  this 

effective  diameter,  if  the  latter  does  not  exceed  six  inches;  but  if  it 

does  exceed  six  inches,  then  the  actual  diameter  is  to  be  one  inch 

greater. 

K 
Jf  r-  is  a  ratio  differing  little  from  unity,  then 
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J  =  t^'-|l+l  (|-l)|nearly. (12  a.) 

109.  Effect  of  the  Begaiator. — ^Let  A  be  the  sectional  area  of  the 
supply  pipe;  a  the  area  of  the  opening  of  the  regulator,  when  par- 
tially closed;  c  the  co-efficient  of  contraction  of  that  opening, 
as  to  whose  values  for  different  openings,  see  Article  99.  Then  by 
comparing  equations  12  a  and  13  of  Article  99  together,  it  appears 
that  for  equal  velocities  of  flow  in  the  same  supply  pipe,  the 
resistance  is  increased  by  the  partial  closing  of  the  regulator  in  the 
proportion — 

A  ^  Vca      )    '    A    "      ^         fbl  •      "^   ' 

=  (for  a  cylindrical  pipe)  1  +  j-p :  1. 

Let  this  be  expressed,  for  brevity's  sake,  by 

1  +  71  :  1. 

This  increased  resistance  may  take  effect  either  in  increasing  the 
loss  of  head,  or  in  diminishing  the  flow,  or  in  both  ways  at  once ; 
but  in  any  case,  if  Q^  represents  the  flow  and  h^  the  loss  of  head, 
with  the  pipe  uninterrupted,  and  Q^  the  flow  and  h^  the  loss  of 
head,  with  the  regulator  partially  closed;  then 

^  =  ^+^^==1  =  1 (^•> 

The  same  principle  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following  way : — 
let  %,  Wj,  be  the  effective  mean  speed  of  the  piston  of  the  engine 
corresponding  to  the  dischai-ges  Qo>  Qi ;  then 

'■-'^^  ■■•%''% (^•) 

It  is  better  for  economy  of  power  that  the  contraction  of  the  regu- 
lator should  take  effect  by  diminishing  the  speed  of  the  engine  than 
by  increasing  the  loss  of  head;  for  the  volume  of  water  whose 
passage  is  prevented  by  a  diminution  of  speed  can  be  stored  in  the 
reservoir  for  future  use ;  but  an  increased  loss  of  head  gives  rise  to 
an  irretrievable  waste  of  energy. 
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110.  AcUoM  of  the  \raffer  on  the  Piston. — In  a  single  acting  en- 
gine, let 

Hj  denote  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  fall  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  &ce  of  the  piston,  the  action  of  the  water  on  which  is  under 
consideration ; 

hj^,  the  loss  of  head,  by  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  supply 
pipe,  regulator,  valve  ports,  and  cylinder; 

Q,  the  mean  flow,  in  cubic  feet  per  second ; 

D,  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water; 

A,  the  area  of  the  piston,  in  square  feet; 

Py  the  mean  intensity  of  the  effort  exerted  by  the  water  on  the 
piston  during  the  forward  stroke,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  foot; 

u,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  piston,  in  feet  per  second ; 

k",  the  co-eflScient  of  friction  of  the  piston  and  mechanism,  so 
that  (1  —  k'')  p^  is  the  intensity  of  the  useful  load;  then 

^i  =  D(Hi-/0; (1.) 

A|?i  =  D  (Hj  -  Aj)  A  =  total  effort  of  the  water  on  the 

piston; (2.) 

«  =  ^; (3.) 

energy  is  exerted  by  the  water  on  the  piston  during  the  forward 
sti'oke,  at  the  mean  rate  of 

uKp^  =  2  D  Q  (Hi-^i)  ft.-lb.  per  second; (4.) 

and  usefvl  work  perfcyrmed,  at  the  rate  of 

(1  -kf')uAp^  =  2  {l-k")  D  Q  (Hi-Z^i) (5.) 

The  value  of  k\  from  experiments  of  the  Messrs.  More  and  the 
Author,  is  about  ^t:  for  ordinary  packing. 

Further,  let 

Hg  be  the  mean  height  of  the  face  of  the  piston  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fall  (not  exceeding  31*7  feet). — If  the  bottom  of  the  fall 
is  cibove  the  mean  level  of  the  piston  face,  Hg  is  to  be  made  ne- 
gative ; 

h^  the  loss  of  head  in  the  discharge  pipe  and  valves ; 

p^  the  mean  intensity  of  the  effort  exerted  on  the  piston  during 
the  back  stroke;  then 

P2  =  D(H2-A2); (6.) 

Ap^  =  D  (Hg-/^^)  A (7.) 
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If  Hg  is  less  than  h^^  or  negative,  these  expressions  become  nega- 
tive, and  represent  resistomce  exerted  by  the  water  against  the 
piston. 

During  the  return  stroke  energy  is  exerted  on  the  piston  at  the 
mean  rate  of 


u 


A^2  =  2  D  Q  (H2-A2)  ffc.-lb.  per  second. (8.) 


If  this  expression  is  negative,  it  represents  work  lost  in  forcing  the 
water  out  of  the  cylinder. 

Finally,  taking  the  mean  of  the  expressions  4  and  8,  we  find  for 
the  whole  energy  exerted  by  the  water  on  the  piston,  per  second — 

=  D  Q  (H-7i)  ; (9.) 

H  =  Hj  +  Ho  being  the  total  fall,  and 
A  =  Aj  +  ^2  ^^®  total  loss  of  head; 
while  the  useful  work  per  second  is 

(l-y5/')DQ(H-A), (10.) 

and  the  combined  efficiency  of  the  fall  and  engine — 

<^idfmz3 (11.) 

Tliis  varies,  in  difierent  cases,  from  about  0*67  to  about  0*8. 

Section  2. — Of  Valves. 

111.  TaiTcs  in  General,  considered  with  reference  to  the  means 
by  which  they  are  moved,  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
classes: — ^Valves,  sometimes  called  clacks ^  which  are  opened  and 
shut  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  that  traverses  their  openings,  and 
are  usually  intended  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  in  one  direction  only,  and  stopping  its  return; — ^valves 
moved  by  hand ; — and  valves  moved  by  mechanism.  When  a  pis- 
ton drives  a  fluid,  as  in  ordinary  pumps,  the  valves  are  usually 
moved  by  the  fluid:  when  the  fluid  drives  the  piston,  it  is  in 
genei-al  necessary  that  the  valves  should  be  moved  by  hand  or  by 
mechanism.  In  water  pressure  engines  that  work  occasionally  and 
at  irregular  intervals,  such  as  hydraulic  hoists  and  cranes,  the 
valves  are  usually  opened  and  shut  by  hand;  in  those  which  work 
periodically  and  continuously,  they  are  moved  by  mechanism  con- 
nected with  the  engine. 
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Sefeiy  valves  for  permittmg  a  fluid  to  escape  from  a  vessel  when 
the  pressare  tends  to  rise  above  the  limit  of  safety,  belong  to  the 
class  that  are  moved  by  the  fluid.  Begulating  valves  are  adjusted 
either  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  goyemor. 

The  BEAT  of  a  valve  is  the  fixed  surface  on  which  it  rests,  or 
jf.   against  which  it  presses. 

The  FACE  of  a  valve  is  that  part  of  its  surface  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  seat. 

When  a  valve  occurs  in  tlie  course  of  a  pipe  or  passage,  the  valvo 
box  or  chamber,  being  that  part  of  the  passage  in  which  the  valve 
works,  should  always  be  of  such  a  shape  as  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  fluid  when  the  valve  is  open,  so  that  the  fluid  may  pass  the 
valve  with  as  little  contraction  of  the  stream  as  possible ;  and  if 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  valve  chamber  may  be  made  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  passage. 

The  usual  materials  for  valves  and  their  seats  are  iron,  bronze, 
brass,  hardwood,  leather,  india  rubber,  and  gutta  percha. 

When  a  valve  and  its  seat  are  both  of  metal,  they  should  be  of 
the  same  metal;  for  when  they  are  of  difierent  metals,  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place,  whidi  causes  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  cor- 
roded. 

In  water  pressure  engines  and  pumps,  the  best  material  for  the 
seats  of  metal  valves  is  some  hard  wood,  such  as  elm  or  lignum 
vitae,  the  fibres  being  set  endways,  and  constantly  wet. 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha  being  dissolved  or  softened  by 
oils,  whether  fatty  or  bituminous,  are  unsuitable  materials  for 
valves  to  which  those  fluids  have  access. 

112.    The   Bonnet  Talve  Or  Conical  Talve   is   a  flat  or  slightly 

ai'ched  circular  plate  of  metal,  whose  face,  being  formed  by  its  rim, 

is  sometimes  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  and  some- 
times a  zone  of  a  sphere,  the  latter  figure  being 
the  best.  Its  seat,  being  the  rim  of  the  circular 
orifice  which  the  valve  closes,  is  of  the  same 
figure  with  the  fece  or  rim  of  the  valve,  and 
*^*     '  the  valve  face  and  its  seat  are  turned  and 

ground  to  fit  each  other  exactly,  so  that  when  the  valve  is  closed 
no  fluid  can  pass.  The  thickness  of  a  valve  of  this  form  is  usually 
from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of  its  diameter,  and  the  mean  inclination  of 
its  rim  about  45°. 

To  insure  that  the  valve  shall  rise  and  fall  vertically  and  always 
return  to  its  seat  in  closing,  it  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  spindle, 
as  shown  in  ^g,  2d>,  being  a  slender  round  rod  perpendicular  to  the 
valve  at  its  centre,  and  moving  through  a  ring  or  cylindrical  socket. 
JL  Ja2ob  on  the  end  of  the  spindle  prevents  the  valve  from  rising  too 
•bigiL     When  the  valve  is  to  be  moved  by  hand  or  by  mechanism* 
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the  Spindle  may  be  contiaued  througli  a  stuffing  box,  and  coniiecterl 
■with  a  handle  or  a  lever,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  transmitting 
motion  to  the  valve. 

When  the  valve  seat  is  at  the  Tipper  end  of  a  cylindrical  passage 
as  in  ordintu7  safety  valves,  the  place  of  the  spindle  is  often  sup- 
plied by  means  of  a  tail,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next 
Article. 

1 13.  The  ciMi«M  flaCHr  Vmi-n  nsed  for  steam  boilers  as  wdl  as 
for  water  pressure  engines,  is  a  bonnet  valve  loaded  with  a  weight 
equal  to  the  greatest  excess  of  the  pressure  Upon  each  area  equal  to 
tiiat  of  the  valve  within  the  vessel  on  which  the  valve  is  fitteil, 
above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  safe  to  subject 
that  vessel  dtuing  its  ordinary  use. 

Sometimes  the  valve  has  a  vertical  spindle  rising  from  it,  moving 
in  guides,  and  loaded  directly  with  cylindrical  weights  which  rest 
on  a  collar  that  surrounds  the  spindle. 


1 


Sometimes  the  load  is  applied  by  means  of  a  le^er,  as  ia  fig.  29, 
which  represente  a  section  of  the  valve  seat  and  valve,  and  an  ele- 
vation of  the  lever.  A  is  the  valve,  D  a  stud  or  knob  in  the  oentro 
of  its  upper  side,  C  B  a  lever  jointed  to  a  fixed  fulcrum  at  C,  B  the 
weight,  which  can  be  shifted  to  different  positions  on  the  lever,  so 
as  to  vary  the  load  on  the  valve. 

The  intensity  of  the  effective  pressure  p  per  square  inch  neces- 
sary to  open  the  valve  ia  given  as  follows: — Let  B  denote  tha 
weight  applied  to  the  lever,  L  that  of  the  lever  itself,  Q  C  the  dift- 
tance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lever  from  the  joint  C,  W  th* 
weight  of  the  valve,  A  its  area  in  square  inches ;  then 


(BBO  +  LGC^  y| 
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Y 


Pig.  30.         Fig.  31. 


Fig.  30  is  an  elevation  of  the  valve,  showing  the  tail  (already 

referred  to  in  the  last  Article),  by  which  it  is  guided  so  as  to  move 

vertically,  and  to  return  always  to  its  seat.    Fig.  31  is  a  horizontal 

section  of  the  tail,  which  consists  of  three  vertical  ribs 

or  "feathers,"  radiating  at  angles  of  120°.      Theii* 

outer  surfaces  or  edges  are  small  portions  of  a  vertical 

cylinder,  turned  to  fit  the  cylindrical  tube  on  which 

the    valve    is    placed    easily   but   not    too 

loosely. 

Modifications  of  the  safety  valve,  spe- 
cially suited  to  steam  engines,  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  that  class  of 
prime  movers. 

114.  The  Ball  Clack  {^g,  32)  is  a  valve  of  the  form  of  an  accu- 
rately turned  sphere.     When  of  large  size,  it  is  in  general  hollow, 

in  order  to  reduce  its  weight.  Its  face  is  its 
entire  surface :  its  seat  is  a  spherical  zone,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  bonnet  valves  already  referred 
to.  As  the  ball  clack  fits  its  seat  alike  in  every 
position,  it  needs  neither  spindle  nor  tail;  but 
either  the  chamber  in  which  it  works  must  be  of 
such  a  shape  and  size  as  to  insure  its  always  fall- 
ing into  its  seat,  or  the  same  object  must  be 
effected  by  means  of  wire  guards  enclosing  it,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.   The  latter  plan  is  the  better, 

as  it  is  the  more  likely  to  insure  that  there  shall  always  be  a  free 

passage  for  the  fluid  round  the  valve  when  open. 

115.  Divided  Conical  Taive. — Bonnet  valves  of  large  size,  when 
working  under  high  pressures,  often  require  an  inconveniently 
great  amount  of  work  to  open  them,  and  shut  with  such  violence 
as  to  cause  injurious  shocks  to  the  machine.  To  obviate  this  evil, 
a  valve  has  sometimes  been  used,  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric 
rings.  The  largest  ring  may  be  considered  as  a  bonnet  valve,  in 
which  there  is  a  circular  orifice,  forming  a  seat  for  a  smaller  bonnet 
valve,  in  which  there  is  a  smaller  circular  orifice,  forming  a  seat  for 
a  still  smaller  bonnet  valve,  and  so  on.  This  arrangement  enables 
a  large  opening  for  the  passage  of  water  to  be  formed  with  a 
moderate  upward  motion  of  each  division  of  the  valve ;  and  conse- 
quently with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  work  to  open  it,  and»a 
moderate  shock  when  it  shuts. 

116.  The  i^oabie-Beat  Talre  (an  invention  of  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  West)  is  the  best  contrivance  yet  known  for  enabling  a  large 
passage  for  a  fluid  to  be  opened  and  shut  easily  under  a  high  pres- 
sare.     Fig.  33  represents  a  section  of  the  valve,  with  its  seats  and 

chamber,  and  £g.  34  a  plan  of  the  valve  alone. 


Fig.  82. 
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The  valve  sbovu  is  the  figure  is  for  tlie  puipose  of  opening  and 
iihuttiiig  the  communication  between  the  pipea  A  and  B. 


Fig.  83. 

The  pipe  B  is  vertical,  and  ita  upper  rim  carries  one  of  the  tvo 
■vaive  seats,  which  are  of  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  and 
each  marted  a. 

A  tratne  C,  composed  of  radiating  partitiona,  fixed  to  and  resting 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe  B,  carries  a  fixed  circular  disc,  whose 
rim  forms  the  other  conical  valve  seat 

The  valve  D  is  of  the  form  of  a  tnrban,  and  has  two  annular 
conical  feces,  which,  when  it  ia  shut,  rest  at  once  on  and  fit  equally 
close  to  the  two  seats  a,  a.  When  the  valve  ia  raised,  the  fluid 
passes  at  once  through  the  cyUudrical  opening  lietween  the  lower 
edge  of  the  valve  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  pipe  B,  and  through 
the  similar  opening  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  valve  ajid  tho 
rim  of  the  circular  disc. 

The  greatest  possible  opening  of  the  valve  is  when  its  lower  edge 
is  midway  between  the  disc  and  the  rim  of  the  pipe  B,  and  ia  given 
by  the  following  formula : — 

Let 


A,  the  greatest  area  of  openini;  of  the  valve ;  then 
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A  =  3U16  ^i^'  -h; (1.) 

and  in  order  that  this  may  be  at  least  equal  to  the  area  of  the  pipe 
i,  viz.,  '7854  dl,  we  should  have 

A  at  least  =  ^^^^^^1^^^; (2.) 

-which,  if  as  is  usual,  d-^  =  d^y  gives 

d, 
7.  at  least  =  ;^; (2  a.) 

but  h  is  in  general  considerably  greater  than  the  limit  fixed  by 
this  rule. 

If  the  upper  and  lower  seats  are  of  equal  diameter,  the  valve  is 
little  affected  by  any  excess  of  pressure  either  in  A  or  in  B ;  and  a 
force  a  little  exceeding  its  own  weight  is  sufficient  to  open  it.  It 
is  then  called  an  equilibrium  valve. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  upper  seat  is  the  less,  an  excess  of  pres- 
sure in  A  over  B  tends  to  keep  it  shut,  and  an  excess  of  pressui'e 
in  B  over  A  to  open  it. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  upper  seat  is  the  greater,  an  excess  of 
pressure  in  A  over  B  tends  to  open  the  valve,  and  an  excess  of 
pressure  in  B  over  A  to  keep  it  shut.  This  arrangement  is  seldom 
used. 

In  each  case,  the  force  arising  from  difference  of  intensity  of 
pressure,  and  tending  to  open  or  shut  the  valve,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  difference  multiplied  by  the  difference 
iDctween  the  area  of  the  pipe  B  and  that  of  the  circular  disc. 

The  equilibrium  valve  is  the  kind  of  double-beat  valve  most 
commonly  used  in  steam  engines.  In  water  pressure  engines, 
pumps,  and  hydraulic  apparatus  generally,  the  lower  valve  seat  is 
generally  made  a  little  larger  than  the  upper. 

117.  A  Flap  TalTe»  illustrated  by  fig.  35,  is  a  lid  which  opens 
and  shuts  by  turning  on  a  hinge.    The  hinge  may  either  be  a  metal 

joint,  or  may  be  provided  by  the  flexibility  of 
the  material  of  the  valve  itself,  when  that  is 
^^^^___     leather  or  india  rubber. 
p.  The  face  may  be  of  leather,  india  rubber, 

*^*    ^*  or  metal;  in  the  last  case  the  face  and  seat 

should  be  carefully  scraped  to  true  planes. 

In  hydraulic  machines,  the  most  common  material  for  flap  valves 
is  leather,  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  constantly  wet. 
A  large  leather  flap  may  be  stiffened  in  the  middle  by  a  plate  of 
wood  or  metaL 
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A  pair  of  flap  valves  placed  hinge  to  hinge  (usually  made  of  one 
piece  of  leather  fastened  down  in  the  middle)  constitute  a  "butter- 
ply  CLACK."  The  chamber  of  a  flap  valve  should  be  of  considerably 
greater  diameter  than  the  valve. 

118.  A  Flap  aod  Grating  Talre  consists  of  a  round  disc  of  vrater- 
proof  canvas  or  of  india  rubber,  resting  on  a  flat  horizontal  grating, 
or  on  a  plate  perforated  with  holes,  to  which  it  is  fastened  down  at 
the  centre,  being  left  loose  at  the  edges.  To  prevent  the  valve 
from  rising  too  high,  it  is  usually  provided  with  a  guard,  which  is 
a  thin  metal  cup  formed  like  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  grated  or  per- 
forated like  the  valve  seat,  to  which  it  is  bolted  at  the  centre, 
serving  also  to  fasten  the  valve  down  at  that  point.  The  cup 
should  have  a  metal  shoulder  at  its  base,  a  little  less  in  depth  than 
the  thickness  of  the  flap,  to  press  directly  against  the  seat,  so  that 
the  tension  of  the  bolt  may  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  flap, 
which  would  be  unable  to  sustain  it.  When  the  valve  is  raised  by 
a  current  from  below,  it  applies  itself  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
When  the  current  is  reversed,  the  fluid  from  above,  pressing  on  the 
valve  through  the  holes  in  the  cup,  drives  it  down  to  its  seat  again. 

According  to  Mr.  Bourne,  valves  of  this  class,  when  made  of 
india  rubber,  may  be  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  adapted  to  large  pumps  by  making 
them  sufficiently  numerous.  They  are  now  much  used  for  the  £iir 
pumps  of  steam  engines,  in  which  the  pressure  they  have  to  sus- 
tain is  less  than  one  atmosphere.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  bearing  very  high  pressures. 

119.  The  Disc  and  Plr«t  Talre,  or  Throttle  Talre,  consists  of  a 
thin  flat  metal  plate  or  disc,  which,  when  shut,  fits  closely  the 
opening  of  a  pipe  or  passage,  generally  circular  in  section,  but 
sometimes  rectangular.  The  valve  turns  upon  two  pivots  or 
joomals,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  against  it  is 
balanced  about  its  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  valve  can  be  turned 
into  any  angular  position  by  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome  its 
friction. 

When  the  valve  is  turned  so  as  to  lie  edgeways  along  the  pas- 
sage, the  current  of  fluid  passes  with  very  little  obstruction :  when 
it  is  turned  transversely,  the  current  is  stopped,  or  nearly  stopped. 
By  placing  the  valve  at  various  angles,  various  openings  can  be 
made.  If  the  valve,  when  shut,  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
pipe,  the  opening  for  any  given  inclination  of  the  valve  to  that 
axis  is  proportional  to  the  coversed-sine  of  the  inclination.  If  the 
valve  is  oblique  when  shut,  the  opening  at  a  given  inclination  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  sine  oftlwA  incHnaUon 
and  the  sine  of  the  inclination  when  shvt. 
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The  face  of  this  valve  is  its  rim;  its  seaJt  is  that  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  passage  which  the  rim  touches  when  the 
valve  is  shut;  and  those  surfaces  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  very 
accurately,  without  being  so  tight  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  in 
opening  the  valve. 

One  of  the  journals  of  the  valve  usually  passes  through  a  bush 
or  a  stuffing  box  in  the  pipe,  so  as  to  afibrd  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating motion  to  the  valve  from  the  outside. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  valves  of  this  class  perfectly  water-tight  or 
steam-tight  without  too  much  impeding  their  motion.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  so  well  suited  for  stop  valves  as  for  regulating 
valves,  and  for  the  latter  purpose  they  are  much  used,  both  in 
water  pressure  engines  and  in  steam  engines. 

Their  form  will  be  illustrated  in  the  figures  of  engines  of  which 
they  form  part. 

120.  Slide  Valves. — The  seoJt  of  a  slide  valve  consists  of  a  plane 
metal  surface,  very  accurately  formed,  part  of  which  is  a  rim  sur- 
rounding the  orifice  or  'p(yrt,  which  the  valve  is  to  close,  and  from 

—  to  TJT-  of  the  breadth  of  that  orifice,  while  the  remainder  extends 
4       20 

to  a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  valve,  in 

order  that  the  valve,  when  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  the  port 

completely  open,  shall  still  have  every  part  of  its  face  in  contact 

with  the  seat. 

The  valve  is  of  such  dimensions  as  to  cover  the  port  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  seat  which  forms  a  rim  surrounding  the 
port.  The  face  of  the  valve  must  be  a  true  plane,  so  as  to  slide 
smoothly  on  the  seat ;  and  in  large  slide  valves  consists  of  a  rim 
surrounding  that  central  part  of  the  valve  which  directly  closes  the 
orifice,  and  which  is  more  or  less  concave,  to  enable  it  the  better 
to  resist  the  pressure  which  acts  on  the  back  of  the  valve  when  it 
is  closed. 

Yery  large  slide  valves,  such  as  those  in  the  course  of  the  main 
water  pipes  of  large  towns,  are  strengthened  at  the  back  by  flanges 
or  ribs. 

The  valve  and  its  seat  are  contained  within  an  oblong  box  or 
case,  large  enough  to  permit  the  easy  motion  of  the  valve  within 
it,  and  usually  forming  an  enlargement  in  the  course  of  a  pipe. 
The  valve  rod,  by  means  of  which  the  valve  is  opened  and  shut, 
passes  out  through  a  stuffing  box;  or  instead  of  such  a  rod,  a 
valve  of  moderate  size  often  has  a  nut  fixed  to  it,  within  which 
works  a  screw  on  the  end  of  an  axle,  which  passes  out  through  a 
bush,  and  has  shoulders  within  and  without  to  prevent  it  from 
moving  longitudinally,  and  a  square  on  the  outer  end  on  which  the 
key  £t8  that  is  used  in  turning  it. 
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The  total  pressure  between  the  face  and  seat  of  a  slide  valve  is 
equal  to  the  total  area  of  the  valve,  multiplied  by  the  excess  of 
intensity  of  the  pressure  behind  it  above  the  pressure  in  front 
of  it. 

That  total  pressure  being  multiplied  by  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
between  the  face  and  seat,  which  may  be  as  much  as  0-2  (see 
Article  13),  gives  the  resistance  of  the  valve  to  being  opened, 
which  is  almost  always  considerable.  For  the  double  purpose  of 
enabling  that  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  a  moderate  effort,  and 
of  preventing  the  shocks  which  would  arise  from  suddenly  closing 
the  valve  when  thei*e  is  a  rapid  current  passing,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  valve  should  move  slowly  as  compared  with  the  driving 
point  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it  is  moved.  In  mode- 
rate sized  valves,  this  is  usually  provided  for  by  causing  them  to 
be  opened  and  shut  by  turning  a  screw,  as  already  described,  or 
by  moving  the  valve  rod  by  a  rack  and  pinion  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions. 

Large  slide  valves  are  sometimes  moved  by  attaching  the  valve 
rod  to  a  piston  contained  in  a  cylinder,  which  has  a  pair  of  supply 
pipes,  one  for  each  end,  bringing  water  from  the  main  pipe  behind 
the  valve,  and  a  pair  of  discharge  pipes,  one  for  each  end,  leading 
to  the  main  pipe  in  front  of  the  valve.  These  four  pipes  are  pro- 
vided with  suitable  cocks  or  valves  to  be  opened  and  shut 
by  hand;  and  thus  is  formed  a  small  water  pressure  engine,  by 
means  of  which  the  slide  valve  can  be  moved  either  way  when 
required. 

The  opening  and  shutting  of  a  very  large  slide  valve  is  sometimes 
facilitated  by  making  it  in  two  divisions — a  larger  and  a  smaller. 
The  smaller  division  is  opened  first  and  closed  last :  the  effect  of 
which  is,  that  it  alone  has  to  be  moved  against  the  resistance 
arising  from  the  greatest  difference  of  pressure  before  and  behind 
the  valve;  and  that  the  larger  division  has  only  to  be  moved 
against  the  resistance  arising  from  the  pressure  corresponding  to 
the  loss  of  head  caused  by  the  contraction  and  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  stream  in  passing  through  the  smaller  division  of  the 
orifice;  as  to  which  see  Article  99. 

Rotating  slide  valves  are  sometimes  used,  in  which  the  valve  and 
its  seat  are  a  pair  of  circular  plates,  having  one  or  more  equal  and 
similar  orifices  in  them.  The  passage  is  opened  by  turning  the 
valve  about  its  centre  until  its  openings  are  opposite  to  those  of 
the  seat,  and  shut  by  turning  it  so  that  its  openings  are  opposite 
solid  portions  of  the  seat. 

Various  forms  of  slide  valve  peculiar  to  the  steam  engine  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  that  class  of  prime  movers. 

121.  A  PIMOB  Taire  is  a  piston  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  cylinder, 
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"whose  internal  surfkce  is  the  valve  secU,  The  port  is  formed  by  a 
ling  or  zone  of  openings  in  the  cylinder,  commnnicating  with  a 
passage  which  surrounds  it;  and  by  moving  the  piston  to  either 
side  of  these  openings,  that  passage  is  put  in  communication  with 
the  opposite  end  of  the  valve  cylinder.  Details  and  particular 
forms  of  the  piston  valve  will  be  illustrated  farther  on. 

122.  €«»€iu. — This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  valves  which 
are  opened  and  shut  by  hand,  but  its  proper  application  is  to  those 
valves  which  are  of  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone^  or  conoid, 
turning  in  a  seat  of  the  same  figure. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  cock,  the  seat  is  a  hollow  cone  of 
slight  taper,  having  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  pipe  in  whose 
course  it  occurs.  The  valve  is  a  cone  fitting  the  seat  accurately, 
and  having  a  transverse  passage  through  it  of  the  same  figure  and 
size  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  so  that  in  one  position  it  forms 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  pipe,  and  oflfers  no  obstruction  to  the 
current,  while  by  turning  it  into  different  angular  positions,  the 
opening  may  be  closed  either  partially  or  wholly.  A  screw  and 
washer  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  cock  serve  to  tighten  it  in  its  seat. 
"  Schiele's  curve"  (Article  14)  is  sometimes  used  for  cocks.  ' 

In  a  form  of  cock  much  used  for  fire  plugs,  a  short  vertical  pipe 
rising  from  a  water  main  terminates  in  a  hollow  conical  frustum, 
tapering  slightly  upwards,  and  having  au  orifice  in  ita  side  leading 
into  a  late^  pipe.  Inside  the  hollow  cone  is  the  valve,  being 
another  cone,  also  hollow,  open  at  the  base,  closed  at  the  top,  and 
having  an  orifice  in  its  side  of  the  same  size  and  figure  with  that 
in  the  outer  cone.  This  inner  cone  is  pressed  upwards  into  the 
outer  cone  by  the  water  within  and  below  it,  which  thus  tends  to 
keep  the  joint  between  the  cones  water-tight;  and  by  turning  the 
inner  cone  into  various  angular  positions,  the  lateral  orifice  can  be 
fully  opened,  or  partially  or  wholly  closed. 

123.  Flexible  Tube  and  Diaphragm  Talreik — A   class  of  valves 

has  lately  been  introduced,  in  which  an  india  rubber  or  gutta  percha 
pipe,  which  when  fully  open  is  cylindrical,  can  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially closed  by  pinching  it  as  if  in  a  vice,  by  means  of  a  screw. 

In  another  class  of  valves,  the  mouth  of  a  cylindrical  pipe,  from 
which  a  current  of  water  is  discharged,  has  opposite  to  it  a  flexible 
circular  diaphragm  of  india  rubber,  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
pipe,  fixed  at  the  edges  at  such  a  distance  from  the  pipe  as 
to  leave  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  fluid  between  the  edge  of 
the  pipe  and  the  face  of  the  diaphragm.  Behind  the  diaphragm 
is  a  round,  slightly  convex  stopper  or  plug,  which,  when 
pushed  forward  by  means  of  a  screw,  presses  the  diaphragm 
tightly    against    the    mouth    of   the    pipe,    and    so    closes    the 
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Section  3. — Phingersy  Pistons,  amd  Packing  of  Water  Pressu/re 

Engines, 

124.  A  Plmger  is  a  metal  cylinder,  closed  at  the  ends,  and  accri- 
rately  turned  on  the  cylindrical  siiiiiEice,  which,  in  a  single  acting- 
pump  or  water  pressure  engine,  acts  at  once  as  piston  and  as  piston 
rod,  by  having  a  reciprocating  motion  in  a  cylinder.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  larger  than  that  of  the  plunger  by  an 
amoimt  sufficient  to  prevent  their  touching.  Bx)und  the  circular 
aperture  through  which  the  plunger  works  is  a  water-tight  "  cupped 
leather  collar,"  to  be  described  in  the  next  Article.  A  section  of 
a  cylinder  showing  a  plunger  working  in  it  is  given  in  fig.  37,  a  few 
pages  farther  on. 

The  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  plwrtger,  and  not  that  of 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  works,  is  to  be  used  in  computing  the  effort 
exerted  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  it. 

The  weight  of  a  plunger  is  often  made  considerable,  and  some- 
times a  load  also  is  placed  upon  it,  in  order  that  energy  may  be 
stored  in  lifting  it,  and  restored  when  it  descends. 

To  exemplify  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  weight  and  load  of  tho 
plunger  for  that  purpose,  let  W  denote  the  gross  weight  of  the 
plunger  and  load  of  a  single  acting  water  pressure  engine,  which  is 
to  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  useful  resistance  overcome 
during  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  plunger  shall  be  equaL  Let 
Ro  denote  that  useful  resistance. 

Let  Pj  be  the  effective  effort  of  the  water  on  the  plunger  during 
the  up  stroke;  Pg,  if  positive,  the  excess  of  the  effort  of  the  atmo- 
sphere above  the  resistance  ft-om  back  pressure  of  the  water  during; 
the  down  stroke.  If  the  latter  quantity  is  the  greater,  Pg  becomes, 
negative,  and  its  sign  must  be  reversed  in  the  following  equations 
(see  Article  110)  : — 

Let  Rj  be  the  friction  during  the  up  stroke,  and  Rg  during  the 
down  stroke.  (As  to  the  finction  of  the  collar,  see  the  next  Article.) 
Then,  during  the  up  stroke,  when  "W  is  a  resistance, 

E,  =  Pi  -  Kj  -  W; (1.) 

and  during  the  down  stroke,  when  W  is  an  effort, 

E^  =  Pg  -  Ra  +  W; (2.) 

then  subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  dividing  by  2,  we  find, 

W  =  ^1  ~  ^1  -  ^2  +  ^ ^3y. 
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125.  The  Capped  lieatiier  Collar  through  which  a  plunger  works 
is  shown  in  section  on  a  small  scale  in  fig.  37,  farther  on,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  in  fig.  38.  It  resembles  in  shape  an  inverted  annular 
channel;  and  is  lodged  in  an  annular  recess  surrounding  the 
plunger.  Its  hollow  channel  is  turned  towards  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder;  and  the  water,  tending  to  enlarge  that  channel,  presses 
its  outer  side  against  the  recess,  and  its  inner  side  against  the 
plunger,  and  so  keeps  a  water-tight  joint. 

The  friction  between  a  plunger  and  its  leather  collar  is  given 
approximately  by  the  following  formula :  let  d  be  the  diameter  of 
the  plunger,  in  inches;  p,  the  pressure,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 
K',  the  friction,  in  lbs.,  then 

According  to  Mr.  William  More's  experiments, /=  about  1*2  x 
the  depth  of  bearing  surface  of  the  collar;  and  the  friction  is, 
roughly,  one-tenth  of  the  load  in  ordinary  cases ;  according  to  Mr. 
John  Hick's  experiments, /ranges  from  '05  to  -03. 

126.  lieatlier  Packed  Piston. — A  piston  is  distinguished  fr*om  a 
plunger  by  accurately  fitting  the  cylinder  in  which  it  works,  so  as 
to  be  water-tight,  and  by  being  of  no  greater  thickness  than  is 
necessary  to  make  it  water-tight.  It  is  attached  to  a  rod,  strong 
enough  to  transmit  the  effort  that  acts  on  it  to  the  mechanism 
which  it  drives  (see  Articles  61,  71).  The  water  acts  on  one  face 
of  the  piston,  or  on  both,  according  as  the  engine  is  single  acting 
or  double  acting. 

When  the  water  acts  on  that  side  of  the  piston  from  which  the 
rod  extends,  the  cylinder  cover  has  a  stuffing  box  in  its  centre, 
through  which  the  rod  works;  and  the  opening  is  made  water-tight 
by  a  leather  collar,  as  already  described,  or  by  hempen  packing. 

In  computing  the  effort  exerted  by  the  water  on  that  side  of  the 
piston  from  which  the  rod  extends,  the  sectional  area  of  the  rod  is 
to  he  deducted  from  the  a/rea  of  the  piston;  in  other  words,  the 
effective  area  of  the  piston  on  that  side  is  less  than  the  total  area 
in  the  ratio 

^  •  A. 

where  d*  is  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  and  d  that  of  the  piston. 

When  the  piston  is  to  be  packed  by  means  of  leather,  its  disc, 
which  fits  the  cylinder  easily  (and  to  which  the  rod  is  firmly 
attached  by  a  screw,  or  a  screw  and  nut,  or  a  key),  is  made  slightly 
concave  on  the  upper  and  under  faces;  then  on  each  of  those  faces 
ii  jolaoed  a  leather  ring,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  saucer  with  a  hole 
jfin  ^0  centre,  and  having  its  edge  turned  iip  all  round  so  as  to  press 
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flat  against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  for  a  breadth  of  an  inch,  or 
an  inch  and  a-half,  or  thereabouts.  The  edges  of  those  leather 
rings  are  thus  turned  opposite  ways,  that  of  the  upper  ring  upwards, 
and  that  of  the  lower  ring  downwards.  Each  of  the  rings  is  held  in 
its  place  by  a  round  saucer-shaped  guard  or  piston  cover,  bolted  or 
screwed  to  the  body  of  the  piston. 

The  friction  of  such  pistons,  like  that  of  plungers,  is  found  to  be 
about  one^tenth  of  the  effort  of  the  water. 

A  piston,  like  a  plimger,  may  be  loaded  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
energy,  and  according  to  the  same  principles. 

127.  BEempen  Packing. — The  body  of  a  piston  which  is  to  be 
packed  with  hemp  is  from  two  to  four  inches  less  in  diameter  than 
the  cylinder  in  which  it  is  to  work;  and  its  depth  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  It  bulges  a  Httle  at  the  middle  of 
its  depth.  Hound  its  base  there  projects  a  horizontal  flange,  whose 
rim  fits  the  cylinder  easily.  Above  that  flange  and  round  the  body 
of  the  piston  is  wrapped  the  packing,  consisting  either  of  loose 
hemp,  or  of  a  soft  loosely  spun  hempen  rope,  called  "gasket," 
soaked  with  grease.  Above  the  packing  is  a  ring  of  the  same  size 
and  figure  with  the  flange,  for  pressing  the  packing  down,  and 
causing  it  to  fit  tightly  in  the  cylinder.  This  "  jimk-ring"  is  held 
down  and  can  be  moved  towards  the  flange  so  as  to  compress  the 
packing  when  required,  by  means  of  screws. 

The  stuffing  box  of  a  piston  rod  is  packed  with  hemp  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  hemp  being  pressed  down  and  made  to  fit  tightly  round 
the  piston  rod  by  means  of  the  stuffing  box  cover  and  its  bolts  or 
screws. 

Section  4. — OfHydromtic  Presses  and  Hoists, 

128.  The  BEydranUc  Press  is  supplied  with  water  from  an  arti- 
ficial source,  as  stated  in  Article  97,  and  is  therefore  not  a  prime 
mover,  but  a  piece  of  mechanism  for  conveniently  applying  the 
energy  of  the  muscular  power,  or  steam  power,  by  which  its  supply 
pumps  are  worked.  It  is  described  here  first  on  account  of  its 
exemplifying  in  a  simple  form  various  parts  which  enter  into  water 
pressure  engines  generally. 

Fig.  36  is  an  elevation  of  a  hydraulic  press  supplied  by  a  hand 
forcing  pump;  fig.  37  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  cylinder  and 
pump;  and  fig.  38  represents  the  plimger  collar :  these  figures  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  Articles  124,  125.  Fig.  39  is  the 
safety  valve,  differing  from  that  previously  shown  in  Article  113 
only  in  being  so  small  that  the  spindle  is  of  as  great  diameter  as 
the  valve. 

A  is  the  press  cylinder,  made  thick  enough  to  resist  the  pressure, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Article  64.     The  bottom  should  be 

K 
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S^mentel  or  henuBphBrical,  not  flat.    B  is  the  plunger;  Q  its  collar 
(■M  Articles  124,   125);   C  a  plate  carried  on  the  head  <tf  the 


lounger;  D  the  upper  plate  of  the  pres;;  E  standarda  guiding  the 

Botioa  of  the  plate  C,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  a,  working  ten- 

:«Mi  equal  to  the  force  to  be  exited  bj  the  plunger.    F  is  the 
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pnmp  cy^der,  I  its  plimger,  aaid  K  a  guide  for  the  plunger  rod. 
G  is  the  pump  haadle ;  H  and  H'  are  two.  altematiYe  centres>  about 
either  of  which  it  can  be  made  to  work,  so  sfi  to  give  a  greater  or  a 
less  leverage  as  recpired.  L  is  the  supply  pipe  of  the  press  eyliasydter, 
through  which  waiter  is  forced  into  it  by  the  pump.  It  ccmtainft  a 
self-acting  clack,  "N,  opening  towards  tlus  press  cylinder,  to  "psm^^ 
the  return  of  water  towards  the  pump.  M  ia  lite  supply  yabre  w 
suction  valve  of  the  pump,  being  a  clack  opening  upwards;  O  is 
the  safety  valve,  P  its  weight;  B.  the  escape  valve  or  discharge 
valve,  being  a  conical  plug  worked  by  means  of  a  screw,  kept  shut 
while  the  plunger  is  being  raised,  and  opened,  so  as  to  let  the  water 
escape  fix)m  the  press  cylinder,  when  tiie  plunger  is  to  be  alk>wed 
to  descend  by  its  weight.  The  discharge  pipe,  leading  from  this 
valve  to  a  tank  from  which  the  pump  draws  its  water,  is  the  tail 
race  of  the  machine. 

The  following  formulae  relate  to  the  efficiency  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  and  show  how  to  compute  the  force  and  the  energy  required 
to  work  it. 

Let  R  be  the  useful  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  plunger  in 
rising,  and  v  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  to  rise  in  feet  per  second. 
Then  the  useful  work  per  second  is 

Rv (1.) 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  plunger;  then  It  +  "W  is  the  gross 
load  of  the  plunger.  To  this  has  to  be  added,  for  friction,  a 
quantity  estimated  by  the  formula  of  Article  125,  so  that  the  effort 
of  the  water  on  the  plunger  is  nearly 

P  =  (R  +  W)(l+-^) (2.) 

A  being  the  area,  and  c?  the  diameter  of  the  plunger.  Then 
the  intensity  of  the  effective  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  press 
cylinder  ought  to  be 


|.£i^)(,,/_^ « 


in  pounds  on  the  square  foot  or  square  inch,  according  as  A  is  in 
square  feet  or  square  inches. 

Let  a!  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  supply  pipe  L;  then  — j- 

is  the  velocity  with  whidh  the  water  flows  throng  that  pipe:  and 

^  the  height  due  to  that  velocity. 
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Let  2  •  F  be  the  sum  of  the  various  factors  of  resistance  due  to 
the  length  and  diameter  of  that  pipe,  and  the  several  bends,  knees, 
contractions,  enlargements,  and  other  causes  of  resistance  which 
occur  in  its  course,  computed  according  to  the  principles  of  Article 
99.  The  head  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  pipe  is  lost 
owing  to  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  channel  in  entering  the 
cylinder.     Hetice  the  loss  of  head  in  the  pipe  is 

*  =  (l+2-F)^. (4.) 

Let  jp'  =  D  /t  be  the  pressure  equivalent  to  this  loss  of  head.    Then 

!>+/ (5.) 

is  the  pressure  in  the  pump ;  and  if  a  be  the  area  of  the  pump 
plunger, 

<^{P+P') (6.) 

is  the  effort  to  be  exerted  by  it  on  the  water,  with  a  velocity ; 

so  that  the  energy  exerted  per  second  by  the  pump  plunger  on  the 
•water  is 

vk{p+p') (7.) 

To  this  has  to  be  added  an  allowance  for  the  friction  of  the 

>pump,  which,  as  it  includes  not  only  the  friction  of  the  plimger 

collar,  but  that  of  the  mechanism  and  valves,  may  be  estimated  at 

about  one-fifth  of  the  effort  on  the  water;  giving  for  the  whole 

•energy  expended  per  second, 

|i;A(p+y) (8.) 

Comparing  this  with  the  expression  (1)  for  the  usefril  work,  it 
:«rppears  that  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  is 

5 .         R 

6*A(;?  +y) ^^'' 

Let  n  be  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  pump  handle  to  that  of 
41ie  pomp  plunger;  then 

-IT (10-) 
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is  the  effective  velocity  of  the  pump  handle^  reckoning  down  strokes 
only,  and 

^/^ ("•) 

is  the  effort  required  there.*  The  eflTort  which  would  have  been 
required,  had  there  been  no  friction  and  no  loss  of  head,  and  no 
load  except  the  useful  load,  would  have  been 

^. m 

being  less  than  the  actual  effort  (11)  in  the  same  proportion  in 
whidi  the  efficiency  (9)  is  less  than  unity. 

In  order  to  produce  a  continuous  current  of  water  into  the  press 
cylinder,  there  are  sometimes  a  pair  of  piunps  having  their  plungers 
connected  to  the  opposite  arms  of  a  lever  with  two  arms  of  equal 
length,  so  as  to  perform  their  down  strokes  alternately.  At  the 
end  of  each  arm  of  the  lever  is  a  cross  bar  for  the  workmen  to  lay 
hold  of. 

When  the  pumps  are  worked  by  a  steam  engine,  it  is  usual  to 
have  a  set  of  three,  with  their  plungers  respectively  connected  with 
three  cranks  on  one  shaft,  making  angles  of  120°  with  each  other. 
Let  8  be  the  length  of  stroke  of  one  of  them,  a  the  area  of  its 
plunger,  T  the  number  of  revoliUions  made  by  the  shaft  in  a  second; 
then,  as  the  quantity  of  water  required  per  second  is  v  A,  we  must 
have 

3T  as  =  v  A (13.) 

The  hydraulic  press  may  be  worked  by  water  from  a  natural 
source;  in  which  case  the  waste  of  energy  owing  to  the  friction  of 
the  pump  disappears,  and  the  efficiency  becomes  simply 

0 

Mf+7j' ^^^'^ 

the  flow  and  total  head  required  to  drive  the  machine  being 
respectively 

Q  =  t;A (15.) 

H=^' (16.) 

129.   Water  PrcMnre  Hoists  and  Pnrchascs. — ^The  simplest  water 

pressure  hoist  is  a  hydraulic  press,  having  on  the  top  of  its  presa 
plimger  a  cross-head,  from  the  ends  of  which  hang  chcons  for  lifting 
a  load.  Such  was  the  apparatus  used  in  raising  the  girders  of  th« 
Britannia  Bridge. 
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For  this  machine,  R,  in  the  equations  of  the  preceding  Article, 
represents  the  load  to  be  lifted,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  plunger, 
cross-head,  and  chains. 

To  a  similar  class  belongs  the  water  pressure  hoist  or  purchase 
invented  by  Mr.  Miller  for  dragging  ships  up  the  inclined  plane  of 
"  Morton's  slip."  In  this  machine  the  press  cylinder  is  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  at  an  inclination  equal  to 
that  of  the  plane;  and  the  tractive  force  is  exerted  upon  the  chain 
which  drags  the  vessel  either  by  a  plunger  with  a  cross-head,  or  by  a 
piston  with  a  piston  rod  passing  through  a  stuffing  box,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder;  the  effective  area  of  piston  A  in  the  latter  case 
being  the  total  area  less  than  the  sectional  area  of  the  piston  rod. 

Let  i  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  slip; 

/y  a  co-efficient  of  friction,  whose  value  is  about  w; 

Wj,  the  weight  of  the  ship ; 

Rj,  her  total  resistance  to  being  dragged  up  the  slip ;  then 

ill  =  Wi  (sin  i  +/COS  i) (1.) 

and  if  V  be  the  velocity  with  which  she  is  to  be  dragged,  the  useful 
work  per  second  is 

B^v... (2.) 

Let  Wg  be  the  weight  of  the  cradle,  chains,  piston  or  plunger, 
and  eveiy  additional  weight  which  moves  along  with  them;  then 
the  resistance 

Ri  +  Rg  =  (Wi  +  Wg)  (sin  i  +/C0S  i) (3.) 

is  to  be  substituted  for  R  +  W  in  equations  2,  3,  and  9,  of  Article 
128,  when  the  formulsB  of  that  Article  will  all  become  applicable 
to  the  machine  now  in  question. 

130.  Water  PreMure  Cage  Hoist.  —  A  water  pressure  hoist  for 
raising  and  lowering  a  cage  containing  mineral  wagons,  or  other 
heavy  bodies,  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts  : — 

L  IL  IIL  A  frame,  carrying  pulleys,  a  chain  passing  over  the 
ptdleys,  and  a  cage  hung  to  one  end  of  the  chain,  as  already 
described  for  a  bucket  hoist  in  Article  101. 

lY.  A  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  hoist  cylinder,  firmly  fixed  to 
one  side  of  the  frame,  and  having  a  leather  packed  piston  (Article 
126)  with  a  piston  rod  passing  upwards  through  a  stuffing  box  in 
the  cylinder  cover.  The  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod  carries  a  pulley, 
tHmally  about  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  chain 
iB'OBrmd  under  tfaui  pulley,  and  its  end  made  fJEi^t  to  the  top  of 
^tiw  *fiKaD6 ;  ihe  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is 
«De4raJf  of  that  of  the  cage ;  and  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston 
ia  one-half  of  the  lift. 
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Y.  The  supply  pipe  of  the  hoist  cylinder;  having,  near  the  hoiat 
cylinder,  its  regulator,  which  is  a  screw  slide  valve,  opened  and 
shut  by  hand. 

YL  The  discha/rge  pipe  of  the  hoist  cylinder,  having  also  its 
screw  slide  valve.     As  to  relief  docks,  see  Article  134  A. 

YII.  The  store  cylinder y  from  which  the  supply  pipe  of  the  hoist 
cylinder  comes,  resembles  a  hydraulic  press,  with  its  collared 
plunger.  It  is  destined  to  contain  a  reserve  of  water  to  supply  the 
hoist  when  it  is  occasionally  worked  so  rapidly  as  to  expend  water 
faster  than  the  source  can  supply  it.  The  store  cylinder  is  re- 
plenished with  water  from  the  source  in  the  intervals  when  tibie 
hoist  is  standing  idle.  The  plunger  of  the  store  cylinder  is  loaded 
with  a  weight  corresponding  to  the  pressure  required.  The  same 
store  cylinder,  if  large  enough,  may  answer  for  several  hoists. 

The  store  cylinder  may  also  be  made  like  a  hydraulic  press 
inverted,  the  plunger  being  fixed,  and  standing  on  a  firm  foi^da- 
tion,  with  the  supply  and  discharge  pipes  traversing  it;  and  the 
cylinder  being  moveable,  with  its  collared  end  downwards,  and  its 
closed  end  upwards,  and  a  sufficient  weight  placed  upon  it. 

YIII.  The  supply  pipe  of  the  store  cylinder. 

IX.  The  source,  which  may  be  an  elevated  reservoir,  or  a  water 
work  main  giving,  a  sufficient  flow  and  pressure,  but  which  is 
much  more  frequently  artificial,  being  a  set  of  forcing  pumps 
worked  by  a  steam  engine,  as  described  in  Article  128. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  applicable  to  machines  of  this  kind. 

Let  Rj  be  the  useful  load  to  be  lifted,  s-^  the  height  to  which  it 
is  to  be  lifted  in  the  time  t  with  the  velocity  ^^  =  5^-7-^;  then  the 
Vssefvl  work  per  second  is 

Ri»i- (1-) 

An  ordinary  value  of  v^  is  one/oot  per  second. 

For  a  first  rough  estunate  of  the  power  required  to  produce  this 

efiect,  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine  may  be  taken  approxi- 

2 
mately  at  ^ ;  so  that  the  energy  eocpervded  per  second  will  be 
o 

3 

DQH  =  -IliVi,  nearly (2.) 

The  object  of  making  this  rough  estimate  is  to  fix  the  size  of  the 
hoist  cylinder.  If  the  source  is  a  reservoir  or  a  water  work  pipe, 
the  total  head  H  is  in  general  fixed ;  if  the  source  is  artificml, 
there  are  in  most  cases  reasons  which  ^  a  limit  to  H ;  it  is  seldom, 
for  example,  desirable  to  exceed  500  or  600  feet.  The  value  of  H 
having  been  fixed  approximately,  we  have  for  the  flow  of 
second  while  the  cage  is  being  lifted — 
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Q=I5S^ (^•) 

and  for  the  flow  per  stroke  of  the  hoist,  which  is  the  eflfective 
volume  of  the  hoist  cylinder — 


Qe  =  |^  =  ^ (4.) 


2DH 

Aj  being  the  effective  a/rea  of  the  piston ;  that  is,  the  excess  of  the 
area  of  the  piston  above  that  of  the  piston  rod ;  and  8^ -^2  its 
length  of  stroke,  so  that 

"When  H  is  limited  to  500  feet,  the  piston  rod  may  be  made  one- 
flftieith  of  the  area,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  diameter,  of  the 
piston;  so  that  we  shall  have  in  that  case — 


V5Q  .  ^  

49  X  '7851  ^  ^'^^  n/Ai...(6.) 

Let  Wj  be  the  weight  of  the  cage ;  then 

Ri  +  W, (7.) 

is  the  working  tensidn  on  the  chain;  and  six  times  this  should  be 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  chain.  Let  Wg  be  the  weight  of  the 
chain  and  pulleys ;  then 

^-       10       +20 ^^'^ 

will  be  very  nearly  the  friction  of  the  mechanism. 

Inasmuch  as  by  the  tackle  used,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  ia* 
half  that  of  the  chain,  we  shall  have  for  the  tension  on  the  piston 
rod — 

2(R,  +  R2); (9.) 

to  which  adding  one-tenth  for  the  fi:iction  of  the  piston  and  rod, 
we  find  for  the  effort  p  A,  and  intensity  of  pressvre  p,  exerted  by 
the  footer  on  the  piston — 

22 

i*  A  =  Jo  (El  +  ig. 


(10.) 


_22    Ri  +  Rg 
^~10*      Ai'    • 

The  loss  of  head  by  the  resiatcmee  of  the  eupply  pipe,  aad  the 
earreaponding  preeeme,  are  found  as  in  equation  4  of  Article  128, 
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•with  due  attention  to  the  formnlse  of  Article  99.  Let  ^  be  the 
pressure  so  found.     Then 

p^-v' (11.) 

is  the  'pressv/rt  in  the  store  cylinder  when  its  plunger  is  falling. 

Let  Ag  be  the  area  of  the  plunger  of  the  store  cylinder,  to  be 
fixed  in  a  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained;  and  d^  its 
diameter.     Then,  adding  the  friction  of  the  collar,  we  have — 

(;,+y)(A2+/c?^ (12.) 

for  the  gross  load  of  the  store  cylinder  plunger,  including  its  own 
weight. 

The  pressure  in  the  store  cylinder  when  its  plunger  is  rising  is 

(1+-^)  {P+P') (13.) 

and  not  only  tJie  store  cylinder  hvi  tlie  Iwist  cylinder  and  supply  pipe- 
ought  to  have  their  strength  adapted  to  this  working  pressure,  by 
making  their  bursting  pressure  six-fold,  and  using  the  rules  of 
Article  64. 

Let  p"  be  the  pressure  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  supply  pipe 
leading  from  the  source  to  the  store  cylinder ;  then 

D  H,  =p^  =  (l  +-^^)  {p  +P-)  +/ (14) 

is  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  total  head  required  at  the 
source,  natural  or  artificial.  Should  the  head  H^  calculated  by  this 
formula  prove  greater  than  the  head  H  originally  assumed,  the 
supply  pipes  should  be  made  larger,  so  as  to  diminish  their  resist- 
ance until  Hj  does  not  exceed  H.  As  to  this,  see  Article  108. 
Then  the  energy  expended  by  the  water  for  each  second  that  tha 

hoist  works  is  ^       ^  ^  ^^ 

;?iQ  =  DQHi, (15.) 

and  the  efficiency  of  the  fall  of  water  is 

^* ..(16.) 

If  the  source  is  artificial,  the  work  lost  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion of  the  pimips  or  other  mechanism  used  in  producing  it  is  to  be 
added  to  /?i  Q  in  estimating  the  whole  energy  expended  per  second 
of  working  of  the  hoist  and  the  resultant  efficiency  of  the  entire 
machine. 

A  single  store  cylinder  and  a  single  source  or  set  of  pumps  may 
supply  either  one  hoist  or  several    To  find  the  rate  of  flow  fron^Mi 
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ihe  pumps  or  other  source  into  the  store  cylinderi  ascertain  the 
lengtii  of  the  interval  during  which  the  hoists  usually  stand  idle, 
and  add  to  it  the  length  of  the  followii;^  interval  during  which 
thev  are  at  work.  Let  T  be  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  whole 
period  so  found ;  and  of  these  seconds  let  T,  be  the  nimiber  of 
seconds  during  which  any  hoist  is  rising,  and  Q  the  quantity  of 
water  it  requires  per  second  while  rising.  Then  summing  the 
quantities  for  all  the  hoists — 

2-QTi (17.) 

is  the  quantity  of  water  required  in  each  period  of  T  seconds;  so 
that  the  imiform  rate  of  flow  from  the  source  into  the  store 
cylinder  should  be 

Qi  =  ^^i (18.) 

givingfor  the  uniform  power  of  the  fall,  in  foot-pounds  per  second, 

B  Qi X- 

The  capacity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  store  cylinder  is 

«2A2  =  S-QTi-QS-Ti (19.) 

(^2  being  its  length  of  stroke) ;  but  it  is  in  general  advisable  to 
make 

«2A2  =  2QTi (19  a.) 

In  the  preceding  description,  the  chain  tackle  is  supposed  to  be 
so  arranged  that  the  velocity  of  the  hoist  cylinder  piston  is  one- 
half  of  tiiat  of  the  cage;  but  any  required  velocity-ratio  can  be 
given  by  suitably  arranged  flxed  and  moving  pulleys.  This  com- 
bination in  mechanism  of  chain-and-pulley  tackle,  with  hydraulic 
connection,  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who 
has  appHed  it  not  only  to  hoists  but  to  cranes  and  various  other 
machmes.  (See  Trans,  of  the  Inst,  of  Mechomical  Engineers,  Aug., 
1858.) 

Section  5. — 0/ Self-Acting  Water  Pressure  Engines, 

131.  Ctoneral  DeacriptioB* — ^When  a  ^' water  pressure  engine"  is 
spoken  of  without  qualification,  it  is  generally  a  self-acting  water 
presBore  engine  that  is  meant;  that  is,  an  engine  which  differs 
from  a  mere  press,  hoist,  or  crane,  in  having  distributing  valves  for 
regulating  the  supply  and  discharge  of  the  water,  which  are  moved, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  engine  itself;  so  that  it  is  a  machine 
baTiDg  a  periodical  motion,  which  motion  having  once  been  made 
tmeemma^oe,  goes  on  of  itself  until  it  is  stopped,  either  by  shutting 
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the  throttle  valve  and  so  stopping  the  supply  of  water,  or  by  dis- 
engaging or  otherwise  stopping  the  valve  motion. 

The  distributing  valves  are  in  general  of  the  piston  valve  kind 
(Article  121),  and  worked  by  a  small  auxiliary  water  pressure 
engine. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Motion  of  water  in  passages  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  it  as  the 
cube  of  the  velocity  (other  things  being  equal), — and  inasmuch  as 
the  velocity  for  a  given  flow  of  water  varies  inversely  as  the  area  of 
the  passage : — ^it  is  favourable  to  the  efficiency  of  a  water  pressure 
engine,  which  is  to  perform  useful  woA:  at  a  given  rate,  that  its 
dimensions,  should  be  made  as  large  and  its  movement  as  slow 
as  is  consistent  with  due  economy  of  first  cost  in  each  particular 
ease. 

It  is  also  favourable  to  efficiency  that  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
should  be  long,  for  the  reversal  of  its  motion  is  seldom  unaccom- 
panied by  shock;  and  at  each  such  reversal  the  position  of  the 
valves  hai  to  be  altered ;  both  of  which  cause  loss  of  work. 

The  most  advantageous  use,  therefore,  to  which  a  water  pressure 
engine  can  be  applied  is  the  pumping  of  water,  to  which  slow 
motion  and  a  long  stroke  are  well  adapted,  because  they  are 
favourable  to  efficiency,  not  only  in  the  engine  but  in  the  pump 
which  it  works. 

Nevertheless,  in  situations  where  a  large  supply  of  water  at  a 
high  pressure  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  obtained,  water  pressure 
engines  have  been  used  with  advantage  where  considerable  speed 
is  requisite,  as  in  driving  rotating  machinery.  Various  engines 
of  this  kind  have  been  designed  and  executed  by  Sir  WilUam 
Armstrong. 

The  whole  of  the  mathematical  principles  which  apply  to  water 
pressure  engines  have  been  explained  in  the  preceding  sections  of 
this  chapter. 

Their  resultant  efficiency,  as  ascertained  by  practical  experience, 
is  stated  by  different  authorities  at  values  ranging  from  0-66  to 
0-8.  The  variations  probably  arise  chiefly  from  differences  in  the 
resistance  of  the  passages  traversed  by  the  water,  and  perhaps  also 
to  some  extent  from  errors  in  the  mode  of  calculating  the  quantity 
of  water  used. 

In  estimating  the  probable  efficiency  of  any  proposed  water 
pressure  engine,  the  lowest  value  of  the  efficiency,  viz.,  0*66,  is  of 
course  the  safest  to  assume  as  a  rough  estimate;  but  a  closer 
approximation  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  calculation  according 
to  the  method  already  exemplified  in  detail  in  Articles  128  and 
130 ;  that  is,  commencing  with  the  resistance  of  the  usefuLjMjri^ 
and  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  and  computing  in  their  ordjecgj^^^l 
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different  prejndicial  roaistancea  to  be  overcome,  a&d  the  quantities 
of  work  to  be  performed  ia  overcoming  them. 

132.      Uagle    AeUBB    WmUr     PrCMvre    BaglBC  —  The     example 

chosen  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  water  pressare  engine  is  a  mine 
pumping  engine,  designed  bj'  M.  Junker,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Delaunay.  It  resembles  in  many  reapects  the  pumping  engines 
of  Mr.  Darlington. 

Fig.  40  ia  a  complete  vertical  section  of  the  engine,  during  the 
admission  of  the  water  to  tlio  cylinder. 
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Fig.  41  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  valve  porta  and  passi^^ 
daring  the  eduction,  or  discharge  of  "water  from  the  cylinder.  Both 
figures  are  lettered  alike. 

A  is  the  main  piston,  whicli  lifts  the 
pump  plunger  rod  by  means  of  a  rod  tra- 
versing the  bottom  of  the  main  cylinder 
BB. 

C  is  the  aapply  pipe,  and  U  its  throttle 
valve. 

D  is  the  valve  port,  consisting  of  a  pipe 
connecting  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with 
an  anunlaj-  passage  surronnding  the  valve 
cylinder,  as  already  described  in  Article 
121. 

E  is  the  piston  valva 

G  the  discharge  pipe,  and  Y  its  throttle 
valva 

"Wlen  E  b  below  D,  as  in  fig.  40   D  , 
communicates  with  C,  and  water  is  ad 
mitted  into  the  cylinder. to  raise  the  main 
piston.     When  E  is  above  D,  as  in  fig 
41,  D  communicates  with  G,  and  the  water 
is  dischai^ed  from  the  cylinder  during  the 
descent  of  the  main  piston.     The  piston 
valve  E  is  notched  at  the  edges,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  that 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  port  mav 
take  place  by  degrees — the  water  flow     < 
ing   partially   through   the   notches   for    I 
a  short  time  before  and  after  the   edge       * 
of  the  piston  arrives  at  the  edge  of  thi,  „ 

ports.  *= 

The  valve  (^linder  consists  of  two  parts  of  unequal  diameter, 
the  upper  being  the  latter.  In  the  lower,  or  smaller  part,  the 
piston  v^ve  E  works.  In  the  upper,  or  larger  part,  wholly  above 
the  supply  pipe,  works  the  count&r-piston  F ,  this  bemg  larger  than 

E,  and  fiised  to  the  same  rod,  the  pi'easure  of  the  water  between  B 
and  F  tends  to  raise  them  both.  The  upper  side  of  F  is  provided,  if 
necessary,  with  a  rod,  or  a  "  trunk  "  {that  is,  a  hollow  piston  rod), 
passing  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  top  of  the  valve  cylinder. 
The  nse  of  this  is  to  diminish  the  effective  area  of  the  upper  side  of 

F,  BO  that  it  shall  not  be  more  than  is  requisite  to  enable  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  when  admitted  through  the  port  I  into  the 
space  above  F,  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  piston  valve  and  its 
ftppendagea,  tc^ther  with  the  excess  of  the  preflsore  on  the  lover 
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side  of  F  above  the  effective  pressure  on  E.  The  sectional  area  of 
this  rod  or  tronk,  therefore,  ^otdd  be  about  as  much  less  than  the 
area  of  E  as  the  area  of  E  is  less  than  the  whole  area  of  F. 

H  is  the  supply  pipe  and  M  the  discharge  pipe  of  the  part  of  the 
valve  cylinder  above  the  counter-piston,  which,  with  its  cylinder, 
forms  an  auxiliary  engine  to  work  the  valve  of  the  principal 
engine.  K  is  the  piston  valve  of  this  auxiliary  engine^  which 
regulates  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  water  through  the 
port  I,  exactly  as  the  main  piston  valve  E  regulates  the  admission 
and  discharge  of  the  water  through  the  port  D  of  the  main 
cylinder.  L  is  a  plunger  of  the  same  size  with  K,  and  fixed  to  the 
same  rod,  in  order  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  space 
between  K  and  L  may  not  tend  to  move  the  piston  valve  K  either 
upwards  or  downwards. 

The  auxiliary  valve  rod  to  which  K  and  L  are  fixed  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  train  of  levers  and  linkwork  marked  O  Q  R  S  T, 
with  a  lever  carrying  on  its  end  a  " crutch"  P.  !N  is  a  vertical 
*^ tappet  rod"  carried  by  the  main  piston  A,  &om  which  project  the 
tappets  i  and  Y  for  moving  the  crutch  P. 

The  engine  works  in  the  following  manner  :— 

Suppose,  as  in  fig.  41,  that  the  main  piston  valve  E  is  raised,  the 
water  escaping  by  the  route  D  G  firom  the  main  cylinder,  and 
the  main  piston  falling.  When  the  main  piston  approaches  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  upper  tappet  Y  strikes  the  lower  hook  of 
the  crutch  P,  and  depresses  it,  together  with  the  auxiliary  piston 
valve  K. 

This  admits  water  firom  the  main  supply  pipe  C,  by  the  route 
HI,  to  the  annular  space  above  the  coimter-piston  F,  so  as  to 
depress  it,  together  with  the  main  piston  valve  E,  into  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  40.  Then  the  water  fix)m  the  main  supply  pipe 
passes  through  D  into  the  main  cylinder  B  B,  and  lifts  the  main 
piston  A.  When  the  main  piston  approaches  the  top  of  its  stroke,  the 
lower  tappet  X  strikes  the  upper  hook  of  the  crutch  P,  and  raises 
it,  together  with  the  auxiliary  piston  valve  K. 

This  allows  the  water  to  be  discharged  firom  the  annular  space 
above  the  counter-piston  F,  by  the  route  I M ;  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  water  between  F  and  the  main  piston  valve  E  upon  the 
excess  of  the  area  of  F  above  that  of  E,  raises  F  and  E  together 
back  to  the  position  shown  in  fig.  41,  cuts  off  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  main  cylinder,  and  opens  the  passage  for  the  discharge  of 
water  from  the  main  cylinder  through  D  into  G.  The  main  piston 
then  descends,  thus  completing  a  double  stroke,  and  the  oitire 
cyde  of  operations  recommences.  The  process  may  be  summed  up 
hjraajpngf  that  of  the  two  engines^  the  main  and  the  auxiliary, 

~  wogtkM  ibe  Talve  of  the  other* 
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The  frequency  of  the  strokes  of  the  engine  depends  on  the  speed 
-with  which  the  valve  mechanism  works ;  and  this  can  be  controlled 
by  means  of  regulating  cocks  on  H  and  M,  the  supply  and  dis- 
charge pipes  of  the  auxiliary  engine. 

133.  A    l^ooMe    Actfng    firater    Premmre    Engine    has    a    main 

cylinder,  whose  ends  are  both  closed,  the  main  piston  rod  passing 
out  through  a  stuffing  box  in  one  of  them,  and  each  end  being  pro- 
vided with  a  port  lie  D  in  figs.  40  and  41,  communicating  with 
one  valve  cylinder,  both  of  whose  ends  communicate  with  the  dis- 
charge pipe.  The  supply  pipe  enters  the  valve  cylinder  at  the 
middle  of  its  length.  On  one  rod  are  carried  a  pair  of  equal  and 
similar  piston  valves,  one  for  each  port,  which  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether :  the  distance  between  them  is  so  adjusted,  that  when  they 
are  raised,  and  the  upper  piston  valve  leaves  the  upper  port  in 
communication  with  the  supply  pipe,  the  lower  piston  valve  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  lower  port  in  communication  with  the  dis- 
charge pipe  through  the  lower  end  of  the  valve  cylinder — and  that 
when  they  are  depressed,  and  the  lower  piston  valve  leaves  the 
lower  port  in  communication  with  the  supply  pipe,  the  upper  pis- 
ton valve  at  the  same  time  leaves  the  upper  port  in  communication 
with  the  discharge  pipe  through  the  upper  end  of  the  valve 
cylinder. 

The  valve  piston  rod  may  be  moved  either  directly  by  tappets, 
or  indirectly  by  a  small  auxiliary  engine. 

134.  BetatiTe  Water  Presunre  Engines. — In  this  clasS  of  engine, 

the  cylinders  are  either  double  or  single  acting,  and  the  piston 
rods,  by  means  of  connecting  rods  and  cranks,  drive  a  shaft. 
In  order  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  variations  of  the 
effort  upon  the  crank  shaft,  it  is  usual  to  have  two,  three,  or 
four  cylinders  acting  in  succession;  but  a  single  cylinder  would 
answer,  if  the  fly  wheel  were  made  of  sufficient  inertia. 

The  inertia  of  the  fly  wheel  for  a  rotative  water  pressure  engine 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rule  as  for  a  non-expansive  steam 
engine.     (See  Articles  52,  53.) 

The  frequency  of  the  strokes  is  greater  in  this  than  in  other 
kinds  of  water  pressure  engines;  and  therefore,  to  avoid  great  re- 
sistance, the  supply  and  discharge  pipes,  and  the  valve  ports,  must 
be  larger  as  compared  with  the  piston  than  in  othw  water  pressure 
engines.  The  best  rule  is  to  make,  if  practicable,  every  passage  of 
such  an  area,  that  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  it  shall  not  exceed 
the  TTiftyiTnTini  velocity  of  the  pistons.  The  best  valves  appear  to  be 
double  piston  valves.  Engines  of  this  kind  are  very  useful  and 
convenient  for  driving  small  machines  in  towns  where  there  is  a 
copious  supply  of  water  at  a  high  pressure;  and  also  in  mines, 
where  steam  engines  might  be  inconvenient  or  unsafa    In  the 
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latter  situation  they  may  be  driven  by  a  portion  of  the  water 
which  is  pumped  up  by  the  draining  engine  of  the  mine. 

The  most  successful  in  practice  of  rotative  water  pressure  en- 
gines are  those  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  as  to  which,  and  as 
to  hydraulic  cranes  and  hoists,  detailed  information  may  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
August,  1858.  Their  efficiency  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  "66 
to  -77. 

134  A.  Belief  Clacks  form  an  important  part  of  the  engines  of 
Sir  William  Armstrong.  Their  object  is  to  prevent  the  shocks 
which  would  otherwise  occur  within  the  cylinder  on  the  closing  of 
the  port,  and  consequent  sudden  stopping  of  the  motion  of  the 
water.  A  set  of  relief  clacks  for  a  single  acting  cylinder  consists 
of  two,  one  opening  upwards,  in  a  passage  leading  from  the 
<5ylinder  port  into  the  supply  pipe,  and  the  other  opening  upwards, 
in  a  passage  leading  from  the  discharge  pipe  into  the  cylinder  port. 
The  effect  is,  that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  cannot  rise  above 
that  in  the  supply  pipe,  nor  fall  below  that  in  the  exhaust  pipe. 

For  a  double  acting  cylinder,  four  clacks  are  required,  two  for 
£ach  port 

Supplement  to  Fwrt  II.,  Chapter  IV,,  Section  2. 

134  B.  Compoand  Clacks  for  large  pumps  are  now  much  used,  in 
which  the  general  form  of  the  compound  seat  is  like  a  cone  with 
its  vertex  upwards,  and  an  inclination  of  from  45°  to  75° ;  but  the 
sides  do  not  slope,  being  formed  into  a  series  of  flat  circular  steps. 
Each  of  those  flat  steps  is  pierced  with  a  ring  of  openings,  and 
forms  the  seat  of  a  clack  or  set  of  clacks,  prevented  from  rising  too 
bigh  by  a  projecting  or  overhanging  portion  of  the  step  next  above. 
When  there  is  a  single  clack  to  each  step,  it  is  a  ring  of  metal  or 
india  rubber;  when  a  set  of  clacks,  they  are  leather  flaps  or  india 
rubber  balls.  (See  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Hosking,  Trans,  Inst,  of 
Mech,  Engineers,  August,  1858.) 


Section  6. — Of  Water  Pressure  Engines  with  Air  Pistons. 

135.  The  Hangarian  machine  is  the  name  given  to  an  engine 
flrst  used  for  pumping  mines  at  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary,  in  which 
the  duty  of  a  piston  is  performed  by  a  mass  of  confiied  air,  trans- 
mitting pressure  and  motion  from  a  stream  of  water  whose  £gill 
constitutes  the  source  of  power,  to  another  mass  of  water,  whose 
elevation  to  a  given  height  is  the  useful  work  to  be  performed. 
ItB  jwinciple  is  identical  with  that  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  known 
4Mf  ''Mero^B  Pountain,"  from  having  been  described  in  the*  Pwei*- 
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maiict  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  a  philosopher  who  flourished  in  tha 
second  century  a  c. 

The  flow  of  the  6dl  must  ex- 
ceed the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
laiaed  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
head  must  exceed  the  height  to 
-which  that  water  is  to  be  raised, 
in  proportions  whose  approxi- 
mate ^nes  will  afterwards  be 
pointed  oat 

The  principal  parts  of  the 
machine  are  indicated  in  fig.  42. 

A,  a  tank  or  well  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  shaft,  for  collecting  the 
water  to  be  raised. 

B,  an  air-tight  receiver,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
greatest  internal  pressure  that 
acts  in  the  apparatus,  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  water  of  the  weU. 
This  may  be  called  the  pu/mp 
harrd.  The  bottom  of  the  re-  ^ — s^ 
cdver  must  not  touch  the  bottom         ff~rS) — 


c^  the  well,  for  there  must  be 
space  enough  between  to  admit 
the  access  of  the  water  of  the 
well  to 

C,  a  clack  opening  inwards,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  receiver  B. 

D,  a  delivery  pipe,  rising  from 
near  the  bottom  of  B  to  the  drain 
at  tiie  top  of  the  shaft  which 
carries  away  the  water  raised. 
It  is  desirable,  though  not  abso- 
lately  necessary,  to  have  at  the 
bottom  of  D  a  clack  opening  up- 
wards. 

E,  an  air-tight  receiver,    at 
least  as  strong  as  B,  which  cor- 
responds to  file  cylinder  of  a  **■  **■ 
common  wat«r  pressure  engine, 

«nd  is  placed  in  any  site  near  the  top  of  the  ahaa  which  li 
convenient  for  dischai^ng  the  water  of  the  driving  source  after  it 
has  done  its  work.     This  may  be  called  the  working  barrd. 

F,  the  air  pipe,  connecting  the  top  of  the  pomp  barrel  B  with  the 
top  6l^a  working  barrel  £. 
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G,  the  vxute  air  cock,  at  the  top  of  R 

H^  the  discharge  vcUve,  at  the  bottom  of  E,  for  discharging  the 
water  which  has  performed  its  work  in  the  working  barreL 

I,  a  reservoir,  at  the  top  of  the  fall 

K|  the  supply  pipe,  connecting  that  reservoir  with  the  bottom  of 
the  working  barrel  K 

Ly  the  admission  valve,  near  the  bottom  of  the  supply  pipe. 

The  valves  H  aod  L  may  be  opened  and  shut  by  floats  in  the 
working  barrel,  or  by  a  small  auxiliary  water  pressure  engine,  or 
by  a  small  wheel  driven  by  the  water  discharged.  The  sketch 
shows  them  as  spindle  valves ;  but  a  single  piston  valve  might  be 
made  to  do  the  duty  of  both. 

The  machine  is  set  to  work  by  opening  the  air  waste  cock  G,  L 
at  the  .same  time  being  shut.  The  water  fix)m  the  well  A  opens 
the  clack  C,  enters  and  fills  the  working  barrel  B,  and  drives 
out  the  air  through  G,  so  that  E  and  F  only  remain  filled  with 
air.  Then  G  is  shut,  and  remains  shut  while  the  machine  is 
working;  H  is  shut  and  L  opened,  and  the  working  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

The  driving  water  from  I  descends  through  K  and  L  into  B, 
and  compresses  the  air  contained  in  E  and  E.  The  pressure  so 
exerted  on  that  air  is  transmitted  to  the  water  in  B,  and  causes  it 
to  rise  in  the  delivery  pipe  D.  When  the  pressure  has  become 
equal  to  that  of  the  column  of  water  in  D  added  to  its  resistance, 
the  lifbed  water  issues  from  D  into  the  drain,  and  continues  to  do 
so  until  E  is  filled  with  water.  Then  by  the  valve  gearing,  L  is 
shut  and  H  opened;  and  the  water  in  E  is  made  to  flow  out, 
partly  by  its  own  weight,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  expand- 
ing air.  As  soon  as  the  air  has  fallen  to  its  original  pressure,  more 
water  from  the  well  flows  through  C  into  B,  and  drives  all  the  air 
back  into  F  and  R  Then  H  is  shut  and  L  opened,  and  the  cycle 
of  operations  recommences. 

In  the  following  investigation  of  the  efficiency  of  this  engine,  the 
fluctuations  of  level  of  the  water  in  the  pumping  and  working 
barrels,  B  and  E,  are  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  height  of 
lift,  and  the  head  of  fall. 

Let  Kq  denote  the  head  of  water  whidb  is  equivalent  to  one 
atmosphere,  or  33*9  feet  on  an  average. 

Let  Aj  be  the  height  of  the  outlet  of  the  delivery  pipe  D  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  in  A ;  D,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water,  or  ^2'^  lbs.;  Qp  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second  to  be 
raised;  then 

BQ^;^ (1.) 

23  ate  Qsefdl  work  per  second. 
Ziet  A2  be  the  head  lost  by  the  resistance  in  the  pipe  D,  com-' 
puted  bjr  the  principles  of 'Article  9^  •,  t\ieii 
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h  +  h  +  h (2.) 

is  the  head  of  water  eqmvalent  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  air 
must  be  compressed  in  E,  F,  and  B,  before  the  water  will  issue  from 
the  outlet  of  D.  That  pressure,  in  atmospheres,  may  be  expressed 
thus — 

«  =  l+^4^; (3.) 


h 


0 


and  the  working  pressure  which  the  barrels  and  air  pipe  must  be 
adapted  to  bear  is  ti  —  1  atmospheres. 

The  volume  of  air  which  must  pass  per  second  from  E  into  B,  ' 
while  the  water  is  being  forced  out  of  B,  is  Q^  cubic  feet  at  the 
pressure  of  n  atmospheres. 

When  air  is  compressed  or  dilated  so  suddenly  that  it  has  not 
time  to  lose  or  gain  heat  by  communication  with  adjoining  bodies, 
its  density  varies  much  more  slowly  than  its  pressure;  but  when* 
there  is  time  for  all  the  heat  produced  by  compression  to  be  con- 
ducted away,  and  for  all  the  heat  which  disappears  during  expan- 
sion to  be  replaced  from  neighbouring  bodies,  the  density  varies 
very  nearly  as  the  pressure  simply.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
supposition  is  very  near  the  truth  in  the  present  case,  especially  as 
the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  which  facilitates  the  communica- 
tion of  heat. 

Therefore,  as  the  original  pressure  of  the  air,  before  being  com- 
pressed by  the  descent  of  the  water  from  I  into  E,  is  one  atmo- 
sphere, the  volume  of  the  mass  of  air  which  descends  per  second, 
at  the  original  pressure,  is 

Q  =  wQi, (4.) 

and  this  also  is  the  volume  of  water  which  must  descend  from  the 
source  per  second,  in  order  to  perform  the  work. 

Let  B  and  E  be  taken  respectively  to  represent  the  capacities  of 
those  portions  of  the  pump  barrel  and  working  barrel  which  are 
alternately  filled  and  emptied  of  water  at  each  stroke,  and  let  F 
denote  the  capacity  of  the  air  pipe;  then  we  must  evidently  have 

liCt  Ag  be  the  loss  of  head  by  the  resistance  of  the  supply  pipe, 
valves,  &c.     Then  the  total  head  required  for  the  fall  is 

H  =  7.1  +  7.2  +  h ; (^0 

so  that  the  total  eviergy  expendedper  second  is 
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=:^^"^t'"^^'DQi(Ai+^+/^); (7.) 

and  comparing  this  with  the  useful  work  in  formula  1,  it  appears 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  is 

QA ^ Ml /o  V 

QK^  nih.  +  h^  +  h^'^  {h,  +  I^  +  h^  '  {h,  +  h^  +  h,y"^^'^ 

The  diminution  of  efficiency  represented  by  the  factor  —  in  the 

above  expression,  and  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  head  to  the 
amount  of 


(-  -s  -■ 


arises  from  the  loss  of  the  energy  exerted  in  compressing  the  air, 
and  in  agitating  the  water  in  E  and  K  during  the  time  of  that 
compression,  when  the  head  is  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the 
entrance  of  the  water  with  the  proper  velocity. 

The  energy  exerted  in  compressing  the  air  is  restored  during  its 
expansion ;  but  being  wholly  employed  in  forcing  the  water  out  of 
the  discharge  valve  H,  it  is  lost  in  the  end 

The  chief  recommendation  of  the  Hungarian  machine  appears  to 
be  its  simplicity. 

136.  An  Air  Teasel  is  a  sufficiently  strong  air-tight  receiver, 
generally  cylindrical,  with  a  hemispherical  top,  the  upper  part  of 
which  contains  some  imprisoned  air,  while  the  lower  part  contains 
water,  and  communicates  with  the  cylinder  or  the  supply  pipe  of 
a  water  pressure  engine,  or  any  other  vessel  or  passage  in  which 
changes  of  the  velocity  of  a  mass  of  water  occur.  The  compressi- 
bility and  expansibility  of  the  air,  admitting  of  the  alternate  flow 
of  a  portion  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  air  vessel,  enable  such 
changes  of  velocity  to  be  made  by  degrees.  Rotative  water  engines 
were  formerly  made  with  an  air  vessel  in  connection  with  each  end 
of  the  cylinder;  but  relief  valves  (Article  134  a)  are  now  considered 
preferable. 

SuppleTnent  to  Pa/rt  II,,  Chapter  /.,  Article  94. 

136  A.  'Water  meters  are  instruments  for  measuring  and  record- 
ing the  flow  of  water  through  pipes.  Detailed  descriptions  of 
several  kinds  maybe  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechamcal  Engineers  for  1856. 

The  meters  now  in  ordinary  use  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
fision  meters  and  wheel  meters. 
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As  an  example  of  a  piston  meter  may  be  taken  Mr.  Kennedy's, 
which  is  a  small  double  acting  water  pressure  engine,  driven  by 
the  flow  of  water  to  be  measured.  As  it  has  been  found,  in  other 
piston  meters,  that  the  recording  merely  the  numher  of  strokes 
made  by  the  piston  leads  to  errors  in  computing  the  flow,  this 
meter  is  so  constructed  that,  by  means  of  a  rack  on  the  piston  rod 
driving  pinions,  the  distance  traversed  by  the  piston  is  recorded  by 
a  train  of  wheelwork,  with  dial  plates  and  indexes. 

An  example  of  a  wheel  meter  is  that  of  Mr.  Siemens,  being  a 
small  reaction  turbine  or  "  Barker's  mill,"  driven  by  the  flow.  The 
revolutions  are  recorded  by  a  train  of  wheelwork,  with  dial  plates 
and  indexes. 

Another  example  of  a  wheel  meter  is  that  of  Mr.  Gorman,  being 
a  small  fan  turbine  or  vortex  whed  driven  by  the  flow,  and  driving 
the  indexes  of  dial  plates. 

All  those  three  meters  are  found  to  answer  well  in  practice,  and?, 
can  be  placed  in  the  course  of  a  pipe  under  any  pressure. 

The  ordinary  errors  of  a  good  water  meter  are  from  ^  to  1  per 
cent,  j  in  extreme  cases  of  variation  of  pressure  and  speed,  errors 
may  occur  of  2^  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel  meter  should  be  ascer- 
tained experimentally,  by  finding  the  number  of  revolutions  mada. 
during  the  filling  of  a  tank  of  known  capacity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  VERTICAL  WATER  WHXELSi 

Section  1. — General  Principles. 

137.  Pond  and  Weir. — The  head  race  or  supply  channel  of  a 
vertical  water  wheel  commences  either  at  a  large  store  reservoir^ 
being  a  natural  or  artificial  lake  in  which  the  rainfall  of  a  district 
is  collected,  or  at  a  smaller  reservoir  or  pond,  being  an  enlargement 
in  the  course  of  a  river,  formed  by  building  a  weir  or  dam  across 
it.  The  object  of  that  weir  is  not  merely  to  store  a  surplus  flow  of 
water  at  one  time,  and  employ  it  to  supply  deficiency  of  flow  at 
another,  but  to  prolong  a  high  top  water  level  from  its  natural 
situation  at  a  place  some  distance  up  the  stream,  to  a  place  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  where  the  tail  race  joins  the 
natural  channel,  and  thus  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  loss  of 
head  arising  from  friction  in  the  head  race  and  tail  race. 

The  weir,  throughout  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  length,  acts 
as  a  waste  weir  or  overfall,  discharging  over  its  crest  the  surplus 
flow  of  floods,  beyond  what  the  wheel  can  use. 

L  Levd  of  Pond — Weir  not  Drowned, — In  order  to  find  how 
high  the  water  in  the  pond  will  stand  above  the  crest  of  the  weir, 
a  formula  is  to  be  used  founded  on  equation  2  of  Article  94,  with 
this  difierence,  that  whereas  for  a  sharp  edged  notch  the  co-efficient 
of  discharge  c  is  from  0-595  to  0*667,  it  is  considerably  smaller  for 
the  flat  or-  slightly  rounded  crest  of  a  weir.  Its  values  under 
various  circumstances  have  been  determined  by  the  experiments  of 
jyir.  BlackwelL  For  the  purpose  at  present  in  view,  it  is  sufficiently 
-accurate  to  take  the  following  average  value  : — 

For  waste  weirs,  c  =  0-5  nearly (1.) 

This  gives  for  the  flow  over  the  weir,  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 

Q  =  5-35  c  6  ^^  =  2-67  6^^; (2.) 

«o  that  the  greatest  height  h,  in  feet,  at  which  the  water  in  the 
pond  near  the  weir  stands  above  the  crest  of  the  weir  is  given  by 
tiie  following  formula : — 


'=V 


8,Q2 


nearly; (3.) 

7  62  ^'  ^   ^ 
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Q  being  the  greatest  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  6  the  breadtL 
in  feet  of  the  outlet  over  the  weir  crest. 

II.  Wdr  Drowned, — ^A  weir  is  said  to  be  "  drowned"  when  the 
water  in  the  channel  below  it  is  higher  than  its  crest  Let  h,  h\ 
be  the  heights  of  the  water  above  the  weir  crest,  in  the  pond  and 
in  the  waste  channel  respectively;  then  the  flow  per  second  is 

Q^lcjy'  {2^(A-A')}.(a  +  |) (4.) 

when  Q  and  K  are  given,  the  exact  determination  of  h  requires  the 
solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  but  the  following  approximate  solution 
is  in  general  sufficient : — 

3  /     Q2 

First  a^pproxiTruxtionj      \-=.K  •\-  a./  _1_. (5.) 

This  always  gives  too  great  a  result. 

Second  o^pproociTnation,  An  amended  value  h^  of  k,  is  given  by 
the  formula 


A,  =  A,-A'(l-|.^,) (6.) 


Closer  approximations  may  be  obtained  by  repeating  the  process. 

138.  Backwater  is  the  eflect  produced  by  the  elevation  of  the 
water  level  in  the  pond  close  behind  the  weir,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stream  at  places  still  farther  up  its  channel. 

For  a  channel  of  uniform  breadth  and  declivity,  the  following  is 
an  approximate  method  of  determining  the  figure  which  a  given 
elevation  of  the  water  close  behind  a  weir  will  cause  the  surface  of 
the  stream  farther  up  to  assume. 

Let  i  denote  the  rate  of  inclination  of  the  bottom  of  the  stream, 
which  is  also  the  rate  of  inclination  of  its  surface  before  bein^ 
altered  by  the  weir. 

Let  ^0  ^  the  natural  depth  of  the  stream,  before  the  erection  of 
the  weir. 

Let  \  be  the  depth  as  altered,  close  behind  the  weir. 

Let  ^2  ^6  any  other  depth  in  the  altered  part  of  the  stream. 

It  is  required  to  find  x,  the  distance  &om  the  weir  in  a  direction 
up  the  stream  at  which  the  altered,  depth  ig  '^^^  be  found. 

Denote  the  ratio  in  which  the  depth  is  altered  at  any  point  by 


And  let  ^  denote  the  following  function  of  that  xatio  ;•— 
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,      1  ^       2r+l 

-j — ;=arc.  tan. 


n/3 


/3 


\ 


(1.) 


J 


A  convenient  approximate  formula  for  computing  ^  is  as  follows : — 

(2.) 


»nearly  =  2^^+A+_l.. 


Compute  the  values^  ^^  and  ^29  of  this  function,  corresponding  ta 
the  ratios 

ri=  -^andr2  =  ^^ 


Then 


The  following  table  gives  some  values  of  ^ : — 


(3.) 


r 

I'O 

1*1 

1-2 

1-4 

1-5 
1-6 

17 


00 

•680 
•480 
•376 

•304 

•255 
•218 

•189 


r 

1-8 
1-9 

2'0 
2'2 
2'4 
2 '6 

2-8 

30 


•166 
•147 
•132 

•107 

•089 

•076 

•065 
•056 


The  first  term  in  the  right  hand  side  of  the  formula  3  is  obviously 
the  distance  back  from  the  weir  at  which  the  depth  $2  would  be 
found  if  the  surface  of  the  water  were  level  The  second  term  is 
the  additional  distance  arising  from  the  declivity  of  that  sur&ce 
towards  the  weir.  The  constant  264  is  an  approximation  to  2  -r-^J 
y  being  the  co-efficient  of  friction.  For  a  natural  declivity  of  1  in 
264,  the  second  term  vanishes.  For  a  steeper  declivity,  it  becomes 
negative,  indicating  that  the  surface  of  the  water  rises  towards  the 
weir;  but  although  that  rise  really  takes  place  in  such  cases,  the 
agreement  of  its  true  amount  with  that  given  by  the  formtda  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  the  formula  involves  assumptions 
which  are  less  exact  for  steep  than  for  moderate  natural  declivities. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  in  cases  of  natural  declivities  steeper  than  1 
in  264,  to  compute  the  extent  of  backwater  simply  frx)m  the  first 
term  of  the  formula. 


WASTE  SLUICES — ^HEAD  RACE — SLUICES. 
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Fig  43. 


139.  Waste  siniccs  in  a  wall  forming  part  of  the  weir  are  used  to 
enable  the  surplus  water  of  floods  to  be  discharged  with  a  lower 
elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  pond,  and  a  less  extent  of  backwater, 
than  would  be  practicable  if  all  the  surplus  flow  had  to  pass  over 
the  weir-crest. 

A  adf-acting  waste  sluice  invented 
by  a  French  engineer,  M.  Chaubart, 
is  shown  in  ^g.  43,  which  is  a  ver- 
tical section.  It  has  been  found  to 
answer  well  where  it  is  required  to 
Tnaintrfiin  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a 
pond  or  canal  very  accurately  at  a 
certain  level. 

A  B  is  the  sluice  or  valve  plate,  re- 
presented as  shut,  its  upper  edge  A 
being  at  the  proper  water  level. 

The  sluice  is  supported  by  a  pair  of 
cast  iron  sectoi-s,  resting  on  horizontal 
platforms.  E  is  one  of  those  sectors ;  F  G  its  platform.  The  edge 
of  each  sector  has  a  groove,  in  which  lies  a  chain,  fixed  at  F  to  the 
platform,  and  at  H  to  the  sector.  This  pair  of  chains  resists  the 
tendency  of  the  water  to  press  the  sluice  forward. 

When  the  water  is  at  the  level  of  A,  the  resultant  of  its  pressure 

acts  at  a  depth  A  C  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  depth  A  B 

of  the  sluice.  Through  C  draw  C  D  perpendicular  to  A  B,  cutting 
the  cerUre  line  of  the  cimin  F  H  in  D.  Then  the  sectors  and  plat- 
forms must  be  so  formed  and  placed,  that  when  the  sluice  is  shut^ 
the  point  of  contact  of  each  sector  with  its  platform  shall  be 
vertically  below  D  ;  and  then  the  combined  resistance  of  the  chains 
and  platforms  will  be  directly  opposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
and  will  balance  it. 

When  the  water  rises  above  A,  and  begins  to  overflow,  the 
centre  of  pressure  rises  above  C,  so  that  the  pressure  and  the 
resistance  are  no  longer  directly  opposed.  The  slidce  then  rolls 
upon  its  sectors  into  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  and  in  so  doing, 
it  not  only  depresses  the  edge  A,  so  as  to  make  the  overflow  more 
rapid,  but  raises  the  edge  B,  so  as  to  make  an  outlet  at  the  bottom 
of  the  passage  B  K,  through  which  the  surplus  water  escapes  much 
more  rapidly  than  it  could  do  by  merely  overflowing. 

140.  Head  Race  and  Sluices. — ^To  protect  the  COndlut,  which  is 

the  head  race,  from  the  surplus  water  of  floods,  it  is  advisable  that 
between  it  and  the  natural  stream  there  should  be  a  wall  or  an 
embankment  rising  a  sufficient  height  (say  from  two  to  three  feet) 
above  the  highest  level  of  floods;  and  also  that  a  similar  wall  or 
embankment  should  extend  across  the  upper  end  of  the  conduit. 
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where  it  leaves  the  pond.  In  the  latter  situation  a  wall  is  the  more 
suitable.  It  is  traversed  by  a  passage  for  admitting  water  from  the 
pond  to  the  conduit,  capable  of  being  closed  or  opened  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  hj  means  of  one  or  more  sluicesy  which  are  slide 
valves  moving  vertically  in  guides,  made  of  timber  or  ii*on,  and 
moved  by  means  of  a  screw,  or  of  a  rack  and  pinion.  It  is  advis- 
able not  to  make  sluices  broader  than  about  four  or  iive  feet.  If  a 
greater  width  of  opening  is  required,  the  passage  from  the  pond  into 
the  conduit  should  be  divided  by  walls  or  piers  into  a  sufficient 
number  of  parallel  passages,  each  furnished  with  a  sluice. 

The  lo88  of  head  at  a  sluice  is  to  be  found  by  the  principles  of 
Aiiiicle  99,  Division  Y. 

The  channel  of  the  head  race  is  to  be  made  as  large  as  is  con- 
sistent with  proper  economy  in  first  cost.  Supposing  its  flow  Q  in 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  its  figure  and  diinensions,  to  be  fixed 
beforehand,  the  declivity  which  it  requires  is  to  be  computed  by  the 
principles  of  Article  99,  Division  YL,  equations  13,  15,  16,  17. 

Supposing  the  flow  Q,  and  the  rate  of  declivity  i=:zh-T-l  {Ji  being 
the  fall),  to  be  given,  the  figure  and  transverse  dimensions  of  the 
channel  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  form  of  least  resista/nce  for  the  cross-section  of  an  open 
channel  of  a  given  area  A,  is  obviously  a  semicircle;  its  border  h 
being  the  shortest  which  can  enclose  the  given  area.  Its  hydraulic 
Tneam,  depth  is  one-half  of  its  radius;  that  Is,  r  being  its  radius,  and 
also  the  maximum  depth  of  water  in  it,  and  m  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth, 

^=■^=2 (^-^ 

Mr.  Neville  has  shown,  that  if- it  is  necessary  that  the  cross- 
section  of  a  channel  should  be  bounded  by  straight  lines,  the  form 
of  least  resistance,  for  given  directions  of  those  lines,  is  one  in 
which  all  the  straight  Imes  are  tangents  to  one  semicircle,  having 
for  its  radius  the  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  channel;  and  in 
such  forms,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  still  one-half  of  the  radius 
______  ..  .  ■  ■  ■    of  the  semicircle,  as  in  equa- 

L/l/cOvP  A  t>,^>5\S1l1     tion  1.     For  example,  let  it 

vy^^^P^^^^^^^^^^  be  required  to  draw  the  best 

v<iv         i         J^^  figure  for  a  channel  with  a 

v^^s^I^^x^^^^^  flat  bottom,  and  sides  of  a 

v^^^^j^Twv  given  slope.     In  fig.  44,  let 

X  V  CAD  represent  the  suifiuse 

^^'  ^  of  the  water,  and  XB  =  r 

its  greatest  depth.     With  the  radius  A  B  describe  a  semicircle ; 

draw  a  lioiizontal  tangent  to  it,  E  B  F,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
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channel,  and  a  pair  of  tangents  E  C,  F  D,  at  the  given  inclination, 
for  the  sides.  The  border  is  6  =  C  E  F  D,  and  the  area  A  =  br-i-r. 
In  such  channels,  the  length  of  each  of  the  slopes,  CE,  FD, is 
equal  to  the  half-breadth  C  A. 

If  the  channel  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  with 
cement  or  hydraulic  mortar,  either  the  semicircular  form  may  be 
employed,  or  a  rectangular  form  with  a  flat  bottom  and  vertical 
sides,  the  breadth  being  double  of  the  depth;  or  a  semi-hexagon, 
consisting  of  a  flat  bottom  whose  bread^  is  equal  to  half  the 
breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  a  pair  of  slopes  inclined 
at  60^  to  the  horizon.  The  second  and  third  are  figures  which  fall 
under  Mr.  Neville's  rule;  and  the  third  has  the  least  resistance  of 
all  figures  whose  borders  consist  of  a  bottom  and  two  slopes. 

If  the  channel  is  to  be  made  of  clay  with  rubble  stone  pitching, 
Mr.  Keville's  form  is  to  be  used,  with  slopes  of  at  least  1^  to  one. 

The  figure  having  been  selected,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sectional 
areas  of  aQ  similar  figures  will  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
hydraulic  mean  depths;  so  that  we  may  put 

A  =  71  m^; (2.) 

n  being  a  &ctor  depending  on  the  figure. 
For  a  semicircle, 

w  =  2cr  =  6-2832; (3.) 

For  a  half-square, 

n=8; (4.) 

For  a  half-hexagon, 

w  =  4/3  =  6-928; (5.) 

For  Mr.  Neville's  figure,  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  slopes  inclined 
at  any  angle  B  to  the  horizon, 

71  =  4  ( cosec  ^  +  tan  ^  j (6.) 

The  velocity  of  flow  is 

v=:Q-i-nm^ (7.) 

Making,  therefore,  the  proper  substitutions  in  equation  17  of 
Article  99,  we  find 

from  which  is  deduced  the  following  value  of  the  required  hT/dranUo 
meand^A: — 


m  = 


\2g 


r^i) 
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The  value  of  /  is  given  in  Article  99,  equation  15,  and  contains  a 
smaU  term  varying  inversely  as  the  velocity.  AftanTm'ng  as  an 
approximate  average  value 

/=  0007565, (10.) 

we  find, 

"=  \85r2^2-J   > (11-) 


m 


and  having  computed  the  required  hydraulic  mean  depth,  all  the 
other  dimensions  of  the  channel  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

The  head  race  should  have  a  waste  weir  and  sluice  of  its  own,, 
near  its  lower  end,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  the  water  overflowing  its 
banks;  and  if  it  is  of  great  length,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have 
several  waste  weirs  along  its  course. 

140  A.   Table  of  Squares  and  Fifth  Powers. — The  preceding  for^ 

mula  is  exactly  similar  to  equation  11  of  Article  108,  except  that 
in  the  present  case  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  d  is  replaced  by  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  channel  m,  and  the  multiplier  0*23  by 

(8512n2)-i. 

Considering  that  for  pipos  and  channels  of  similar  figures,  the 
fifth  powers  of  the  corresponding  transverse  dimensions  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  volumes  of  flow,  it  appears  that  a  table 
of  squares  and  fifth  powers,  such  as  is  here  given,  is  useful  in  com- 
paring pipes  and  channels  of  different  dimensions.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  for  two  similar  channels  of  the  same  declivity,  the 
volumes  of  flow  are  in  a  given  proportion,  look,  in  the  column  of 
fifth  powers,  for  two  numbers  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  propor- 
tion ;  and  opposite  them,  in  the  column  of  squares,  will  be  foimd 
two  numbers  nearly  proportional  to  the  corresponding  transverse 
dimensions  of  the  channels. 

141.  The  Begniatiiig  sinice  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  wheel.  It  delivers  the  supply  of  water  either  above  its 
upper  edge,  like  a  weir  or  notch  board,  or  between  its  lower  edge 
and  the  lower  edge  or  sUl  of  the  opening  in  which  it  slides. 

The  delivery  above  the  sluice  is  the  best  suited  for  wheels  on 
which  the  water  acts  chiefly  by  its  weight.  The  discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  second  for  a  given  depression  of  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sluice  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  head  race  may  be  cal- 
culated by  the  formulae  of  ^Irticle  94,  Division  III. 

The  delivery  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  sluice  and  the  sill  is 
the  best  suited  to  wheels  on  which  the  water  acts  chiefly  by  impulsa 
In  both  these  cases,  the  co-efficient  of  discharge  for  a  vertical  sluice 
may  be  taken  on  an  average  as 

c  =  0'7; (1.) 
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1 

Square. 

Fifth  Power. 

1 

Square. 

Fifth  Power. 

lO 

I  00 

I  00000 

55 

3025 

5032  84375 

II 

I  21 

I  61051 

56 

3136 

5507  31776 

12 

144 

2  48832 

57 

3249 

6016  92057 

13 

I  69 

371293 

58 

3364 

6563  56768 

14 

I  96 

5  37824 

59 

3481 

714924299 

15 

225 

7  59375 

60 

3600 

7776  00000 

16 

256 

10  48576 

61 

3721 

8445  96301 

17 

289 

14  19857 

62 

3844 

9161  32832 

18 

324 

18  89568 

63 

3969 

9924  36543 

19 

361 

24  76099 

64 

40  96 

10737  41824 

20 

400 

32  00000 

65 

4225 

1 1602  90625 

21 

441 

40  84101 

66 

4356 

1252332576 

22 

484 

51  53632 

67 

4489 

I350I  25107 

23 

529 

64  36343 

68 

46  24 

1453933568 

24 

576 

79  62624 

69 

4761 

15640  31349 

25 

625 

97  65625 

70 

4900 

16807  00000 

26 

676 

118  81376 

71 

5041 

18042  29351 

27 

729 

143  48907 

72 

5184 

19349  17632 

28 

784 

172  10368 

73 

5329 

2073071593 

29 

841 

205  1 1 149 

74 

5476 

2219006624 

30 

900 

243  00000 

75 

5625 

23730  46875 

31 

9  61 

286  29151 

76 

5776 

25355  25376 

32 

10  24 

335  54432 

77 

5929 

27067  84157 

33 

1089 

391  35393 

78 

6084 

2887174368 

34 

1156 

454  35424 

79 

62  41 

30770  56399 

35 

1225 

52521875 

80 

64  00 

32768  00000 

36 

12  g6 

60466176 

81 

6561 

34867  84401 

37 

1369 

693  43957 

82 

6724 

37073  98439 

38 

1444 

79235168 

83 

6889 

39390  40643 

39 

15  21 

902  24199 

84 

7056 

4182I  19424 

40 

16  00 

1024  00000 

85 

7225 

4437053^25 

41 

16  81 

1158  56201 

86 

7396 

47042  70176 

42 

1764 

1306  91232 

87 

7569 

49842  09207 

43 

1849 

1470  08443 

88 

77  44 

52773  19168 

44 

1936 

1649  16224 

89 

79  2T 

55840  59449 

45 

2025 

1845  28125 

90 

81  00 

59049  00000 

46 

21  16 

2059  62976 

9^ 

8281 

62403  21451 

47 

22  09 

2293  45007 

92 

8464 

65908  15232 

48 

2304 

2548  03968 

93 

8649 

69568  83693 

49 

2401 

2824  75249 

94 

8836 

73390  40224 

50 

2500 

3125  00000 

95 

9025 

77378  09375 

51 

26  01 

3450  25251 

96 

92  16 

81537  26976 

52 

2704 

3802  04032 

91 

9409 

85873  40257 

53 

2809 

4181  95493 

98 

9604 

90392  07968 

.  54 

29  16 

459^  65024 

99 

9801 

9509900499  _ 
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I  llie  contraction  i 
inclmed;  and  then,  for  u 
thereabouta, 


pariMjl ;  but  the  aluic«  ia  veiy  often 
L  inclination  of  60°  to  tiLe  horizon,  or 


c  =  0-74> 
inclination  of  46°,  or  leas, 


The  regulating  sluice  is  moved  by  mechaniam  suitable  for  adjust- 
ing its  position  'with  nicety,  such  as  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  screw, 
142.  WbUf   Wkeel   Ctanraon  are  all  much   alike  in  principle, 


Fig.  47. 

to  reroJving  pendulomB  in  g 


though  varied  i 
The  single  example  here 
chosen  to  illustrate  them 
ja  by  Mr.  Hewea. 

Figs.  45  and  46  are 
elevations  of  this  appara- 
tus viewed  along  and 
across  a  horizontal  shaft, 
to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned ;  fig.  47  is  a  hori- 
zontal section,  below  the 
level  of  the  pair  of  re- 
volvingpendulums,  which 
are  shown  in  theelevation 
as  forming  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
are  carried  by  a  vertical 
spindle,  driven  by  the 
water  wheel. 
Bee  Articles  19,  55. 
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"From  the  rods  of  tlie  revolving  pendulums  two  links  suspend  a 
square  slider^  which  rotates^  lises  and  £alls  with  the  balls  of  the 
pendulum,  and  frpm  which  projects  a  cam  A. 

Prom  a  vertical  shaft  D,  ihere  projects  a  horizontal  fork  B,  whose 
prongs  are  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pendulum  spindle.  The  end  of 
the  right-hand  prong  is  above,  and  the  left-hand  prong  below,  the 
level  of  the  cam  A,  when  it  is  at  the  elevation  corresponding  to  the 
proper  speed  of  the  wheel,  so  that  the  cam  revolves  without  touch- 
ing either  prong;  but  the  slider,  immediately  above  and  below  the 
cam,  is  of  such  dimensions,  as  to  bring  the  fork  to  its  middle 
position  if  it  has  deviated  fix)m  it. 

[In  many  water  wheel  governors,  the  fork  corresponding  to  B  is 
four-pronged,  having  one  pair  of  prongs  at  the  middle  elevation  of 
the  cam,  and  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  the  cam  to  revolve  freely 
between  them  when  the  fork  is  in  its  middle  position.  The  other 
two  prongs  are  closer  to  the  spindle,  and  one  is  above,  and  the 
other  below,  the  middle  elevation  of  the  cam,  like  the  two  prongs 
of  the  fork  shown  in  the  figures.] 

The  lower  end  of  the  pendulum-spindle  carries  a  horizontal  bevel 
wheel,  which  drives  two  vertical  bevel  wheels,  turning  loosely  on  a 
horizontal  shaft,  which  by  suitable  mechanism  is  connected  with 
the  regulating  sluice.  The  vertical  bevel  wheels  obviously  rotate 
in  opposite  directions. 

E  is  a  double  clutch,  which  in  its  middle  position  is  free  of  both 
the  vertical  bevel  wheels;  but  which,  by  being  moved  to  one  side 
or  to  the  other,  can  be  made  to  lay  hold  of  either  of  those  wheels, 
so  as  to  make  that  wheel  communicate  its  rotation  to  the  horizontal 
shaft. 

C  is  a  second  fork,  projecting  from  the  vertical  shaft  D,  and 
clasping  the  clutch,  so  as  to  regulate  its  position. 

"When  the  water  wheel  goes  faster  than  its  proper  speed,  the 
pendulums  rise,  lifting  along  with  tnem  the  revolving  cam  A,  which 
strikes  the  upper  and  right-hand  prong  of  the  fork  B,  and  drives  it 
towards  the  right,  together  with  the  second  fork  C,  which  shifts 
the  clutch  so  as  to  lay  hold  of  one  of  the  vertical  bevel  wheels,  and 
thus  causes  the  horizontal  shaft  to  rotate  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
close  by  degrees  the  regulating  sluice;  and  this  closing  goes  on 
until  the  water  wheel  has  resumed  its  proper  speed,  when  the  pen- 
dulums fall  to  their  middle  position,  and  lower  the  cam  so  that  it 
no  longer  strikes  either  prong  of  the  fork.  The  clutch  is  then 
disengaged  from  both  wheels,  and  the  sluice  remains  in  the  position 
to  which  it  has  been  brought. 

"When  the  water  wheel  goes  slower  than  its  proper  speed  the 
pendulums  sink,  lowering  at  the  same  time  the  cam  A,  which 
strikes  the  lower  and  left-hand  prong  of  the  fork  B,  and  dm«^  \Ji 
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towards  the  left,  together  with  the  second  fork  0,  which  shifts  the 
clutch  so  as  to  make  it  lay  hold  of  the  other  vertical  bevel  wheel, 
and  thus  causes  the  horizontal  shaft  to  rotate  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  open  by  degrees  the  regulating  sluice ;  and  this  opening  goes  on 
untU  the  water  wheel  has  resumed  its  proper  speed,  when  the  pen- 
dulums rise  to  their  middle  position,  and  lift  the  cam  A  so  that  it 
no  longer  striked  either  prong  of  the  fork.  The  clutch  is  then  dis- 
engaged from  both  wheels,  and  the  sluice  remains  in  the  position 
to  which  it  has  been  brought. 

143.   A  Oeneral  Description  of  Tertlcal  Water  Wheels  will  now  be 

given,  and  illustrated  by  figures  of  those  forms  of  the  different 
"classes  of  wheels  which  were  most  common  before  the  latest  im- 
provements, these  being  reserved  for  the  more  detailed  descriptions 
in  the  ensuing  sections. 

Vertical  water  wheels  may  be  classed  as  follows : — I.  Overshot 
wheels  and  breast  whedsy  being  vertical  wheels,  on  which  the  water 
acts  partly  by  its  weight,  or  by  potential  energy,  and  partly  by 
its  impulse,  or  by  actual  energy.  11.  Undershot  wheels,  being  ver- 
tical wheels,  on  which  the  water  acts  by  its  impulse.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  essential  parts  common  to  all  vertical  water  wheels : — 
1.  The  aods  or  shaft,  and  its  gudgeons  or  journals.  2.  The  radiating 
parts  on  which  the  water  acts;  which  in  overshot  and  breast  wheels 
are  Jmckets  or  cells ;  in  undershot  wheels,  floats  or  vanes,  3.  The 
a/rms  or  spokes  and  other  framework  by  which  the  buckets  or  floats 
are  connected  with  the  shaft.  The  channel  or  chamber  in  which 
the  wheel  works  is  called  the  wlieel  race  or  wheel  trough.  Water 
wheels  are  protected  from  frost,  and  from  other  causes  of  stoppage 
and  injury,  by  being  enclosed  in  a  wheel  house. 

L  Overshot  and  Breast  WJieds, — The  water  is  supplied  to  this 
class  of  wheels  at  or  below  the  summit,  and  acts  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  by  its  weight.  The  periphery  of  an  overshot  wheel  con- 
sists of  the  sole  plate,  a  cylindrical  dnmi,  and  the  crovms,  being 
two  thin  vertical  rings,  connected  with  the  shaft  by  arms  and 
hraces,  and  having  the  space  between  them  divided  into  cells  by 
curved  or  angular  trough-shaped  pai-titions  called  buckets.  The 
water  pours  from  the  pentstock  through  the  regulating  sluice,  some- 
times guided  by  a  spout,  into  the  openings  at  the  outer  edges  of 
the  circle  of  buckets,  filling  them  in  succession.  Formerly  the 
buckets  used  to  be  closed  at  their  inner  sides,  which  are  parts  of 
the  sole  plate,  but  now  they  are  made  with  openings  for  the  escape 
and  re-entrance  of  air.  While  the  buckets  are  descending,  part  of 
the  water  overflows  and  escapes,  and  this  is  a  cause  of  waste  of 
energy :  as  each  bucket  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  revolution, 
it  discharges  all  its  water  into  the  tail  race,  and  ascends  empty. 
A  breast  wheel  difle]*s  from  an  overshot  wheel  chiefly  in  having 
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tbo  water  poured  into  the  buckets  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation 
as  compared  with  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  and  in  being  provided 
with  a  casing  or  trough,  called  a  breast,  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a 
cylinder,  extending  from  the  regulating  sluice  to  the  commencement 
of  the  tail  race,  and  nearly  fitting  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  which 
revolves  within  it.  The  effect  of  the  breast  is  to  prevent  the  over- 
flow of  water  from  the  lips  of  the  buckets  until  they  are  over  the 
tail  race.  The  usual  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  overahot  and  high 
breast  wheels  is  from  three  to  six  feet  per  second ;  and  their  avail- 
able efficiency,  when  well  designed  and  constructed,  is  from  0*7  to 
O'S.  The  diameter  of  an  overshot  wheel  must  be  little  less  than 
the  height  of  the  fall  of  water,  and  that  of  a  high  breast  wheel 
somewhat  greater ;  and  they  are,  consequently,  sometimes  of  enor- 
mous size.  A  few  exist  exceeding  seventy  feet  in  diameter.  Wheels 
of  this  class  are  the  best  where  there  are  large  supplies  of  water 
and  ^Is  that  are  not  too  low. 

n.  Undershot  and  Low  Breast  Wheels, — ^Wheels  of  this  class  are 
driven  chiefly  by  the  impulse  of  water,  discharged  from  an  opening 
«t  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  with  the  velocity  produced  by  the 
flsdl,  against  ^ooto  or  vanes.  Every  such  wheel  has  a  certain  vdodty 
of  maacimwra  efficiency,  being  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  which  gives 
the  least  possible  velocity  to  the  discharged  water,  and  bearing  a 
ratio  to  the  supply-velocity  of  the  water  which  depends  on  the  form 
of  the  floats,  but  does  not  in  any  case  differ  much  from  \,  In 
undershot  wheels  of  the  old  construction,  the  floats  are  flat  boards 
in  the  direction  of  radii  of  the  wheel,  and  the  maximum  theoretical 
efficiency  is  ^.  The  available  efficiency  is  much  less,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding \,  An  undershot  wheel,  provided  with  a  breast  or  casing 
extending  as  before  described  from  the  sluice  to  the  commencement 
of  the  tail  race,  becomes  a  low  breast  wheel,  in  which  the  water 
tujts  partly  by  weight,  though  chiefly  by  impulse.  This  class  of 
wheels  was  much  improved  by  Poncelet,  who  curved  the  floats  with 
&  concavity  backwards,  adjusting  their  position  and  figure  so  that 
the  water  should  be  supplied  to  them  without  shock,  and  should 
drop  from  them  into  the  tail  race  without  any  horizontal  velocity. 
The  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  of  such  wheels  is  as  great  as 
that  of  overshot  wheels,  but  their  available  efficiency  has  not  been 
found  to  exceed  0*6.  They  are  well  adapted  to  low  falls  with  large 
BuppL'es  of  water. 

Fig.  48  is  a  general  view  of  an  overshot  wheel  of  the  old  con- 
struction. A,  spout;  B,  shaft  and  gudgeons;  C,  spokes;  D, 
crowns,  one  having  a  toothed  ring,  for  dnving  a  pinion,  and  so 
giving  motion  to  machinery ;  E,  sole  plate ;  F,  buckets ;  G,  tail 
race,  in  which  the  water  runs  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  motion  of  the  adjoining  part  of  the  wheel 
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I^ga.  49,  BO,  and  51 ,  are  vertical  sectionB  of  parb  of  the  rim  of  an 
cnrenliofe  wb«el  j  &g/i.  id  and  50  showing  woodea  buckets,  aad  fig. 


Fig.  *9.     Fig.  60.'    Fig.  61. 

51  iron  backets.  In  each  of  these 
figures,  D  denotes  the  crown,  E  the 
sole  plate,  F  the  buckets. 

Two  methods  were  formerly  em- 
ployed of  preventing  the  air  in  the 
buckets  from  impeding  the  entrance 
of  the  water;  one  was  to  mako  a 
few  small  holes  in  the  sole 
plate,  and  the  other,  to  m&ke 
the  wheel  broader  than  the 
8pout,  so  that  the  air  coold 
escape  at  the    ends  of   the 
buckets  while  the  water  en- 
tered in  the    middle.      The 
method  now  used  will  be  do- 
scribed  in  the  sequel 

Fig.  I>2  is  a  wooden  breaat 
wheel  of  the  old  construction, 
with  flat  floats.  A,  reservoir; 
B,  sluice,  worked  by  a  rack 
and  pinion ;  C,  breast  and 
wheel  trough ;  D,  wheel ;  TB, 
tail  race,  in  which  the  water 
moves  along  witt  the  wheeL 
The  water  acte  on  this  wheel 
partly  by  impulse  and  partly 
hy  weight. 

Fig.  53  is  am  Tindershot 
wheel  of  the  old  construction. 
A,  reservoir;  B,  sluice;  C, 
wheel  trough ;  D,  wheel ;  B, 
tail  race,  in  which  the  water 
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moves  aloBg  with  the  wheel     The  water  acts  on  this  wheel  wholly 
by  impulse.  ^ 

144.  impaiM  •f  Water  ob  TaMs  (partly  extracted  from  A.  M 
648,  649).— The  action  of  water  « by  impulse "  against  a  solid 


Ilg.  54. 


fig.  56. 


Kg.  57. 


surface,  is  that  pressure  which  is  exerted  by  the  water  against  the 
surface  in  consequence  of  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  water  being  changed  by  contact  with  the  surface. 

The  direction  and  amount  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  jet  or 
stream  of  water  against  the  solid  surflBce  are  determined  by  the 
following  principles,  which  are  the  expression  of  the  second  law  of 
motion  (already  dted  in  Articles  14,  29,  30),  as  applied  to  this 


case:- 


L  The  direction  of  that  pressure  is  opposite  to  the  direction  of 
the  change  produced  in  the  motion  of  the  stream  during  its  contact 
with  the  sar£M)e. 

II.  The  magnitude  of  that  pressure  bears  to  the  weight  of  water 
flowing  along  the  stream  in  a  second,  the  same  ratio  which  the 
velocity  per  second. of  the  change  in  the  motion  of  the  stream  bears 
to  the  velocity  generated  by  gravity  in  a  second  (viz.,  ^  =  32*2  feet 
per  second). 

It  only  remains  to  be  shown,  how  the  direction  and 
the  change  of  motion  of  the  stream  are  to  be  detennined. 

In  what  follows,  the  effect  of  friction  between  i^e 
vane  is  supposed  to  be  inseimble. 
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In  each  of  the  figs.  54,  55^  56,  57,  A  represents  the  stream  or 
jet,  and  B  the  vane.  Fig.  54  represents  the  case  in  which  the  vane 
guides  the  stream  in  one  definite  direction  E  F ;  and  the  solution 
of  this  case  leads  to,  or  comprehends,  the  solution  of  the  others. 
Figs.  65  and  57  represent  cases  in  which  the  vane  has  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  the  stream  glances  ofi"  it  in  various  directions.  In  ^g.  55 
the  vane  is  perpendicular,  and  in  fig.  57  oblique,  to  the  direction  of 
the  stream.  Fig.  56  represents  a  concave  cup-shaped  vane,  turning 
the  stream  backwards.  Corresponding  lines  on  the  different  figures 
are  marked  with  the  same  letters. 

A  jet  of  fluid  A,  striking  a  smooth  surface,  is  deflected  so  as  to 
glide  along  the  surface,  and  at  length  glances  off  at  the  edge  E,  in 
a  direction  tangent  to  the  surface.  As  the  particles  of  fluid  in 
contact  with  the  surface  move  along  it,  and  the  only  sensible  force 
exerted  between  them  and  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  their 
direction  of  motion,  that  force  cannot  accelerate  or  retard  the 
motion  of  the  particles^  relatively  to  the  surface,  but  can  only 
deviate  it. 

When  the  surface  has  a  motion  of  translation  in  any  direction 
with  the  velocity  u,  let  B  D  represent  that  direction  and  velocity, 
and  B  C  the  dnrection  and  original  velocity  v  of  the  jet  Then 
D  C  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  original  motion  of 
the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Draw  E  F  =  D  C  tangent  to  the 
surface  at  E,  where  the  jet  glances  off ;  this  represents  the  relative 
velocity  and  direction  with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  surface.  Draw 
F  G  I  and  =  B  D,  and  join  E  G;  this  last  line  represents  the 
direction  and  velocity  relatively  to  the  earth,  with  which  the  jet 
leaves  the  surface,  being  the  resultant  of  E  F  and  F  G. 

I.  General  Problem, — Draw  DH  parallel  to  the  tangent  EF, 

and  equal  to  D  C;  then  will  the  base  0  H  of  the  isosceles  triangle 
C  D  H  represent  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  chmige  of  motion 
undergone  by  the  jet  during  its  contact  with  the  vane;  so  that, 
according  to  the  first  of  the  principles  already  laid  down, 

H  C  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  jet  against 
the  vane; 

and,  according  to  the  second  of  those  principles,  the  magniMiide  of 
that  pressure  is 

DQ-^J (1) 

when  D  Q  is  the  weight  of  the  flow  of  water  in  a  second. 

But  the  whole  magnitude  of  that  pressure  is  of  less  importance 

than  the  magnitude  of  that  component  of  it  which  is  an  effort  as 

J^specta  the  vane ;  that  is,  wbida.  acfea  «Xoii^  the  direction  B  D  of 
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the  vane's  motioiL     To  find  that  effort^  H  C  in  equation  1  is  to  he 

replaced  hy  its  projection  on  B  D,  viz.,  L  M  j  H  L  and  C  M  heing 
perpendiculars  let  &11  on  B  D  from  the  two  ends  of  H  C.  There- 
fore^ let  P  denote  the  effort  required ;  then 


P  =  DQ-M; c (2.) 

9 

and  the  energy  per  aecofnd  exerted  by  the  jet  on  the  vane  is 


P«=.DQ-il^L15 (3.) 


[In  ^,  55,  the  line  corresponding  to  L  M  is  simply  D  C,  the 
difference  between  the  velocities  of  the  jet  and  vane.] 
To  express  these  principles  algebraically,  let 

t?i  =  BC  denote  the  original  velocity  of  the  jet ; 

w  =  B  D,  the  velocity  of  the  vane ; 

«  =  .^1 D  B  C,  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  those  veloci- 
ties; 

y  =  .^1 M  D  H  =  supplement  .^i::  E  F  G,  the  angle  which  a 
tangent  to  the  vane  at  the  edge  where  the  jet  leaves  it,  makes  with 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  vane ;  then, 


B  M  =  i?i  cos  a;  DM  =  VjCos«  —  w; 


D  L  =  —  D  H  cos  y  (in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  cosinea 
of  obtuse  angles  are  negative) ;  and,  consequently, 

L  M  =  Vj  cos  «  —  w  —  cos  y  •  ^  Jt;f  +  tt*  —  2  «*  Vj  cos  «}  ...(4.) 

P  =  D  Q  •  -  •{  t?!  cos  «  —  w  —  cos  y  • 

^^   '  \ (5.) 

J\yi  +  u^-'2uv^  cos  «] 


Pw  =  DQ*— •{  uv.  cos «  —  «**  —  ft •  cos y 
9^ 

J  \t^i  +  u^  —  2  u  v^coa  u^ 


...(6.) 


If  the  final  velocity  of  the  water,  E  G  =  B  H,  be  denoted  by 


^2,  its  value  is 


t;2  =  ^/{BD2  +  FH«  +  2B^D•DH•cosy}  K^. 

=  ^[t?;-2w(t7iC08«— w)+2u-cosy  ^(i^+tt*-2uviC08«;j  j 
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From  'vdiiok  it  is  evident  that  equation  6  is  equivalent  to  the 
following:— 

P«  =  DQ-^^i (8.) 

that  is,  tha  energy  eotxrted  hy  the  water  on  the  va/ne  is  eqtud  to  the 
actual  em/ergy  lost  by  the  waJt^r^  a  consequence  of  the  assumption 
that  the  friction  is  insensible. 

The  EFFICIENCY  of  the  action  of  the  jet  on  the  vane  is  the  ratio 
of  the  energy  exerted  on  the  vane  in  a  second  to  the  acttutl  energy 
of  the  flow  in  a  second;  that  is,  its  yalue  is 


1-k: 

Pm     _i_<1_ 

:1- 

BH2 
BC» 

-2  —cos 

COS* 

■  —•cosy  •A/  •{  1  + 

»i             V    I 

(9.) 


It  is  obvious  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  the  efficiency  is 
nothing ;  first,  when  the  vane  stands  stUl,  or  i(  =  0 ;  and,  secondly, 
when  ^e  vane  moves  at  such  a  speed  that  P  =  0 ;  that  is,  when 

w-f- Vj  =  cos  «  +  ein«cotany (10.) 

For  each  particular  pair  of  angles  «  and  y,  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate value  of  the  ratio  u  -f-  v.,  which  makes  the  efficiency  a 
maximum.  The  determination  oi  that  ratio  in  the  most  general 
case  involves  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  fourth  order,  and  is 
not  useful  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  it.  The  ratio, 
therefore,  will  be  determined  in  those  particular  cases  only  which 
are  most  usefuL 

II.  Case  in  which  H  C  ||  B  D. — In  this  case,  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  jet  on  the  vane  is  wholly  an  effi)rt,  being  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  vane.  In  order  that  it  may  be  so,  the 
angles  C  D  M,  H  D  M  =  y,  made  respectively  by  the  original  and 
flnal  motion  of  the  jet  rdaJtmdy  to  the  vane,  with  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  vane,  must  be  equal,  so  Idiat 


DL  =  DM  =  i?iCos«  —  w; 
and  equations  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  become 


L  M  =  2  (vj  cos  «  -  i^) ; (11.) 

^^2DQfacos«-^.). ^^2.) 

9 
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p^^2DQ«faco8«-«). ^j3j 

^2  =  J[vi  -  ^u {vj^coa  »  -  u)l; (l^*) 

2    j._     ^^    _1-^  __4^facosflc~u)  . 

In  this  it  is  evident,  that  the  efficiency  is  nothing  when  u  is 
cither  =  0,  or  =  v^  cos  «,  and  that  the  speed  of  greatest  effiderusy  is 

r?i  oos  «  ,^r,K 

^=-^^2 — ^ ^    '^ 

for  which  the  effort,  the  energy  exerted  per  second,  and  the  final 
velocity  of  the  water,  have  the  values 

p  _  D  Q  t7i  cos  tf  ,  .jy. 

•7 

p^^DQ^co^  (18.) 

i?2  =  ViSin«; (19.) 

and  the  grecUest  efficiency  itself  is 

l-A;  =  cos2« (20.) 

IIL  Case  of  a  Flat  Yo/im^  norrruil  to  the  Jet,  and  moving  in  the 
same  direction  (fig.  55). — ^In  this  case  the  water  glances  off  from  the 
edge  of  the  vane  in  all  directions;  cos  «  =:  1;  cos  y  =:  0  j  and 
equations  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  become 

P  =  D  Q  •  ?1Z^; (21.) 

9 

Pt.  =  DQ-^^^^-^^>; (22.) 

V2  =  7  («f  -  2  «  «i  +  2  M*) (23.) 

^_j^^2u{v,-u) ^2^^ 

The  greatest  efficiency  evidently  takes  place  when 

2      ' 

and  in  that  case 
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^      ■   !• 


\ 


) 


^-^ m 

I'«  =  ^i (27.) 


'     '  '  "'"^^ ^^®-> 

l-*  =  |i (29.) 

00  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  energy  of  the  jet  is  lost. 

IV.  Case  of  a  Cup  Vcme  {^g.  56). — Let  the  motion  of  this  vane 
be  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  the  jet^  so  that  cos  »=:!; 
and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  using  negative  quantities^  let 
/9  =  y  —  90°  be  the  acute  cmgle  made  by  the  edge  of  the  cup^  all 
round  which  the  water  glances  off,  with  the  axis  of  the  cup;  so 
that  —  cos  y  =  +  cos  /8.     Then  equations  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  become 

ITM  =  (t?i  -  w)  (1  +  cos  /8) ; (30.) 

P  =  D  Q  •  ^^^-^  •  (1  +  cos  /5) ; (31.) 

P  „  =  D  Q  .  "  ^"l  ~  ")  (1  +C08  ,8)  J (32.) 

»2  =  7{»;  —  2  « (»i  -  «)  •  (1  +  COS  /3)}  ..s....(33.) 
1  _;fc^2^(t,,-«yi+cos^) ^3^^ 

The  speed  of  greatest  efficiency  is  obviously,  as  in  case  ILL, 

«  =  5; (35.) 

and  then 

P  =  D  Q  •  |»^  •  (1  +  COS  i8) ; (36.) 

Pm  =  DQ-^'(1+cos/S)  ; (37.) 


"2 


l.J  =  l+|21» (39.) 
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llie  form  of  greatest  efficiency  for  the  vane  is  a  hemisphere^  for 
which  cos  ^  =  1 ;  and  then,  when  the  speed  of  greatest  efficiency  is 
maintained,  we  find 


'•=^i ■ («.) 

^2  =  0i (42.) 

1  -  A;  =  1; (43.) 

heing  perfect  effideney, 

V.  Case  of  a  Flat  Vane,  oblique  to  the  Jet  (fig.  57). — In  this  case, 
the  easiest  method  of  solution  is  the  following  : — 

Let  t?'  =  D  C  be  the  velocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  vane^ 
found  as  in  the  general  case.  Let  the  angle  C  D  K  which  it  makea 
with  a  normal  to  the  vane  be  denoted  by  ^. 

Kesolve  t?'  =  C  D  into  two  components,  viz. : — 


le  =  t/  •  cos  ^  j ) 
=  t?'  •  sin  ^ ;     j 


D  K  normal  to  the  vane  =  .     , . 

K  C  along  the  vane 


Then  according  to  the  supposition  that  friction  is  insensible,  K  O 

is  not  affected  in  magnitude  by  the  vane;  but  D  K  is  entirely  taken 

away;  so  that  D  K,  in  fig.  57,  corresponds  to  H  C  in  fig.  54,  and 
represents  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  entire  change  of 
motion  produced  by  the  action  of  the  vane  on  the  water.  Hence 
the  whole  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  on  the  vane  is  in  a  direo 
tion  normal  to  the  vane,  and  its  magnitude  is 

P  =  DQ.lipi (45.) 

Now  let  u  be  the  velocity  with  which  the  vane  moves,  in  a  direc* 
tion  making  the  angle  o  with  the  normal  to  its  surfEice;  then  the 
effort  of  the  water  on  the  vane  is 

•n        TV  5k        -r.^t/c0S^C0Sj  ,.^. 

P  =  Fcoso  =  DQ* , (46.) 

y 
and  the  energy  exerted, 

P  w  =  D  Q  • ; (47.) 

y 

which  being  divided  by  D  Q  i??  -j-  2  ^,  as  in  former  cases,  gives  the 
efficiency. 
Another  mode  of  aiTiving  at  the  same  result  is  as  follows  v— 
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Let  ^  be  the  angle  which  the  original  direction  of  the  jet  makes 
with  the  normal  to  the  vana     Then 

t;'cos  ^  =  t;^  cos  ^  — UC08  Jj (48.) 

firom  which  we  obtain 

P^DQ.£!~!l£2!ijJii2^; (49.) 

P  tt  =  D  Q ^ ^ j (50.) 

y 


u 


u 


2 


1-Ajr=:2—  '008^008^-2-5  *  COS*  8 


V. 


Vi 


(51.) 


u  = 


.(52.) 


The  speed  of  greatest  efficiency  is 

Vi  cos  ^ 

~  2  cos  J  ' 

giving  the  following  results  : — 

^  ^    Vt  cos  i  cos  i 
P  =  DQ--i^^^^ ; (53.) 


P«  =  D  Q 


^9 

vj  cos^^ 


l-k  = 


COS*  { 


(54.) 
.{55.) 


which  is  t7i(2i^pe7M;2(Sn<  o/^. 

145.  Bmi  font  of  Vaae  t»  receire  Jet. — In  all  water  wheels, 
whether  the  water  acts  chiefly  by  weight  or  chiefly  by  impulse,  it 
is  desirable,  in  order  to  rednce  to  as  small  an  amount  as  possible 
the  loss  of  energy  by  agitation  of  the  water,  that  the  jet,  on  first 
<x)ming  in  contact  with  the  vane,  float,  or  bucket  lip,  should  not 
strike  it,  but  glide  along  it. 

That  object  is  attained  in  the  following  manner : — 
In  fig.  58,  0  B  E  is  a  vane,  float,  or  bucket,  moving  in  the 

direction   BD    with    the   velocity 

t£=:B  D.     A  is  a  jet,  moving  in  the 
direction    B  0    with    the   velocity 

Vj^=zB  C,  and  first  touching  the  vane 

at  and  near  the  point  B.  Join  D  C : 
then  that  line  will  represent  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  water  relatively  to  the  vcme; 
and  of  what  shape  soever  the  vane 
Fig.  58.  may  be  elsewhere,  its  surface  at  and 

near  B,  where  it  first  receives  the 
je^  should  be  parallel  to  D  C* 
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PoNCEiiET*s  Floats. — This  improvement  in  the  form  of  vanes  or 
floats  was  introduced  hj  Poncelet,  and  applied  to  his  undershot 
wheels^  -which  will  be  further  described  in  the  sequel  The  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  all  wheels  whatsoever. 

The  following  consequences  of  the  principle  are  applicable  to  the 
case  No.  II.  of  Article  144,  m  which  the  angle  y=N  D  H,  made 
by  the  edge  of  the  vane  where  the  water  glances  off,  with  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  vane,  is  supplementary  to  the  angle 
which  is  made  with  that  direction  by  the  original  relative  motion 
of  the  jet.  This  condition  is  fulfilled  in  Poncelet's  wheels ;  for  the 
water,  after  running  up  towards  0,  to  the  vertical  height  due  to  its 

relative  velocity  DC,  returns,  and  glances  off  at  the  edge  E  near 

B ;  so  ih&t  D  H,  equal  and  opposite  to  D  C,  represents  the  direction 

and  velocity  of  its  final  motion  rdoAwdy  to  the  vo/m^  and  B  H  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  that  motion  rdativdy  to  the  ea/rth  It  has 
been  shown,  in  the  division  of  Article  144  just  r^rred  to,  that 
the  speed  of  greatest  efficiency,  neglecting  friction,  is 

V-,  cos  «t 

(where  «=-*-^  C  B  N).  Therefore,  from  C  let  fall  C  N  perpendi- 
cular to  B  N  j  bisect  B  N  in  D,  and  join  D  C  ;  then  to  this  line 
the  vane,  at  and  near  B  E,  would  have  to  be  made  parallel  if  there 
were  no  friction.  But  one  of  the  effects  of  friction  is  to  make  the 
speed  of  greatest  efficiency  somewhat  greater  than  \  Vj  cos  « ;  and 
this  must  be  considered  in  designing  vanes,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  Article. 

146.   Effect  of  Friction  daring  Impulse. — In  the  two   preceding 

Articles,  the  friction,  during  the  impulse  of  the  water  on  the  vanes, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  insensible.  Nothing  precise  is  known  of 
its  mode  of  action,  and  the  following  investigation  is  in  a  great 
measure  conjectural ;  but  its  results  show  a  general  agreement  with 
those  of  experiment. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  friction  in  question  causes  a  loss  of 
energy  per  second  proportional  to  the  Imght  due  to  the  velocity  of  the 
water  relaiivdy  to  the  vcme;  which  velocity  is 

D  C  =  ^  [(i?i  cos  »  —  w)*  -|-  t^  sin^  «}. 

Then  the  loss  of  energy  per  second  by  friction  may  be  repre- 
sented by 

p  Q^.  fa  cos  i*  -  ^y +  1;?  sin^  i* ^^  ^ 

y*  being  an  unknown  co-efficient. 
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Let  the  case  under  coiisideration  still  be  Case  II.  of  Article  144, 
illustrated  in  fig.  58 ;  then  referring  to  equation  13  of  that  Article 
for  the  energy  exerted  on  the  vane  per  second  when  friction  is  not 
allowed  for^  it  appears  that^  after  deducting  loss  by  friction,  that 
energy  becomes 


^  (t?i  COS  <t  —  t^y  + 1^  sin^  m  \ 


m 


9 

80  that  the  efficiency  is  reduced  to 

1  _  ;fe  =  4«(t>tC08>-««)_/(t>,coa.-«)'  , 

From  this  expression  it  is  easily  found  that  the  speed  of  greatest 
efficiency  has  the  value 

2+/ 
^=  4+y •  <^i  cos  m ; (4.) 

being  greaJber  than  the  speed  of  greatest  efficiency  when  friction  is 
insensible,  in  the  proportion 

4  +  2/:4+/ 

Siippose  that  the  speed  of  greatest  efficiency,  v^y  for  a  given 
wheel  has  been  found  by  experiment.  Then  the  co-efficient  /  is 
given  by  the  formula 

r        4  W|  —  2  Vi  COS  «  /*r  \ 

/=  — * * j (5.) 

''  VjCOS^  — t^  ^     ' 

which  value  having  been  substituted  in  equation  3,  gives  for  the 
greatest  efficiency, 

l-jfc  ^2facose»-^^       4^^-2t;iCOS>    ^^2  ^.^. 

I?!  t?!  COS  tH—U^ 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  numerical  example  :  Suppose;  that  cos  « 
s  '99  j  sin  «  =  '125 ;  and  that  it  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  Uyy  instead  of  being  ss  v^  cos  «t  X  i>  as  would  be  the  case  if 
there  were  no  friction,  is  v^  cos  «  x  0*6. 

Then  by  equation  5,/=  1 ;  and  by  equation  6,  1  —  A?  =  0*78. 

TJiis  result  is  approximately  verified  in  practice,  as  will  after- 
wards be  shown;  and,  such  being  the  case,  it  appears  that,  in 

designing  float  boards  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  145,  £  D 

should  be  made  =  ^^  B  N.     (See  fig.  58.) 
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147.  I^lrect  Actloii  dlstliigiilshed  firom  Beactlon. — The   pressure 

which  a  jet  exerts  against  a  yane^  can  always  be  distinguished  into 
two  parts^  viz. : — 

L  The  pressure  arising  from  the  changing  the  direct  component 
Vi  cos  m  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  into  the  velocity  u  of  the  vane. 
This,  which  may  be  called  the  presaiMre  dvA  to  direct  impulse j  has 
alwaya  for  its  value 

Px  =  DQ-^^^^i (1.) 

and  is  not  affected  by  friction  nor  by  any  other  cause ;  and  the 
energy  which  it  exerts  per  second  on  the  vane  is  always 

P,t.  =  DQ-"<''^'^'-"), (2.) 

bearing  to  the  whole  actual  energy  of  the  water  the  proportion 

2  ^  fa  cos  «  -  u)^ 

^;j         ' ^^') 


whose  maximum  value,  viz., — 

^. (4.) 


corresponds  to  the  speed, 


Vi  cos  » 


For  a  flat  vane  moving  normally,  as  in  flg.  55,  this  direct  action 
is  the  only  action  by  impulse  of  the  water  on  the  vane.  It  is  also 
the  only  action  by  impulse  when  water  enters  a  bucket  and  does 
not  immediately  glance  out  again,  but  continues  to  move  along  with 
the  bucket. 

II.  The  term  reaction  is  applied  to  the  additional  action  de- 
pending on  the  direction  and  velocity  with  which  the  water  glances 
off  from  the  vane.  It  is  this  which  is  diminished  by  the  friction 
between  the  water  and  the  vane,  or  amongst  the  particles  of  water 
which  act  on  the  vane. 

Still  referring  to  the  case  so  often  supposed,  in  which  the  water 
glances  off  at  the  same  obliquity  with  which  it  first  glided  on  to 
the  vane  (Article  144,  Case  II.),  it  appears,  from  equations  12,  13, 
and  15  of  that  Article,  that  if  friction  were  insensible,  the  pressure, 
energy,  and  efficiency  due  to  reaction  would  be  simply  equal  to 
those  due  to  the  direct  action,  so  that  its  effect  would  be  to  double 
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ea^ih.  of  these  quantities ;  and  it  appears  further,  from  Article  li6, 
equations  2  and  3,  that  the  pressure,  energy,  and  efl^ciency  due  to 
reaction,  when  friction  is  considered,  are — 

p  -_  D  Q  i  ^1  cos  flc  -  ^  _     fa  cos  M-ufi-  vl  sin^  »  ]   /q\ 

T>  -,      -p.  p.  ju(v^  cos  »-u)         (n^coaec-uy^+vlain^tc  )    .^v 
r^u-=v^<^ "-/-" 2^ 1  l^-; 

Additional  eflSciency — 

=  -^^^i -^-^, ^-/sin2« (8.) 

The  value  of  ^  in  the  case  of  Poncelet's  vanes,  for  which  »  is  a 
email  angle,  appears  to  be  nearly  =1.  It  is  not,  however,  to  bei 
taken  for  granted  that  it  has  the  same  value  for  vanes  of  other 
forms.  It  is  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that /depends  in  some  way 
on  the  angle  u,  becoming  smaller  as  »  approaches  a  right  angle,  and 
also  that  it  depends  on  the  figures  of  the  vanes ;  but  experimental 
data  are  wantmg  to  determine  the  law  of  such  dependence. 

148.   Efficlencr  of  Vertical  Water  Wheels  in  General* — ^As  respects 

the  laws  of  their  efficiency,  the  vertical  water  wheels  now  in  use 
belong  to  two  classes,  viz., — Weight  cmd  impiUse  wheels,  com- 
prising overshot  and  breast  wheels;  and  impulse  wheds,  being 
undershot  wheels. 

I.   Weight  and  Impulse  Wheds. — Let  H  be  the  total  head,  and 

Hi  =  (l-A^)H, (1.) 

the  available  head  at  the  wheel,  as  reduced  for  losses  of  head, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Article  99.  This  available  head  is 
to  be  distinguished  into  two  parts,  as  follows  : — 

«-^<^; (2.) 

^—  being  that  portion  of  the  head  which  is  employed  in  giving  the 

water  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  wheel,  and  h 
the  height  through  which  the  water  acts  directly  on  the  wheel  by 
its  weight. 

Let  u  be  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  Then 
the  total  energy  of  the  available  fall  per  second  is  composed  of  that 
due  to  action  by  weight,  D  Q  A,  and  that  due  to  dw^  action  by 
impulse, 

D  Q .  u{v^cos»-u)  ^ 

2  * 
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and  of  that  energy  a  certain  fraction,  which  may  be  denoted  by  y*^ 
is  lost  through  leakage  or  escape  of  water^  and  various  resistances 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  empirically ;  so  that  the  epfectivis 
POWER  of  the  wheel  is 

Bi«  =  (1-;!/")P«=(1-A'0Dq{^+"^^^  *''"''-*')  1(3.) 

V  If  * 

and  its  effective  load,  reduced  to  its  circumference, 

R,  =  (1  -r)  P  =  (1  -F-)  D  Q  I ^+ _(V?2LfL:£)  I  ...(4.) 

The  value  of  1  —  ^"',  according  to  experiments  on  many  water 
wheels  made  and  recorded  by  Poncelet  and  General  Morin,  ranges 
from  '74:  to  '82,  and  is  on  an  average 

(1  -A;'")  =  -78  nearly (5.) 

The  EFFICIENCY  of  the  wheel  is 

,    ,   ^('y^COSet— tt) 

1  _^"  =  (1  .^"')  —       9        (e.) 

It  ranges  from  about  '66  to  '8  nearly. 

The  surfe,ce-velocity  u  of  the  wheel  is  fixed  by  considerations  of 
practical  convenience.  It  was  formerly  limited  to  3  feet  per  second, 
but  is  now  generally  6  feet  per  second,  or  thereabouts. 

The  velocity  of  supply  v^,  corresponding  to  the  greatest  efficiency 
for  a  given  value  of  u,  is 

Vi= ; (7.) 

"^        COS  » ^  ^    ^ 

and.  the  corresponding  greatest  efficiency  of  the  wheel, 

,     t?fcos2«  u^ 

i-&»=(i_r)J_i|-=(i-*") — 1?^ (8.) 


2g  g  cos 


-i 


0t 


II.  Impulse  wheels  are  to  be  distinguished  into  those  without 
and  those  with  reaction.  The  old.  floit-floaied  vmdershot  wheel,  shown 
in  fig.  53,  is  an  example  of  an  impulse  wheel  without  reaction. 
The  formulae  applicable  to  it  are  obtained  from  those  just  given, 
simply  by  making  A  =  0  j  but  the  value  of  1  —  Ic"  for  it  is  ai^ 
about  '66  or  7,  so  that  its  greatest  efficiency  is  from  '33  to  •&" 
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The  improved  undershot  wheel,  or  "Foncdet  wJieeH,*^  is  an 
example  of  an  impulse  wheel  with  reaction.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  form  of  its  vanes  depends  has  been  given  in  Article  145,  and 
the  form\il»  for  its  load,  its  work  per  second,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  it,  in  Article  146,  supposing  k"'  =  0. 
Taking,  as  in  Article  146,  the  co-efficient  of  friction /=  1,  and  multi- 
plying by  1  — A;'"  to  allow  for  leakage,  <fec.,  we  find,  for  the  effec- 
tive LOAD,  POWER,  and  EFFICIENCY,  the  following  formulae : — 

Rj  =  D  Q  •  — •   <  (vj  cos  «  —  u)*{5u  —  ^1  cos  «) — vj  •  sn^»  f 

^BQ'l^zI^feuv.cosa'-du^  —  vi) (9.)     . 

RiW  =  DQ---2 (6wViCos«  — 5t*2_vjj  ....(10.) 

D  Q  fi  ^     ^1  VI  / 

The  value  of  1  —  A;"',  by  the  experiments  of  Poncelet  and  General 
Morin,  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  for  overshot  and 
breast  wheels; — ^that  is,  it  ranges  from  about  '75  to  '8,  and  is  on 
an  average  about — 

1  -;fc"'=  -78 (12.) 

The  »peed  ofgreaUst  efficiency  is,  as  stated  in  Article  146,  about— 

itj^  = '6 1?!  cos  « j (13.) 

and  then  equations  9, 10,  and  11,  become — 

,..^  -r^  ^  "^^i  (1*8  cos^  «  -  1)  ,-  . . 

El  Ml  =  (l  —  r^  D  Q  ^  •  (l-8  cos*  «  —  lV....(16) 
1  _  *'  =  ^13,  =  (i  _  F')  .  (l-8  cos*  «  —  l) (16). 

Taking,  as  in  the  example  at  the  end  of  Article  146,  cos^  »  =  '99, 
aad  1  —  A/"  =  -78,  we  find  for  the  greatest  efficiency : — 
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(17.) 


•78  X -78  = -608; 
Ifl— A;"' =-75,  we  have— 

•75  X  -78  =  -585 ; 
andifl— r=^8,— 

•8  X  -78  =  •624. 

When  a  water  wheel  works  "drowned^' — ^that  is,  when  the  tail 
race  is  flooded,  so  as  to  immerse  the  lower  part  of  the  wheel,  the 
£Etctor  1 — /fc"'  is  reduced  to  about  0*6;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  a 
drowned  whed  is  about  three-qtiarters  of  that  of  a  wheel  not  drovmed, 

149.  Choice  of  a  ciaas  of  WheeL — ^Taking  the  efficiency  of  that 
part  of  the  fell  which  acts  by  weight  on  a  weight-and-impulse 
wheel  at  0*8,  and  of  that  part  which  acts  by  impulse  at  0*4,  and 
the  efficiency  of  an  impulse  wheel  at  0*6,  it  is  evident  that  the 

weight-and-impulse  wheel  is  <  >  efficient  than  the  impulse 

wheel,  according  as  the  portion  of  the  fell  of  the  former  which  acts 

by  impulse  is  <   -.        >  than  one-half.     In  a  weight-and-impulse 

wheel,  also,  the  speed  of  the  wheel  should  be  about  half  of  that  of 
the  water  when  supplied;  that  is,  should  be  due  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  that  part  of  the  fall  which  acts  by  impulse.     Therefore 

the  weight  and  impulse  wheel  is  <  >  efficient  than  the  impulse 

wheel,  according  as  the  height  due  to  the  surface  velocity  of  the 

wheel  is  <   i        >  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  fall  at  the  wheel. 

It  is  advisable  that  the  surface  velocity  of  a  water  wheel  should 
not  be  less  than  6  feet  per  second.  Eight  times  the  height  due  to 
this  velocity  is  about  4^  feet;  therefore  for  All  falls  not  exceeding 
this,  the  impulse  wheel  is  certainly  the  best ;  and  the  greater  the 
required  surface  velocity,  the  higher  is  the  limit  of  fall  up  to  which 
the  impulse  wheel  is  superior. 

The  rule  now  laid  down  is  of  course  only  to  be  followed  when 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  deviating  from  it. 

Secjtign  2. — Of  Overshot  a/nd  Breast  Wheels, 

150.  Orenhoc  and  Breast  Wheek  dlatiiigniihed. — In   order  that 

a  wheel  may  be  a  breast  wheel,  it  must  be  provided  with  the  "breast" 
or  circular  trough  mentioned  in  Article  143,  for  diminishing  the 
spilling  of  water  from  the  buckets.  Although,  therefore,  the  term 
"overahot  wheel"  was  originally  employed  to  designate  those 

N 
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vbeelB  only  in  which  the  penstock  is  above  the  lerel  of  the  top 
of  the  wheel,  so  aa  to  shoot  the  water  over  the  wheel,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  now  be  extended  to  every  bucket  wheel  which  re- 
ceives the  water  at  a  high  part  of  its  circumference,  and  is  not 
provided  with  a  breast 

The  necessity  for  a  breast  depends  on  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
(he  backets;  and  its  presence  or  absence  does  not  affect  ihe  prin< 
siples  of  the  action  of  ihe  wheeL 

151.  D«MripU*N  *t  m  Btb— «  irhHi. — The  following  deacription 
of  a  breast  wheel,  which  may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  entire  dass  of 
oivenhot  and  breast  wheels,  is  extmctcd  from  a  paper  by  Mr. 


Pig,  59  is  a  aeetioaal-pliai-of  the  wheel,  on  a  acale  of  about  virtb 
of  the'  real  dimensionii.  Fig.  60  is  a  vertical 
seotion  perpendicular  to  the  ana  of  the  wheel, 
on  a  sRile  of  lir,  and  fig.  61  is  an  enlarged 
vertical  section  of  some  of  the  buckets  and 
part  of  the  sole  plate.  The  wheel  shown  is  50 
feet  in  diameter,  the  greatest  available  &U 
bein^  JS  feet. 

The  shrouding  of  tiio  wheel  is  susperiidad 
&om  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  arms,  which 
are  slender  rods  of  wrought  iron,  in  this  case 
from  1^  inch  to  2  inches  in  dituneter,  Tlie 
weight  of  tlie  wheel  exclusive  of  the  water  in 
the  bucket^  h(Kigs  from  the  shaft  by  those 
arms  which  point  obliquely  or  directly  down- 
wards at  the  time.  The  inner  ends  of  the 
aima  are  inserted  into  sockets  in  a  cast  iron 
nave  or  boss,  and  are  fixed  and  pulled  tight 
by  means  of  ootters  or  wedges.  Some  of  tha 
arms,  mEU-ked  a,  are  perpendimilar  to  the  shait^ 
and  these  support  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
weight;  the  othep  arms,  marked  b,  nm  dia- 
gonally, and  sei-ve  to  give  stiffliess. 

The  wfflght  of  the  water  in  the  buckets  is 
borne  1^  the  pinion  which  tianamits  motion 
to  the    mackmery,  being    driven  in  inwde 
gearing  by  the  cogged  ring  K     In  the  present  example  the  pitch 
of  the  cogs  is  3J;  inches,  and  their  breadth  15  inches. 

This  improvement  of  using  tension  rods  instead  of  stiff-  ^okes, 
and  of  pltoiiig  the  pinion  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the  waloiv 
aid  idisTO  die  wheel  shaftof  all  load  except  the  weight  of  th» 
iriieel,  is  asnibed  to  Mr.  Howes.  It  has  greatly  diminished  Mm 
■mti^t,  oost)  and  friction  of  large  water  wheelii 


rig.  69. 


BKEA&r  WHE&b, 


A  i»the  shuttlo  or  regulating  sluioe,  whiot,  as  deoeribed  in  Artiole 
lil,  is  a  moveabW  overfall  delivering  water  over  its  upper  edge, 


Kg.  60. 


and  moved  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  vhoee  mcrttons  are  con- 
trolled by  the  governor.  Tite  figure  of  the  eluice  is  that  of  a  portioa 
of  a  cylinder  concentric  with  the  ■wheel ;  and  ao  also  is  the  figure 
of  the  fi\)nt  of  the  penstock.  The  water  is  delivered  into  the 
backets  between  a  set  of  guide,  blades,  tike  the  bars  of  a  Tenetian 
blind,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  stream  to  glide  into  tiie 
bBokets  without  stdking  them. 

C  F  is  the  breast,  to  prevent  the  filing  of  water  from  Hie 
buckets.     Its  figure  is  part  of  a  cylinder  concentrio  with  Ihe  wheeL 

The  breast,  front  of  the  penstock,  and  edges  of  the  guide  bhules, 
are  all  situated  in  one  cylindrical  surface,  as  close  to  the  circum- 
ference of  wheel  as  is  practicable  without  the  risk  of  actual  contact 
About  04  inch  of  clearance  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  point  F,  10  inches  hack  from  a  vertical  line  let  &1I  from 
the  axis,  the  breast  terminates  with  a  sudden  drop  into  the  tail 
race  £.  The  depth,  frum  the  lower  edge  of  the  breast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tail  race,  is  about  two  feet.  TMs  allows  the  buckets  to  clear 
themselves  rapidly  of  water  before  begging  to  ascend,  and  leb 
the  tail  wat«r  escape  easily,  without  too  much  loss  offaeodi  ^^ 
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In  fig,  61,  buckets  are  shown  with  a  close  sole  plate,  and  a 

circular  air -passage 
between  the  sole 
plate  and  the  backs 
of  the  buckets,  hav- 
ing an  air  hole  into 
^-  ^^  ^-  *^  it  from  each  bucket 

for  the  discharge  of  air,  while  the  bucket  is  filling  with  water,  and 
the  re-admission  of  air  while  the  bucket  is  discharging  its  water. 
This  construction  is  suitable  for  wheels  which  are  liable  to  be 
drowned  by  the  flooding  of  the  tail  raca 

Another  construction  of  vertical  bucket  is  shown  in  ^g.  62; 
the  sole  plate  being  dispensed  with,  and  each  bucket  having  an 
air-passage  behind  tibe  bucket  next  above,  opening  into  the  interior 
of  the  wheel. 

The  present  mode  of  ventilating  buckets  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fairbairn. 

152.  Diameter  ef  niieeL — The  best  surface  velocity  for  an  over- 
shot or  breast  wheel  being  about  6  feet  per  second,  and  the  best 
velocity  for  the  water  supplied  to  it  being  about  double  of  that,  or 
12  feet  per  second,  which  is  due  to  a  fall  of  about  2\  feet,  it  follows 
that  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  if  it  is  to  receive  the  water  exactly 
on  the  top,  should  not  be  more  than  2^  feet  below  the  top-water 
level  in  the  penstock.  The  bottom  of  the  wheel  should  just  clear 
the  water  in  the  tail  race.  Therefore  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
should  not  be  less  than 

The  available  fall — 2\  feet; (1.) 

and  this  applies  to  overshot  wheels  not  ventilated. 

But  in  order  that  the  water  may  not  escape  through  the  air- 
passages  of  wheels  with  ventilated  buckets,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
water  should  be  fed  to  the  wheel  at  about  30°  below  the  summit; 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  depth  of  about  'DSS,  or  1  -f-  1*072  of  the 
diameter  below  the  summit.  Therefore,  for  such  wheels,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  the  diameter  not  less  than 

1-072  X  (available  fall— 2^  feet); (2.) 

and  this  rule  will  answer  when  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  pen- 
stock is  not  subject  to  the  fluctuations  ofm/ore  than  ahovJt  afoot. 

When  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  penstock  is  subject  to  greater 

fluctuations  than  this,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  Da^cilitate  the  adjust- 

ment  of  the  jx)sition  of  the  regulating  sluice  to  those  fluctuations, 

that  the  wheel  should  receive  tine  \rater  at  a  place  where  its 
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circumfereuce  is  more  nearly  vertical ;  that  is,  at  from  60"  to  90** 
below  the  summit;  so  that  the  diameter  should  be 

from  1 J  to  2  X  (available  fall— 2^  feet); (3.) 

These  rules  are  not  given  to  be  implicitly  followed,  but  only  to 
guide  the  engineer  when  there  are  no  other  circumstances  to  fix 
his  choice  of  a  diameter  for  the  wheel. 

153.  Pinion  and  €ogge«l  Ring.  —  The  position  of  the  pinion 
should  be  such,  that  the  pUch-poirU,  where  its  teeth  are  driven  by 
those  of  the  cogged  ring,  may  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane  parallel 
to  the  axis,  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  water 
contained  in  the  buckets. 

The  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  arc  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle  is  given  by  the  formula, 

Radius  x  chord 
length  of  arc 

and  if  this  be  applied  to  an  arc  traversing  the  frdl  buckets,  midway 
between  the  sole  plate  and  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
it  will  give  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  descending 
water  very  nearly. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  pair  of  cogged  rings, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  wheel,  driving  a  pair  of  pinions,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  shafb  of  all  pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
water;  were  it  not  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  in  practice  to 
obtain  such  exact  fitting  of  the  two  rings  and  two  pinions  as  to 
insure  perfect  equality  of  pressure  and  smoothness  of  motion. 

154.  Strength  of  Gudgeons. — ^The  gudgeons,  or  ends  of  the  wheel 
shafb  on  which  it  turns,  have  each  to  bear,  when  the  wheel  is 
unloaded  and  at  rest,  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  wheeL  When 
the  wheel  is  loaded  and  in  motion,  the  gudgeon  nearest  the  cogged 
ring  has  to  bear  half  the  weight  of  the  wheel  less  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  water,  and  the  gudgeon  farthest  from  the  cogged  ring, 
half  the  weight  of  the  wheel  added  to  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
water. 

Let  L  denote  the  greatest  actual  load  on  a  given  gudgeon  in 
pounds ;  then  if  its  length  is  frx)m  five-sixths  of  its  diameter  to  about 
equal  to  its  diameter,  its  proper  diameter  in  inches  is  about 

*'-  "30  • 

155.  8treB|th  af  Anas. — The  weight  is  Supported  by  the  serenl 
arms  which  point  directly  or  obliquely  downwards,  Yerj  lasiwVj  \a 
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the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  their  inclinations  to 
the  vertical. 

Let  i,  then,  denote  the  inclination  of  any  one  arm  to  the  vertical 
at  a  given  instant,  and 

2  •  cos^  i 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  the  inclinations  to  the 
vertical  of  the  several  arms  which  point  downwards  at  the  given 
instant.     Also,  let  W  be  the  total  weight  to  be  supported.     Then 

W 

T  =  ^ ^, (1.) 

2  •  cos^ I  ^   ' 

is  the  greatest  tension  on  any  radial  arm,  at  the  instant  when  it 
comes  in  its  turn  to  point  vertically  downwards;  and  allowing 
10,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  as  a  safe  working  tension  on  wrought 
iron  bars, 

T 

ipoo ^^-^ 

is  th6  proper  sectional  area  for  each  radial  arm,  in  square  inches. 

Let  i  denote  the  least  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  eadi  of  tiie 
oblique  arms ;  then  the  proper  sectional  area  for  each  of  them  is 

T  cos2  ^ 

10,000 ^  '^ 

156.  fl^ecd  aad  IMnieiMioiM  of  MunmmUiv  —  The  least  SOZ&ce 
velocity  for  overshot  ■  and  breast  wheels  is  about  6  feet  per  second. 
Deviations  from  that  velocity  may  be  made  for  particular  purposes ; 
but  it  is  seldom  desirable  to  go  below  4^  feet,  or  above  8  feet  per 
second.  The  depth  of  the  shrouding  or  crowns  between  which  the 
buckets  are  contained,  ranges  from  1  foot  to  If  foot,  its  most  usual 
value  being  about  1^  foot.  Let  this  be  denoted  by  6.  It  is  also 
liie  extreme  breadth  of:  each  bucket,  measured  in  the  direction'  of  a 
radius  of  the  wheeL 

Let  I  be  the  dear  breadth  between  the  crowns,  being  also  the 
dear  length  of  each  bucket. 

Let  r  be  the  outside  radius  of  the  wheel ;  Uj  as  before,  its  surface 
velocity. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  waste  of  water  by  spilling 

from  the  buckets,  it  is  considered  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 

space  between  the  crowns,  on  the  loaded  arc  of  the  wheel,  ought  to 

ilna^lled  with  water.     The  wheel,  then,  carries  down  wa^r  at:the 

liDttorwiiig  i»te  per  seocxid  (all  the  dimensioiis  being  in  feet) ; — 
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.{!.) 


from  wliicli  we  deduce  the  following  formula  to  determine  the  clear 
breadth  of  whed,  or  length  of  bucket,  I,  when  Q,  w,  r,  and  b,  are 
given: — 


2w5 


0-^) 


.(2.) 


157.  FIgare  and  ]>imeiisioiis  of  Backets. — ^The  general  figdlO  of 

buckets  has  already  been  illustrated.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  dis- 
tance between  their  bottoms,  measured  along  the  sole  plate,  equal 
to  the  depth  of  the  shrouding  b. 

The  width  of  the  opening  between  the  lip  of  each  bucket  and  the 
firont  of  the  bucket  next  above,  when  the  wheel  receives  the  water 

near  the  top,  may  be  made  =  -^  5;  but  the  lower  the  wheel  receives 

the  water,  the  wider  must  that  opening  be  made;  and  as  a  general 
rule,  when  the  inclination  to  tie  horizon  of  the  wheel's  circum- 
ference at  the  place  where  it  receives  the  water  exceeds  24°,  the 
proper  width  is  about 

■^  X  sin.  inclination. 
l£r6.  ^Ctalide  Blades  and  JBegnlator. — ^As  abeaxfy  shown  in  Sg.  63, 

the^«rater  is  supplied  to  the  wheel  between  a 
series  of  guide  blades. 

These  blades  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
apart,  and  their  lower  edges  come  within 
about  0*4  inch  of  the  wheel.  They  are  usually 
of  castiron,aboutthree-eighthsof  an  inch  thick. 

Their  positions  are  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing method,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Article  145 : — 

In  fig.  63,  let  A  B  be  a  section  of  a  bucket, 
B  its  lip.  Draw  the  straight  line  £  -D  H  a 
tangent  to  the  circiunference  of  the  wheel; 

and  make  B  D  =  w,  the  surface  velocily ;  and 

B  H  =  2  w.  Draw  D  L  parallel  to  a  tangent 
to  the  lip  of  the  bucket;  draw  H  C  perpen- 
dicular toB  H,  cutting  D  L  in  C;  join  B  C.  ^6-  63. 

Then  B  C  represents  the  best  velocity  v^  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  thfi  wheel  j  and  the  middle  outlet  .between  the  series  of 
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blades  is  to  be  placed  at  the  depth  below  the  topwater  level  in  the 
penstock  due  to  that  velocity,  viz. : — 

f (1.) 

Also,  .^"KBG  will  be  the  proper  angle  for  the  guide  blades  of 
the  middle  outlet  to  make  with  the  taogents  to  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  at  the  points  where  they  meet  it,  in  order  that  the 
water  may  glide  into  the  bucket  without  collision.  It  appears  that 
the  co-efficient  of  contraction  for  orifices  between  guide  blades  is 
about 

c  =  0-75; (2.) 

consequently,  the  total  area  of  the  outlets  required  for  the  flow  Q, 
is  given  approximately  by  the  formula, 

^-3^1^ ^*^-^ 

and  this  is  to  be  provided  by  having  a  sufficieno  number  of  outlets 
before  and  behind  the  middle  outlet. 

The  positions  of  the  guide  blades  for  these  outlets  are  found  as 
follows : — 

Take  the  depth  of  the  narrowest  part  of  each  outlet  below  the 
topwater  level  of  the  penstock ;  compute  the  velocity  due  to  that 

depth  j  from  £  lay  off  distances,  such  as  £  K,  £  L,  representing 
those  velocities,  so  as  to  And  a  series  of  points,  such  as  K,  L,  in  the 
line  D  C  L ;  then  will  .^  H  £  K,  .^  H  £  L,  be  respectively  the 
proper  inclinations  to  tangents  to  the  wheel,  for  the  guide  blades 

of  outlets  where  the  velocities  are  £  K,  £  L ;  and  so  on  for  other 
guide  blades. 

The  formula  3  gives  a  total  area  of  outlet  rather  greater  than  is 
absolutely  necessary;  but  this  is  the  best  side  to  err  on,  as  any 
excess  of  outlet  can  be  closed  by  the  regulator. 

£esides  computing  the  area  of  the  outlets  between  the  guide 
blades,  the  height  of  the  topwater  above  the  regulator,  necessary  to 
give  the  required  flow  Q,  treating  the  regulator  as  an  overfall  with 
Sie  co-efficient  of  contraction  0*7,  should  be  computed  by  the  foiv 
mula 


^'=(31-^)*' <^) 


and  the  depth  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lowest  guide  blade  below 

the  topwater  level  shoidd  be  made  not  less  than  the  height  so  found. 

159.  Breast — Tail  Race. — ^When  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the 

backet  is  only  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  of  the 
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shrouding,  that  is,  when  the  wheel  receives  the  water  within  about 
30®  of  the  top,  the  breast  is  unnecessary ;  but  for  greater  openings 
of  the  bucket,  it  is  required. 

The  tail  race,  according  to  Mr.  Fairbaim,  should  commence  at 
10  inches  behind  a  vertical  line  let  fall  from  the  axis,  and  should 
be  at  least  1^  foot  or  2  feet  deep  at  the  commencement. 

160.  The  Eflicieiicy  is  found  by  the  formulae  of  Article  148, 
putting  for  «  the  angle  H  B  C  of  fig.  63. 

As  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  energy  exerted  by  the  water 
on  an  overshot  or  breast  wheel  is  due  to  impulse,  the  loss  of 
efficiency  by  moderate  deviations  from  the  best  surface  velocity  is 
but  small.  Thus,  although  the  surface  velocity  of  greatest  effi- 
ciency is 

v.  cos  « 

that  velocily  may  vary  between  the  limits 

0*3  (vj  cos  «)  and  0*7  (v^  cos  «) 

without  any  important  waste  of  energy. 

If  the  average  efficiency  of  overshot  and  breast  wheels,  designed 
and  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  be  estimated  at  0*75,  it  follows 
that  the  energy  of  the  available  fall,  fr^m  the  penstock  to  the  tail 
race,  to  give  one  effective  horse-power,  is  on  an  average, 

^        =  44,000^00^^5.  per  minute, 

161.  Ovwrdiot  Wheels  at  Kigh  Speeds   \A,    if.,  634). — In  a  few 

cases  of  not  very  ordinary  occurrence,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
wheel  so  great  a  speed  that  the  centrifugal  force  causes  a  sensible 
proportion  of  the  water  to  be  spilt  from  the  buckets  during  their 
descent. 

In  fig,  64,  let  C  represent  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
and  B  a  bucket.  Let  a  denote  the  angula/r  velocity 
of  the  wheel,  whose  value  is 

u 

«  =  7 (1) 


Take  C  A  vertically  upwards  fit)m  the  axis,  to  re- 
present, as  given  by  the  equation 


^  ^  —  1*2  ""  a2  ~"  4  9r2  ^2' (^0  Fig.  64. 


where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second.    Then  the  sui&ce 
of  the  water  in  the  bucket  is  perpendicular  to  A  B. 
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Tlie  height  of  A  above  C  ia  independent  of  erety  circiuncilaiice 
«zoept  the  time  of  revolutioD ;  being,  in  &ct,  the  height  of  a 
levolving  pendulum  which  revolves  in  the  same  time  with  Ihe 
■wheel  (aee  Article  19).  The  point  A  is  the  same  for  all  buckets 
«amed  by  the  same  wheel  with  the  Banie  tmgulu'  velocity,  and  for 
all  points  in  the  aurfaoe  of  the  water  in  the  same  bucket,  whether 
nearer  to  or  lartber  from  the  axis  C  ;  soithat  the  upper  Borfacr.  of 
the  water  in  each  bucket  is  part  of  a  cylinder  described  about  an 
tucis  tra  versing  A.,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel 

By  drawing  a  vertical  section  of  the  circle  of  buckets  to  a  scale, 
£nding  the  point  A,  and  describing  arcs  about  it  to  represent  the 
sar&oe  of  Uke  water  in  each  bucket,  the  waste  of  wator  and .  of 
energy  by  centrifugal  force  may  "be  determined  If  A  is  in  the  dr- 
cumterence  of  the  wheel,  no  water  can  enter  the  buckets. 

Section  3. — Of  Underaliot  Wheds. 

162.  DHcrivUiMi  afa  PoBcdci  iThcei. — The  wheel  represented 
in  fig.  65  is  one  erected  in  England  by  Mr.  Fairbaii-n,  and  is  of  the 


lest  design  in  every  respect  except  one,  viz.,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
"wheel  race  is  straight,  instead  of  being  curved  in  a  manner  which 
vrill  be  described  in  Article  166, 

A  is  the  reservoir;  B,  the  wheel  race ;  C,  the  r^ulabing  sluice, 
.held  against  the  pressure  of  the  water  by  jointed  Jinks,  balanced 
hy  a  counterpoise,  and  moved  by  a  rack  and  pinion;  ~D,  the  wheel, 
having  a  pair  of  crowns,  no  sole  plate,  and  a  series  of  curved  vanes; 
E,  the  tail  race,  with  a  drop  into  it  from  the  end  of  the  wheel  rao^ 
aa  for  A  breast  wheel 
163,  Dtamtur  •r.Wh««iL— When,  not  fixed  by  other  c<Bi8idei:»- 
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tdons,  it  is  usual  to  make  ithe  diameter  of  the  "wheel  about  double 
the  ML 

1 64.  The  l>eptb  3f  Shvoadinff  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
water  which  glides  up  the  vanes  fix)m  overflowing  their  upper  edges ; 
because  in  order  to  produce  the  best  efficiency,  the  water  should 
all  glide  down  again,  and  glance  off  at  the  lower  edges  of  the  vanes. 

The  best  velocity  of  the  water  relatively  to  the  vanes  is  about 
04  of  the  velocity  of  supply  Vj ;  but  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  that  velocity  amountiag  to  0*7  v^,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
shrouding  the  depth  due  to  0*7  v^ ;  that  is  to  say,  ah<mt  half  the 
depth  Jrom  the  topwcUer  level  in  the  penstock  to  the  outlet  of  the  sluice. 

165.  The  Regaiatfng  Sluice  is  placed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
wheel,  and  is  consequently  inclined.  The  co-efficient  of  contraction 
c  of  ite  outlet  (as  already  stated.  Article  140),  is  from  0*74  to  0*8  ; 
therefore,  the  depth  of  its  opening  is  from  four-thirds  to  five-fourths 
of  the  depth  of  the  stream  which  issues  from  it. 

The  greatest  depth  of  that  stream  should  not  exceed  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  depth  of  the  shrouding ;  therefore,  the  depth  of  opening 
of  the  sluice  for  the  maodmtmi  flow  should  be  about  one-fourth  of 
the  depth  of  the  shrouding,  or  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the 
centre  of  the  orifice  below  tiie  topwater  level. 

Let  Q  be  the  greatest  flow  to  be  used,  in  cubic  feet  per  second  ; 

h\  the  depth  of  the  middle  of  the  orifice  below  topwater; 

d,  the  depth  of  the  orifice ; 

I,  the  len^fth  of  the  orifice,  or  breadth  of  the  opening  of  the  sluice; 
then 

;^     Q      ^  Q  . 

cdv^     cdJ2gh'' 

all  dimensions  being  in  feet. 

166.  The  Wheel  Bace  is  designed  as  follows  (see  %.  66)  :— 
Draw  H  F  G  a  tangent  to  the  wheel,  with  a  declivitj^.of  one  in  ten. 
This  declivity  is  to  preserve  the  velocity  of  supply  v^  undiminished. 

At  the  height  c  d  (Article 
165)  above  H  F  G,  draw 
K  L  to  represent  the  upper 
surface  of  the  stream,  meet- 
ing the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  at  the  point  L.  Then 
make  the  section  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wheel  race  from 
G  to  F  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
equal  to  G  L,  and  of  the 
same  radius;  that  is,  the 
radius  of  the  wheeL 


Fig.  66. 
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From  G  to  £  the  wheel  race  is  formed  so  as  to  clear  the  wheel 
by  about  0*4  inch. 

167.  The  Swrfiice  Telocity  of  the  wheel  for  the  greatest  efficiencj 
has  already  been  stated,  in  Article  146,  to  be 

tf^  = '6  Vj^  cos  « (^1.) 

In  this  expression  »  is  to  be  held  to  represent  the  iman  angle 
which  the  stream  makes  with  a  tangent  to  the  wheel,  which  is  very 
nearly 

1  _.._  _._  cd 

2 


»-  ^  ara  versin.  — (2.) 


168.  Taaes  m  Floatik — As  to  thd  number  of  vanes,  from  two  to 
three  in  the  length  of  the  arc  L  G  are  in  general  enough. 

The  determination  of  the  proper  form  for  those  vanes,  near  their 
outer  edges,  has  already  been  explained  in  Articles  145, 146.  They 
are  usually  curved  in  a  circular  arc,  so  that  their  inner  ends  are 
tangents  to  radii  of  the  wheeL 

169.  The  BflicieMcy  has  been  stated,  in  Article  148,  to  be  about 
0*6  when  the  wheel  is  not  drowned,  and  0*48  when  it  is  drowned. 
At  these  rates,  the  energy  of  the  available  fall  from  the  penstock 
to  the  tail  race,  for  each  effective  horse-power y  is 

Foot-lbs.  per  minute. 

33  ooo 
For  the  undrowned  wheel, — :z^=55>ooo 

For  the  drowned  wheel, 33>ooo  ^  68,750 

170.  Wheel  in  an  Open  Cmrttmu — ^Wheels  of  this  class  are 
carried  by  boats  moored  in  a  rapid  current.  Their  floats  are  usually 
plane  and  radial,  and  fixed  at  distances  apart  equal  to  their  lengtli 
in  the  direction  of  a  radius. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Poncelet,  the  following  is  the 
nseful  work  per  second  of  such  a  wheel ;  v^  being  the  velocity  of  the 
current ;  u,  that  of  the  centre  of  a  float ;  A,  the  area  of  a  float  in 
square  feet ;  and  D,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water : — 

9 

According  to  this  formula,  the  velocity  of  the  centres  of  the  floats 
for  the  greatest  efficiency  is  half  the  velocity  of  the  current ;  and 
the  efficiency  at  that  speed  is  0*4,  if  A  t?^  be  taken  to  represent  the 
volume  of  water  acting  on  the  wheel  in  a  second. 
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CHAPTER  Yl. 

OF  TUBBIKES. 

Section  1. — General  Principles, 

171.   TurblBCS  Generally  I^esciibed  and  Clawed. — A  turbine  IS  a 

water  wheel  with  a  vertical  axis,  receiving  and  discharging  water 
in  various  directions  round  its  circumference.  The  wheel  consists 
of  a  drum  or  annular  passage,  containing  a  set  of  suitably  formed 
vanes,  which  are  curved  backwards  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
water,  after  glancing  off  them,  is  left  behind  with  as  little  energy 
as  possible. 

Turbines  have  the  advantage  of  being  of  small  bulk  for  their 
power,  and  equally  efficient  for  the  highest  and  the  lowest  falls. 

The  supply  of  water  takes  place  either  directly  from  a  reservoir, 
in  which  case  the  wheel  is  placed  close  to  a  suitable  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir,  or  through  a  supply  pipe  and  wheel  case. 
The  former  method  is  the  best  suited  to  moderate  falls,  the  latter 
to  very  high  falls. 

The  opening  through  which  the  water  is  delivered  to  the  wheel 
is  in  most  cases  furnished  with  ffuide  blades,  to  make  the  water 
arrive  at  the  wheel  in  the  direction  best  suited  to  drive  it  efficiently. 

Turbines  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  water  moves  before  reaching  the  guide 
blades,  and  after  leaving  the  wheel,  viz. : — 

I.  Pa/raUd  Flow  Turbines,  in  which  the  water  is  supplied  and 
discharged  in  a  current  parallel  to  the  axis. 

IL  OtUwa/rd  Flow  Turbines,  in  which  the  water  is  supplied  and 
discharged  in  currents  radiating  from  the  axis. 

IIL  Inward  Flow  Turbines,  in  which  the  water  is  supplied  and 
discharged  in  currents  converging  radially  towards  the  axis. 

Those  three  classes  of  turbines  differ  in  certain  details ;  but  there 
are  general  principles  which  are  applicable  to  them  all,  and  general 
equations  which  are  adapted  to  any  one  of  them  merely  by  assigning 
suitable  values  to  certain  symbols  in  them.  The  diagrams  which 
will  now  be  given  show  the  general  arrangement  of  the  principal 
parts  of  each,  the  details  of  their  construction  being  reserved  until 
later. 

Fig.  67  represents  a  parallel  flow  turbine.      A  is  the  supply;        | 
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chamber,  being  an  annular  passage  through  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir,  which  contains  the  guide  blades ;  these  are  vertical  at 


Fig^67« 


Fig,.6&. 


Fig*  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


their  upper  edges :  the  form  and  position  of  their  lower  edges^  as 
shown  by  dotted  lines,  are  such  as  to  direct  the  water  in  several 
small  streams  or  jets  obliquely  against  all  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  B.  The  wheel  £  consists  also  of  an  annular 
passage  between  two  cylindrical  drums,  containing  a  series  of  yanes^ 
i-esembling  the  guide  blades  in  shape,, but  turned  with  their  lower, 
edges  pointing  backwards. 

Fig.  68  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a  few  of  the  guide  blades  C, . 
and  vanes  D. 

Fig.  69  is  a  horizontal  section  of  part  of  an  outward  flow  turbine ; 
A  is  the  supply  chamber,  being  a  vertical  cylinder  with  a  ring  of 
openings  round  its  lower  end ;  C  are  the  guide  blades  for  directing: 
the  water  obliquely  forwards  as  it  rushes  out  of  these  openings  j  B 
is  the  wheel  surrounding  the  ring  of  openings,  and  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  crowns,  or  flat  rings,  with  a  series  of  curved  vanes  D  between 
them;  these  vanes  are  radial  at  their  inner  edges,  and  directed 
obliquely  backwards  at  their  outer  edges. 

F^  70  represents  a  plan  of  one  form  of  the  reaction  whed — a 

kind  of  outward  flow  turbine  without  guide  blades.     The  water  is 

CQDducted  hy  a  vertical  supply  pipe  A  into  the  centre  of  a  rotating 
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hollow  disc,  provided  with  two  or  three  hollow  arms,  which. dis'« 
charge  the  waier.  through  orifices  directed  backwards.  In  the- 
figure,  the  hollow  disc,  and  its  two  arms  £  B,  are.  shown  of  such  a- 
form  as  to  leave  the  largest  possible  i^)ace  for  ihe  motion  of  the 
water  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  towards  the  circumference,  in 
order  to  avoid  friction^  and  for  other  reasons  which  will  afterwards 
appear.  C,  C,  are  the  orifices.  The  circumferences  of  the  arms 
B,  B,  here  perform  the  functions  of  vanes. 

Fig.  71  is  a  horizontal  section  of  an  inward  flow  twrbim:^  A  is 
the  supply  chamber ;  G,  one  of  the  guide  blades,  directing  the  water 
obliquely  forwards  against  the  wheel ;  B  is  the  wheel,  occupying  a 
cental  space  surrounded  by  the  supply  chamber,  and  discharging 
the  water  through  openings  in. its  centre;  it  consists  of  a  pair  of 
crowns  with  a  set  of  curvedi  vanes  D  between  them  :  these  vanes 
are  radial  at  iheir-  outer  ends,  and  are  directed  obliquely  backwards 
at  their  inner  ends. 

In  treating  of  the  theory  of  the  effictemiy  o£  turbines^  it  will.be. 
assumed  that  they  are  constructed  of  the  forms  and  proportions,, 
and  worked  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to  efficiency,  according, 
to  rules  which  will  presently  be  explained.  The  wcuste  of  power 
caused  by  deviations  from  those  rules  can  afterwards  be  aUowed  for. 
by  means  of  empirically-found  multipliers. 

172.  By  Telocity  of  Flow  is  to  be  understood  the  velocity  of  that 
component  of  the  motion  of  the  water  by  which  it  is   carried 
towards,  through,  and  away  from  the  wheel;  that  is,  the  com- 
ponent, whether  parallel  to  the  axis  or  radial,  wMoh.  i»  at.  right- 
angles  to  the  motion  of  the  vanes. 

Let  A  denote  the  total  effective  secdonal  area^in  square  feet  of 
the  orifices  through  which  the  water  passes^  whether  in  the  wheei^« 
or  amongst  the  guide  blades,  as  measured  upon  a  surface  prarpen^- 
dicular  to  the  direction  of  the  flow;  that  is,  inva> parallel,  flow  tur» 
bine,  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and-  in  an  outwani  or^ 
inward  radial  flow  turbine,  on  a  cylindrical  sur&xse  deseribedaboutt. 
the  axis. 

Let  Q  be  the  volume  of  water  used  in  cubic  feet  per  second* 
Then 

Q4-A (1.) 

is  the  velocity  of  flow. 

Inasmuch  as  sudden  changes*  in  the  velociiy.  of  a  stream  are 
accompanied  with  waste  of  energy,  it  is  desirable  that,  the  velocity 
of  flow  should  either  be  constant,  or  change  slowly  during  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  the  wheeL. 

In  parallel  flow  turbines,  such  as  ^gi  67,  the;  veloeiiy-of  flcxw 
would  be  made  constant,  if  the  vanes  were  insensibly  thin,  by 
making  the  drum^  or  annular  case,  containing  the  vanes,  simjdyt 
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c^lindiical;  but  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  vanes  at  their  lower 
edges,  thej  occupy  more  of  the  passage  there  than  at  their  upper 
edges;  so  that  i^e  drum  has  to  be  made  to  spread  a  little  at  its 
lower  end|  as  will  be  shown  afterwards  in  the  detailed  figure. 

In  radial  flow  turbines,  the 
uniformity  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
may  be  insured  by  TnaVing  the 
veilical  section  of  the  drum  of 
the  wheel  of  the  shape  shown  in 
fig.  72;  that  is  to  say,  let  OX 
be  the  axis ;  O  K  a  radius  at  the 
middle  of  the  depth  of  the  wheel ; 
the  vertical  sections  M  N,  P  Q, 
of  the  rings  or  crowns  between 
^*S  ^^*  which  the  vanes  are  carried  are 

to  be  portions  of  hyperbolas  having  O  X  and  O  K  for  asymptotes; 
or  in  other  words,  the  depths  of  the  inside  and  outside  circum- 
ferences of  the  wheel,  M  P,  N  Q,  are  to  be  inversely  as  their  respec- 
tive radii 

Out  of  the  available  head  h^  in  the  supply  chamber,  there  will  be 
expended  to  produce  the  velocity  of  flow,  when  that  changes 
gradually  or  not  at  all, 

where  A^  denotes  the  sectional  area  of  the  stream  where  it  leceoes 
the  wheel 

173.  TelocitT  of  WhirL — ^Let  V  denote  the  whirling  or  tangerUicd 
component  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  water  issues  from 
between  the  guide  blades  and  arrives  upon  the  wheel  This  is  the 
velociiy  which  would  be  computed  by  dividing  Q  by  the  sum  of  the 
effective  areas  of  the  openings  between  the  guide  blades,  as  measured 
upon  the  planes  marked  E  E  in  fig.  QBt,  It  is  evident  that  the 
vdocity  of  flow  has  the  following  value  in  terms  of  this  initial  velo- 
ciiy  of  whirl: — 

-f  =  t;  •  —  =  V  •  tan  «  : (1.) 

A  EG  '  ^    ^ 

a  =  ^^  F  G  E  being  the  inclination  of  the  guide  blades  to  the 
direction  of  the  whirling  motion. 

The  ordinary  values  of  «  range  fi^m  22°  to  35°  in  different 
examples;  and  about  30°  may  be  taken  as  an  average  value. 

In  order  that  the  water  may  work  to  the  best  advantage,  it 

should  enter  the  wheel  without  shock,  and  leave  it  without  whirl- 

ing  motion;  for  which  purpose,  the  velocity  of  whirl,  on  first 
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entering  the  wheel,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  first  drcum- 
ference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  velocity  of  whirl  relabivdy  to  the  wheel, 
on  leaving  the  wheel,  should  be  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the 
second  circumference  of  the  wheeL 

Consequently,  the  ratio  of  the  latter  of  these  velocities  (w)  to  the 
former  (t?)  should  be  that  of  the  radius  of  the  discharging  side  of 
the  wheel  to  the  radius  of  the  receiving  side.  Let  n  denote  that 
ratio;  then  w  =  nv;  in  which,  .    , 

for  a  parallel  flow  turbine,  n  =  l; 
for  an  outward  flow  turbine,  n  z^  1 ; 
for  an  inward  flow  turbine,    n  ..e:^  1 ; 

and  if  the  drum  is  made  of  that  figure  which  causes  the  velocity  of 
flow  to  be  uniform,  the  angle  /3  =  ,^  H  L  K  in  fig.  68,  which  the 
hinder  edges  of  the  vanes  make  with  a  tangent  to  the  wheel,  should 
have  the  value  given  by  the  equation 


(2.) 


.       -      H  K      tan «  ,« . 

tan/3  =  _^=__; (3.) 


and  as  H  L  =r  ti  •  E  G,  this  formula  is  equivalent  to  the  follow- 


ing :- 


H  K  =  E  F (3  A.) 


174.  Eflicieiicy  without  Friction. — The  following  investigation 
has  reference  to  the  case  in  which  the  supply  of  water  is  sufficient 
to  fill  the  orifices  and  channels.  Keference  will  be  made  in  it  to 
the  principle  of  the  eqtudity  o/angula/r  impulse  cmd  cmgula/r  momen- 
twm — a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  which  will  now 
be  explained  (A,  M,,  560,  561,  562). 

Let  a  body  whose  weight  is  W  move  with  a  velocity  V  in  a  given 
direction  relatively  to  a  point  C ;  let  r  denote  the  length  of  a  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  C  upon  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body 
Ws  motion. 

Then  the  angvla/r  momentum  of  W  relatively  to  C  means  the 
quantity 

W  Vr 


Let  M  denote  the  mxymervt  of  a  couple  of  equal  and  opposite,  but 
not  directly  opposed,  forces ;  that  is,  the  product  of  their  common 
magnitude  into  their  arm  or  lever,  which  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  the  lines  along  which  they  act. 

The  angvla/r  impulse  of  such  a  couple  means,  the  product  of  its 

o 
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momeiit  into  the  time  daring  which  it  acts.  To  prodnce  a  giyen 
diange  in  the  aagnlar  momentum  of  a  body,  an  equal  angolai 
impmse  im  reqidred — a  principle  expressed  by  the  equation 

M  rf  <  =  —  •  rf  (V  r) (1.) 

To  apply  this  to  the  action  of  water  on  a  turbine,  the  weight  of 
water  acting  in  a  second  (D  Q)  is  to  be  ascertained ;  when  the 
moment  of  the  couple  exerted  between  it  and  the  wheel  will  be 
measured  simply  by  the  change  which  its  angular  momentum 
undergoes  in  passing  through  the  wheeL 

The  product  of  that  couple  into  the  angular  velocity  of  the  wheel 
a  is  the  energy  exerted  by  the  water  on  the  wheel  in  a  second 
(Article  5). 

L  Comptitatian  of  the  Energy  Exerted  hy  the  WtOer  on  the  Wheel, 
—Let  r  be  l^e  radius  of  the  wheel  where  it  receives  the  water. 
(For  parallel  flow  turbines,  the  mean  radius  may  be  taken.)  Then 
9»  r  is  its  radius  where  it  discharges  the  water,  and  a  r,  and  nar, 
are  its  two  surface  velocities. 

Then,  the  velocity  of  whirl  of  the  water  when  it  enters  the 
wheel  being  v,  its  initial  angtdar  momentum  per  second  is 

DQvr 

9      ' 

and  as  the  velocity  of  whirl  of  the  water  when  it  leaves  the  wheel, 
as  determined  by  the  conditions  of  Article  173,  is 

nar  —  w  =  n{ar  —  v), 

ita  Jlnal  aaugukut  momjentvm  per  second  is 

T>  Q,n^{ar —  v)r 

~9  ' 

the  difference  between  these  quantities,  being  the  moment  of  the 
eouple  exerted  between  the  water  and  the  wheel,  is 


TV  ^    (1  +  W^)  V  7*  —  7l2  a  7*2 

=  DQ  '^ '- : 

9 

and  the  energy  exerted  per  second  by  the  water  on  the  wheel  is 


M  =  D  Q  .  ViilLTiLUIILJii: (2.) 


jj^^j,       (l+^^«^r-^^ (3v 

9  ^    ' 

flwtor  by  which  D  Q  is  multiplied  in  equation  3/  i»  tlie 
^"^  neii^eGting  friction. 
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H.  Computation  of  the  Energy  Expended, — This  calculation  is 
best  made  by  finding  the  head  required  to  produce  the  various 
velocities  that  are  given  to  the  water. 

To  produce  the  final  vdocity  of  flow  n  v  tan  ^,  there  is  required 
the  head 

w?  ^  tan^  fi-T-  2g, 

To  produce  the  initial  vdocity  of  wJdrl  v,  there  is  required  the 
head 

v^--2g. 

To  produce  the  reversed  relative  velocity  ot  whirl  with  which  the 
water  leaves  the  wheel,  w  =  nv,  there  is  required  the  head 

n^v^  -r-  2g; 

and  to  balance  centrifugal  force,  the  head 

(  negative  \        (  outward  flow  \ 

which  is    <  nothing  >  for  <  parallel  flow  >  turbines. 

I  positive  )        (  inward  flow  j 

Putting  these  quantities  of  head  together,  we  find  for  the  head 
in  the  supply  chamber, 

2g  V  ) 

for  the  energy  expended  at  the  wheel,  per  second, 

DQAi; (5.) 

and  for  the  efficiency  (neglecting  friction), 

Ma^  _           2{l  +  n^)avr-2n^a^r^ 
DQ/ii^(l+w2+7i2tan2^)t?2  +  (l-w2)a2r2- ^^'^ 

The  above  are  general  expressions  for  all  turbines  with  guide 
blades.     For  parallel  flow  turbines,  they  become 

Ai  =  i-(2  +  taii2^)t;2. (7.) 

Mct        ^avr-2c^f^  . 

DQ^"    (2.+  taiL2^)u2 ^ ^  ^^ 

By  l£e  aid'  of  equation  4,  v  can  be  expressed  in  ti^rms  of  h^^  and 
ar,  so  as  to  transform  equations  6  and  S,  as  follows :— 


• 
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y,  N/2<y^-(i-^^)«^^. .(9.\ 

ar 

1^*    I  €%    1   =  ^>  then, 

which,  when  n  =  1,  becomes 

Ma                4» 
DQA;  =  ^2  +  tan^8~        ^""^ 

The  efficiency  of  the  reaction  wheel  is  a  special  case,  which  will 
be  considered  in  Article  176. 

175.   Thct  Oreateat  Eflicieiicy  without  Frictioii  is  attained,  as  has 

been  stated  in  Article  173,  when 

V  =  ar (1.) 

Substituting  this  value  of  v  in  equation  4  of  the  last  Article,  we 
£nd 

2     2 

Ai=(2  +  n2tan2/3)-^; (2.) 

if 

and,  consequently,  the  surface  velocity  of  the  wheel,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  water,  should  be 

-=V(ff&-.) (3.) 

So  that  in  equfitions  10  and  11, 

1 

^"  ^2  +  7i2tan2/3' 
"The  efficiency  corresponding  to  this  speed  is 

M» 3  __  o  2  (A\ 

-Dqh^''2  +  n^\^^^~       '"' ^^^ 

fihowing  that  the  only  energy  lost  is  that  due  to  the  final  velocily 
of^flow,  n V tan  fi  =  nar tan  fi. 

The  following  table  shows  some  values  of  the  best  speed  as  com- 
pared with  the  speed  due  to  the  whole  available  head,  and  of  the 
greatest  efficiency,  neglecting  friction,  for  a  few  values  of  the 
jobliquity  ^  of  the  vanes,  and  on  different  suppositions  as  to  the 
wmhw  ofn : — 
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for 

/8 
for 

for 
1 
«=2- 

ntan/3. 

z. 

Ma 

n=  V2. 

»=  1, 

DQ/i^- 

'<t 

20" 

36° 

•3<54 

•685 

•93 

'^t 

25° 

43° 

•466 

•672 

•90 

22°A 

30° 

49° 

•577 

•655 

•86 

26°i 

35'  . 

S4°i 

•700 

•634 

•80 

-2«2 


•   The  proportion  n-  ^  2  is  usual  in  outward  flow  turbines,  suck 

as  Foumeyron's;  w  =  -  is  usual  in  inward  flow  turbines,  such  as 

Thomson's  vortex  wheeL 

The  case  of  w  =  1,  i3  =  30°,  is  very  nearly  that  of  Fontaine's 
parallel  flow  turbines.  Theory  gives,  as  the  above  table  shows,  for 
the  best  velocity  of  the  wheel,  at  the  middle  of  the  ring  of  vanes, 

aT='(o^bJT^, (5.) 

The  experiments  of  General  Morin  give 


and  the  agreement  is  as  close  as  can  be  expected. 
'    176.  The  Reaction  Wbcel  is  equivalent  to  an  outward  flow  tur- 
bine in  which  /3  =  0,  r  =  0,  «  =  0;  while  for  n r  is  to  be  substituted 
/,  the  radius  from  tlie  axis  to  the  centres  of  the  orifices ;  forn  1;  is 
to  be  put  Wy  its  original  symbol ;  forn  ;s  is  to  be  substituted 


Then  for  the  velocity  of  outflow  of  the  water  jBx)m  the  orifices, 
we  have 

w=  ^/2(7Ai  +  a2/2=  JT+^'JTfh^, (1.) 

and  for  the  efficiency,  neglecting  friction. 

Ma  2«'  ' 

I>  Q^       Z'+J  1  +«'2 ^"'^ 

This  expression  increases  towards  the  limit  1,  or  perfect  efficieocy, 
as  z'  increases  without  limit ;  so  that  if  there  were  no  friction,  tM 
efficiency  of  a  reaction  wheel  would  have  no  maximum,  but  would 
increase  towards  unity  as  the  velocity  increased  without  limit,.. 

177.  BMieieacy  of  Tmrblac^  Allowing  for  FrictioB.-r-L    Fi 

Flow  TufUnea.— The  &ct  stated  iu  Article  17^,  that 
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actual  speed  of  these  turbines  is  the  same  with  that  calculated  in 
the  supp<)sition  that  there  is  no  friction,  shows  that  the  loss  of 
energy  by  friction  may  be  allowed  for  by  multiplying  by  a  constant 
^ctor,  less  than  unity. 

From  the  experiments  of  Creneral  Morin  and  others,  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  that  factor  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  best  over- 
shot and  undershot  wheels ;  that  is  to  say,  (1  —  k'")  =  from  '75  to  "8, 
with  an  average  value  of  about  '78. 

If  we  multiply  the  efficiencies  in  the  table  of  Article  175,  corre- 
sponding to  n  =  1,  ^  =  25^,  and  30'',  we  find  the  following  resultfii, 
which  agree  well  with  experiment : — 


1-k 


m 


fi  2z-  75  78  -8 

25®  "90  '675  702  72    )  resultant 

30°  -86  -645  -671  -688  J  efficien(7. 

ll.  Inwa/rd  Flow  Turbines. — In  these  turbines,  the  co-efficient 
(1  —  k")  appears  to  be  about  the  same  as  for  parallel  flow  turbines ; 

which,  for  /3  =  36°,  w  =  -,  gives,  as  the  average  resultant  efficiency, 

about  "73 — a  conclusion  confirmed  by  practical  experience. 

HI.  OvJbvoa/rd  Flew  TvrhineSy  which  generally  work  drowned, 
lofse  in  overcoming  fluid  friction  a  quantity  of  work  per  second, 
which  has  been  shown  by  Poncelet,  and  by  Greneral  Morin,  to  be 
proportional  to  the  volume  of  flow,  and  to  the  height  due  to  the 
velocity  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wheel.     That  velocity 

being  denoted  hy  nar  =  nz  J  2gh^^  the  loss  of  work  per  second 
by  faction  is 

AoZ  /y2  *»2 

/■DQ'^-^^fBQn^z^h^; (1.) 

being  the  frs^ction  fn^  z^  of  the  energy  expended. 

y  is  a  co-efficient  of  friction,  whose  value,  as  deduced  from  experi- 
ments by  General  Morin,  is  nearly 

/=  0-25. 

This  cause  of  loss  of  work  not  only  diminishes  the  efficiemy  of 
iJie  turbine,  but  diminishes  very  oonsidarably  the  speed  of  greatest 
tsfficieney. 

Subtractmg  fn^s^  from  equation  10  of  Article  174,  we  find  for 
"fte  actual  efficiency  of  an  outward  £ow  turbine,  at  any  given 

Vivacity  ar  =  z  J2gk^  of  its  inner  periphery,  the  value 
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Ma 


The  following  are  the  results  of  invesiagating  tlie  conditions 
which  make  this  quantity  a  TnaTnTrmTn  :— .. 

Let  a^r  =  ZiJ2gh^'be  the  best  speed. 
For  brevity's  sake^  let 


Then 


V{(^+^«'-^^?ias^'}-- 


and  the  greatest  efficiency  is  given  by  the  formula 

DQh^-^^         2(7i2~l)     V^> 

As  a  numerical  example  and  verification  of  these  formuli^  tho 
case  may  be  taken  of  a  Foumeyron's  turbine^  for  which 

n^  =  2  nearly; 
/=  0-25; 

n^  tan^  ^  =  ^  nearly. 

Using  these  data^  we  find  U  =  S'lG,  and^  consequently, 

Efficiency,  TJ  «f 

results  which  exactly  agi*ee  with  those  of  experiment. 

lY.  Reaction  Wlied. — If  we  assume  that  this  wheel  is  resisted  in 
the  same  manner  with  an  outward  flow  turbine^  and  denote,  as  in 
Article  176,  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  iJie  orifice  to  that  due  to  the 
available  head  by  2/,  and  the  best  value  of  that  ratio  by  s^p  we  fiiid» 
for  the  efficiency  in  general, 

^«  ^"^        -/*-»; (1.) 


•215  =-464;) 
SI  =  -68;         j 


(5.) 


which  being  made  a  TnaTriTmim,  gives 

2  +/-  ^/(2+7F^ 


.       ,    /  r  2 +/- ^  (2 +/)«-4  1 
'^" V    I      2J(2+/)«-4      /' 
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M,a,       2+/-J(2+/y-4 ,3, 

DQ^i"  2 

From  experiments  by  Professor  Weisbacli,  it  appears,  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  a  good  reaction  wheel  is 

^=;«««' ••••••<*•) 

which  value  being  substituted  in  equation  3,  gives  for  the  co-efficient 
of  friction 

/=-166; (5.) 


I    » 


and  for  the  ratio  of  the  best  speed  of  the  orifices  to  that  due  to  the 

available  fall, 

«\  =  -894. (6.) 

This  result  is  confirmed  by  general  experience  of  the  working  of 
these  wheels,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  best  velocity  for  the 
orifices  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  due  to  the  available  fall,  and 
the  greatest  efficiency  about  |.  ^ 

178.   Tolume  of  Flow  and  Size   of  Orifices.  —  In  Article    174, 

equation  9,  an  expression  is  given  for  the  whirling  or  tangential 
component  of  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the  openings  between  the 
guide  blades ;  from  which  are' deduced -the  following  expressions  for 
the  total  velocities,  through  the  openings  between  the  guide  blades, 
and  through  the  openings  between^  the  vanes  of  the  wheel  respec- 
tively; in  which,  Q^being  as  before  the  volume  of  flow  per  second, 
the  joint  area  of  the  contracted  streams,  in  the  former  set  of  openings 
is  denoted  by  O^,  and  that  in  the  latter  set  by  Og  : — 


Q 

-r-  =r  V  sec  « 


Oi  V     i/    1        /i  +  ^2sec2/3    '     ^   ^ 

-^-=7it?seci3  =  sec/3'^2gr/^'       n-cA f^(^') 

^2  ^  Jl  +  n^'  sec2/3 

For  rea>ction  wlieelsy  . 

^  =  w=JJTk^-jTT^ (2  a.) 

The  formulse 

0,=  -Q-;0,  =  -^=_^,, (3.)     , 

^      vsecflfc       ^      wvsec/3     w&eop  ^   ' 

«erve,to  determine  the  effective  areas  of  inlet  and.  outlet  required 
to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  a  given,  flow  of  water  in  a  given 
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wheel,  with  a  given  available  fall  and  speed,  the  speed  being  that 
of  greatest  efficiency,  computed  as  in  Articles  175  and  177. 

The  co-efficient  of  corUroLction  for  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  turbines 
ranges  j&om  '85  to  *95,  and  is  about  '9  on  an  average ;  so  that  the 
actual  openings  are  to  be  made.  OTie-nirUh  la/rger  tkom  ikoee  ffiven  hy 
the  equaiions. 

179.  Efficiency   aa  aflected   by   Regulator. — The  flow   of  water 

through  a  turbine  is  controlled  by  a  regulating  valve,  of  which 
different  kinds  will  afterwards  be  described. 

In  parallel  flow  and  outward  flow  turbines,  the  regulator  usually 
consists  of  a  set  of  slide  valves  applied  to  the  oriQces  of  supply 
between  the  guide  blades. 

In  the  best  form  of  reaction  wheel,  known  as  Whitelaw  and 
Stirrat's,  the  regulator  consists  of  slide  valves  applied  to  the  oriflces 
at  the  ends  of  the  arms. 

In  Thomson's  inward  flow  turbine,  the  regulator  consists  of  the 
guide  blades  themselves,  which  turn  about  axes  near  their  inner 
ends,  so  as  to  be  set  at  any  required  angle  »  to  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel. 

The  preceding  investigations  and  statements  of  efficiency  have 
reference  to  the  case  in  which  the  passages  of  supply  are  uninter- 
rupted, or  nearly  so.  Their  partial  closing  by  slide  valves  causes 
loss  of  energy  through  sudden  contractions  and  expansions  of  the 
stream. 

The  following  are  average  values  of  the  reductions  of  efficiency 
produced  by  partial  closing  of  the  supply  passages  by  slide  valves  :— - 

Eatio  of  the  actual  opening  )  1     2    1 
to  the  fiill  opening, J  5     5    2 

Eatio  of  the  diminished  effi-  )  2  2  5 
ciency  to  the  maximum  /"o  o"  g" 
efficiency, j 

Such  diminutions  of  efficiency  do  not  occur  where  the  flow  is 
regulated  by  varying  the  oriflces  of  discharge,  or  by  varying  the 
inclination  of  the  guide  blade& 

;   Section  2. — Description  of  Vcmoua  Ttarbines. 

180.  Fontaine'*  Tnriiine,  a  parallel  flow  turbine,  the  invention  of 
M.  Fontaine-Baron,  is  illustrated  by  fig.  73,  which  is  a  vertical 
diametral  section,  and  by  fig.  74,  wlach  is  a  vertical  section  by  a 
cylindrical  surface  traversing  the  guide  blades  and  vanes,  like  that 
given  in  an  elementary  form  in  ^g,  68. 

A  is  the  tank  or  reservoir/ in  ike  bottom  of  which  is  the  ring- 
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shaped  oast  iron  passage  B,  containing  the  guide  blades  c,  and  regn* 
lating  alnioa  valTes  d.     Theze  are  as  many  bIiumb  aa  gnide  blades 


«ach  guide  blade  havii^  a  Bluice  sliding  vertically  behind  it  The 
backs  of  the  sluices  are  rounded,  so  as  to  make  the  contraction  and 
deflection  of  the  stream  gradual  Each  sluice  is  hung  by  a  rod  6 
fiiim  the  iron  ring  a,  'which  is  laised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
■thiee  rods  marked  c,  so  as  to  taise,  lower,  or  close,  the  whole  of  the 
Blnices  at  onc^ 

0  is  the  drum  or  annular  paas^;e  of  the  wheel,  containing  the 
yaaea/.     £  is  a  disc,  by  which  the  drum  is  earned.     The  &bo, 
drum,  and  vanes,  may  all  be  oast  in  one  pieca 
■^^iethe.liollow  vertical  shaft  of  the  wheel,  at  £he  top  ^  wliicli 
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18  the  pivot,  supported  upon  the  top  of  the  fixed  vertical  spindle  G, 
■which  rises  from  lie  bottom  of  the  toil  laoe  -within  the  hollov 
shaft     The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  oiling  of  the  pivot. 

The  dimensions  and  proportions  of  turbines  of  this  class  may  be 
varied  to  suit  different  circumstaBces ;  nevertheless  the  following 
are  given  as  being  usual  in  practice,  on  the  authority  of  Qeneral 
Hforin : — 

a,  obliquity  of  the  guide  blades, 23°  to  25°. 

(3,  obliquity  of  the  vanes, „...2o°  to  30°. 

Breadth  of  ring-shaped  passages — 

=  from  iV  to  Ti  of  mean  diameter  of  wheel 

Least  depths  of  openings  between  guide  blades,  and  between 
vanes,  from  2^  inches  to  C  inches. 

Depth  of  drum  of  wheel  =  depth  of  <^)enings  x  2. 

As  to  the  work,  efficiency,  best  speed, 
nnd  volume  of  flow,  see  Articles  172, 
173,  174,  175,  177,  Division  L,  178. 

The  speed  may  deviate  from  the  best 
speed  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter, 
without  materially  Himiniabiiig  the  effi- 
ciency. As  to  the  effect  of  the  sloioes, 
see  Artade  179. 

To  avoid  the  diminution  of  efficiency 
by  the  knrenng  of  the  sloieee,  doahk 
turbinea  have  been  used,  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  canoentric  wheels  made  in  one 
piece,  Boi^ilied  with  water  hy  a  similar  , 
pair  cj  Boncentric  nnnnlnr  supply  pas- 
sages.    Sach  of  those  passages  has  its   , 
own  eet  of  slnices,  hung  from  an  iudepen-    | 
dent  ring;  so  that  either  division  of  the 
double  wheel  can  have  its  supplyof  water 
cut  off  st  pleasure.     Thus  the  power  of 
the  turbine  can  be  varied  in  a  proporfdon  j_    _ . 

e:tceedii)g  '^lat  of  'bwo  to  one,  witfaint  ^ 

the  necessity  for  employing  very  oontiscted  orifices,  and  conse- 
quently wasting  eneigy. 

181.  JaiiTBi*i,  w  KMiridiB'i  TatbiMe,  the  invention  ofM.Jonval, 
and  made  by  Messrs.  Eoechlin  &  Co.,  resembles  Fontaine's  turbine, 
with  the  wheel  working  in  a  vertical  audion  pipe  (Article  10^ 
in  which  the  pressure  is  below  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Thia 
enables  the  wheel  to  be  placed  at  any  convenient  elevation  not 
exceeding  the  head  oanivalent  to  one  atmosphere,  above  the  level 


»1 
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of  the  surface  of  the  tail  race,  without  incurring  (as  would  be  the 
case  in  tlie  absence  of  the  suction  pipe)  a'  lom  of  head  equal  to  the 
drop  from  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  to  the  water  level  of  the  tail  race. 
-1S2.  Tmmtijrum't  Tn«iae,  one  of  the  earlieiit  and  best  known 
of  turbines  with  guide  blades,  is  an  outward  fiovi  turfrine.  The 
avera^  ratio  of  the  outer  to  the  inner  radius  of  the  wheel  is 
n  =:  ^  2,  and  the  depth  of  the  wheel  is  about  equal  to,  or  a  littie 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  crowns. 

An  example  is  represented  in  figs.  75,  76,  of  which  fig.  75  is  a 
Tertical  section,  and  fig.  76  a  sectional  plan  of  the  wheel  and  supply  - 
cylinder,  showing  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  guide  bladea 
aitd  vanea 


Elg  Tfi. 

A  IS  the  tank  or  penstock ,  B,  the  supply  t^linder     This  u  tb»  . 
anangement  for  moderate  falls;  for  very  high  fUls,  the  water  may  ' 
he  brm^ht  down  fix>ni  a  reservoir  to  the  supply  cylinder  by  a  pipe, 
whose  resistance  must  be  allowed  for  in  determining  Ijie  available 
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The  c^liniler  B  consists  of  two  concentric  tubes ;  the  upper  isfixed : 
the  lower  slides  within  it  like  the  inner  tube  of  a  telescope,  and  is 
r^sed  and  lowered  by  means  of  the 
i-ods  6.  Kear  the  upper  edge  of  the 
inner  tube  is  a  leather  collar,  to  make 
the  joint  between  it  and  the  outer 
tube  water-tight.  The  lower  part  a 
of  the  inner  tube  acta  as  a  regtuating 
sluice  for  all  the  orifices  at  once.  It 
has  fixed  to  its  internal  surface 
wooden  blocks,  so  shaped  as  to  round 
off  tlie  tm^s  in  the  course  of  the 
water  towards  the  orifices. 

The  bottom  of  the  supply  cylinder 
is  formed  by  a  fixed  disc  G,  which  ia 
supported  by  hanging  at  the  lower  *''S-  ''*• 

end  of  a  fixed  vertical  tube  enclosing  the  shaft     This  disc  carries 
the  guide  blades. 

I)  are  the  vanes  of  the  wheeL  In  the  example  shown,  the 
passages  between  t^e  vanes  are  divided  into  three  sets,  or  horizontal 
layers,  by  two  intermediate  crowns  or  horizontal  ring-shaped  parti- 
tions. The  ol^ect  of  this  is  to  secure  that  the  passages  i>hi\f  be 
filled  by  the  stream  at  three  different  elevations  of  the  sluice,  and 
so  to  diminish  the  Iogs  of  efficiency  which  occurs  when  the  opening 
of  the  sluice  is  smalL 

E  ia  the  disc  of  the  wheel ;  F,  its  shaft ;  G,  the  tail  race. 

The  pivot  at  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  is  supplied  with  oil 
through  a  small  tube  seen  in  the  figure,  which  is  laid  down  one 
side  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  tail  race,  and  rises  directly  below 
thepivot. 

K  H  is  a  lever  which  supports  the  step  of  the  pivot,  and  is  Itself 
8upport«d  by  fixed  bearings  at  K,  and  by  a  rod,  L,  which  can  bo 
raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw,  so  as  to  adjust  the  wheel  to  the 
proper  level 

183.  TaHwu  Oatwaid  Flaw  TarUan. — An  improvement  in  the 
regulating  apparatus  of  Foumeyron's  turbine,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sedtenbacher,  is  to  vary  the  supply  openings  when  required,  l^ 
raising  or  lowering  the  disc  C  which  cartiea  the  guide  blades,  by 
means  of  a  screw  at  the  top  of  the  tube  to  which  it  is  fixed.  This 
dispenses  with  the  necessi^  for  an  internal  sliding  cylinder  within. 
the  fixed  supply  cylinder. 

Another  modification  of  the  regulating  apparatus  of  Foumeyron's 
turbine,  by  M.  Gallon,  is  to  make  the  ^ding  vertical  tubular 
sluice  in  several  segments,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  separately. 

To  prevent  the  drowning  of  FonmE^ron's  tnrbin^  M.  Girard 
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added  to  it  a  bell,  or  fized  vertical  cylinder  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards, which  dips  into  the  tail  race,  and  within  which  the  wheel 
works.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  air  is  enclosed  in  the  bell  to  keep 
the  sui&ce  of  the  water  within  it  below  the  level  of  the  wheel ; 
and  the  gradual  loss  of  this  air  by  leakage  and  diffusion  in  the 
water  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  small  forcing  pump.  It  is  of 
course  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tail  race  outside  the  bell,  that 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  available  head. 

It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  this  may  be  to  make  the  best 
wmch-surface  speed  o^  r,  and  the  maTrimum  efficiency,  the  same  as  for 
parallel  flow  turbines,  viz. : — 

a^r  =  z,j2jh,=  JT^'  V2  +  n^>tan2^^ (^•) 

1  —  ¥*  being  from  '75  to  -8,  and  on  an  average  about  '78. 

184.  BMwtion  Wbcebk — ^This  class  of  wheels,  of  which  the  theory 
has  been  given  in  Articles  176,  177,  Division  IIL,  and  178, 
comprehends  all  turbines  unthoui  guide  blades,  of  which  a  great 
variety  have  been  contrived  and  used.  The  earliest  form,  well 
known  as  "  Barker's  Mill,"  dischaitged  the  water  fi-om  orifices  in 
the  ends  of  strai^t  tubular  arms  projecting  from  a  hollow  shaft. 
The  friction  of  the  water  in  the  arms  caused  considerable  loss  of 
energy.  Tubular  arms,  curved  in  various  ways,  were  afterwards 
employed ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  any  curved  arm  the  friction 
must  be  greater  than  in  a  straight  arm  of  the  same  diameter.  The 
best  form  is  one  more  or  less  resembling  fig.  70 ;  that  is,  a  hollow 
disc,  with  projections  leading  the  water  to  nozzles  of  a  form 
approximating  to  that  of  the  contracted  vein.  In  the  figure  there 
are  two  nozzles ;  but  three  are  better  calculated  to  insure  steady 
motion,  provided  they  are  exactly  similar  and  equaL 

The  best  mode  of  regulating  the  flow  is  that  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Whitelaw  and  Stirrat,  of  having  the  regulating  valves  at 
the  orifices  of  discharge.  This  insures  nearly  equal  efficiency  at  all 
openings  of  the  orifices. 

The  best  mode  of  making  the  water-tight  joint  between  the 
supply  pipe  and  disc  is  that  sketched  in  fig.  77.  A  is  the  supply 
pipe ;  B,  the  wheel,  or  hollow  disc ;  C,  the  vertical  shaft ;  D,  the 
neck  of  the  wheel  through  which  it  receives  the  water.  ISTear  the 
end  of  the  neck  is  an  annular  recess  containing  a  cupped  leather 
collar,  within  which  fits  a  tube  E.  The  outer  edge  of  this  tube, 
ficraj>ed  to  a  true  plane,  is  pressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  over 
tbe  equal  area  of  the  inner  edge,  against  the  truly  plane  surface  of 
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i  employed  E  vertieal  oa£iMrd 


the  flange  F  of  the  snpply  pipe,  upon  which  flange  it  tnma  roimd, 
making  a  good  joint  with  vraj  litUe  friction. 

Another  form  of  this  anungement 
consists  in  having  the  animlar  recess 
and  collar  within  which  the  tube  E 
£te,  at  the  end  of  the  supply  pipe,  and 
the  flange  against  which  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tube  presses,  at  the  end  of 
the  neck  of  the  wheel. 

To  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the 
friction  and  wear  of  pivote  or  other 
bearings,  the  vertical  shaft  should  be 
loaded  with  a  weighli  sufficient  to 
balajuce  tile  pressure  of  the  water  on 
the  area  of  the  openings  «t  the  ueck 
of  the  wheel,  or  of  the  supply  pipe, 
whichever  is  tie  g^xatber. 

AtmiHhw  BiAda  af  balancing  the 
preswu»  iir  Aot  devised  by  Mr. 
Sedtenba^ei^  wAo-hae  in  some  a 

flow  dbubte  turbine,  conssting  of  a  pair  c^  leaddoii  iiriteels  at  Qio 
two  endfi  of  one  horizontal  shaft,  supplied  from  the  soma  interme- 
diate horiamtal  snpply  cylinder,  to  which  the  water  ia  intecduced 
by  a  pipe  at  one  side.  This  construction  is  suitable  to  bigh  falls, 
and  possesses  a  further  advantage  in  tbo  fact  that  iAa  shaft  rests  on 
horizontaljoumals  and  bearings,  which  ai-e  more  eaaly  kept  in  ordei- 
than  pivots. 

I80.    ThoniHn'B    TuUnc,    or    Torfex    WKeel. — Ttus  wheel,   the 

invention  of  Professor  James  Thomson  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
is  the  only  example  yet  in  use  of  the  inward  flow  turbine,  whose 
general  lieory  has  been  explained  in  Section  1  of  the  present 
Chapter. 

The  following  description  is  for  the  most  part  extracted  from  a 
paper  by  the  inventor  in  the  Beport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
A^ociation  in  I8S2. 

There  is  a  diflerence  in  the  constroction  of  this  turbine  for  high 
and  for  low  &J1b,  analogous  to  that  which  is  found  in  Foumeyron's 
turbine ;  that  is  to  say,  for  low  fiiUs  the  supply  chamber  may  be  an 
open  tank ;  while  for  high  fulls  it  must  generally  be  a  closed  Tesael, 
supplied  by  a  pipe  imai  an  elevated  reservoir.  Fig.  78  is  a  vertical 
section,  and  flg.  79  a  horizontal  section  and  plan  of  a  high  presBure 
vortex  wheel,  for  a  Sill  of  about  thirty-seven  feet.  The  dimenaioi» 
of  these  fignree  are  n  of  the  real  dimensions ;  a  diagram  of  port  of 
the  wheel  on  a  aomswhai.  larger  scale  is  added,  to  diow  the  form,  of 
thevaue& 
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A  A  IB  the  wheel,  B  its  shaft.    The  vheel  occapies  the  uAasJ 
tJuxmier,  vMch  is  the  central  part  of  the  upper  divisioii  of  a  atroag 


cast  iron  case  C  C.  The  lower  division  D  D  of  that  case  is  called 
the  supply  chamher;  it  receives  the  water  from  the  supplj^  pipe  "E, 
and  delivers  it  through  four  Urge  openings  marked  F,  into  the 
guide  blade  chamher,  which  is  the  oiit«r  part  of  the  upper  division 
of  the  case.  There  are  four  gnide  blades  marked  G ;  the  figure  of 
«ach  of  them,  near  the  wheel,  ia  nearly  that  of  a  quadixtnt  of  the 
Bame  radius  with  the  wheel  j  beyond  the  quadnmtal  portion  the^ 
are  Bometimea  straigbt,  sad  sometimes  curved  the  reverse  way. 
The  four  openings  marked  H,  between  the  gnide  blades,  regnlate, 
hy  their  area  (0„  Article  178),  the  volume  of  water  supplied  per 
seoond,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the  wheeL  To  vary  these 
openings,  the  guide  blad^  are  moveable  about  gudgeons  near  their 
points,  seen  as  small  circles  ia  fig.  79  ;  these  gudgeons  are  sunk  in 
tiie  roof  and  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  do  not  impede  the  flow  of 
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tbe  water.     The  guide  blades  are  connected  by  a  set  of  lereia  and 
linka  with  a  epindle  K,  by  turning  which,  they  caa  all  four  ba 


Kg.  79. 
shifted  at  once,  so  as  to  make  any  required  angle  (<•)  witb  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel     {The  advantagee  of  thia  mode  of  regnla- 
tion  have  already  been  stated  in  Article  179.) 

The  water,  after  passing  through  the  passages  between  the 
vanes  of  the  wheel,  is  delivered  into  the  central  opening  of  the 
wheel,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  any  whirling  motion  left;  it 
then  escapes  at  once  upwards  sjid  downwards  through  the  two 
outlets  of^  that  opening.  L  L  are  two  pieces  called  joint  ringg, 
fitted  to  those  central  outlets,  and  ai^usted  by  means  of  studs  and 
nuts,  so  as  to  come  as  close  to  the  wheel  as  is  possible  without 
rubbing  against  it,  in  order  to  prevent  leaking  of  v^ter  between 
the  wheel  and  its  case. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  passes  through  an  oil-ti^ 
box  into  the  pivot  box  M.  and  terminates  in  an  invert^  cup,  ci 
tuning  a  concave  brass  disc,  which  rests  on  the  convex  top  of  a 
fixed  steel  pin.  The  pin  is  fixed  in  a  bridge  N,  and  is  capable  of 
being  set  to  the  proper  level  by  means  of  a  cross  bridge  0,  with 
adjusting  screwa  The  cup  of  the  pivot  is  supplied  with  oil  throu^ 
•  small  pipe  snok  in  a  groove  in  the  shaft  R 
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!SIr.  Thomson  states  in  a  note^  that  he  has  found  that  the  pivots 
last  well  without  oil,  hy  simply  admitting  the  &«e  access  of  the 
water.  Of  late,  lignum-vitsB,  set  endwise,  and  kept  constantly  wet. 
Las  been  found  a  good  material  for  the  beaiiags  of  such  pivots. 

Four  vertical  tie  bolts,  marked  P,  tie  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
oaae  together,  to  enable  it  to  resist  tiie  jmssore^of  the  water. 

The  value  of  the  ratio  n  of  the  internal  to  the  external  radius,  in 

those  tnrbisesi  is  usually  ^ ;  that  of  the  obliquity  of  the  inner  ends 

.flt'JA0  rnam  fi,  ranges  &om  SQf^  to  45^    Applying  the  formulse  of 

/JlkHides  V15  and  177  to  these  data,  and  assuming  the  loss  of 

\WMBgy  by  fiietion  to  be  one^fifth,  so  that  1  •— ^^^=r  *8,  we  find  the 

]:,ti(>Ilawing  rwults : — 


dtT 

J2gh 

30°  '693  'g6  77 

36°  -685  -93  75 

45°  '667  -89  71 


-  Efficiency.. ,(1,) 


These  results  are  in  accordance  'with  the  fact,  that  the  average 
efficiency  of  vortex  wheels  has  been  found  in  practice  to  be  about 
•75. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  in  the  openings  between  the  guide 
blades  is 

v^  see  ei  =  Zj^8ecet  J  2gh^; (2.) 

the  effective  area  of  those  passages  (takiug  c  =  '9  for  the  co-efficient 
of  contraction)  is  very  nearly 

Oi=-9  X  2xr6sin«; (3.) 

where  b  is  the  clear  depth  of  the  guide  blade  chamber ;  hence  the 
volume  of  flow  is 

Q  =  Oi  ^1  sec  «c  =  '9  X  2  'X'rb  '  tan  «; (4.) 

and  the  angle  »  of  obliquity  of  the  guide  blades  required  to  deliver 
a  given  flow  per  second,  may  be  computed  by  the  formula 

.  10 Q  ,.. 

9  X  27rrh  ^   ^ 

but  care  should  be  taken  to  make  r  and  h  such,  that  tan  «  during 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  wheel  shall  deviate  as  little  as  possible 
ixojSL  n  tan  fi ;  that  is,  with  the  usual  proportions,  ^  tan  fi.  The 
xeasons  for  this  are  given  in  Article  173. 

The  crowns  of  the  wheel  shown  in  the  figure  approximate  to  the 
Ibrm  recommended  in  Aiticle  172. 
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OF  PLUID-ON-F 
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—la  the  engines  to  whicli  the 
present  Chapter  relates,  motion  Eigaiost  resistance  ib  prodaced  in  one 
portjon  of  fluid  by  the  direct  impulBe  of  another  portion  of  fluid,  the 
driven  portion  of  the  fluid  doing  the  duty  of  a  float  board,  or  vane. 

Such  machines  may  be  divided  into  two  clasaea — 

L  Those  in  which  the  energy  of  a  mass  of  liquid  descending 
from  a  small  height  is  made  to  raise  a  small  portion  of  that  mass  to 
a  greater  height :  this  class  consists  of  the  "  Mydnmiic  Bam." 

IL  Those  in  whichastreamoffluidmimngat  first  with  a  certtun 
velocity,  drives  and  carries  along  with  it  an  additional  stream,  the 
two  atreams  finally  mingling  and  moving  togeUier  with  a  velocity 
less  than  that  of  the  driving  stream.  This  class  comprehends  the 
jet  pump,  the  water  blower,  the  blast  pipe,  and  the  injector. 

187.  HT^mniic  Bam — This  machine,  a  well  known  invention  of 
Montgolfier's,  is  used  where  a  considerable  flow  of  water  with  a 
moderate  fall  is  available,  to  raise  a  small  portion  of  that  flow  to  a^ 
height  exceeding  that  of  the  ML 

To  supply  it  with  watei,  a 
weir  is  to  be  erected  across  a 
stream,  so  as  to  form  a  pond,  as 
if  for  a  water  wheel.  Tiom  the 
lower  part  of  that  pond  comes 
the  supply  pipe  A,  fig.  80,  In 
the  course  of  that  pipe  is  the 
waste  valve  chamber  E,  contain- 
ing a  conical  clack  which  opens 
downwards,  and  which  is  laree 
enough  to  let  the  flow  of  the 
supply  pipe  pass  without  con- 
traction. D  is  the  tail  race,  for  Kfr  80. 
cairying  away  the  water  wMch  escapes  from  the  waste  valve. 

At  the  end  of  the  supply  pipe  is  a  small  air  vessel  C,  for  diminish- 
ing the  violence  of  shocks. 

E  are  clacks  ^»ening  from  the  supply  pipe  into  the  laiger  and 
outer  air  vessel  F,  fi^m  the  bottom  of  which  the  dischai^  pipe  is 
seen  to  rise,  for  tie  purpose  of  conveying  a  certain  portion  of  the 
water  to  the  required  elevation. 
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A  small  relief  clack  opens  from  a  passage  communicating  with 
the  external  air,  into  the  inner  air  vessel.  When^the  quantity  of 
air  in  that  vessel  becomes  deficient,  periods  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  action  of  the  machine,  when  the  pressure  within  the  vessel  fidls 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  then  the  relief  clack  admits  a 
small  quantity  of  air,  to  supply  the  loss  caused  by  its  diffusion  in 
the  water. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  hydraulic  ram  : — 

Suppose  the  waste  clack  to  have  been  shut,  by  pressure  from 
within,  and  to  fall  suddenly  open,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  that 
pressure.  The  water  begins  to  flow  from  the  reservoir  through  the 
supply  pipe  and  out  at  the  waste  clack,  with  a  gradually  increasing 
vdociiy.  At  length  that  velocity  reaches  a  maximum,  being  the 
velocity  of  steady  flow  which  the  head  in  the  pond  is  capable  of 
maintsaning  through  the  supply  pipe  and  its  outlet.  The  weight 
and  load  of  the  waste  clack  are  so  adjusted,  that  the  impulse  of  the 
current  upon  it  with  this  velocity  raises  it,  and  causes  it  suddenly 
to  shut. 

Thus  the  current  through  the  supply  pipe  is  abruptly  checked. 
The  water  between  the  reservoir  and  the  waste  clack  still  tends  to 
advance,  by  its  momentum,  and  compresses  the  water  between  the 
waste  clack  chamber  and  the  air  vessels,  and  the  air  in  the  smaller 
idr  vesseL  In  an  inappreciably  short  time  the  pressure  becomes  a 
Jittle  more  intense  than  that  in  the  outer  air  vessel;  that  is,  than 
the  pressure  due  to  the  height  to  which  a  portion  of  the  water  is  to 
be  lifted.  Then  the  clacks  E  open,  and  water  passes  into  the  air 
vessel  against  the  higher  pressure,  and  thence  up  the  discharge  pipe, 
vnial  the  energy  of  the  mass  of  water  in  the  supply  pipe  is  so  far 
expended,  that  its  pressure  can  no  longer  keep  the  clacks  E  open, 
nor  the  waste  clack  shut.  Then  the  clacks  E  shut,  the  waste  clack 
opens,  and  the  operation  besins  anew. 

The  following  are  rules  given  by  Eytelwein  as  the  results  of  his 
experiments : — 

Let  Q  be  the  whole  supply  of  water  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  of 
which  q  is  lifted  to  the  height  h  above  the  pond,  and  Q  -  ^  runs  to 
waste  at  the  depth  H  below  the  pond; 

L,  the  length  of  the  supply  pipe,  fi'om  the  pond  to  the  waste  clack ; 

D,  its  diameter  in  feet;  then 

D=  V(1-63Q);  L  =  H  +  ^  +  gx2feet;)  .^  v 

volume  of  air-vessel  =  volume  of  feed-pipe ;  J 

^^""''y'  (q^|h = ^"^^  -  ^'^V  H-  ''^^^  s  ^°^  """^  \  ...(2.) 

exceed  20;) 
or,  l'i'n  +  jjpjr)  nearly,  when ^ does  not  exceed  12 (2a.) 
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187  A,  Jet  Pamp. — This  machine  works  by  means  of  the  tendency 
of  a  stream  or  jet  of  fluid  to  drive  or  carry  contiguous  particles  of 
fluid  along  with  it.  The  general  nature  of  its  construction  is  repre- 
sented by  &g,  81.  A  is  the  jet  pipe,  by  which  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  is  bix)ught  from  an  elevated  source ;  B  is  the  suction  pipe,  by 
which  another  portion  of  water  is  drawn 
from  a  low  leveL  C  is  the  contracted 
throat  of  the  passage,  at  or  a  little  behind 
which  is  the  nozzle  of  the  jet ;  D  is  the 
trumpet-mouthed  spout  in  which  the  jet 
mingles  with  the  stream  frt)m  below, 
carries  it  forward,  and  causes  a  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  behind  the  nozzle,  and  in 
the  suction  pipe,  sufficient  to  make  the 
water  rise. 

Contrivances  depending  on  the  same  principle  with  this  machine 
have  long  been  known ;  but  the  water  jet  pump,  in  its  present 
form,  was  invented  by  Professor  James  Thomson,  and  first  described 
in  the  Keport  of  the  British  Association  for  1852.     In  the  report 
of  that  body  for  1853,  Mr.  Thomson  published  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  a  small  scale  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  jet  pump.^. 
The  greatest  efficiency  was  found  to  take  place  when  the  deptlu 
from  which  the  water  was  drawn  by  the  suction  pipe  was  about. . 
nine-tenths  of  the  height  from  which  the  water  fell  to  form  the  jet;, 
the  flow  up  the  suction  pipe  being  in  that  case  about  (mefifii,  of ' 
that  of  the  jet,  and  the  efficiency,  consequently, 

This  is  but  a  low  efficiency;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be 
increased  by  improvements  in  the  proportions  of  the  machine. 

The  WATER  BLOWER,  in  which  a  shower  of  water,  fjEdling  in  drops . 
within  a  vertical  cylinder  with  holes  in  its  sides,  carries  a  current 
of  air  down  with  it,  which  is  expelled  through  a  nozzle  near  the  = 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  is  a  machine  on  the  same  principle  with  the ; 
jet  pump.     Its  efficiency  is  said  to  be  about  0*15. 

The  BLAST  PIPE,  the  most  important  of  (Jeorge  Stephenson^s  im-- 
provements  in  the  locomotive  engine,  is  an  example  of  the  samct* 
kind  of  action,  which  will  be  mentioned  again  in  its  proper  place  ; 
80  also  is  Mr.  Gumey's  steam  jet  ventilator  for  mines. 
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OF  WINDHILLB. 

188.  Genenil  Ocacripiioii. — The  energy  of  the  wind,  in  driving 
a  windmill,  is  exerted  upon  a  wheel,  or  fan,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  vanes  called  sails,  radiating  from  a  horizontal  or  slightly 
inclined  shaft  called  the  toind  shaft,  which  is  kept  always  turned 
endwise  towards  the  wind. 

The  inclination  of  the  wind  shaft  to  the  horizon  is  from  5°  to  15°; 
its  object  is  to  make  the  sails  revolve  clear  of  the  tower  or  other 
building  which  contains  the  mill. 

There  are  two  methods  of  enabling  the  wheel  always  to  face  the 
wind.  In  a  ''post  mill,**  the  whole  machine,  with  its  framework 
and  casing,  turns  upon  a  pivot  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  post,  and  is 
shifted  when  the  wind  changes,  by  means  of  a  long  horizontal  lever. 
In  a  "  totver  miU,**  or  "  smock  miU"  there  is  a  fixed  tower  with  a 
rotating  cap;  the  cap  supports  the  wind  shaft,  and  is  turned  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows,  by  apparatus  which  is  some- 
times controlled  by  hand,  but  oftener  self-acting.  The  remainder 
of  the  mechanism  is  supported  by  a  stationary  ^me. 

The  obliquity  of  a  windmill  sail,  or  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  its  plane  of  revolution,  is  called  its  weather. 

Fig.  82  is  a  front  view  of  the  frame  or  skeleton  of  a  common 
windmill  sail.  C  is  the  end  of  the  wind  shaft,  fit)m  IJ  foot  to  2 
feet  square,  if  of  wood ;  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  if  of 
iron.  C  A  B  is  the  arm,  or  whip,  of  one  of  the  sails,  usually  from 
30  feet  to  40  feet  long,  8  inches  to  10  inches  square  at  the  inner 
^nd,  and  about  |  of  these  dimensions  at  the  outer  end.  From  A  D 
to  B  £  are  the  ha/rs  of  the  sail — slender  wooden  rods,  from  15  to  18 
inches  apart.  AB  is  the  leading  or  foremost  edge  of  the  sail, 
which  in  the  present  example  lies  along  the  whip  itself:  in  some 
sails,  a  small  portion,  called  the  leading  sail,  extends  before  the 
whip. 

Fig.  83  sHbws  the  frame  of  the  sail,  as  seen  edgeways ;  fig.  84  is 
A  diagram  of  the  sail,  as  seen  endways,  in  which  O  P  and  0  Q  show 
the  positions  of  the  bars  at  the  top  and  at  the  inner  end  of  the  sail 
respectively :  these  two  figures  show  how  the  weather  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  inner  end  of  the  sail  to  the  tip,  for  reasons 
wbU^  will  appear  in  the  next  Article. 
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The  leading  eaU,  when  there  is  one,  it  nsnally  covered  with  thia> 
boards;  the  mam  body  of  the  Bail,  eitiier  witti  oaavM,  or  wltit  ft 


>f  narrow  boards  called 
■valvea,  capable  of  being  adjosted 
to  different  tmglee,  in  a  mannw 
to  be  afterwards  described. 

189.  onini  PriHcirkK— The 
reduction  of  the  art  of  designing 
windmills  to  general  priudples 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  an 
experimental  investigation  by 
Smeaton,  communicated  to  the 
Hoyal  Society  in  1759,  and  re- 
published in  Tredgold's  TtocU 
<m,  Hydravlica. 

The  general  principles  esta- 
blished by  Smeaton  are  to  a 
certain  extent  capable  of  b^g 
expressed  by  a  proper  adapta- 
tion of  the  foiTnulffl  of  Article 
144,  Case  T.,  equations  49  to 
15 — a  term  being  Bubtracted  to 
represent  loss  of  energy  by  fric- 
tion between  the  air  and  the 
sail,  as  follows : — 

Let  D  denote  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  air ; 

Q,  the  volume  of  air  which 
acts  on  the  e^  or  part  of  a 
eail,  under  consideration,  in 
cubic  feet  per  second ; 

V,  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  in 
feet  per  second. 

If  «  be  taken  to  represent  the 
sectional  area  of  the  cylinder, 
«r  annular    cylinder  of   wind   * 
through  which  the  sail,  or  part 
ail,  in  question  sweeps  ' 


m^ 


h; 


thee 


e  of  its  revolution,  we  may  put 


••(1) 


where  c  is  a  co-efficient  to  be  found  empirically. 

As  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  distinguish  between  that  factor  in  the  power  of  % 
windmill  which  depends  on  the  goantity  of  wind  that  acts  ap}a  it. 
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and  that  factor  which  expresses  the  diminution  of  efficiency  by  the 
fxiction  ofihA  ahaft,  it  is  best  to  make  the  co-efficient  c,  in  the  above 
equation,  comprehend  the  allowance  for  that  friction :  and  this 
b^g  understood,  it  appears  from  experimental  data  by  Smeaton, 
to  be  afterwards  referml  to,  that  for  a  windmill  with  four  sails 
proportioned  in  the  best  manner,  if  «  be  taken  for  the  sectional  area 
of  the  whoU  cylinder  of  wind  in  which  the  wheel  rotates, 

e  =  0-75  nearly (2.) 

The  friction  of  the  air  will  be  separately  allowed  for. 

Let  Z  denote  the  wocUker  of  the  sail ;  then  because  the  direction 
of  motion  of  each  point  in  the  sail  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
wind,  we  must  make,  in  the  formula  of  Article  144, 

I  =  90®  —  f,  and  cos  J  =  sin  f. 

Consider  a  narrow  band  of  a  sail  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  let  i«  be  its  velocity. 

The  VEhde  velocity  of  the  wind  relatively  to  this  band  is  Jv^-i-u^; 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  energy  lost  through  the  friction  of 
the  air  is  propoitional  to  the  square  of  that  velocity,  we  may  put 
for  that  lost  energy,  per  pound  of  the  cubing  stream  oftoind, 

/•^. w 

/being  a  co-efficient  of  friction,  to  be  found  empirically. 

From  data  by  Smeaton,  to  be  afterwards  referred  to,  it  appears 
that  the  probable  value  of  this  co-efficient  for  the  best  sails  is 

/=  0O16 (3  A.) 

Then  modifying  the  symbols  in  equation  50,  as  already  described, 
and  deducting  the  loss  of  energy  by  aerial  friction,  we  find  for  the 
usefrd  work  per  second  done  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  band^ 
or  bands  of  sail,  that  sweep  through  the  stream  of  air  whose  seo* 
tional  area  is  a, 

Jiu=:clD8V'^-i  2ttt?  -cos  f  sin{:-w2(2  sin^  Z+f)''fv^.\ 
=  cD«i?-^|wvsin2^-w2(i^cos2f  +f)  -/«^  }  (*• ) 
Dividing  this  by  —5 — ,  the  whole  energy  per  second  of  the 
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stream  of  ^frmd,  we  find  for  the  efficiency  of  the  action  of  that 
fitream 

The  ratio  of  the  speed  of  greatest  efficiency  for  a  given  weaiher  C% 
to  the  speed  of  the  wind,  is 


,(6.) 


t^  __  sin  2  ^ 

f;~  2(1 -cos 2 {:+/)' 

The  efficiency  corresponding  to  that  speed  is 

U(l-cos2{:+/)    -^  )' ^*'' 

and  the  useful  work  corresponding  to  that  efficiency 

«x«x=ci>-^(i(r:^|f+7)-/} (8.) 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  results  of  these  fonmdsB^ 
taking,  as  already  stated,/ =  0*016,  c  =  0*75  :— 


f  263 

13°  1-86  029  }^ (9.) 

19**  1-41 

It  will  afterwards  be  shown  within  what  limits  these  formulae  are 
applicable. 

190.  The  Bert  F«nii  and  Prop«Tti«M  •f  Saiii»  as  determined 
experimentally  by  Smeaton,  are  as  follows  : — 

In  fig.  85,  A  is  the  wind  shaft;  AC,  the  whip  of  one  sail; 
B  D  E  C,  the  main  or  following  division  of  the  sail,  which  i» 
rectangular;  £  F  C,  the  leading  £vision  of  the  sail,  which  is  trian- 
gular. 

The  following  are  the  best  proportions  : — 


.:r-^        5 


AB=:^AC;  BC  =  5^AC; 
o  0 

2 


(1.) 


BD==CB  =  ^AC;  CT=:f^AO 

The  following  are  the  best  values  for  the  angh  of  weoUher  at 
different  distances  from  Ae  axis ;«- 
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Distance  in  $ixih8  I  ^ 

o^ATB, )  (first  bai> 


19^     IS' 


4        5^ 

(tip)     -(2.) 

16^     i3°i     f 

for  the  tips  of  His  sails^ 


Weather,  f, iS'' 

c      «       191.  The -^-  -^   

weathered  as  above,  was  found  by  Smeaton  to  be 
about  2-6  times  the  velocity  of  the  wind;  that  is, 

for  f  =  7^  1^1  =  2-6  V (1.) 

It  is  from  this  experimental  result  that  the  value 
of  the  co-efficient  of  friction  employed  in  Articlo 
189  has  been  deduced,  viz.,/=  0*016. 

The  result  computed  in  the  same  Article,  that 

for  r  =  19°,  ^  =  1-41,  indicates  that  19^  is  the 

V 

proper  angle  of  weather  for  a  point  about  the 
middle  of  the  sail;  which  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. 

The  application  of  the  formulae  of  that  Article  to 
all  parts  of  the  sail  would  give  it  a  slightly  convex 
surface ;  but  Smeaton  found  a  slightly  concave  surface  (as  indicated 
by  Table  2,  Article  190)  to  be  somewhat  more  efficient;  upon 
which  he  observes,  "  that  when  the  wind  falls  upon  a  concave  sur- 
face, it  is  an  advantage  to  the  power  of  the  whole,  though  every 
part,  taken  separately,  shoidd  not  be  disposed  to  the  best  advantage." 
It  further  appears,  that  the  formulae  shoidd  not  be  applied 
l^etween  the  middle  and  the  inner  end  of  the  sail,  it  being  better  to 
preserve  nearly  the  same  angle  of  weather  throughout  that  part  of  it. 
192.  P«wer  and  Efflciency. — ^The  efiective  power  of  a  windmill, 
as  Smeaton  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  as  equations  4  and  8 
of  Article  189  indicate,  varies  as  8,  the  sectional  area  of  the  acting 
stream  of  idnd;  that  is,  for  similar  wheels,  as  the  squa/res  of  ike  radii. 
The  value  0*75,  assigned  to  the  midtiplier  c  in  Article  189,  is 
f oiuided  on  the  fact  ascertained  by  Smeaton,  that  the  effective  poiDer 
<fa  vjindmill  with  sails  of  the  heat  form^  and  abovJt  15^  feet  radius , 
vnth  a  breeze  of  13  feet  per  second,  is  aboiU  one  horse-power.  In 
the  computations  founded  on  that  fact,  the  mean  angle  of  weather 
^is  made  =  13^,  and /= '016  as  before.     Then  makmg  the  radius 

A  B  =  r,  and  the  area  of  the  cylinder  of  wind, 

«  =  xr2, 

equation  8  of  Article  189  becomes  as  follows: — 

Itit^  =  0-29-^-,,^;, 


.(1.) 
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being  the  effective  power  at  the  best  speed,  when  the  tips  of  the 
sails  move  at  2*6  times  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

To  find  the  effective  power  at  any  speed,  equation  i  is  referted 
to,  which,  when  ^=13°,  becomes — 

Rw  =  0-75^-»r2  |o-438wt;— 0-117w2_0-016»«l(2.) 

The  value  of  D, — ^the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air, — ^may  be 
found  exactly  by  means  of  Tables  II.  and  III.  at  the  end  of  this 
volume;  but  taking  it  on  an  average  at  0*075  lb.,  the  above 
formulsB  become, — 

R^wi =0*022  ^-xr2; (1a.) 

R w  =  0056 -^ -xrs 1 0*438 WW -0*117^2 -0016 1;2 1 (2a.) 

From  equation  1  it  appears  that  a  windmill  of  the  best  form  and 
proportions,  with  the  tips  of  the  sails  moving  at  2*6  times  the  speed 
of  the  breeze,  has  an  effective  power  equal  to  iSnr  of  the  actual 
energy  of  the  cylinder  of  wind  which  passes  it  in  a  second. 

193.  Tower  mui.— Seif-Acting  Cap. — ^Fig.  86  is  a  vertical  section, 
xtnd  fig.  87  a  horizontal  section,  of  the  top  of  a  tower  mill,  with 
its  self-acting  cap. 

A  A  A  is  the  tower ;  B  B  B  the  cap,  whose  lower  edge  is  an 
iron  ring,  resting  on  a  circle  of  rollers  which  rest  on  another  iron 
ring  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  are  kept  at  their  proper  distance 
apart  by  an  intermediate  ring  R,  in  which  their  axes  have  bearings. 
n,  a,  a,  a  are  blocks  with  horizontal  guide  rollers. 

C  is  a  circular  rack  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 

S  is  the  wind  shaft,  carrying  a  bevel  wheel  D,  which  drives  a 
bevel  wheel  on  the  upright  shaft  "N,  through  which  motion  is  given 
to  the  machinery  of  the  milL 

From  the  back  of  the  cap  projects  the  frame  L  L,  carrying  the 
fan  M,  which  through  a  train  of  wheelwork  marked  b  and  c  c, 
drives  the  pinion  f,  which  works  in  the  rack  c,  already  mentioned. 
"When  the  wind  wheel  faces  the  wind,  the  fan  is  turned  edgewise 
towards  the  wind,  and  remains  at  rest.  So  soon  as  the  wind 
changes  its  direction,  it  makes  the  fan  rotate  in  one  direction  or 
another,  and  so  drives  the  pinion  /,  which  makes  the  cap  turn 
imtil  the  wind  wheel  again  faces  the  wind. 

The  bevel  wheel  D  on  the  wind  shaft  is  often  used  also  as  a 
hrake-wheel,  its  rim  being  encircled  by  a  flexible  brake  (Article  49). 

194.  BeeflBg,  w  Begniation  •f  Saiik — ^The  old  method  of  cover* 
ing  a  windmill  sail  was  with  a  sheet  of  canvas,  of  which  a  greater 
or  less  extent  could  be  spread  according  to  the  stren^  ol  ^Vk^  ^^ix&&. 
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Tarious  methods  hare  been  invented  for  varTUig  the  sttt&ce 
exposed  to  the  viaA  while  the  mill  is  in  motion,  such  as  rollen, 
vftm  which  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  canvas  can  be  rolled  np; 


'^N^p^ 


Fig,  87. 

(oarda  furling  1^  aliding  behind  each  other  like  the  sticks  of  a  fim ; 

Mkdbpaids  tomuig  on  axes  into  different  positions,  like  the  bora  of 

M  Vmetian  blind.    The  last  method,  the  invetitioii  of  Sir  William 

^Uift^  h  niuBtated  in  fi^  88  ajod  69.    Fig.  SS  is  a  aide  view, 
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£g.  89,  a  front  view.     A  is  the  trind  ehaR,  wlacb.  is  hollow;  B  C, 

a  rod  passing  througli  it;  C,  a  swivel,  to  enable  the  foremost  end 

of  the  rod  to  rotate  -with  the 

shaft ;  CD,  the  hinder  end  of  th« 

rod,  which  is  a  toothed  tack,  /V. 

■working  with  the  pinion  E;  r,a  ^=31 

drum  on  the  axis  of  that  pinion ; 

Q,  a  cord  wound  on  it,  from 

which  hangs  a  weight  W;  I,  a 

guide  roller  for  the  rack. 

K  is  the  head  of  the  rod 
B  C,  connected  by  links  L  with 
the  levers  M,  which  torn  on 
bearers  carried  by  the  project- 
ing In-acketa  N.  F  b  a  rack; 
V,  a  guide  roller ;  Q,  a  pinion ; 
R,  a  lever ;  S,  a  rod,  connected 
with  all  the  levers  for  moving 
the  valvet,  or  transverse  boards, 
which,   when   shut,   or   tamed 

flatwise  to  the  wind,  fill  the  spaces  between  the  bars  of 
the  sail,  and  make  a  oontinuouB  flat  surface ;  when 
opened,  or  turned  edgewise  to  the  wind,  allow  it  to 
pass  through  with  little  action  on  the  sail ;  and  when 
turned  into  intermediate  positions,  give  the  same  efiect 
with  a  greater  or  less  sur&ce  of  saiL  Each  sail  has 
rimiluT  apparatus. 

The  axes  on  which  the  valves  turn  are  placed  nearer 
to  one  edge  than  to  the  other,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  tends  to  open  them.  It  is  oppcraed  by  the 
weight  W,  which  tends  to  close  them.  The  valves 
adjust  their  own  obliquity,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  balances  the  wei^t  W ;  and  thus  the  ejbrt  of  the 
wind  on  the  sails  is  maintained  nearly  constant  throng 
all  variations  of  its  speed. 


rig.ae. 


PART  IIL 

OF  STEAM  AND   OTHER  HEAT  ENGINES. 


195.  Natnre  and  IMrldon  mt  the  Sabjcct. — It  is  bdieved  to  bave 

been  first  remarked  by  George  Stepbensoiiy  that  the  original  source 
of  the  power  of  heat  engines  is  the  son,  whose  beams  famish  the 
energy  that  enables  v^etables  to  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and 
so  to  form  a  store  of  carbon  and  of  its  combustible  compounds^ 
afterwards  used  as  fueL  The  combination  of  that  fuel  with 
oxygen  in  furnaces  produces  the  state  of  heat,  which  being  com- 
municated to  some  fluid,  such  as  water,  causes  it  to  exert  an 
augmented  pressure,  and  occupy  an  incr^u^  volume;  and  those 
changes  are  made  available  for  the  driving  of  mechanism. 

According  to  a  speculation  originated  by  Mr.  Waterston,  and 
modified  and  developed  by  Prof  Sir  "William  Thomson,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  produced  by  the  fall  of  a  shower  of  matter  into  it ;  so 
that  the  original  source  of  the  power  of  heat  is  gravitation. 

In  the  present  treatise  we  are  concerned  with  those  operations 
only  in  the  obtaining  of  mechanical  energy  by  means  of  heat,  which 
are  performed  after  the  foel  has  been  procured  in  a  state  fit  for  use. 

The  present  part  of  this  treatise  consists  of  two  main  divisions; 
the  first  treating  of  those  laws  of  the  relations  amongst  the  pheno- 
mena of  chemi(^  combination,  heat  and  mechanical  energy,  upon 
which  the  work  and  efficiency  of  heat  engines  depend :  the  second, 
of  the  structure  and  operation  of  those  engines. 

The  former  of  those  main  divisions  consists  of  three  subdivisions, 
the  first  treating  of  relations  amongst  the  phenomena  of  heat  them- 
selves; the  second,  of  combustion,  or  the  production  of  heat  by 
chemical  action;  and  the  third,  of  the  relations  between  heat  and 
mechanical  energy,  whose  principles  form  the  science  of  thekmo- 

DYNAMICS. 

The  latter  of  the  two  main  divisions  consists  of  two  subdivisions, 
the  first  relating  to  the  apparatus  by  which  heat  is  obtained  from 
burning  fuel,  and  communicated  to  a  fluid,  which  apparatus,  in  the 
steam  engine,  comprehends  the  furnace  and  boiler;  the  second, 
relating  to  the  apparatus  by  which  the  heated  fluid  is  made  to  per- 
form work  by  driving  mechanism,  being  the  *^ engine**  proper,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  furnace  and  boiler. 
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CHAPTER  L 

OF  RELATIONS  AMONGST  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  HEAT. 

196.  Kou  HeiiBcd  and  ]>Mcribed. — The  word  ^^heat"  isusedin 
two  senses — 

I.  A  certain  class  of  sensations. 

IL  That  condition  of  bodies  which  consists  in  the  capacity  for 
producing  such  sensations. 

It  is  in  the  second  of  those  senses  that  the  word  will  be  employed 
in  this  treatise. 

The  condition  called  heat  has  other  properties  besides  that  by 
which  it  has  been  defined.    Of  these  the  principal  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  Heat  is  trans/errihle  from  one  body  to  another ;  that  is^  one 
body  can  heat  another  by  becoming  less  hot  itself;  and  the  ten- 
<Iencies  to  effect  that  transfer  are  capable  of  being  compared 
together  by  means  of  a  scale  of  quantities  on  which  they  ^^pend, 
called  temperatvres, 

II.  The  transfer  of  the  condition  of  heat  between  two  bodies 
tends  to  bring  them  to  a  state  called  that  of  vmifoTTa  temperatu/rey 
et  which  the  transfer  ceases. 

III.  The  quantities  called  temperatures  are  accompanied  in  each 
body  by  certain  conditions  as  to  the  relations  between  density  and 
elasticity;  the  general  law  being,  that  the  hotter  a  body  is,  the  less 
is  its  dasticUy  offigwre,  or  tendency  to  preserve  a  definite  form  and 
arrangement  of  parts;  and  the  greater  its  elasticity  qfvoltmtej  that 
is,  its  tendency,  if  solid  or  liquid,  to  preserve  a  definite  volume,  and 
if  gaseous,  to  expand  indefinitely. 

rV.  The  condition  of  heat  is  a  condition  of  energy;  that  is,  of 
capacity  to  effect  changes.  One  of  those  changes  has  already  been 
mentioned  under  the  head  I.,  viz.,  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
heat  of  bodies  which  are  unequally  hot,  tending  to  bring  them  to 
uniformity  of  temperature.  Amongst  other  of  those  changes  are 
^changes  of  density^  changes  of  elasticity,  chemical,  electrical,  and 
magnetic  changes. 

Y.  The  condition  of  heat,  considered  as  a  kind  of  energy,  is 
<iapable  of  being  indirectly  measured,  so  as  to  be  expressed  as  a 
4]tiaiitity,  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  directly  measurable  effects 
^rhich  it  produces. 

FZ  T^en  the  condition  of  heat  is  thus  expressed  as  a  quantity, 
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it  is  found  to  be  subject,  like  other  forms  of  energy  (mechanical 
energy,  for  example,)  to  a  law  of  conservation;  that  is,  if  in  any 
system  of  bodies,  no  heat  is  expended  or  produced  through  changes 
other  than  changes  of  temperature,  then  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
in  the  system  cannot  be  changed  by  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
bodies;  but  what  one  body  loses,  another  gains;  and  if  there  are 
changes  other  than  changes  of  temperature,  then  if  by  those  changes 
the  total  heat  of  the  system  is  changed  in  amount,  that  change  is 
compensated  exactly  by  an  opposite  change  in  some  other  form  of 
energy. 

Although  the  present  chapter  treats  specially  of  relations  amongst 
the  phenomena  of  heat,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  explain  these  relations 
without  occasionally  referring  to  relations  between  phenomena  of 
heat,  and  other  classes  of  phenomena,  as  has  already  been  done  in 
the  preceding  general  description  of  heat. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

The  first  relates  to  the  measurement  of  temperature,  and  to  the 
phenomena  with  which  particidar  temperatures  are  accompanied. 

The  second  relates  to  the  measurement  and  comparison  of  quamr 
tUies  of  heat f  whether  such  as  are  lost  by  one  body  and  gained  by 
another  during  changes  of  temperature,  or  such  as  appear  and 
disappear  during  changes  of  other  kinds. 

The  third  relates  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  trcmsfer  ofheaJt 
takes  place  under  various  circumstances. 

Section  1. — Of  Tempercd/wresy  cmd  PkefMyriMfna  dependmg  on  them, 

197.  Bqaai  Temperatures. — ^Two  bodies  are  said  to  be  at  e^^ual 
temperatwres,  or  at  the  acvme  temperatmre,  when  there  is  no  tendency 
to  the  transfer  of  heat  from  either  to  the  other. 

198.  Fixed  Temperatures,  or  standard  temperatures,  are  tempera- 
Cures  identified  by  means  of  certain  phenomena  which  occur  at  them. 

The  most  important  and  useful  of  fixed  temperatures  is  that  of 
the  HELTiKa  OF  ICE  under  the  average  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
pressure  is  specified  for  the  sake  of  preciaon;  for  although  the 
variation  of  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  with  variations  of  pres- 
sure is  exceedingly  small,  it  is  still  appreciable. 

Next  in  importance  and  utility  is  the  boiling  point  op  pure 

WATEB  UNDEB  THE  AVEBAGE  ATMOSPHEBIC  PBESSUBE  of 

1 4  7      lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 
21x6 '3      lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  or 

29-922  inches,  or  760  millimetres  of  a  vertical  column  of 
mercury,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  or 

10,333  kilogrammes  on  the  square  mdtre. 
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There  are  many  other  phenomena  besides  the  melting  of  ice  and 
boiling  of  water  nnder  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  which  serve 
to  identify  fixed  temperatures;  but  the  two  phenomena  which  have 
been  specified  are  diosen,  because  of  the  precision  with  which 
they  can  be  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  standard  tem- 
peratures on  the  scales  of  thermometers,  or  instruments  for 
measuring  temperature. 

199.  ]»esi«ca  mf  Tempcnuiire— Perfisct  dmrn  Thciwictcr. — ^The 
two  standard  points  of  the  scale  of  temperatures  having  been  found, 
it  is  next  requisite  to  express  all  other  temperatures  by  means  of  a 
scale  of  degrees,  and  fractions  of  a  degree;  which  s^e  is  to  be 
graduated  according  to  the  magnitude  of  some  directly  measurable 
quantity  depending  on  temperature. 

The  quantity  chosen  for  that  purpose  is  the  product  of  the  pres- 
sure and  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  a  perfect  gas. 

A  PERFECT  GAS  is  a  substance  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  total 
pressure  exerted  by  any  number  of  portions  of  it,  at  a  given  tem- 
peratiu:e,  against  the  sides  of  a  vessel  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  is 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  which  each  such  portion  woxdd  exert  if 
endosed  in  the  vessel  separately  at  the  same  temperature;  in  other 
words,  a  substance  in  which  the  tendency  to  expand  of  each  appre- 
ciable mass,  how  small  soever,  that  is  diffused  through  a  given 
space,  is  a  property  independent  of  the  presence  of  otier  masses 
within  the  same  space.  Absolutely  perfect  gases  are  not  foimd  in 
nature;  every  gas  approximates  more  closely  to  the  condition  of  a 
perfect  gas  the  more  it  is  heated  and  rarefied;  and  air  is  sufficiently 
near  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas  for  thermometric  purposes. 

Let  Vq  denote  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  any  perfect  gas 
under  a  pressure  of  the  intensity  Pq,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  and  Pq  Vq  the  product  of  those  fkctors; — a  quantity  whose  value 
in  foot-pounds,  for  one  poimd  avoirdupois  of  air  and  other  gases,  is 
given  in  Table  U.,  at  the  end  of  this  volupae. 

Let  pi  Vj  be  the  corresponding  product  at  the  temperature  of 
water  boiling  imder  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Then  it  is  known  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Regnatdt  and 
Mr.  Rudberg,  that  these  two  products  bear  to  each  other  the  fol- 
lowing proportion : — 

^^^  =  1-365 (1.) 

Kow  let  To,  Tj,  denote  respectively  the  temperatures  of  melting 
ice  and  boiling  water  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  in  de- 
grees of  the  scale  of  a  perfect  gas  thermometer,  the  intervals  upon 
which  scale  correspond  with  the  intervals  between  the  values  of 
the  ratio  p  «?  -^  />o  % 
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Let  T  be  any  third  temperatore,  and  p  v  the  corpesponding  pro- 
duct of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  gas. 

Then  because  the  interval  Tj  —  To  corresponds  to  the  diiflference 
Pi  ^1—^0^0  _  Q,^Q^    .^  ^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^  interval  T  — T-,  corre- 

sponding  to  the  difierenoe  - — ZHSl^    must  have  the  following 

jPo^o 
value : — 

T       T  _ ^1  —  Tq    pv  —  poVo  .^v 

^~^'  -~M65"  '      p,v.       ^ ^^-^ 

and  this  equation  expresses  the  relation  between  interocUs  of  ten^ 
perature,  and  differences  of  the  product  p  v, 

200.  DiflfereMt  ThenuMiietvie  Settles. — The  number  of  degrees 
Tj  —  Tq  into  which  the  interval  between  the  two  standard  tem- 
peratures is  divided,  and  the  number  of  degrees.  Tq,  between  the 
zero  of  the  scale  and  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  are  arbitrary. 

On  Eean/mur^s  scale,  the  zero  is  the  tempera^re  of  meltmg  ice, 
and  Ti  —  To  =  80°  j  therefore, 

To  =  O^j  Ti  —  80^; 

0-365  ^oi;o  PoVq  ^    ^ 

On  the  Centigrade  scale,  used  in  France,  and  over  most  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  zero  is  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  and 
Tj  — -  To  =  100°  j  therefore. 

To  =  0°;  Ti  =  100°; 

T^To=  JS    .^^^^^^^«=274°^^^^^^..(2.) 
0-365  ^0^0  jPo^o 

On  FahrenheiCs  scale,  used  in  Britain  and  America,  the  zero  is 
an  arbitrary  point,  32°  below  the  temperature  of  melting  ice; 
Tj  — To=180°;  and  therefore. 

To  =  32°;  Tj  =  212°; 

T-To=  ^  .  ^IZlPo^  =  493°-2  ^JLTI^L^o.  .(3  ) 
0-365  PqVq  PqVo  ^   ^ 

In  the  present  treatise,  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  used  when  no  other  is 
Bpecilied. 

On  all  thermometric  scales,  temperatures  below  zero  are  reckoned 
downwards,  and  dietinguished  by  having  the  n^ative  sign 
fixed. 
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201.  AbMlate  Zer»— AbMlate  Tcaiperamre. — ^There  is  a  tempera- 
ture which  is  fixed  by  reasoning,  although  no  opportunity  ever 
occurs  of  observing  it;  and  that  is,  the  temperature  corresponding 
to  the  disappearance  of  gaseous  elasticity,  at  which  p  v  =  0. 

This  is  ixhed  the  absolute  zero  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer. 
By  reckoning  temperatures  from  it,  the  laws  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  depend  on  temperature  are  found  to  be  expressed  more 
simply  than  by  reckoning  from  any  ordinary  zero.  It  is  therefore 
the  most  suitable  zero  for  purposes  of  scientific  reasoning.  For  the 
purpose  of  recording  observations,  the  ordinary  zeros  are  more  con- 
venient, because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  absolute  zero  from  any 
temperature  which  is  ever  observed. 

Temperatures  reckoned  from  the  absolute  zero  are  called  abso- 
lute TEMPERATURES.  In  this  treatise,  they  will  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  r. 

Let  Tq  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice;  and  Tj^  that  of 
boiling  water,  imder  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Let  r  be  any  third  absolute  temperature. 

Then 

"""    0-365    ' ^    ' 

Ti  =  1-365  To; (2.) 

r=ro.^i^ (3.) 

These  formuke  become — 
for  Rea/wmui^B  acaley 

T«  =  219*^-2;   n  =  299«-2 ;  t  =  219^-2  -^^  )       „  , 

=  T  +  219°-2;  j 

for  l^e  Centigrade  accde, 

TO  =  274^;  Ti  =  374°;  t  =  274°  -^^  =  T  +  274o  ;..(5.) 

for  FahrenheU^a  scale, 


r, 


0 


=  4930-2 ;  Ti  =  673°-2 ;  t  =  493°-2  £- 


1  ) 


z=T  +  46r-2; 

and  the  positions  of  the  absolute  zero  on  the  ordma/ry  scales  are, 

on  Il6aumur* 

on  the  Centigrade  scale,  —  274®,     V (7.) 


6aumur's  scale,         —  21 9® -2,  \ 

le  Centigrade  scale,  —  274®,     > (7.] 

iJirenheit's  scale,      —  461° -2.  j 


on  Fahrenheit 
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Table  III.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  shows  a  series  of  ordinary 
temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit's  scales,  with  the 
corresponding  absolute  temperatures,  and  the  corresponding  values 
ot'p  V  -i-PoVo. 

202.  Expansioii  and  Eiaaticitr  of  Chises. — ^A  gas  sensibly  perfect 
has  the  law  of  its  expansion  and  elasticity  expressed  as  follows  : — 

.PJL^L.       (l) 

and  the  results  of  this  formula  are  given  in  Table  III.,  already 
referred  to. 

The  co-efficierU  of  eocpa/nsicn  of  a  perfect  gas,  being  the  increase  of 
volume  under  constant  pressure,  for  one  degree  of  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, of  so  much  of  the  gas  as  fills  unity  of  space  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  absolute  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  or, 

1  ^  493-2  =  0-0020276  per  degi-ee  of  Fahrenheit; 
1  -f-  274     =  000365      per  degree  Centigrade. 

This  is  a  theoretical  limit  to  which  the  co-efficients  of  expansion  of 
gases  approximate  as  their  densities  diminish  and  temperatures  in- 
crease. Their  actual  co-efficients  of  expansion  exceed  that  limit  by 
small  quantities  depending  on  the  nature,  density,  and  temperature 
of  the  gas. 

A  hypothesis  called  that  of  "  molecular  vortices,"  referred  to  in 
the  historical  sketch  prefixed  to  this  work,  led  to  the  conclusion,  in 
the  case  of  imperfect  gases,  that  the  law  of  their  expansion  and 
elasticity  would  be  found  to  be  expressed  approximately  by  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form, 

^=^-A,-Ai  _^  _&c. (2.) 

Ao,  Aj,  <kc.,  being  functions  of  the  density  — ,  to  be  determined 

empiricaUy.     This  conclusion  was  verified  by  a  comparison  with* 
the   experiments  of  M.  Begnault.     {Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1847 ;  Travis,  Roy.  Soc.  Edin,,  1850 ;  PhU.  Ma^g.,  Dec., 
1851 ;  Proc,  Roy,  Soc,  Edin.,  1855;  PhU,  Mag,,  March,  1858.) 
The  formula  for  cabbonic  acid  gas  is  as  follows  : — 

pv  _      ^'      _  342      i?o .  /Q  V 

l^o^o""  493-2  T     •   v' ^'^ 

in  which  jt>o  =  2116*4 lbs.  on  the  square  foot;  Vq  =  8'15725  cubic 
feet  to  the  lb. ;  j^q  ^o  =  17264  foot-pounds. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  formula  of  this  class  will  at  some  future 
period  be  found  to  express  the  relation  between  the  temperature, 
preesure,  and  d^iaity  of  steam;  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
find  such  a  formula,  for  want  of  experimental  data.  The  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  exactly  how  much  of  the  water  or  othw  fluid  within 
a  given  space  is  in  the  liquid  state,  and  how  much  in  the  skate  of 
vapour,  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such 
data.  The  principal  causes  of  that  difficulty  are,  first,  that  a  vapour 
near  the  point  of  liquefaction  has  the  power  of  retaining  suspended 
in  it  a  portion  of  its  liquid  in  the  state  of  cloud  or  mist;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  in  experiments  on  the  density  and  expansion  of 
steam,  glass  vessels  are  used,  in  order  to  show  when  the  steam  is 
£hee  from  cloud,  a  new  cause  of  imcertainty  is  introduced  by  the 
fact,  that  the  attraction  between  glass  and  water  is  sufficient  to 
retaon  in  the  liquid  state,  and  in  contact  with  the  glass,  a  film  of 
water  at  a  temperature  at  which,  but  for  the  attraction  of  the  glass, 
it  would  be  in  the  state  of  steam. 

The  ideal  density  of  perfectly  gaseous  steam,  given  in  Table  II., 
is  deduced  from  its  chemical  composition.  One  cubic  foot  of 
hydrogen,  and  half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen,  combine  together,  and 
collapse  into  one  cubic  foot  of  steam.  Hence  the  idecU  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  steam  at  32°,  and  under  one  atmosphere  (being  a 
quantity  to  be  used  in  calculation  only,  inasmuch  as  steam  cannot 
exist  at  that  pressure  and  temperatui-e),  is  computed  as  follows  : — 

Lbs. 

One  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen, 0*005592 

Half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen, 0*044628 


One  cubic  foot  of  ideal  steam,  Dq, =  0*050220 

From  this  result  are  calcidated  the  following,  ideal  also  : — 
Volume  of  one  lb.  steam  at  32°  and  one  atmosphere, 

Vq=^Y^  =^  19*913  cubic  feet  ; 

Pov^  =  19*9124X2116*3  =  42141  foot-lbs.  . 


(4*) 


If  from  these  quantities  are  computed  the  corresponding  quan- 
tities for  one  atmosphere  of  pressure  and  212°,  the  following  results 
are  obtained : — 


^1  =  1*365  Vo  =27*18  cubic  feet; 
Di-=  0*03679  lbs.; 
/)j  1?^  =  1  *365  po  Vq  —  57522  foot-lbs. 


*      •^••••.  *.  .  .(t/al 
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The  volumes  and  densities  of  steam  given  in  Tables  IV.  and  YL 
are  computed  by  a  method  which  will  afterwards  be  ezplaizied. 
From  32°  to  104°  they  agree  very  well  with  the  assumption  of  the 
perfectly  gaseous  condition,  with  the  following  values  of  Vq  and 
Po  ^09  '^hich  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  deduced  from  ch^nical 
composition : — 


Vq  (ideal,  for  32°  and  one  atmosphere)  I9*&99  cubic  feet; 

Do  =  0-05076  lbs.; 
PoVo  =  41690  foot-lba. 


k^.) 


(7.) 


If  atmospheric  steam  were  perfectly  gaseous  at  212°,  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  results  of  the  above  formulae  : — 

Vj^  =  1-365  vo  =  26-89  cubic  feet ; 

Pi=  003719  lbs.; 
jOj  27j  =  1  -365^0  Vq  =  56907  foot-lbs. 

It  is  proved,  however,  by  such  experimental  data  as  exist,  that 
the  actual  density  of  steam,  at  pressiures  of  one  atmosphere  and 
upwards,  exceeds  that  computed  on  the  assumpti<Hi  of  the  perfectly 
gaseous  condition,  and  that  the  excess  is  greater,  the  greater  the 
pressure;  although  there  is  no  direct  experiments^  determination 
of  the  exact  amoimt  or  law  of  that  excess.  By  the  indirect  method 
to  be  afterwards  explained,  the  amount  of  that  excess  is  found  at 
any  given  temperature;  but  the  general  isew  whidh  it  follows  is 
unknown. 

The  tables  give,  for  one  atmosphere  and  212% 

Vj  =  26-36  cubic  feet  per  lb. ;  1 

Di  =  (H)3797;  I  (8.) 

jPi  Vj  =  55783  foot-lbs. ;       J 

differing  by  about  one-fiftieth  part  from  the  resuHs  given  in  the  for- 
mula (7);  and  the  proportional  difference  at  higher  pressareB  is 
greater. 

The  data  from  which  the  densities  and  volumes  in  these  tables 
were  calculated,  were  the  experiments  of  M.  Kegnault  on  the  heat 
transferred  from  a  boiler  to  a  condenser,  by  sending  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  known  weights  of  steam  under  different  pressures ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  whatsoever  may  prove  to  be  the  law  ccamecting 
the  density,  pressure,  and  temperature  of  steam  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  densities  and  volumes  in  these  tables  cannot  err, 
to  an  extent  appreciable  in  practice  for  steam  obtained  tmder 
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eireumatances  nmilcMr  to  those  of  M,  Regnaid^a  experiments,  which 
circumstaDces  are,  in  all  important  points,  similar  to  those  under 
which  steam  is  obtained  in  ordinary  steam  engines. 

Table  IV.,  in  which  the  density  of  steam  is  computed  by  theory, 
was  published  in  1855.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Messrs. 
Fairbaim  and  Tate  were  published  in  1859,  and  were  found  to 
agree  very  closely  with  the  results  of  theory.  (See  Phil,  Trans,  ^ 
1860:  also  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  EdMurgh,  1862,  p.  153.) 

It  is  often  convenient  for  practical  purposes  to  calculate  the 
density  of  the  volume  of  steam  directly  from  the  pressure  of  satura- 
tion without  reference  to  the  temperature.  (See  Article  206,  page 
236.)  The  following  is  an  empirical  formula  for  that  purpose, 
first  published  in  the  Phil,  Trams,^  1859,  page  188,  and  applicable 
for  pressures  not  exceeding  120  lbs.  on  the  square  inch;  in  which 
p  denotes  the  absolute  pressure,  and  v  the  volume  of  steam;  p^  the 
mean  atmospheric  pressure  of  147  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
v^  the  volume  of  lib.  of  atmospheric  steam,  or  26*36  cubic  feet. 

^  (9.) 


(See  the  engraved  Diagram  at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 
In  Table  V.,  the  densities  of  the  vapour  of  sether  are  computed 
as  for  a  perfect  gas  from  its  chemical  composition;  because  in  the 
only  case  in  which  data  exist  for  computing  its  density  otherwise, 
the  results  of  the  two  modes  of  computation  agree  exactly,  as  will 
afterwards  be  shown. 

The  quantities  in  the  colimin  headed  E  in  Table  II.,  being  the 
expansions  of  unity  of  volume  at  32°  in  rising  to  212°,  are  180  times 
the  co-efficients  of  eocpa/nsion  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

203.  Expanaloii  of  lilqnids — JXIerciirial  Thermometer, — The  rate 

of  expansion  of  every  liquid  increases  as  the  temperature  becomes 
higher,  and  diminishes  as  the  temperatm^e  becomes  lower. 

In  the  case  of  water,  there  is  a  temperature  at  which  the  rate 
of  expansion  disappears,  and  the  volimie  of  a  given  weight  reaches 
a  minimum.  That  temperature,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy 
experiments,  is 

39°-l  Fahrenheit (1.) 

Between  that  temperature  and  32°,  the  volume  of  a  given  weight 
of  water  increases  by  cold. 

It  is  possible  that  a  similar  phenomenon  may  take  place  in  other 
liquids;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  any  liquid  except  water. 

The  above  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of  water,  being 

the  temperature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  of  water  can  be  most 

soearately  ascertained,  is  used  in  Ftance  as  the  standard  temperar 
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tnre,  at  which  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  water  is  taken 
for  an  unit  of  weight,  and  of  specific  gravity.  The  standard  tem- 
perature for  the  British  standards  of  weight  and  measure  is  62° 
Fahrenheit. 

The  following  empirical  formula  for  the  expansion  of  water 
between  32°  and  77°  Fahrenheit,  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
Starapffer,  Despretz,  and  Kopp,  is  extracted  from  Professor  W.  H. 
Miller's  paper  on  the  Standard  Pound,  in  the  Philosophical  Trcms- 
actions  for  1856,  and  reduced  so  as  to  be  suited  to  Fahrenheit's 
scale  instead  of  the  Centigrade  scale,  for  which  it  was  originallj 
computed : — 

V  _  lO'l  (T  — •  39-1)2  —  0-0369  (T  —  39-1)3 

^^vo""  10,000,000  ^  -^ 

Vq  denotes  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  water  at  39° '1  Fah- 
renheit, and  under  one  atmosphere  of  pressure,  which  for  one 
pound  of  water,  has  the  value 

log  Vo  =  2^2046414. 

V  denotes  the  volume  of  the  same  weight  of  water  at  any  ol^er 
temperature  T  on  Fahrenheit's  scale. 

For  rough  calculations  of  the  density  of  water,  a  simple  approxi- 
mate formula,  suited  for  most  practical  purposes,  has  already  been 
given  in  Article  107,  p.  110. 

The  greater  convenience  of  thermometers  filled  with  liquid,  as 
compared  with  those  filled  with  air,  causes  the  former  to  be  em- 
ployed for  all  purposes  except  certain  special  scientific  researches; 
and  the  liquid  commonly  employed  is  mercury. 

A  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  bulb  and  stem  of  glass. 
The  stem  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  uniform  bore;  and  the 
inequalities  in  the  bore  should  be  ascertained  by  passing  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  along  the  stem,  and  marking  1^  lengths  that 
it  occupies  in  different  positions;  and  in  the  graduations^  the  scale 
those  inequalities  should  be  allowed  for,  so  that  each  ifigeee  of  the 
scale  shall  correspond  to  an  equal  portion  of  tikie  capadty  of  the 
stem.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  havizig  been  introduced,  it 
is  boiled,  to  expel  air  and  moisture,  and  ifae  tube  is  hermeticfllly 
sealed.  The  standard  points  are  ascertained  b^  immersing  the 
thermometer  in  melting  ice,  and  in  the  steaB^.of  water  boiling 
imder  the  pressure  of  14*7 11^  on  the  square  meh,  and  TnarVing  the 
positions  of  the  top  of  the  column;  the  interval  between  tiiose 
points  is  divided  into  the  proper  number  of  d^rees  (100  for  the 
Centigrade  scale^  180  for  Fahreniheit's  scale),  and  similar  degrees 
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are  marked  above  and  below  those  points  if  necessary,  the  ascer- 
tained inequalities  in  the  bore  of  the  stem  being  allowed  for. 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  with  rise  of  temperature  in- 
creases as  the  temperature  becomes  higher ;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  if  a  thermometer  showing  the  dilatation  of  mercury  simply 
were  made  to  agree  with  an  air  thermometer  at  32°  and  212°,  the 
mercurial  thermometer  woidd  show  lower  temperatures  than  the 
sic  thermometer  between  those  standard  points,  and  higher  tem- 
peratures beyond  them.  For  example,  according  to  M.  Regnault 
{Mem.  Acad,  Se,^  1847),  when  the  air  thermometer  marked 
350°  C.  (  =  662°  F.),  the  mercurial  thermometer  would  mark 
362°'16  C.  (  =  683°-89  F.),  the  error  of  the  latter  being  in  excess, 
12«-16  C.  (  =  21»-89  F.) 

Actual  mercurial  thermometers  indicate  intervals  of  temperature 
proportional  to  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  contained  in  a 
glass  vessel, — ^that  is,  the  difference  between  the  expansi(m  of  mer- 
cury and  that  of  glass. 

The  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  glass  (which  are 
very  different  for  different  kinds  of  glass)  correct,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  the  errors  arising  from  the  inequalities  in  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  mercury. 

For  practical  purposes  connected  with  heat  engines,  the  mercurial 
thermometer  made  of  common  glass  may  be  considered  as  sensibly 
coinciding  with  the  air  thermometer  at  all  temperatures  not  ex- 
ceeding 500°  Fahr. 

For  fiill  information  on  the  comparative  indications  of  thermo- 
meters^ reference  may  be  made  to  M.  Regnault's  papers  in  the 
JfeTnovrs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1847,  entitled  respectively 
**  De  la  Mesure  des  Temperatures,"  and  "  De  la  Dilatation  Absolue 
du  Mercure." 

I^irit  thermometers  aire  used  to  measure  temperatures  at  and 
below  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  Their  deviations  from  the 
air  thermometer  are  greats  than  those  of  the  mercurial  thermo- 
meter. 

204.  BzpmniOTi  of  fitaMd*. — ^The  immbers  which  it  is  ciRtomaiy  to 
^ve  in  taHes  of  the  expansion  of  solids  are  the  raie8  cf  expansion 
of  one  dimamon,  and  a/re  therefore  respectively  07ie4fnrd  of  the 
copresponding  rates  of  expansion  in  volume. 

Sofid  thermometers  are  sometimes  used,  which  indicate  tempera- 
tares  by  showing  the  difference  between  the  expansions  of  a  pair  of 
Imots  of  two  substances  wliose  rates  of  expansion  are  different. 
When  sudi  thermometers  are  used  to  indicate  temperatures  higher 
tiian  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  under  one  atmosphere  (about 
67^*»  Fahr.),  they  are  called  Fyrometers.  In  this  case  the  exact 
vahie  of  their  degrees  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
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205.  WLtMng  Point. — One  melting  point  has  already  teen  men- 
tioned as  a  fixed  temperature, — that  of  ica  It  is  lowered  by 
pressure  to  the  extent  of  0®-014  far  each  additacmal  atmosphere  of 
pressvfre, — a  facrt  predicted  by  Prof.  James  Thomson^  and  ascer- 
tained experimentally  by  Sir  William  Thomson. 

The  following  are  the  melting  points  of  a  few  of  the  more 
important  substances.  Those  marked  ?  have  been  measured  by  the 
pyrometer : — 


Mercury, —  38° 

Ice, +  32° 

Alloy— Tin   3,   Lead   5, 

Busmnth  8,  about, 210° 

Sulphur, 228° 

Alloy — Tin  4,  Bismuth  5, 

L^d  1, ^46® 

AUoy— Tin  1,  Bismuth  1,  286° 
AUoy— Tin  3,  Lead  2,...  334° 
Alloy— 1^2,  Bismuth  1,  334° 


Tin, 


426' 


Bismuth, ^  493° 

Lead, 630° 

Zinc, 700°  ? 

Silver, 1280°? 

Brass, 1869**? 

Copper, 2548°  ? 

Gold, 2590°  % 

Caet  iron, 3479°  ? 

Wrought  iron,  higher,  but 
imoertain. 


Ice,  cast  iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Kasmyth,  many  other  substances,  are  more  buliy  when  in  the  solid 
state,  near  the  melting  point,  than  they  are  when  in  the  liquid 
states  as  is  shown  by  the  solid  material  floating  in  the  melted 
mateiiaL 

For  ice,  the  excess  of  volume  in  the  solid  state  above  the  volume 
in  the  liquid  state  is  very  great,  and  has  been  ascertained,  with  the 
following  results : — 

Volume  of  1  lb.  Weight  of 

cubic  feet  1  cub.  ft  in  lbs. 


Water,  at  32° 0*01602 

Ice,       at  32° 0*0174 


62*425 
57'5 


206.  PreMare  of  Tapovr — ^KTaporation — Boiling' — ^The  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  given  fluid  boils  under  a  given  pressure,  is  a  fixed 
temperature.  In  order  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  "die  laws 
which  it  follows,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  describe  the 
distinctions  between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  conditions,  and  the 
mode  in  which  substances  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

I.  The  Liquid  state  is  that  condition  of  each  internal  part  of  a 
body,  which  consists  in  tending  to  preserve  a  definite  volume,  and 
resisting  change  of  volume,  and  in  offering  no  resistance  to  change 
of  figure.  It  is  known  that  most  substances,  and  believed  that  all 
substances,  are  capable  of  assuming  the  liquid  condition  under  suit- 
able circumstances.      The  property  of  offering  no  resistance  to 
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change  of  figure,  is  oommon  to  the  condition  of  liquid  and  gas,  and 
constitutes  the  fluid  condition.  The  liquid  condition  is  distin- 
guished from  the  gaseous  by  the  property  of  tending  to  preserve  a 
definite  volume  :  a  body  in  the  gaseous  condition  tends  to  expand 
indefinitely.  Else  of  temperature  increases  the  resistance  of  liquids 
to  compression,  and  diminishes  their  cohesion.  It  is  known  of  most 
liquids,  and  believed  of  all,  that  for  each  temperature  of  a  given 
substance,  there  is  a  certain  minimum  pressure  on  its  external  sur- 
figtce,  which  is  necessary  to  its  existence  in  the  liquid  state,  and 
under  which  the  communication  of  additional  heat  to  the  liquid 
mass,  makes  it  boil,  or  emit  bubbles  of  vapour  from  its  interior. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe,  that  all  liquids  under  all  circum- 
stances emit  vapour  fr^m  their  surfaces,  and  are  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  their  own  vapour. 

II.  Vapour  is  any  substance  in  the  gaseous  condition,  at  the 
Tnft.YiTnnTn  of  density  consistent  with  that  condition.  This  is  the 
strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  **  Vapour.'*  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  an  extended  sense,  identical  with  that  of  ''gas,"  in  speaking 
of  substances  whose  ordinary  condition  is  the  liquid  or  solid  It  is 
certain  that  most  substances  are  vola^tHe,  that  is  to  say,  that  they 
can  and  do  exist  in  the  state  of  vapour,  at  all  attainable  tempera- 
tures. Many  vapours,  whose  existence  cannot  be  proved  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  processes,  are  obvious  to  the  sense  of  smell; 
for  example,  those  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  Whether  aU  sub- 
stances are  volatile  at  all  temperatures  is  yet  uncertain.  If  there 
be  cases  of  exception,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  laws  stated  in 
the  sequel  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to  them. 

III.  Pressure  and  Density  of  Vapou/rs, — For  each  volatile  sub- 
stance at  each  temperature,  there  is  a  certain  pressure  which  is  at 
once  the  least  pressure  under  which  the  substance  can  exist  in  the 
liquid  or  solid  state,  and  the  greatest  pressure  which  it  can  sustain 
in  the  gaseous  state  at  the  given  temperature.  That  pressure  is 
called  the  pressure  o/ satv/ration,  or  the  pressure  of  vapov/r  of  the 
given  substance  at  the  given  temperature;  it  is  a  ftinction  of  the 
temperature;  and  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  a  function  of  the 
pressure  and  the  temperature.  The  relation  between  the  pressure 
of  vapour  and  the  temperature,  for  various  substances,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  series  of  experiments,  of  which  the  latest  and  best 
are  those  of  M.  Begnault  on  steam  {Memoirs  de  VAcademie  des 
Sciences,  1847),  and  on  various  other  vapours  {Gomptes  Eendus, 
1854).  The  best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  pressures  of 
vapours  are  the  tables  computed  by  M.  Eegnault  from  those  experi- 
ments; but  such  pressures  may  also  be  computed  in  most  cases  with 
great  accuracy  by  the  aid  of  a  formula,  which,  with  the  constants 
applicable  to  vapours,  as  deduced  frx>m  M.  Eegnault's  experiments. 
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was  first  given  in  the  Ediribv/rgh  Philosophical  Jcmrrud  for  July, 
1849,  and  afterwards,  with  revised  constants,  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  Dec,  1854.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  calculating 
the  pressure  p  of  vapour  from  the  absolute  temperature  t  =  T  -f- 
46r -2  Fahr.  of  the  boiling  point  :— 

log^  =  A  —  -  —  -^ .(1.) 

The  following  is  the  inverse  formula  for  calculating  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  boiling  point  from  the  pressure : — 

=  ^  ^  {\/( ^  +4C2)~2c}'**^^'^ 

The  following  are  the  values  of  the  constants  in  the  formula,  for 
temperatures  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  pressures  in  pounds  on 
the  squa/refoot: — 

B  B^ ' 

Fluid.         a.  logR         log  a  -^  j^ 

Water, 8-2591 ...  3*43642. .. 5*59873. .. 0-003441. ..o*ooooii84 

Alcohol,...  7-9707  ...  3-31233. ..5-75323.. .0-001812. ..0-000003282 
-^ther, 7*5732  ...  3-31492. ..5-21706. ..0-006264. ..0-00003924 

"^  C^.,^f  }  ^'3438  •••  3-30728.. .5-2i839...o-oo6i36... 0-00003765 
Mercury,...  7-9691 ...  3-72284 

For  inches  of  mercury  at  32**,  subtract  from  A, 1*8496 

„      lb.      on  the  square  inch,  „  A, 2*1584 

For  the  Centigrade  scale,  subtract  from  log  B, 0*25527 

,,         IflgC, 0-51054 

multiply  20  ^y  I  '8 

»     4-Q2  ^y  3  24 

From  the  preceding  formula  and  constants  were  calculcated  the 
pressures  in  Tables  IV.  and  VI.  for  steam,  and  Table  V.  for  aether, 
at  the  end  of  this  volume.    (See  Diagram  facing  page  572.) 

The  general  result  of  such  formtdse  and  tables  is,  that  the  pressure 
of  vapour  increases  with  the  temperature  at  a  rate  which  itself 
increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  If  any  vapour  were  a  per- 
fect gas,  its  density  Dg,  at  any  temperature  Tg,  might  easily  be 
computed,  when  its  density  J)^,  at  some  other  temperature  T^,  had 
been  ascertained  by  expeiiment^  by  means  of  the  formula^ 
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P.,  (Ta  +  46r-2  Fahr.)   _  D^  (T^  +  40^-2  Fahr.)  ,     . 

Pt  Pi  ^       V  / 

in  wliich  p.  and  p^  are  the  pressures  of  the  vapour  at  the  tempera* 
tures  Tj  and  Tg  respectively ;  but  no  vapour  is  an  absolutely  per- 
fect gas ;  and  the  density  of  every  vapour  increases  more  rapidly 
•with  increase  of  pressure  than  that  which  would  be  given  by  the 
above  formula.  That  formula,  however,  is  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  practical  purposes  when  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  below 
certain  limits,  as  is  the  case  with  the  vapours  of  most  substances  at 
the  temperatures  which  usually  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
experimental  determination  of  the  densities  of  vapours,  to  a  certain 
rough  degree  of  approximation,  sufficient  to  enable  the  formula  (1  a) 
to  be  applied,  is  easy,  and  is  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  their  chemi- 
cal composition,  in  consequence  of  the  well  established  laws,  Jwst^ 
that  perfect  gases  combine  by  volimies  in  simple  numerical  ratios 
only;  and,  secondly,  that  the  volume  of  a  given.weight  of  a  compound 
perfect  gas  always  bears  simple  numerical  ratios  to  the  volumes 
which  its  constituents  would  occupy  separately.  Examples  of  the 
application  of  these  laws  are  given  in  the  case  of  steam,  in  Art.  202, 
equations  4, 5,  and  in  some  parts  of  Table  II.,  marked  thus,  *.  The 
direct  experimental  determination  of  the  densities  of  vapours,  to  a 
degree  of  accuracy  sufficient  to  show  the  exact  amount  of  their 
deviation  from  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition,  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  A  method  of  computing  the  probable  value  of  such 
densities  theoretically,  from  the  heat  which  disappears  in  evaporating 
a  given  quantity  of  the  substance,  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  III. 
lY.  Atmospheres  of  Vapour — Spheroidal  State, — From  what  has 
been  stated,  it  appears  that  every  solid  or  liquid  substance  in  a 
state  of  molecular  equilibrium,  wherever  it  is  not  enveloped  by 
another  solid  or  liquid  substance,  is  enveloped  by  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own  vapour,  of  a  density  and  pressure  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture (provided  the  substance  is  volatile  at  that  temperature).  It 
has  been  suggested  as  a  hypothesis,  that  the  density  of  a  very  thin 
layer  of  this  atmosphere,  immediately  adjoining  the  surface  of  such 
liquid  or  solid,  may,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  the  liquid  or  solid, 
be  much  greater  than  the  density  at  considerable  distances,  and  that 
the  elasticity  of  an  atmosphere  of  vapour  so  constituted  may  be  the 
cause  of  that  resistance  to  being  brought  into  absolute  contact, 
which  is  displayed  by  the  surfaces  of  solid  and  liquid  bodies  in 
general  (e.  ^.,  when  raindrops  roll  on  the  surface  of  a  river),  and 
which  is  so  great  at  high  temperatures  as  to  produce  what  is  c»lled 
the  "spheroidal  state*'  of  masses  of  liquid,  in  which  they  remain 
suspended  over  hot  solid  surfaces  with  a  visible  interval  between. 
The  only  substaace   on  the  earth's  suod&u^e  which  is  saffidentiy 
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abundaot  to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  all  times 
with  vapour  to  an  amount  appreciable  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
processes,  is  water. 

Y.  Mixtures  of  Vapours  cmd  Gases, — It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, in  Article  199,  that  the  pressure  exerted  against  the  interior 
of  a  vessel  by  a  given  quantity  of  a  perfect  gas  enclosed  in  it,  is  the 
sum  of  the  pressures  which  any  number  of  parts  into  whic^  such 
quantity  might  be  divided  would  exert  separately,  if  each  were 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  bulk  alone,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture;  and  that,  although  this  law  is  not  exactly  true  for  any  actual 
gas,  it  is  very  nearly  true  for  many.  Thus,  if  0-080728  lb.  of  air, 
at  32°,  being  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  one  cubic  foot  of  capacity,  exerts, 
a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  14*7  lbs.,  on  each  square  inch  of 
the  interior  of  the  vessel,  then  will  each  additional  0-080728  lb.  of 
air  which  is  enclosed,  at  32°,  in  the  same  vessel,  produce  very  nearly 
an  additional  atmosphere  of  pressure.  It  has  now  further  to  be 
explained,  that  the  same  law  is  applicable  to  raixtwres  of  gases  ofdif- 
fereTvt  hinds.  For  example,  0*12344  lb.  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  at 
32°,  being  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  one  cubic  foot  in  capacity,  exerts 
a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere;  consequently,  if  0-080728  lb,  of  air 
and  0*12344  lb.  of  carbonic  acid,  mixed,  be  enclosed  at  the  tem- 
perature of  32°  in  a  vessel  of  one  cubic  foot  of  capacity,  the  mixture 
will  exert  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  As  a  second  example : 
let  0-080728  lb.  of  air,  at  212°,  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  one  cubia 
foot,  it  will  exert  a  pressure  of 

212°  +  461°*2      T  o^;.    .         . 
—^ 161^2  ^^  atmosphere. 

Let  0*03797  lb.  of  steam,  at  212%  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of 
one  cubic  foot :  it  will  exert  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere.  Con- 
sequently, if  0080728  lb.  of  air  and  0*03797  lb.  of  st^m  be 
mixed  and  enclosed  together,  at  212°,  in  a  vessel  of  one  cubic  footy 
the  mixture  will  exert  a  pressure  of  2*365  atmospheres.  It  is  a 
common  but  erroneous  practice,  in  elementary  books  on  physics,  to 
describe  this  law  as  constituting  a  difference  between  mixed  and 
bomogeneous  gases;  whereas  it  is  obvious,  that  for  mixed  and  ho- 
mogeneous gases  the  law  of  pressure  is  exactly  the  same, — viz.,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  of  a  gaseous  mass  is  the  Sfwm  of  the  pressures 
ofaJilits  pa/rts.  This  is  one  of  the  laws  of  mixtures  of  gases  and 
vapours.  A  second  law  is,  that  the  presence  of  a  foreign  gaseous 
svbsta/rux  in  contact  with  ilie  sv/rface  of  a  solid  or  liquid,  does  not  affect 
the  density  of  the  vapour  of  that  solid  or  liquid,  unless  (as  M.  Regnault 
has  recently  shown)  there  is  a  tendency  to  chemical  combination 
between  the  two  substances,  in  which  case  the  density  of  the  vapour 
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is  slightly  increased  For  example :  let  there  be  a  mass  of  liquid 
water  in  a  receiver,  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  and  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  water  let  there  be  a  space  of  one  cubic  foot ;  it  is 
necessary  to  molecular  equilibrium  at  the  given  temperature  of  212% 
that  that  space  of  one  cubic  foot  should  contain  0*03797  lb.  of  steam, 
whether  the  space  be  void  of  all  other  substances,  or  filled  with  any 
quantity  of  air,  or  of  any  other  gaseous  substance  which  does  not 
exert  an  appreciable  chemical  attraction  on  the  water.  To  illus- 
trate the  law  further,  let  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  50®;  then 
it  is  necessary  to  molecular  equilibrium  that  the  space  of  one  cubic 
foot  above  the  water  should  contain  0*00058  lb.  of  watery  vapour, 
whether  and  to  what  amount  soever  air,  or  any  other  gaseous  sub- 
stance not  chemically  attracting  the  water,  is  contained  in  the  same 
space.  This  and  the  preceding  law  of  mixtures  of  gases  and  vapours 
(discovered  by  Dalton  and  €ray-Lussac),  enable  the  following  ques- 
tion to  be  solved : — Problem,  Given  the  total  pressure  P,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  a  gas  and  of  a  given  vapour,  in  a  space  saturated  with  the 
vapour  at  the  temperature  T ;  required  the  pressure  and  density  of 
the  gas  separately. — SoltUion.  Find,  from  a  table  of  experiments,  or 
from  a  formula,  the  pressure  of  saturation  of  the  vapour  for  the 
given  temperature  T;  let  it  be  denoted  by  p;  then  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  is  P — p;  and  its  density  is  less  than  the  density  which  it 
would  have  had  under  the  pressure  P,  if  no  vapour  had  been  pre- 
sent, in  the  ratio 

P-l, 

P    • 

Example.  A  space  contains  mixed  air  and  steam,  being  saturated 
with  steam  at  50°,  and  the  total  pressure  is  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch;  what  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  separately,  and  what  weight  of 
air  is  contained  in  each  cubic  foot  of  the  space  ¥ — Answer,  Either 
from  M.  Eegnault's  experiments,  or  from  the  formula  already  cited, 
it  appears  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  0*173  lb.  per  square 
inch;  consequently,  the  pressure  of  the  air  separately  is  14*7  — 
0*173  =  14*527  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Also,  the  weight  of  air  in  a 
cubic  foot,  at  14*7  lbs.. per  square  inch  and  50°,  had  there  been  no 
steam  present,  would  have  been 

4.030.0 

0-080728  X  50°  +  46l°-2  =  ^'^^^^^^  ^^'' 

consequently  the  weight  of  air  actually  present  along  with  the 
Bteam,  in  a  cubic  foot,  is 

14.. 507 
0077885  X  =^^  =  0-07698 lb.  -'; 
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A  second  problem  is,  to  find  the  density  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and 
vapour;  which  is  solved  by  adding  to  the  density  of  the  gas  already 
found,  the  density  of  the  vapour  as  computed  by  the  methods  for- 
merly referred  to.  Thus,  in  the  case  last  given,  it  appears,  by  com- 
puting from  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  that  the  weight  of  steam 
in  a  cubic  foot  is  0*00058  lb. ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  steam  is  0-07698  +  0-00058  = 
0*07756  lb.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  deviations  from 
the  foregoing  laws,  which  occur  when  the  ingredients  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  have  a  chemical  affinity  for  each  other,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  later  researches  of  M.  Eegnault  already  mentioned^ 
Comptes  Eendus,  1854. 

VI.  EvaporcUion  amd  Condensation. — ^When  the  density  of  the 
vaporous  atmosphere  of  a  solid  or  liquid  is  diminished,  either  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  space  in  which  the  substance  is  contained, 
or  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  vapour,  whether  by  mechanical 
displacement  (as  when  it  is  blown  away  by  a  current  of  air)  or  by 
condensation  in  an  adjoining  space,  the  solid  or  liquid  evaporates 
until  equilibrium  is  restored,  by  the  restoration  of  the  vapour  to  the 
density  corresponding  to  the  existing  temperature.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  when  the  molecular  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  commu- 
nicating heat  to  the  solid  or  liquid.  When  the  density  of  the 
vaporous  atmosphere  is  increased,  either  by  the  contraction  of  the 
space  in  which  the  substance  is  contained,  or  by  the  addition  of 
vapour  from  another  source,  part  of  the  vapour  condenses  until 
equilibrium  is  restored  as  before.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when 
the  molecular  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  abstracting  heat  from  the 
vapour.  Evaporation  is  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  heat, 
called  the  Latent  HeaJt  of  Evaporation,  and  condensation  by  the 
re-appearance  of  heat,  according  to  laws  to  be  stated  in  Section  2  of 
this  Chapter.  When  the  space  above  the  solid  or  liquid  is  void  of 
foreign  substances,  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  is  sensibly  instan- 
taneous; when  that  space  contains  foreign  gaseous  substances,  the 
restoration  of  equilibrium  is  more  or  less  reta/rded,  although  the 
conditions  of  equilibrium  (as  stated  in  Division  V.  of  this  Article) 
are  not  changed.  It  is  the  retardation  of  the  diffusion  of  watery 
vapour  by  the  presence  of  air  which  prevents  every  part  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  from  being  always  saturated  with  moisture. 

YII.  EbuUition, — ^When  the  communication  of  heat  to  a  liquid 
mass  and  the  removal  of  the  vapour  are  carried  on  continuously,  so 
that  the  pressure  throughout  the  mass  of  liquid  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  saturation  for  its  temperature,  evaporation  takes  place,  not 
merely  from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  also  from  its 
interior :  it  gives  out  bubbles  of  vapour,  and  is  said  to  M^jAk^^ 
ascertaining  by  experiment  of  the  temperatures  of  ebuUi^^^^^l 
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hoiling  pomis,  of  a  liquid  under  various  pi'cssures,  is  the  most  accu- 
rate method  of  determining  the  relation  between  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  saturation  of  its  vapour.  Conversely,  when  that 
relation  is  known  for  a  given  fluid,  and  expressed  by  formulae  or 
tables,  the  boiling  point  of  the  fluid  may  be  made  the  means  of 
measuring  the  pressure  on  it.  On  this  principle  is  founded  the 
method  invented  by  Wollaston,  and  since  perfected  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Forbes,  of  deducing  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  thence  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  place  of  observation,  &om  the  boiling  point  of  water  in 
an  open  vessel,  as  measured  by  a  very  delicate  thermometer.  (See 
Edinburgh  TrcmaacUanSy  vols.  xv.  and  xxL) — ^When  the  term  boiling 
point  of  a  fluid  is  used  without  qualification,  it  means  the  boiling 
point  under  the  avetBge  atmospheric  pressure  of  14*7  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch. 

VIII.  Eeaistcmce  to  Boiling — Brine. — The  presence  in  a  liqmd 
of  a  substance  dissolved  in  it  (as  salt  in  water),  resists  ebullition, 
and  raises  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid  hoUSy  ixnder  a  given 
pressure;  but  unless  the  dissolved  substance  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  wjupovTy  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  saturation  of  the  latter  remains  unchanged.  A  resist- 
ance to  ebullition  is  also  offered  by  a  vessel  of  a  material  which 
attracts  the  liquid  (as  when  water  boils  in  a  glass  vessel),  and  the 
boiling  takes  place  by  starts.  To  avoid  the  errors  which  causes  of 
this  kmd  produce  in  the  measurement  of  boiling  points,  it  is  advis- 
able to  place  the  thermometer  not  in  the  liquid,  but  in  the  vi^ur, 
which  ^ows  the  true  boiling  point,  freed  from  the  disturbing  effect 
of  the  attractive  nature  of  the  vessel.  The  boiling  point  of  satur- 
ated brine  under  one  atmosphere  is  226°  Fahr.,  and  that  of  weaker 
brine  is  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  pure  water  by  1°'2  Fahr. 
for  each  -h  of  salt  that  the  water  contains.  Average  sea  water 
contains  A;  and  the  brine  in  marine  boilers  is  not  suffered  to  con- 
tain more  than  frt)m  A  to  A. 

IX.  Nebvlovs  or  VedcuUvr  Vapour  is  a  condition  of  fluids,  also 
called  Cloudy  Mist,  or  Fog,  in  which  the  liquid  floats  in  the  air,  or 
in  its  own  vapour,  in  the  form  of  innumerable  small  globules.  The 
condition  of  cloud  is  one  into  which  fluids  pass  from  the  state  of 
vapour  on  being  condensed  by  mingling  with  cold  air.  By  heat, 
the  globules  of  cloud  are  made  to  evaporate  and  disappear;  by  cold 
they  are  made  to  coalesce  into  drops,  which  fall  to  the  ground,  or 
adhere  to  neighbouring  solid  bodies. 

X.  Svperheated  Vapour  means  vapour  which  has  been  brought 
to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its 
pressure,  so  as  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  permanent  gas.  (See 
Artioles  295  to  299,  pages  428  to  443.) 
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Section  2. — OfQuardUies  of  Heat, 

207.   Comparison  of  qoantities  of  Heat. — The  condition  of  heat 

is  measured  as  a  quantity,  and  its  amounts  in  different  bodies  and 
under  different  circumstances  compared,  by  means  of  the  changes 
in  some  measurable  phenomenon  produced  by  its  transfer  or  dis- 
appearance. Amongst  the  changes  used  for  tibis  porpoise,  changes 
of  temper aiwre  will  be  first  considered.  Heat  employed  in  produc- 
ing elevation  of  temperature  is  called  sensible  heat. 

In  so  using  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  irot  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  equal  differences  of  temperature  in  the  same  body 
correspond  to  equal  quantities  of  heat.  This  is  the  case,  indeed,  for 
perfectly  gaseous  bodies;  but  that  is  a  fact  only  known  by  e2q)eii- 
ment.  In  bodies  in  other  conditions,  equal  differences  of  tempera- 
ture do  not  exactly  correspond  to  equal  quantities  of  heat  To 
ascertain,  therefore,  by  an  experiment  on  the  changes  of  temperature 
of  any  given  substance,  what  pit>portion  two  quantities  of  heat  bear 
to  each  other,  the  only  method  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  experimental  data,  is  the  comparison  of  the 
vxights  of  that  substance  which  are  raised  from  one  and  the  same 
lower  temperature,  to  one  and  the  same  higher  fixed  temperature, 
by  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  two  quuitities  of  heat  respectively. 
For  example,  the  double  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  (me  pcmrvd  of  water  from  32°  to  32°  +  30°  =  62°, 
is  not  exactly  the  quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  from  32°  to  32°  +  60°  =  92°;  bat  it  is  exactly 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  raises  the  temperature  of  tioo  pownds  of 
water  from  32°  to  62°. 

The  most  usual  experiments  on  quantities  of  heat  are  tibose  in 
which  the  eqwdUy  of  two  quantities  of  hssA,  is  ascertained.  For 
example,  m  pounds  of  a  substance  A,  at  a  temperature  T^  and  n 
pounds  of  a  substance  B  at  a  lower  temperature  T^,  are  brought 
into  close  contact,  and  either  they  are  guarded  against  the  transfer 
of  heat  to  or  from  third  bodies,  or  if  such  trans^  is  unavoidable, 
its  amount  is  ascertained  and  allowed  for.  After  a  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed,  equilibrium  of  temperature  takes  place,  by  both  bodies 
acquiring  the  same  temperature  Tg,  intermediate  between  T^  and  T^ 

Then  a  certain  amount  of  the  condition  called  heat  has  been 
transferred  from  A  to  B ;  and  the  effects  of  that  transfer  are — 

I.  The  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  w  pounds  of  A  from  T^  to  Tg  ; 

II.  The  raising  of  the  temperature  of  w  pounds  of  B  from  Tg  to  Tg; 
from  which  we  conclude,  that  the  quantities  of  heat  coITespondix^^ 
to  those  two  effects  are  equal. 

A  frirther  inference  from  the  same  experiment  is  the  fol 
proportion : — 
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Quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  interval  of  temperature 

between  T,  and  Tg  in  the  substance  A, 
:  Quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  the  interval  of  temperature 

between  T^  and  T3  in  the  substance  B 

The  same  mode  of  experimenting  may  be  appHed  to  two  portions 
of  the  same  substance,  so  as  to  compare  the  quantities  of  heat 
corresponding  to  intervals  of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the 
thermometric  scale. 

207  A.  A  Calorimeter,  or  instrument  for  measuring  quantities  of 
heat,  consists  essentially  of  a  vessel  containing  a  known  weight  of 
some  convenient  liquid,  such  as  water  or  mercury — ^a  thermometer 
for  indicating  the  temperature  of  that  liquid, — and  if  necessary,  an 
agitator,  or  fan,  for  making  the  liquid  circulate,  in  order  that  all  its 
parts  may  be  at  an  imiform  temperature  at  the  same  instant. 

Experiments  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  Article  207  are  performed 
by  immersing  in  the  liquid,  or  mixing  with  it,  a  known  weight  of 
the  substance  to  be  experimented  on,  at  a  known  temperature, 
different  from  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  and  noting  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  immersed  substance  when 
equilibrium  of  temperature  is  restored;  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  that  all  losses  of  heat,  and  other  causes  of  error,  are  ascertained 
and  allowed  for. 

In  the  mercurial  calorimeter  of  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann, 
there  is  no  independent  thermometer;  the  instrument  being  simply 
a  mercurial  thermometer  with  a  bulb  so  large,  that  the  body  to  be 
experimented  upon  can  be  enclosed  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  so  as  to  insure  that  all  the  heat  which  that 
body  loses  shall  be  transferred  to  the  mercury.  This  calorimeter 
has  no  agitator. 

For  examples  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  water  calori- 
meter, see  M.  Regnault's  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1847. 

208.  Unit  of  Heat. — For  the  purpose  of  expressing  and  compar- 
ing quantities  of  heat,  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  as  an  unit  of  heat 
or  THERMAL  UNIT,  that  quantity  of  heat  which  corresponds  to  some 
definite  interval  of  temperature  in  a  definite  weight  of  a  particular 
substance. 

The  thermal  unit  employed  in  Britain  is — 

The  quardiJby  of  heat  which  corresponds  to  am,  interval  of  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit^ 8  scale  in  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  mt/re  liquid 
toater,  at  amd  nea/r  its  temperature  of  greatest  density  (39  -1  Fahren- 
iieit). 

The  reason  for  the  limitation,  to  that  part  of  the  scale  of  tem- 
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perature  which  is  near  the  temperature  of  the  greatest  density  of 
water  is,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  to  an  interval  of 
one  degree  in  a  given  weight  of  water  is  not  exactly  the  same  in 
different  parts  of  the  scale  of  temperatures,  but  increases  as  the 
temperature  rises,  according  to  a  law  which  will  be  stated  in  the 
next  Article. 

For  temperatures  not  higher  than  80°  Fahrenheit^  that  quantity 
is  sensibly  constant. 

The  thermal  unit  employed  in  France  (called  Calorie)  is  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  corresponds  to  an  interval  of  one  Centigrade 
degree  in  the  temperature  of  one  kUogra/mme  of  pure  liquid  water, 
at  and  near  its  temperature  of  greatest  density. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  mutual  ratios  of  the  British 
and  French  units  of  weight,  temperature,  and  heat^  with  the 
logarithms  of  those  ratios : — 

Batios.  Logarithms. 

Pounds  avoirdupois  in  a  kilogramme,... 2*20462         o*3433340 

Kilogramme  in  a  lb.  avoirdupois, o '453593       1*6566660 

Fahrenheit  degrees  in  a  Centigrade  degree,  i*8  0*2552725^ 

Centigrade  degree  in  a  Fahrenheit  degree, . .  .0*555  i  '7 447  275 

British  thermal  units  in  a  French  thermal 

imit, , 

French  thermal  unit  in  a  British  thermal  ) 

unit, I  0-251996       1-4013935 

Other  units  in  which  quantities  of  heat  can  be  expressed  will  be 
afterwards  explained. 

209.   SpecUlc  Heat  of  liiqvidbi  and  Solids. — The  specific  heat  of  a 

substance  means  the  quantity  of  heat,  expressed  in  thermal  units, 
which  must  be  transferred  to  or  fix)m  an  unit  of  weight  (such  as  a 
pound)  of  a  given  substance,  in  order  to  raise  or  lower  its  tempera- 
ture by  one  degree,  at  a  certain  specific  temperature. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  thermal  unit  given  in  Article 
20s,  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  water  at  and  near  its  temperature 
of  maximum  density  is  unity;  and  the  specific  heat  of  any  other 
substance,  or  of  water  itself  at  another  part  of  the  scale  of  tern 
peratures,  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  water  at  or  near  39"*1 
Fahrenheit,  which  has  its  temperatitre  altered  om  degree  hy  the 
tramsfer  of  a  git)en  qua/ntUy  of  heat,  to  the  weight  of  the  other  sub- 
stance under  consideration,  which  has  its  temperatfwre  altered  one 
degree  hy  the  tramsfer  of  an  equal  quamtUy  of  heat :  the  equality  of 
quantities  of  heat  being  ascertained  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Article  207. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  sometimes  called  its  '^  capacity 
for  heat:' 


1 3-96832       0-5986065 
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The  specific  heats  of  the  substances  to  which  reference  will  afbe9> 
wards  Iwve  to  be  made  in  this  treatise,  as  expressed  in  ordinary 
thermal  units,  are  given  in  the  colimins  headed  C  in  Table  IL,  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

So  far  as  those  tables  relate  to  liquids  and  solids,  those 
quantities  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  approximate  average 
values,  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes  at  the 
temperatures  which  usually  occur ;  for  the  specific  heat  of  every 
substance  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state  is  variable,  becoming  greater 
as  the  temperature  rises;  and  that  to  an  extent  which  is  in  general 
greater,  the  more  expansible  the  substance  is. 

The  only  substance  for  which  the  exact  law  of  that  variation  has 
been  ascertained  is  water,  on  whose  specific  heat  a  series  of  precise 
experiments  was  made  by  M.  Begnault,  and  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1847. 

The  following  empiricsd  formulae,  first  published  in  the  Trans^ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  1851,  represent  very 
closely  lie  results  of  those  experiments. 

Let  T  be  the  temperature  of  the  water,  reckoned  firom  the 
ordinary  zero  of  Fahi*enheit's  scala  Then  the  specific  heat  of 
water  at  that  temperature  is 

c=  1  +  0-000000309  (T-  39M)2; (1.) 

the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water 
from  any  temperature  T^  to  any  other  temperature  Tg  is  as 
follows : — 

^  =  J\  c?  T  =  Tg  --Ti  +  0-000000103  {  (Tg  --  39°-l)8 

'         ^(Ti-39M)8} (2.) 

and  the  mea/n,  spec^  heaJt  between  any  given  pair  of  temperatures, 
T^  and  Tg,  is 

fjrAr-=  1  +  0-000000103  {(Tg  -  39°-l)2 

+  (T2-39M)(Ti^39"-l)  +  (Ti-39°-l)2} (3.) 

To  adapt  these  formulas  to  the  Centigrade  scale,  the  following 
alterations  are  to  be  made : — 

for  0-000000309  is  to  be  put  O-OOOOOl  ; 

for  0  000000103  „  0-00000033 ; 

forT-39°-l,  „  T-4°. 

The  exact  equivalent  of  39°-l  Fahrenheit  is  3°*94:  Centigrade;  but 
i°  18  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  present  j)urpose. 
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In  calculations  respecting  the  quantities  of  heat  required  by 
masses  composed  of  various  materials  to  produce  given  alterations 
of  temperature,  it  is  convenient  to  substitute  for  the  weight  of  each 
material  an  equivalent  weight  of  water,  and  then  to  calculate  for 
the  whole  mass  as  if  it  were  composed  of  water.  The  equivalent 
weight  of  water  is  found  in  each  case  by  multiplying  the  weight  of 
the  material  in  question  by  its  specific  heat. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  calorimeter  contains  m  pounds  of 
water,  and  that  the  vessel  and  the  agitator  are  made  of  copper,  and 
weigh  q  pounds.  The  solid  part  of  the  apparatus  accompanies  the 
water  in  its  changes  of  temperature;  and  the  heat  required  to  pro- 
duce these  changes  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is  con- 
veniently done  by  supposing  that  for  the  q  pounds  of  copper  there 
are  substituted  '0951  q  pounds  of  water  (-0951  being  the  specific 
heat  of  copper);  and  then  computing  the  results  of  experiments 
made  with  the  calorimeter  as  if  it  consisted  solely  of 

m  +  "0951  q  pounds  of  water. 

The  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids  and  solids, 
in  addition  to  those  given  in  Table  II.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Some  are  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  Regnault;  some  on  that 
of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  some  on  that  of  I>aIton,  and  the  specific 
heat  of  ice  on  that  of  M.  Person. 

Ice, 0-504 

Sulphur, 0*20259 

Charcoal, • 0-24x5 

Coal  and  coke  average, 0*201    • 

Alumina  (Corundum), 0*19762 

Do.       (Sapphire), 0*21732 

Silica, 0*19132 

{BHcJc,  being  colnposed  of  silica  and  alumina,  has  probably  a 
specific  heat  of  about  0*2). 

Flint  glass, 0*19 

Carbonate  of  lime, 0*2085 

Quicklime, 0-2x69 

Magnesian  limestone, 0*2 1743 

{Stones,  being  composed  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina,  and  carbo- 
nates of  lime  and  magnesia,  have  probably  specific  heats  not 
difiering  greatly  from  0*2  or  0*22). 

Olive  oil, 0*3096. 

From  some  of  the  above  data  may  be  deduced  the  useful  ^^no- 
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tical  conclusion,  that  the  average  specific  hecU  of  the  non-metallio 
materials  and  contents  of  a  fumacef  wlisther  bricks,  stones,  or  fotd, 
does  not  gready  differ  from  one-fifth  of  thai  of  water. 

It  was  discovered  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  has  been  verified  by 
MM.  Begnault,  Kewmann,  and  Avo^Guiro,  that  most  known 
substances  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  analogies  of  their 
chemical  constitution  in  groups ;  and  that  in  any  one  given  group 
the  specific  heats  of  the  substances  are  with  few  exceptions  inversely 
as  their  chemical  equivalents ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  product 
of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  by  its  chemical  equivalent  is  a 
constant  for  most  of  the  substances  in  one  group. 

For  most  of  the  metals,  for  example,  that  constant  product  is,~— 

According  to  the  French  scale  of  chemical  equivalents,... 37 "5; 
According  to  the  English  scale, 6* 

210.  Specific  Heat  of  Oases. — Although  the  exact  value  of  the 
specific  heat  of  air  was  predicted  by  an  indirect  calculation  in 
1850,  neither  it,  nor  that  of  any  other  gas,  was  determined  accu- 
rately by  direct  experiment  until  M.  Regnault  made  his  experi- 
ments on  that  subject,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Comptes  Eendiis  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1853. 

The  specific  heat'  of  a  gas  T^hich  is  nearly  in  the  perfectly  gaseous 
state  does  not  sensibly  vary  with  density  or  with  temperature ;  so 
that  for  such  a  gas,  equal  intervals  of  temperature  correspond  to 
equal  quantities  of  heat  on  all  parts  of  the  thermometiic  scales. 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  as  probable,  that  the  absolute  zero  of 
the  perfect  gas  thermometer  (Article  201)  coincides  either  exactly,  or 
very  nearly,  with  the  ahsolvie  zero  of  heat,  or  temperature  at  which 
bodies  are  wholly  destitute  of  the  condition  called  heat  This 
inference  is  corroborated  by  facts  to  be  mentioned  in  Chapter  IIL 
of  this  Part. 

It  was  shown  by  Laplace  and  Poisson,  that  the  specific  heat  of  a 
gas  is  dififerent,  according  as  it  is  maintained  at  a  constant  vdumSy 
or  at  a  constant  pressv/re,  during  the  operation  of  changing  its  tem- 
peititure,  and  that  the  ratio  which  these  two  specific  heats  bear  to 
each  other  is  connected  with  the  velocity  with  which  sound  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  gas,  in  the  following  manner : — 

When  a  pound  of  a  given  gas  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  invariable 
volvme,  let  c,  denote  the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  in  oi-der 
to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree. 

When  the  same  weight  of  the  same  gas  is  contained  in  a  space 

capable  of  enlargement,  and  subjected  to  a  constant  pressure,  and 

when  its  temperature  is  raised  by  one  degree,  it  not  only  becomes 

hotter  to  the  same  extent  as  before,  but  also  expands  by  00020276 

ofitB  volume  at  32°;  and  it  is  known,  that  to  raise  its  temperature 
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one  degree,  and  expand  its  volume  by  that  fraction,  requires  a 

quantity  of  heat  c^,  which  is  greater  in  a  certain  proportion  than 

that  required  merely  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree  without 

expanding  it  (cj), 

c  

Let  the  ratio  _^  =  y.      Then  it  can  be  shown,  that  when  the 

density  of  the  gas  D  is  made  to  vary  without  any  transfer  of  heat 
to  or  from  the  gas,  the  pressure  varies  proportionally  to  that  power 
of  the  density  whose  index  is  the  ratio  y;  that  is — 

p  oc  By (1.) 

The  velocity  with  which  sound  is  transmitted  through  any  sub- 
stance Ls  the  same  with  that  which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  in 
falling  through  one-half  of  the  height  which,  being  multiplied  by 
a  small  variation  of  the  density  of  the  substance,  gives  the  corre- 
sponding small  variation  of  the  pressure.  That  is,  let  u  denote  tha 
velocity  of  sound ;  then 


"=v(w) w 

According  to  equation  1,  for  a  gas, 

dp  yp  T  ,„ . 

and  consequently, 

w  =  a/  (gypoVo.  —J;  v  =  JLIo__ ^4^ 

V      \  To/  gPaV^T  ^    ' 

so  that  when  the  velocity  of  sound  at  a  given  absolute  temperature 
T  has  been  ascertained  in  a  gas  for  which  jOq  v^  is  known,  the  ratio  y 
can  be  calculated. 

The  value  of  that  ratio  for  atmospheric  air,  as  deduced  from  the 
experiments  of  MM.  Bravais  and  Martins,  and  MM.  Moll  and  Yam 
Beek,  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  is 

y  =  1-408; (5.) 

and  the  same  value  agrees  very  nearly  also  with  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  on  the  velocity  of  sound  in  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  For  the  denser  and  more  complex  gases,  its  value  appears 
to  be  smaller  (see  Edin,  Tra/na,,  1853,  vol.  xx.,  page  589.) 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  experimenting  on  the  specific  heate  of 
gases  at  constant  volume^  their  specific  heats  under  coi 
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sure  have  alone  been  found  by  direct  experiment  with  the  calorime- 
ter.    Examples  of  both  kinds  of  specific  heat  are  given  in  Table  IL 

211.  Jmimmt  Heat  means,  a  quantity  of  heat  which  has  disap" 
peared;  having  been  employed  to  produce  some  change  other  than 
elevation  of  temperature.  By  exactly  reversing  that  change,  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  had  disappeared  is  reproduced. 

When  a  body  is  said  to  possess  or  contain  so  much  latent  heat, 
what  is  meant  is  this, — that  the  body  is  in  a  condition  into  which 
it  was  brought  from  a  former  difierent  condition  by  transferring  to 
it  a  quantity  of  heat  which  did  not  raise  its  temperature,  the  change 
of  condition  having  been  different  from  change  of  temperature ;  and 
that  by  restoring  the  body  to  its  original  condition  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  exactly  to  reverse  all  the  steps  of  the  former  process,  the 
quantity  of  heat  formerly  expended  can  be  reproduced  in  the  body 
and  transferred  to  other  bodies. 

The  principles  according  to  which  such  disappearance  and  pro- 
"duction  of  heat  take  place  belong  to  the  Second  and  Third  Chapters 
of  this  Pai-t;  at  present  the  facts  are  merely  to  be  stated  as  they 
are  observed. 

The  effects  other  than  rise  of  temperatui*e,  produced  by  quanti- 
ties of  heat  which  disappear,  can  be  used  to  measure  and  compare 
those  quantities. 

212.  liotent  Heat  of  Expansion — Heat  which  disappears  in  caus- 
ing the  volume  of  a  body  to  increase  under  a  given  pressure,  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  gases.  For  example,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  air  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  volume  by  0*0020276  of  its 
volume  at  32°,  requires  Cp  =  0  238  of  a  thermal  unit;  while  the 
mere  rise  of  temperature,  without  expansion,  requires  only  c„  = 
0*169;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  those  quanti- 
ties, or  Cp  —  c„  =  0*069  of  a  thermal  unit,  is  the  heat  which  disap- 
pea/ra  in  producing  the  hefore-menUioned  expa/nsion;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lateM  heat  of  expansion  of  the  air,  for  an  expansion  of 
0*0020276  of  its  volume  under  the  same  pressure  at  32°. 

The  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  increase  of  the  specific  heat 
of  solids  and  liquids  as  the  temperature  rises  is  greatest  for  those 
which  are  most  expansible  by  heat,  and  in  particular,  the  instance 
of  that  fiict  which  takes  place  for  water,  whose  least  specific  heat 
corresponds  to  its  greatest  density,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
"utmiable  paH  of  the  specific  heat  of  solids  and  liquids  is  latent  heat 
<^  expa/nsion;  and  that  the  real  specific  heat  of  every  substance,  or 
the  heat  which  produces  changes  of  temperature  alone,  is  constant 
for  all  ten^ratures. 

213.  i^atent  Heat  of  Fusion. — ^When  a  body  passes  from  the 
^BfoJid  to  the  liquid  state,  ita  temperature  remains  stationary,  or 
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nearly  stationary,  at  a  certain  melting  point  (Art.  205)  during  the 
whole  operation  of  melting;  and  in  order  to  make  that  operation 
go  on,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  transferred  to  the  substance 
melted,  having  a  certain  amount  for  each  unit  of  weight  of  the 
substance.  That  heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  disappears  in  causing  its  condition  to  change  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  state;  and  it  is  called  the  latent  heat  effusion. 

When  a  body  passes  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  its  tem- 
perature remains  stationary  or  nearly  stationary  during  the  whole 
operation  of  freezing;  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  is  produced  in  the  body;  and  in  order  that  the  opera- 
tion of  freezing  may  go  on,  that  heat  must  be  transferred  from 
the  body  to  some  other  body. 

The  following  are  examples  in  British  thermal  units  per  lb. : — 

Substances.  Melting  points.  ^qT^^T' 

Ice  (according  to  Peclet), ^ 32° 135 

„    (according  to  Person), 32  142*65 

Spermaceti, 56  148 

Bees'wax, 140  175 

Phosphorus, ••  i77  9*^^ 

Sulphur, 405  i6-86 

Tin, ^ 426  500 

M.  Person,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique,  for  November,  1849,  gives  the  following  law  as  the  result 
of  his  experiments  on  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  non-metallic 
substances : — 

Let  c  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state ; 

cf,  its  specific  heat  in  the  liquid  state ; 

T,  its  temperature  of  fusion  in  Fahrenheit's  ordinary  scale ;  then 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  one  pound,  in  British  thermal  units,  is 

l=((^  —  c)  (T  +  256°) (1.) 

In  the  case  of  ice,  for  example,  c  =  0*504;  d'  =  1 ;  T  =  32°,  and 

I,  by  calculation, =  '496  x  288  =  I42'86 

Z,  by  experiment,  according  to  M.  Person, =  142*65 

Difierence, 0*21 

M.  Person  also  gives  a  general  formula  for  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  of  metals,  as  to  which  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  original  paper  cited. 

The  fusion  of  solids  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
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quantities  of  heat.  For  example,  an  ice  ccdorimeter  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  block  of  ice,  in  whicli  a  cavity  has  been  made,  with  a 
stopper  of  ice  for  closing  it.  K  a  piece  of  some  substance  at  a  given 
temperature,. higher  than  32°,  is  enclosed  in  that  cavity  until  its 
temperature  falls  to  32°,  the  quantity  of  heat  transfeiTcd  from  it  to 
the  ice  is  indicated  by  the  weight  of  ice  melted,  being  at  the  rate 
of  142  British  thermal  units  for  each  pound  of  ice  melted. 

The  lowering  of  the  melting  point  of  ice  by  pressure,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  will  be  described  in  Chapter  III. 

214.  lifttent  Heat  of  Erapomtion. — ^When  a  body  passes  from  the 
solid  or  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  its  temperature  during  the  whole 
operation  remains  stationary  at  a  certain  boiling  point  (.Aj*ticle  206) 
depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  vapour  product;  and  in  order  to 
make  the  evaporation  go  on,  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  transferred 
to  the  substance  evaporated,  whose  amount,  for  each  unit  of  weight 
of  the  substance  evaporated,  depends  on  the  temperature.  That  heat 
does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  substance,  but  disappears  in 
causing  it  to  assume  the  gaseous  state;  and  it  is  called  tiiie  latent 
heat  of  evaporation. 

When  a  body  passes  from  the  gaseous  state  to  the  liquid  or  solid 
st^te,  its  temperature  remains  stationary,  during  that  operation,  at 
the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  the  vapour;  a 
quantity  of  heat  equal  to  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  that 
temperature  is  produced  in  the  body;  and  in  order  that  the  opera- 
tion of  condensation  may  go  on,  that  heat  must  be  transferred  from 
the  body  condensed  to  some  other  body. 

The  relations  which  exist  between  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation, 
and  the  pressure  and  volume  of  the  vapour,  will  be  explained  in 
Chapter  IIL 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  in 
British  thermal  units,  of  one  pound  of  certain  substances,  when  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  is  one  a/tm/osphere  of  14*7  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch ; — 

o  u  * A      °  *^  .  Latent  heat  in  a   *t.    •*. 

Substance.  under  one  atm.  u  •*•  u      '^  Authonty. 

Fahr.  ^"^^^  ^°**^- 

"Water, 2i2°*o  „.         966*1  ...  Begnaidt. 

Alcohol, 172*2  ...         364*3  ...  Andrews. 

-^ther, 95-0  ...         162*8  ...  do. 

Bisulphuret  of)  o  -/:  j 

carbon, }  "^'S         ...         1560         ...  do. 

The  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  water  at  a  series  of  boiling 
points  extending  from  a  few  degrees  below  its  freezing  point  up  to 
about  375°  Fahrenheit  has  been  determined  experimentally  by  M. 
Begnanlt  {Memoi/ra  oftlve  Academy  of  Sciences,  1847).     The  follow- 
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ing  empirical  formula  represents  the  results  of  those  experiments 
with  great  precision,  in  British  tli&rmcd  imils : — 

I  =  1091-7  —  0-695  (T  —  32°)  —  0-000000103  (T  —  39°-l)8  ...(1.) 

This  formula  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  that  given  by  M. 
Regnault  himself,  but  is  slightly  modified  for  reasons  explained  in 
a  paper  on  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  water,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Roy  at  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  xx.    For  the  Centigrade  scale, 
in  French  units,  it  becomes 

I  =  606-5  —  0-695  T  —  0-00000033  (T  —  4°)3 (2.) 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  it  is  sufficient  to 
calculate  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  water  by  the  following 
approximate  formula : — 

I  nearly  =  1092  —  0-7  (T  —  32°)  =  966  —  0-7  (T  —  212^)... (3.) 

The  latent  heats  of  evaporation  of  other  substances  at  pressures 
different  from  one  atmosphere  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

215.  Total  Heat  of  Eraporation,  or  total  heat  ofvapour,  is  a  con- 
ventional phrase  used  to  denote  the  sum  of  the  heat  which  disappears 
in  evaporating  one  pound  of  a  given  substance  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture (or  laievvt  heat  of  evaporation)^  and  of  the  heat  required  to  raise 
its  temperature,  before  evaporation,  fix)m  some  fixed  temperature 
up  to  the  temperature  of  evaporation.  The  latter  part  of  the  total 
heat  is  called  the  sensible  heat. 

To  express  this  by  symbols,  let  Tg  be  the  temperature  at  which 
the  substance  is  originally  obtained,  T^  that  at  which  it  is  evapor- 
ated, c  its  mean  specific  heat  between  those  temperatures,  and  ^  its 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  the  temperature  T^;  then  its  total 
heat  of  evaporai>ion,  from  Tg,  al  Tj^,  is  thus  expressed — 

'*2.i  =  «'(Ti-T2)  +  J, (1.) 

In  formulae  and  tables  relating  to  the  total  heat  of  evaporation,  it 
is  usual  to  take  for  the  original  temperatiu'e  Tg,  that  of  melting  ice. 

In  the  case  of  water,  the  experiments  of  M.  Regnault,  already 
referred  to,  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  very  simple  law,  that 
the  total  heat  of  steam  from  the  temperatv/re  of  melting  ice  increases 
al  an  uniform,  rate  as  the  temperature  of  eva/poralixm  rises.  The 
following  is  the  formula  by  which  that  law  is  expressed,  for  Fah* 
renlieit's  scale  and  British  units : — 

h  =  1091-7  +  0-305  (T  —  32°); (2.) 

which,  for  the  Centigrade  scale  and  French  uniis^  becomes 

h  =  606-5  +  0-305  T (2  A.)  ^ 
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It  is  by  subti-acting  from  this  expression  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  iinity  of  weight  of  water  from  the  temperature  of 
luulting  ice  to  the  temperature  of  evajwration  T,  as  given  in  Article 
200  y  that  the  formulae  1  and  2  of  Article  214  are  obtained. 

Let  (\),2  ^®  ^^®  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  the  tempera- 
te re  of  melting  ice  and  the  temperature  Tg  of  the  "/eed  water** 
supplied  to  a  boiler ;  tlien  we  have,  for  the  total  heat  expended 
per  pound  of  water  evaporated ^row  T2  ^  ^i>  *^®  following  formula 
(in  Britifcih  units)  : — 

A2,i=1091-7+0-305(Ti  — 32°)  — Co,2(T2— 32°);...(3.) 

the  last  term  showing  the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
heat  consequent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water  being 
T2  —  32°  higher  thian  that  of  melting  ice. 

In  most  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  small  fractions  may 
be  neglected,  and  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  water  may  be  treated 
as  constant,  and  =  1 ;  so  that  the  following  approximate  formulsa 
are  in  such  cases  suificient  :— 

h  =  1092  +  0-3  (T  —  32°)  =  114G  +  0-3  (T  —  212°);.. .(4.) 

7*2,1  =  1092  +  0-3  (T^  —  32°)  —  (Tg  —  32°) (5.) 

215  A.  ZSeasiurmneiit  of  Heat  by  SrapAmtton  — The  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  fuel  (of  which 
examples  will  be  given  in  Chapter  II.)  is  usually  ascertained  by 
finding  what  weight  of  water  it  evaporates.  In  such  experiments, 
it  is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  accurate  results  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feed  water  and  the  temperature  of  evaporation  should 
both  be  ascertained,  and  the  total  heat  per  pound  of  water  com- 
puted; for  which  purpose  the  approximate  formula  5  is  sufficient. 
That  total  heat  being  divided  by  966,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 
of  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  gives  a  multiplier,  by  which  the  weight 
of  water  actually  evaporated  by  each  pound  of  fuel  is  to  be  multi- 
plied, to  reduce  it  to  the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  aJb  212^ ; 
that  is,  the  weight  of  water  which  would  have  been  evaporated  hy  each 
pound  cffuel,  had  tlie  water  been  both  supplied  and  evaporated  aJt  the 
boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  weight  of  water  so  calculated  is  called  the  evaporative  power 
of  the  fuel.  To  state  it  is,  in  fact,  to  employ  a  peculiar  thermal 
unit, — ^viz.,  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  water  at 
212°,  which  is  966  times  greater  than  the  ordinary  British  thermal 
unit.  To  exemplify  the  reduction  above  described,  let  the  water  be 
supplied  to  the  boiler  at  104°  Fahr.,  and  evaporated  at  230°.  Then 
by  equation  5  of  Article  215,  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  in 
common  British  units  per  pound  of  steam  is  (neglecting  fractions). 
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^2.1  =  1092+ -^  .  198  — 72  =  1079; 

and  the  multiplier  by  which  the  weight  of  water  actually  evaporated 
is  to  be  multiplied  to  find  the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at 
212^  is 

IM    =  M17 

966 

The  following  is  a  convenient  form  of  the  expreasion  for  that 
multiplier,  or  factor  of  evaporation  :^ — 

0-3  (Ti  — 212'')+  (212°  — Tg) 
^    "^  966 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the  factor  of  evaporation  r» 
calcidated  by  the  above  formula,  for  various  temperatures  of  feed 
water  and  of  boiling  point. 

216  Total  Heat  of  Oateficatioii. — ^It  is  demonstrated  by  rea^ 
soning  to  be  explained  in  Chapter  111.  that  the  total  heat  required 
to  convert  a  given  substance  from  a  state  of  great  density  at  a  given 
temperature  Tq,  to  the  perfectly  gaseous  state  at  a  given  temperature- 
Tj,  the  operation  being  completed  under  any  constant  pressure,  ia 
given  by  the  equation 

A  =  a  +  c'  (Ti  —  To) (1.)* 

where  a  is  a  constant,  and  c'  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance 
in  the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  under  constant  pressure.  For  steam  ia 
the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  or  ateamfi-gaSy  as  it  may  be  called,  for  which 

pa  Vq  =  42141  foot-lbs., 

» 

the  best  existing  data  give 

a  =  1092,  . 

.(2.) 


;} 


d  =  0-475 

For  example,  to  convert  one  pound  of  water  at  32**  into  steam-gas 
at  212*^,  requires 

1092  +  -475  X  180  =  1177 

units  of  heat ;  being  more  than  the  quantity  required  to  make 
saturated  steam  at  the  same  temperature,  in  the  ratio 

1177 


1146 


=  1-028. 


*  Equation  1  was  first  demonstrated  for  certain  cases  in  1849,  in  a  paper  piiblisbed 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xx.;  and  was  afterwards 
more  generally  demonstrated  in  a  paper  read  to  that  Society  in  1855,  but  not  yet 
fMiblished. 
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TRANSFER   OF  HEAT — RADIATION — CONDUCTION.  257 

Section  3. — Of  the  Tromafer  of  Heat, 

217.  Tnutafcr  of  Heat  in  o«iieniL — It  has  already  been  explained 
(Articles  196,  197),  that  equality  of  temperature  between  two 
bodies  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  transfer  of  heat 
between  them ;  and  that  when  their  temperatures  diflfer,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  equalize  their  temperatures,  by  the  transfer  of  heat 
from  the  hotter  to  the  colder.  That  tendency  is  the  greater,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  those  temperatures. 

The  rate  at  which  the  transfer  of  heat  takes  place  between  two 
bodies,  at  unequal  temperatures,  depends — 

First,  on  the  tendency  to  transfer  heat,  increasing  as  some  func- 
tion of  the  two  temperatures  and  their  difference. 

Secondly,  on  the  areas  of  those  parts  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
through  which  the  transfer  of  heat  takes  place.  In  most  of  the 
cases  which  occur  in  practice,  those  areas  are  equal,  and  then  the 
rateof  transferof  heat  is  directlyproportional  to  their  common  extent. 

Thirdly,  on  the  nature  of  the  material  of  each  of  the  bodies,  and 
the  condition  of  their  surfaces. 

Fowrthly,  on  the  nature  and  thickness  of  the  intervening  sub- 
stances, if  any.  Increase  of  that  thickness  diminishes  the  rate  of 
transfer  of  heat. 

The  transfer  of  heat  takes  place  by  three  processes,  called  respec- 
tively,  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection, 

218.  Radiation  of  heat  takes  place  between  bodies  at  all  distances 
apart,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  with  the 
radiation  of  light.  Its  phenomena  have  been  studied,  and  its  laws 
ascertained,  by  many  scientific  inquirers;  but  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  prime  movers  driven  by  means  of  heat,  the  exact  and 
complete  statement  of  those  laws  is  imnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  the  rate  of  radiation  of  heat  by  the  hotter  of  a  pair  of 
bodies,  and  of  its  absorption  by  the  colder,  are  increased  by  dai*k- 
ness  and  roughness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies,  and  diminished  by 
smoothness  and  polish. 

219.  CondncUon  is  the  transfer  of  heat  between  two  bodies  or 
parts  of  a  body,  which  touch  each  other.  It  is  distinguished  into 
internal  and  external  conduction,  according  as  it  takes  place  between 
the  parts  of  one  continuous  body,  or  through  the  surface  of  contact 
of  a  pair  of  distinct  bodies. 

The  rate  at  which  conduction,  whether  internal  or  external,  goes 
on,  being  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  section  or  surface  through 
which  it  takes  place,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  so  many 
thermal  units  per  squo/refoot  of  area,  per  hour. 

The  rate  of  internal  conducticn  through  a  given  substance,  thus 
expressed,  is  proportional — 

8 
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I.  To  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  varies  along  a  line  per- 
l>cndicular  to  the  section  through  which  the  heat  is  tfansferred. 

IL  To  a  oo-efficient  called  ihe  internal  oondueUviiy  ai:  tiie^snb- 
stuice,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sufaatanoe.  It  alaov 
dqiends  to  a  small  extent  on  the  temperature  at  the  aeoiion  under 
ooinaidfirationy  being  in  general  somewhat  greater  at  higgler  tfanr  asbt 
lower  temperatures;  but  the  law  of  its  increase  with  tempenvlnrer 
liaa  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained  in  any  case ;  and.  it:  is. 
usually  treated  as  approximately  constant 

Those  laws  are  expressed  mathematically  as  follows : — 

Let  dx  denote  the  distance,  in  a  direction:  perpandiculftr.  ta  Bt- 
Kectional  plane  through  which  heat  is  transferred,  between  a  pair  of 
j)oints  in  a  mass  of  a  given  substance ; 

d  T,  the  differenoe  between  the  temperatures  of  the  msamat  tfasse 
points; 

Then  the  rate  of  conduction  through  the  given  aeotiaani  pknis- 
may  be  represented  by 

^  =  ^••^5 <^) 

k  being  the  co-efficient  of  conductivity.  Now  in  cases  wbefB.  k: 
without  sensible  error  may  be  treated  as  constant,  the  abovQr6i|nt?s 
tion  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  rate  of  conduction  throu^  a 
flcU  layer,  of  any  uniform  thickness,  is  simply  proportional,  dir»3tlj> 
to  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  Beuies  of  the 
layer,  and  inversely  to  its  thickness;  a  principle  expressed  as*. 
follows : — 

T' T 

^  =  ^•^^^3 (2.) 

where  T  and  T  are  the  temperatures  at  the  two  faces  of  the  layer^ 
and  X  its  thickness.  For  reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear,  it 
is  convenient,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  instead  of  the  conductiyity  k 
itself,  to  use  its  reciprocal,  which  may  be  called  the  internal  thermaL 
resistance  of  the  substance,  and  may  be  represented  as  follows  : — 


1 

k 


e  =  7:; (3-) 


so  as  to  transform  equation  2  into  the  following  form  ; — 

T^ T 

^TSbe  following  are  some  values  of  the  co-efficient  of  thennal 
resistance  f,  for  different  substances,  when  ^  is  expressed  ux.tktrmal 


units  per  hauar  per  squa/re  foot  ofa/rea^  and  x  in  inches^  as  computed 
from  a  table  of  conductivities  deduced  by  M.  Peclet  from  experi- 
ments by  M.  Despretz  : — 

e 

Glold^  pktimim^  silver, o'ooi6 

Cc^per, o-ooiS 

Iron, 0*0043 

^3u»c, 0-0045 

Iiead, 0*0090' 

lli^oWe^ 0-0716* 

Biix^. 0-1500 

The  total  internal  thermal  resistance  of  a  plate  consiBtiiig^  df > 
layers  of  different' substances.'  may  be  found  by  aidding.  together  the 
resistances  of  the  severali  layera  Thus,  let  x  denote  the  tidckneisv 
of  any  one  of  those:  layers^  e>  the  cofeffident  of  thermal  reeistaito»' 
of  the  substance  of  which  it  consists  :  let  2,  as  usual,  denote  thai 
summation  of  a  set  of  quantities,  so  that  Z  *  Xy  for  example,  is  the 
total  thickness  of  the  compound  plate  ;.then 

is  the  total  thermal  resistance  of  that  plate,  and 

T T 

^=-^' (^•) 

the  rate  of  conduction  through  it  per  square  foot  per  hour,  when 
T'  and  T  are  the  temperatures  of  its  hotter  and  cooler  &ces  respec- 
tively. 

The  rate  of  eocterrud  condtiction  through  the  bounding  surface 
between  a  solid  body  and  a  fluid  is  approximately  proportional  to 
the  difference  of  temperature,  when  that  is  small;  but  when  thai* 
difference  is  considerable,  the  i-ate  of  conduction  increases  fastert 
than  in  the  simple  ratio  of  that  difference,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shown  more  in  detail. 

The  rate  of  external  conduction  may  be  expressed  by  dividing 
the  difference  of  temperature  by  a  co-efficient  of  external  thermal- 
resistcmce,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  substances,  and  also  on. 
their  temperatures.  Let  the  values  of  that  co-effident,^  for  the  twa 
surfaces  of  a  given  plate,  be  denoted  by  a,  v,  respectively;  let  x  be 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches,  as  before,  and  ^  its  co-efficient 
of  internal  thermal  resistance;  then  the  total  thermal  resistance  of 
the  plate  and  of  its  two  extenial<saifaces/ia> 

o'+ff  +  Qx; 

and  the  rate  of  conduction  through  it  is 
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T* T 

Where  V,  T,  are  now  the  temperatures,  not  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  plate,  but  of  the  two  fluids  which  are  respectively  in  contact 
with  its  two  faces. 

The  external  thermal  resistance  of  the  metal  plates  of  boiler  flues 
and  tubes,  and  other  apparatus.used  for  heating  and  cooling  fluids, 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  internal  thermal  resistance,  that  the 
latter  is  inappreciable  in  comparison;  and,  consequently,  the  nature 
and  thickness  of  those  plates  has  no  apjMreciable  effect  on  the  rate 
of  conduction  through  them. 

The  combined  external  thermal  resistances  of  both^sur£stces  of  a 
plate,  when  one  is  in  contact  with  a  liquid  and  the  other  with  air, 
have,  according  to  M.  Peclet,  values  capable  of  being  expressed  by 
the  following  formula : — 

''^'^^  AJ1+B(T'— T)} ^^"^ 

in  which  the  constants  depend  chiefly  on  the  condition  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  body,  and  have  the  following  values  :— 

B  for  polished  metallic  surfaces, 0*0028 

B  for  rough  metallic  sur&ces,  and  non-metallic  sur&ces,  0*0037 

A  for  polished  metals,  about ^*90 

A  for  glassy  and  varnished  sur&ces, 1*34 

A  for  dull  metallic  surfaces, 1*58 

A  for  lamp  black, 1*78 

When  a  metal  plate  has  a  liquid  at  each  side  of  it,  it  appears 
from  experiments  by  M.  Peclet,  that  the  constants  in  equation  7 
take  the  following  values  : — 

B  =  0-058;  A  =  8'a 

It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  Article,  that  the  results  of 
experiments  on  the  evaporative  power  of  boilers  agree  very  well 
with  the  following  approximate  formula  for  the  thennal  resistance 
of  boiler  plates  and  tubes : — 

'^'  +  <^  =  ^p-3^ij; (8.) 

which  gives  for  the  rate  of  conduction,  per  square  foot  of  surface 
per  hour, 

,=2^. (..) 
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This  formula  is  not  proposed  as  being  more  than  a  rough  approxi* 
mation^  but  its  simplicity  makes  it  very  convenient,  and  it  will  be 
shown  that  it  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  its  purpose. 

The  value  of  a  lies  between  160  and  200. 

220.  Conreciloii  or  Canryiiig  of  heat  means  the  transfer  and 
diffusion  of  the  state  of  heat  in  a  fluid  mass  by  means  of  the  motion 
of  the  particles  of  that  mass. 

The  conduction,  properly  so  called,  of  heat  through  a  stagnant 
mass  of  fluid,  is  very  slow  in  liquids,  and  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
inappreciable  in  gases.  It  is  only  by  the  continual  circulation  and 
mixture  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  that  uniformity  of  temperature 
can  be  maintained  in  the  fluid  mass,  or  heat  transferred  between 
the  fluid  mass  and  a  solid  body. 

The  laws  of  the  cooling  of  thermometer  bulbs  by  convection, 
when  placed  in  receivers  filled  with  difierent  gases  in  diflerent 
states  as  to  pressure,  were  ascertained  by  Dulong  and  Petit;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  experiments  were  too  unlike  those  which 
occur  in  boilers  and  furnaces  to  enable  those  laws  to  be  used  in  the 
solution  of  questions  connected  with  heat  engines. 

The  free  circulation  of  each  of  the  fluids  which  touch  the  sides  of 
a  solid  plate  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  correctness  of  the  for- 
mulae for  the  conduction  of  heat  through  that  plate,  which  have 
been  given  in  Article  219;  and  in  each  of  those  formula  it  is 
implied,  that  the  circulation  of  each  of  the  fluids  by  currents  and 
eddies  is  such  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  diflerence  of  tempera* 
ture  between  the  fluid  particles  in  contact  with  one  side  of  tho 
solid  plate  and  those  at  considerable  distances  from  it. 

It  is  to  promote  that  circulation,  and  so  to  insure  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  the  fluid  mass,  that  an  agitator  is  employed  in  the 
water  calorimeter,  as  already  stated  in  Article  207  A.  For  a 
similar  purpose,  large  boiler  flues  are  sometimes  provided  with 
"bafflers;**  that  is,  projecting  partitions  which  compel  the  hot 
gases  to  take  a  circuitous  course,  in  order  that  eddies  may  be 
formed,  so  as  to  bring  as  many  diflerent  particles  as  possible  sue* 
cessively  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface.  Those  bafflers,  how- 
ever, have  also  another  object,  which  is  to  promote  that  thorough 
mixture  of  air  with  the  inflammable  gas  from  the  fuel,  which  is 
necessary  to  complete  combustion. 

The  most  rapid  convection  of  heat  is  that  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  cloudy  vapour,  which  combines  the  mobility  of  a  gas  with 
the  comparatively  greater  conducting  power  of  a  liquid;  as  when 
steam  communicates  heat  to  a  solid  body  by  condensing  on  its 
surface.  Some  data  as  to  the  rate  at  wluch  this  prooeais  fioes  on 
will  be  given  in  Article  222. 

When  heat  is  to  be  transfeired  by  convection 
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another  through  an  intervening  layer  of  metal,  the  motions  of  the 
two  fluid  masses  should  if  possible  be  in  opposite  direcUonSy  in  order 
that  the  hottest  particles  of  eadi  fluid  may  be  in  oommimication 
with  the  hottest  particles  of  the  other,  and  that  the  minwiurn 
difference  of  temperature  between  l^e  adjacent  particles  of  the 'two 
fluids  may  be  the  greatest  possible. 

Thus  in  the  sui^e  condensation  of  steam,  by  passing  it  through 
metal  tubes  immersed  in  a  current  of  cold  water  or  air,  the  oopling 
fluid  should  be  made  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  con- 
densing steam. 

In  a  steam  boiler,  it  is  favourable  to  economy  of  fuel  that  the 
motion  of  the  water  and  steam  should  on  the  whole  be  opposite  to 
that  of  the  flame  and  hot  gas  for  the  furnace. 

Thus,  if  there  is  a  '^  feed-water  heater,"  consisting  of  a  set  of 
tubes  through  which  the  water  passes  to  be  heated  b^ore  entering 
the  boiler,  that  apparatus  should  be  placed  i^  or  near  the  foot  df 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  be  heated  by  gas  that  has  left  the  boiler,  and 
thus  to  employ  heat  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The  coolest, 
that  is,  the  lowest  portions  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  should,  if 
practicable  and  convenient,  be  contiguous  to  the  coolest  parts  of  the 
furnace  and  heating  surface ;  and  if  there  is  apparatus  for  wper- 
heating  the  steam,  or  raising  its  temperatin*e  above  the  boiling  point 
corresponding  to  its  pressure,  that  apparatus  will  be  most  efficient 
if  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  furnace,  like  that,  for  ec&aHiple, 
of  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Pilgrim. 

221.  Efflctencj  of  Heatiiig  Bmriiiice. — ^When  a  layer  of  metal, 
lying  between  two  flowing  masses  of  fluid,  serves  as  the  means  of 
tnuismitting  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  of  those  masses,  the 
proportion  borne  by  the  quantity  of  heat  so  transmitted  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  heat  which  the  hotter  mass  must  lose  in  order  to 
reduce  it  to  the  temperature  of  the  colder  mass,  may  be  called  the 
efficiency  of  the  heating  suiface  of  that  layer  of  metal. 

In  most  of  the  cases  that  occur  in  practice,  the  layer  of  metal 
consists  of  the  flues,  tubes,  and  other  portions  of  the  solid  material 
of  a  boiler  which  are  exposed  to  heat ;  the  cooler  fluid  is  the  water 
in  the  boiler,  which  is  introduced  by  degrees  in  the  liquid  state  at 
a  low  temperature,  raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  and  evaporated; 
the  hotter  fluid  is  the  stream  of  air  and  hot  gases  which  comes  firom 
the  furnace,  flows  along  the  heating  surface,  and  finally  eacaspee  by 
the  chimney. 

Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  gas  given  out  hj  the  fumace  in  an 

iiour j  a^  its  speciflc  heat  at  constant  pressure;  T  —  t,  the  excess 

'^its  temperature  above  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  wkenit  is 

la^oontact  with  some  given  portion  of  the  heating  Bur&ce,  the  mea 

^^^^Ijtf  i^biek  portion  is  a  «;  let  q  denote  the  rate  of  condixdioa  per 
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square  foot  of  surface  per  hour,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  T  —  t;  then 

qda 

is  the  heat  tranjonitted  by  the  portion  ds  o£  the  heatk^  siirfiiQe 
from  the  hot  gas  to  the  water,  and 

o  d's 

?^  =  -«^T. (1.) 

is  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  gas  by  passing  over  the 
portion  of  heating  surface  ds.  It  arrives  at  the  next  elementary 
portion  of  heating  surface  with  -a  diminished  temperature,  and  the 
rate  of  conduction  is  therefore  diminished  ;  so  that  each  successive 
«qua!  portion  of  the  heating  sur&ce  transmits  a  less  and  a  less 
quand^  of  heat,  until  the  hot  air  &t  last  leaves  the  heating  surface 
and  escapes  up  the  diimney,  with  a  certain  remaining  excess  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  the  heat  corre- 
sponding to  which  excess  is  wasted. 

Leb  T^  denote  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  when  it  first  comes 
in  contact  with  the  heating  surface ;  Tg  its  temperature  whcsi  it 
finally  leaves  the  heating  sur&ce;  then 


(3.) 


.(3.) 


the  whole  heat  expended  per  hour  is  c^  W  (T^  —  t); 
the  heat  wasted  per  hour  c^  W  (Tg 

tbe  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface, 

Ti  — «  ' 

snd  all  those  quantities  are  connected  together  by  the  equation  I, 
or  by  either  of  the  following  equations,  which  are  different  ways  of 
expressing  its  integral : — 

e'W{T,-T^==fqds; (4.) 

B        f'^^dT  ... 

c^'ir.T' ^"'^ 

in  which  last  equation,  S  denotes  the  whole  heating  surface. 

To  represent  these  principles  graphically,  draw  A  D,  fig.  90,  to 
represent  the  whole  heating  surfisLce  S;  and  let  any  portion  of  l&at 

line,  sudi  as  A  X,  represent  s,  «  fMirt  of  'that  sarfiiee.    Lit  ^e 

ordinate  A  JB  =  q^,  the  rate  of  conduction  for  ^e  initial  tcmpenii^ 
ture  Tj.     In  D  A  produced,  tako 
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j^^£wa=<)^ 


then  the  rectangle  O  A  *  A  B  will  represent  the  whole  heat  ex- 
pended per  hour. 

Let  the  ordinate  X  Y  =  q  represent 
the  rate  of  conduction  corresponding  to 
the  temperature  which  the  hot  gas  has 
after  having  passed  over  the  portion 

A  X  =  «  of  the  heating  surfBuse,  and  let 
B  Y  E  be  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
summits  of  a  series  of  such  ordisates; 
then  the  area  of  any  part  of  that  surve, 

Fiff^QO  **    ®^®^  ^  A  B  Y  X,  represents  the  heat 

transferred  per  hour  through  the  part  8 
of  the  heating  surface;  the  area  ABED  represents  the  heat 
transferred  per  hour  through  the  whole  heating  surface  S;  and 
when  the  curve  B  Y  E  is  produced  indefinitely,  the  area  coniained 
between  it  and  its  asymptote  A  D  approximates  indefinitely  U  that 
of  the  rectangle  O  A  *  AB. 

The  definite  results  of  these  principles  depend  on  the  rehtion 
between  q  and  T. 

Case  1. — K  we  assume  Peclet's  formula  (Article  219,  equatim  7) 
for  the  thermal  resistance  of  the  plates,  we  find 

q  =  A{T  —  t)[l  +  B{T-t)]; (7.) 

and  this  value  being  introduced  into  equation  d,  gives  for  tie 
integral  of  that  equation 


S 


1     .      ,      /'T.— <    l  +  B(To  — 0\  ,Qx 


.(9.) 


and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  heating  surface, 

The  values  of  the  constants  A  and  B  under  different  dream- 
stances  have  been  given  in  Article  219. 

AJB 

The  value  of  6^  ^  is  easily  found  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  hypeiw 
bolic  logarithms,  being  the  number  whose  hyperbolic  logarithm  ii 
AS^-c^W. 
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Case  2. — The  above  formula  being  too  complex  for  ready  use  in 
practice,  and  the  values  of  A  and  B  being  uncertain  in  furnaces  at 
high  temperatures,  the  supposition  expressed  in  equations  8  and  9 
of  Article  219,  viz.,  that  the  rate  of  conduction  is  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  temperature,  has  been  tried, 
and  found  to  agree  well  with  experiment,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shown.     That  supposition  gives  as  the  integral  of  equation  5, 


S 


c'W 


=-{f;^,-Tr=i}> m 


from  which  is  easily  deduced  the  following  value  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  heating  surface  : — 


T   T 


Ti  — «  ■"S(Ti  — <)  +  ac^W 

This  may  be  put  into  another  form,  as  follows  : — Let  H  denote 
the  expenditure  of  heat  in  an  hour,  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  gas  above  that  of  the  water;  then 

and  making  this  substitution  in  equation  11,  we  find  for  the  eSt^ 
ciency  of  the  surface, 

„  ,  ac^2w'2 (^^-y 

This  result  is  represented  graphically  by  taking,  in  fig.  90, 


A0  = 


H 


and  making  B  Y  E  a  hyperbola  of  the  second  order,  with  O  D  and 
O  C  for  its  asymptotes. 

The  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  constants  in  equation  13,  will 
be  investigated  in  Chapter  II. 

222.    Cooling    Sarface — Snrlace    CondeBMtion. — The   formulffi   of 

the  preceding  Article,  case  1,  equations  8  and  9,  are  made  appli- 
cable to  cooling  surfaces  as  follows : — Let  t  denote  the  temperature 
of  a  film  of  liquid,  at  one  side  of  a  metal  plate;  S,  the  extent  of 
cooling  surface,  as  before ;  let  heat  be  communicated  to  the  liquid 
at  the  temperature  t  by  some  such  process  as  the  condensation  of 
steam,  and  let  that  be  abstracted  by  the  flow  of  a  current  of  air^ 
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water,  or  other  fluid,  in  oontaot  with  ibe  metal  plate;  the  wei^t 
of  flmd  'whioh  flows  past  per  second  being  W,  its  speeific  heat  (f, 
its  initial  tempesatnre  T^,  oemg  lower  than  t,  and  its  final  tempera- 
toon  T^y  still  lower  than  t,  but  higher  than  T^.  Then  in  all  the 
oqnatianB  t  —  T^  is  to  be  snbstitated  for  T^  —  t,  and  t  —  T,  £Eir 

An  obstaole  to  the  use  of  ihe  fonnnlse  as  thus  modified  is,  that 
the  constants  A  and  B  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  for  the 
^'sar£EU^  condensation"  of  steam.  It  is  only  known  that  the 
convecUon  of  heat  by  a  vapour  in  the  act  of  condensing  is  more 
rapid  than  by  substances  in  other  conditions;  and  that  in  certain 
pajrticular  experiments  on  the  surface  condensation  of  steam,  certain 
results  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  :-— 


Steam  con- 

Its initial  tern- 

Material  of 

densed  per 

Coding  fluid. 

peratare  T. 

plates  or 

square  foot 

Antliority. 

Faiir. 

tebn. 

per  hoar. 
Lbs. 

Air, 

59° 

Cast  iron. 

0-36 

Pedot 

» 

99 

Sheet  iron, 

0-36 

99 

99 

J> 

Glass, 

035 

» 

99 

99 

Copper, 

0-28 

» 

99 

99 

Tin  plate. 

0*2I* 

99 

Water, 

6^  to  'jf 

Copper, 

21-5 

»> 

a 

? 

ff 

lOO'O 

Joule. 

In  these  experiments,  each  pound  of  steam  may  be  estimated  on 
an  average  as  corresponding  in  round  numbers  to  about  IftOO 
British  thermal  units. 

The  rapidity  of  the  condensation  depends  mainly  on  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  cooling  fluid  at  the  other  side  of  the  plate. 


■c». 
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CHAPT^t  n. 

OF  COHSUSnOK  XSD  FUEL, 

223.  T«iai  Scat  of  CJ««iMistioB  of  'EicaMBtt. — Eveiy  chemical 
combination  is  accompanied  by  a  production  of  heat :  every  decom- 
position, by  a  disappearance  of  heat,  equal  in  amount  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  elements  which  are  separated. 
When  a  complex  chemical  action  takes  place,  in  which  yarious 
combinations  and  decompositions  occur  simxdtaneously,  the  heat 
obtained  is  the  excess  of  the  heat  produced  by  the  combinations 
above  tHe  heat  which  disappears  in  consequence  of  the  decomposi- 
tions. Sometimes  also,  the  heat  produced  is  subject  to  a  further 
deduction,  on  account  of  heat  which  disappears  in  melting  or 
evaporating  some  of  the  substances  which  combine,  either  before  or 
during  the  act  of  combination. 

Combustion  or  luming  is  a  rapid  chemical  combination.  The 
only  kind  of  combustion  which  is  used  to  produce  heat  for  driving 
heat  engines,  is  the  combination  of  fuel  of  different  kinds  with 
oxygen.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  comhustiblej  it  means, 
capable  of  combining  rapidly  tmth  oxygen  so  as  to  prod/woe  heat 
rapidly.  By  an  demeinJUvry  or  simple  whstance  is  meant  one  which 
h  as  never  been  decomposed. 

The  chief  elementary  combustible  constituents  of  ordinajy  fuel 
ar  e  carbon  and  hydrogen,  Stdphnr  is  another  combustible  consti- 
tuent  of  ordinary  £iel;  but  its  i^pumtity  and  its  heat-producing 
[)0  wer  are  so  small,  that  its  preaence  is  of  no  appreciable  value. 

Substances  'Combine  chemically  in  certain  propartioiiB  oxdy.  To 
ea  eh  of  tibe  fluhstanoes  known  in  ehemistiy  a  certain  number  can  be 
as  jigned  eaUed  iis  "iJiemical  equnHxlerU/*  having  these  propertieg — 
I.  That  the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  substances  combixie 
ck  emically  can  all  be  expressed  by  their  chemical  eqiwalenis,  or 
by  simple  multiples  of  tJfteir  dienucal  equivakaiB,  IL  13iat  the 
ch  eoDoieal  equivalent  of  a  compound  is  the  sam  cf  the  cbeminal 
equivalents  of  its  constituents. 

Chemical  equivalents  are  soraetimeB  eallad  4Uamic  ioeigbiiy  ar 

u  toms,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  proportional 

to  the  weights  of  the  supposed  atoms  of  bodies,  or  smcUlest  similar 

parts  into  which  bodies  are  assumed  to  be  divisible  by  known  forces. 

The  term  atom  is  convenient  from  its  shortness,  and  can  be  used  to 
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mean  ''chemical  equivalent,"  without  necessarily  affirming  or 
denying  the  hypothesis  fix>m  which  it  is  derived,  and  which,  how 
prohable  soever  it  may  be,  is,  like  other  molecular  hypothesee^ 
incapable  of  absolute  proof. 

The  chemical  equivalents  of  substances  in  the  perfectly  gaseoos 
state  are  known  to  be  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  proportional  to 
their  densities  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature,  or  simple 
multiples  or  submultiples  of  those  densities.  In  other  woixis, 
perfect  gases  at  a  given  pressure  and  temperature  combine,  either 
exactly  or  veiy  nearly,  in  simple  numerical  proportions  by  volume. 
The  volume  of  the  compound  also,  if  perfectly  gaseous,  bears 
always,  either  exactly  or  very  nearly,  some  simple  numerical  ratio 
to  the  volumes  of  the  constituents,  at  the  same  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. 

These  principles  have  already  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
composition  of  steam,  in  Article  202. 

The  following  are  the  chemical  equivalents,  according  to  the 
British  scale,  of  the  principal  elementary  constituents  of  fuel,  and 
of  the  atmospheric  air  from  which  the  oxygen  required  for  com- 
bustion is  derived,  together  with  the  Efymbols  used  in  chemical 
writings  to  denote  them,  and  their  chemical  equwaienJta  by  vohtam 
in  the  perfectly  gaseous  state  : — 

Chemical  Chemiol 

Nama  SymboL  equivalent  by  equivalent  bj 

weight  volnmei 

Oxygen, O  i6     

Nitrogen, N  14     

Hydrogen, H  i     

Carbon, C 12     

Sulphur, S  32     r. 

These  numbers  are  given  neglecting  fractions  too  small  to  be  of 
consequence  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  treatise. 

The  composition  of  a  compound  substance  is  indicated  in  chemi- 
cal writings,  by  affixing  to  the  symbol  of  each  element  the  num- 
ber of  its  equivalents  which  enter  into  one  equivalent  of  the 
compoimd. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  composition  of  those  compounds 
of  the  above  elements  which  are  of  importance  to  the  purpoBes  of 
the  present  treatise,  either  as  furnishing  oxygen  for  combustiony  as 
entering  into  the  composition  of  ordinary  fuel|  or  as  being  prodnoed 
by  the  combustion  of  ordinary  fuel : — 
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Symbol  of      Proportions     Chemical    Proportions    Chemical 

Name.  chemical       of  elements     equivalent    of  elements    equivalent 

composition,    by  wdght     by  weight    by  volame.  by  volume. 

Air, N  77  +  0  23  loo  N  79  O  2i   100 

Water, HgO  H2  +  O16  i8  H2  +  O         2 

Ammonia, NH3  H3  +  N14  17  H3  +  N         2 

Carbonic  oxide,  CO  C12  +  O16  28  C  +  0         2 

Carbonic  acid,...  CO2  012  +  032  44  C  +  O2      2 

Olefiantgas, C  H3  Ci2  +  H2  14  C  +  H2      2 

The  last  two  substances  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  coal  gas. 

[There  are  numerous  other  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
known  generally  as  "hydro-carbons,"  and  comprising,  amongst 
other  substances,  various  fusible  and  volatile  ingredients  of  coal ; 
but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  give  their  chemical  composition  in  detail] 

Sulphurous  acid, S  Oj        S32  +  O32         64         2 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,..     S  Ilg        S32  +  H2  34         2 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon,...     Sj  C  S  64  +  C  12         76         2 

Air  not  being  a  chemical  compound,  but  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  these  per  cent,  is  given. 
In  the  table  below  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  oxygen  is  calculated  as  if  air  were  composed  of  two  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  to  one  of  nitrogen,  a  calculation  sufficiently  exact 
i.n  practice.  Carbon  never  having  been  obtained  in  the.  form  of 
gas,  its  chemical  equivalent  by  volume  is  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  heat  of  combustion  with 
oxygen  of  one  pound  of  each  of  the  elementary  substances  named  in 
it,  in  British  thermal  units,  and  also  in  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 
from  212°.  It  also  shows  the  weight  of  oxygen  required  to  com- 
bine with  each  pound  of  the  combustible  element,  and  the  weight  of 
air  necessary  in  order  to  supply  that  oxygen.  The  quantities  of 
heat  are  given  on  the  authority  of  experiments  made  by  MM.  Favre 
and  Silbermann   (JSee  AnncUes  deChimie,  1852-53,  vols.  34,  36,  37), 

Lb.  oxygen  Total  heat     ^^aP^"*^^ 

Combustible.  per  lb.  of     Lb.  air.     -o^^.  u  „„•»„         power 

combustible,  (about)     British  units.     ^^^  2120. 

Hydrogen  gas, 8  36  62,032  64*2 

Carbon,  imperfectly  burned  | 

so  as  to  make  carbonic  >  i^  6  4>40O  4*55 

oxide, ) 

Carbon,  completely  burned,  \ 

80  as  to  make  carbonic  >  2|         la  I4i500  15*0 

acid, j 
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It  ia  to  be  observed,  tbat  the  imperfect  combustion  of  oarbon, 
nuddng  carbonic  oxide,  produces  l^  than  an&third  of  the  heat 
which  is  yielded  by  the  complete  combustion. 

224.  ToiAi  BTHit  of  CoMbMUMi  of  CompMnuu. — ^The  followiag 
is  a  similar  table,  on  the  same  authority,  for  the  more  important 
compotind  ingredients  of  fuel : — 

Combustible.  Lb.  oxj-gw.    Lb.«lr.      bUJa^     **i^'!S*. 

(about)     """^  ""*^     fUmwVOF: 

defiant  gas,  1  lb., 37         15^  31,344  ara-r 

Various  liquid  hydrocar- )  ( from  21,700    from'  aaj^ 


bons,  1  lb., 
Carbonic  oxide,  as  much 
as  is  made  by  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of 
1  lb.  of  carbon,  viz., 
2ilbs., 


(    to     19,000      to     20 


Is         6  10,100  10*45, 


With  regard  to  the  quantities  stated  in  this  and  tber  piooBding 
Article  as  being  the  total  heat  of  combustion  respeotivriyi  of  oariion 
completely  burned,  carbon  imperfectly  burned,  and  carbonic  oxide, 
the  following  explanation  has  to  be  made : — 

The  burning  of  carbon  is  always  complete  at  first;  that  isix>  say, 
one  pound  of  carbon  combines  with  2|  lbs.  of  oxygen,  and  makes 
3|  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid;  and  although  the  carbon  is  solid  imme- 
diately before  the  combustion,  it  passes  during  the  combustion  into 
the  gaseous  state,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  gaseous.  This  terminates 
the  process  when  the  layer  of  carbon  is  not  so  thick,  and  tiie  snpply 
of  air  not  so  small,  but  that  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  can  get 
direct  access  to  all  the  solid  carbon.  The  quantity  of  heat  prodnoed 
is  14,500  thermal  imits  per  lb.  of  carbon,  as  already  stated. 

But  in  other  cases  part  of  the  solid  carbon  is  not  supplied  directly 
with  oxygen,  but  is  first  heated,  and  then  dissolved  into  the  gaseous 
state,  by  the  hot  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
furnace.  The  3|  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  1  lb.  of  carbon,, are 
capable  of  dissolving  an  additional  lb.  of  carbon,  making  4f  lbs.  of' 
carbonic  oxide  gas;  and  the  volume  of  this  gas  is  double  of  that  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  produces  iti  In  this  -  caae,  the  heat 
]>roduced,  instead  of  being  that  due  to  the  complete  combustion  of 

1  lb.  of  carbon,  or 14^500 

falls  to  the  amount  due  to  the  imperfect  combastioxrof  2' 

lbs.  of  carbon,  or 2  x  4>40C»  -    8,8do 

Showing  a  loss  of  heat  to  the  amount  of. 5$T^^ 

which  disappears  in  volatilizii^the  second  pound  tif  caifaon»   Sfaonid 
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tlia  prooeaS;  si)op;  hfiire^  as  it  does  in  furnaces  ill  snpfplied  witih  air^ 
the  wasteoffiielis  very  great.  But  when  the  4§  Ibs^  of  carboue^ 
oxide  gas,  ooHtainiDg  2  lbs.  of  carbon,  is  mixed  widi  a  snffieifiot' 
supply  of&Bsk  aii^  it  bums  /with  a  blue  flame,.  GomUamig  -with  axis 
additional  ^:  Ibat^  of  oxygen,  making-  7^  Ib&  of  carbonie  acdd  gas, 
and^givii^  additional  heat,  of  double,  the  amount  doa  toildie  comr 
bustionof  2^  lbs.  of  carboniooisdde;  liml^is  to  say> 

IO,XOOr  X  2  -  20,200 

to  -^^dli  being  added  the  heat  prodneodl  By  the*  imperfect 

combustion  of  2  lbs.  of  carbon,  or 8,8oo 

there  is  obtained  the  heat  due  to  the  complete  combustion 

of  2'lbs.  of  carbon,  or 2  x  14,500  =  29,000 

If  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  oleflant  gas  be  compared  with 
that  of  its  constituents  taken  separately,  the  result  is  as  fbllows : — 

-lb.  carbon;  14^500  x  si =  12,430 

^  lb.  hydrogen;  62,032  x  ^ -    8,862 


Total  heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of.  olefiant.  gas  as 
computed  by  adding  together  ihb  quantities  of 
heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  its  consti- 
tuents separately, 

As  found  by  direct  experiment, 2X,344 


21,292 


Difference, 52 

Simile  comparisons,  for  other  hydrocarbons,  give  the  same  re- 
sult nearly,  though  not  exactly.  From  these  facts  it  is  concluded^ 
that  tJie  total  Jieat  of  combustion  of  any  compound  of  hydrogen  and- 
carbon  is  nearly  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  Iieat  which  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  contained  in  it  would  produce  aepoeratdy  by  their  com- 
bustion,    (Marsh-gas  is  an  exception.) 

In  computing  by  this  rule  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  a  com- 
pound, it  is  convenient  to  substitute  for  the  hydi'ogen  a  quantity  of 
carbon  which  would  give  the  same  quantity  of  heat;  and  this  ia 
done  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  hydrogen  by 

62,0^2  - 

14,500 

It  a2)pearr'from  ^periments  by  D^ilbn^  by  Bespret^  and  by 
others,  that  in.  computing,  the  total  heat.  o£  oomhuation.  o£  com- 
pounds containing  oxygen  as  well  as  hydrogen  and   carbon^  thft 
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following  principle  is  to  be  observed : — Wit/en  hydrogen  amd  oxygtiik 
exitt  in  a  compound  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  wcUer  (that  ia, 
by  weight,  very  nearly,  one  part  of  hydrogen  to  eight  of  oxygesi), 
these  constittienta  have  no  effect  on  the  total  KeaJt  of  eombuMon, 

It  follows,  that  if  hydrogen  exists  in  a  greater  proportioii  than  is 
necessary  in  order  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  only  the  surphu 
of  hydrogen  above  that  which  is  required  by  the  oxygen  is  to  be 
taken  into  account. 

From  the  preceding  principles  is  deduced  the  following  general 
formula  for  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  any  compound  of  which 
the  principal  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen: — 

Let  C,  H,  and  O,  be  the  fractions  of  one  pound  of  the  compound 
which  consist  respectively  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  the 
remainder  being  nitrogen,  ash,  and  other  impurities. 

Let  h  be  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  one  pound  of  the  ocxm- 
pound,  in  British  thermal  units.     Tlien 

h  =  14,500  {  C  +  4-28  (h  -^)  } (L) 

Let  E  denote  the  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  one  pound  of  the 
compound,  in  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°.    Then 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  values  adopted  in  this  treatise 
for  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  carbon  and  of  hydrogen  are  taken 
from  the  experiments  of  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  results  of  these  experiments  agree 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  experiments  of  Dulong  {Comptet 
Rendvs,  voL  vii),  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  one  pound  of 
hydrogen  being. 

According  to  Favre  and  Silbermann, 62,032  British  units. 

According  to  the  mean  of  Dulong's  ex- )  ,        >- 

periments, j  ^^'^^        "  " 

In  the  case  of  carbon,  the  agreement  amongst  different  experi- 
menters is  less  close.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  some  of 
the  results  given  by  them : — 

Dulong  (mean), 12,906 

Despretz, 14,040 

Favre  and  Silbermann, 14^500 

The  result  arrived  at  by  MM.  Favre  and  Silbermann  is  adopted 
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in  this  treatise,  because  of  the  great  delicacy  and  precision  of  the 
instruments  and  processes  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  because 
amongst  a  number  of  different  results  as  to  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion, the  highest  is  on  the  whole  the  most  likely  to  be  coiTect., 
most  of  the  errors  being  caused  by  losses  of  heat. 

225.  Kinds  and  ingredienta  of  Fuel. — ^The  ingredients  of  every 
kind  of  fuel  commonly  used  may  be  thus  classed : — 

(I.)  Fioced  or  free  carbon,  which  is  left  in  the  form  of  charcoal  or 
coke  after  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  fuel  have  been  distilled 
away.  This  ingredient  bums  either  wholly  in  the  solid  state,  or 
part  in  the  solid  state  and  part  in  the  gaseous  state,  the  latter  part 
being  first  dissolved  by  previously  formed  carbonic  acid,  as  already 
explained. 

(II.)  Hydrocarbon8f  such  as  defiant  gas,  pitch,  tar,  naphtha,  <fec., 
all  of  which  must  pass  into  the  gaseous  state  before  being  burned. 

If  mixed  on  their  first  issuing  from  amongst  the  burning  carbon 
with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  these  inflammable  gases  are  completely 
burned  with  a  transparent  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic  acid  and 
steam.  When  raised  to  a  red  heat,  or  thereabouts,  before  being 
mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for  perfect  combustion,  they 
disengage  carbon  in  fine  powder,  and  pass  to  the  condition  partly 
of  marsh  gas,  and  partly  of  free  hydrogen;  and  the  higher  the 
temperature,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  carbon  thus  disen- 
gaged. 

If  the  disengaged  carbon  is  cooled  below  the  temperature  of 
ignition  before  coming  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  constitutes,  while 
floating  in  the  gas,  smoke,  and  when  deposited  on  solid  bodies,  soot. 
But  if  the  disengaged  carbon  is  maintained  at  the  temperature 
of  ignition,  and  supplied  with  oxygen  sufficient  for  its  combustion, 
it  bums  while  floating  in  the  inflammable  gas,  and  forms  red, 
YELLOW,  or  WHITE  FLAME.  The  flame  from  fuel  is  the  larger,  the 
more  slowly  its  combustion  is  effected. 

(III.)  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  either  actually  forming  water,  or 
existing  in  combination  with  the  other  constituents  in  the  propor- 
tions which  form  water.  According  to  a  principle  already  stated, 
such  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  to  be  left  out  of  account 
in  determining  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion.  If  the 
quantity  of  water  actually  or  virtually  present  in  each  pound  of 
fuel  is  so  great  as  to  make  its  latent  heat  of  evaporation  worth 
considering,  that  heat  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel. 

The  presence  of  water,  or  its  constituents,  in  fuel,  promotes  the 
formation  of  smoke,  or  of  the  carbonaceous  flame,  which  is  ignited 
smoke,  as  the  case  may  be,  probably  by  mechanically  sweeping 
along  fine  particles  of  carbon. 
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(IV.)  NUrogen,  either  free  or  in  combination  with  other  consti- 
taents.     This  substance  is  simply  inert. 

(Y.)  Svlphvo'et  of  iron,  which  exists  in  coal,  and  is  detrimental, 
as  tending  to  cause  spontaneous  combustion. 

(VI.)  Other  mineral  compounds  of  various  kinds,  which  are  also 
inert,  and  form  the  ash  left  after  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel, 
and  also  the  diriker,  or  glassy  material  produced  by  fusion  of  the 
ash,  which  tends  to  choke  the  grate. 

226.  KiBda  of  Fuel. — The  lands  of  fuel  in  common  use  may  be 
thus  classed: — I.  Charcoal;  11.  Coke;  III.  Coal;  IV.  Peat;  V. 
Wood. 

L  Charcoal  is  made  by  evaporating  the  volatile  constituents  of 
wood  and  peat,  either  by  a  partial  combustion  of  a  conical  heap  of 
the  material  to  be  charred,  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth,  or  by  the 
combustion  of  a  separate  portion  of  fuel  in  a  furnace,  in  which  are 
placed  retorts  containing  the  material  to  be  chan*ed. 

According  to  Peclet,  100  parts  by  weight  of  wood  when  charred 
in  a  heap,  yield  from  17  to  22  parts  by  weight  of  charcoal,  and 
when  charred  in  a  retort,  from  28  to  30  jiarts. 

This  has  reference  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  wood  us^  in 
charcoal  making,  in  which  25  parts  in  100  consist  of  moisture.  Of 
the  remaining  75  parts,  the  carbon  amounts  to  one-half,  or  37^  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  wood.  Hence  it  appears  that  on 
an  average  nearly  half  of  the  carbon  in  the  wood  is  lost  during  the 
partial  combustion  in  a  heap,  and  about  one  quarter  during  the 
distillation  in  a  retort 

To  char  100  parts  by  weight  of  wood  in  a  retort,  12  J  parts  of 
"wood  must  be  burned  in  the  furnace.  Hence  in  this  process,  the 
whole  expenditure  of  wood  to  produce  from  28  to  30  psui^s  of  char- 
coal, is  112^  parts;  so  that  if  the  weight  of  charcoal  obtained  is 
compared  with  the  whole  weight  of  wood  expended,  its  amount  is 
from  25  to  27  per  cent. ;  and  the  proportion  of  carbon  lost  is  oA  an 
average  Hi  -:-  37 J  =  0-3  nearly. 

According  to  Peclet,  good  wood  charcoal  contains  about  0*07  of 
its  weight  of  ash.  The  proportion  of  ash  in  peat  charcoal  is  veiy 
variable,  and  is  estimated  on  an  average  at  about  0*18. 

11.  Coke  is  the  solid  material  left  after  evaporating  the  volatile 
ingredients  of  coal,  either  by  means  of  partial  combustion  in 
furnaces  called  coke  ovens,  or  by  distillation  in  the  retorts  of  gas- 
works. 

Coke  made  in  ovens  is  preferred  to  gas  coke  as  fueL  It  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  with  slightly  metallic  lustre,  porous,  brittle,  and 
hard. 

^  The  proportion  of  coke  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  coal  is  very 
different  for  dilQferent  kinds  of  coal,  ranging  from  0-9  to  0-35. 
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Coke  contains  from  0*06  to  0*18  of  its  weiglit  of  ash,  the  re- 
maikder  being  carbon. 

Being  of  a  porous  texture,  it  readily  attracts  and  retains  water 
from  the  atmosphere ;  and  sometimes,  if  it  is  kept  without  proper 
shelter,  from  0'15  to  0*20  of  its  gross  weight  consists  of  moisture. 

III.  Coal, — The  extreme  differences  in  the  chemical  composition 
and  properties  of  different  kinds  of  coal  are  very  great;  but  the 
number  of  those  kinds  is  very  great,  and  the  gradations  of  their 
differences  are  small. 

The  proportion  of  free  carbon  in  coal  ranges  from  30  to  93  per 
cent.;  that  of  hydrocarbons  of  various  kinds  from  5  to  58  per 
cent. ;  that  of  water,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions 
which  form  water,  from  an  inappreciably  small  quantity  to  27  per 
cent. ;  that  of  ash,  from  1 J  to  2Q  per  cent. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  coal  may  be  divided  into  principal 
classes  as  follows : — 

1.  Anthracite  or  blind  coaL 

2.  Dry  bituminous  coal 

3.  Caking  coaL 

4.  Long  flaming  or  cannel  coaL 

5.  Lignite  or  brown  coaL 

(1.)  Anthracite  or  blind  coal  consists  almost  entirely  of  free 
carbon.  It  has  a  colour  intermediate  between  jet  black  and  the 
greyish-black  of  plumbago,  and  a  lustre  approaching  to  metallic. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1*4  to  1*6,  tlmt  of  water  being  1, 

It  bums  without  smoke,  and,  when  dry,  without  flame  also ;  but 
the  presence  of  moisture  in  it  produces  small  yellowish  flames,  in 
the  manner  explained  in  Article  225. 

It  requires  a  high  temperature,  and  in  general  a  blast  produced  by 
mechanism,  for  its  combustion.  If  suddenly  heated,  it  splits  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  liable  to  fall  through  the  grate  bars  of  the 
furnace  and  be  lost.  In  furnaces  where  it  is  used,  therefore,  each 
fresh  portion  should  be  gradually  heated  before  being  ignited. 

(2.)  Dry  bituminous  coal  contains  on  an  average  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  free  carbon,  about  5  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  4  per 
cent,  of  oxygen;  so  that  4 J  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  is  available  to 
produce  heat.  This  hydrogen  exists  in  combination  with  part  of 
the  carbon.  Such  coal  bums  with  a  moderate  amount  of  flame, 
and  little  or  no  smoke.  Its  average  specific  gravity  is  about 
1-3. 

(3.)  BUimdnous  caking  coal  contains  on  an  average  fit>m  50  to  60 
per  cent,  of  free  carbon,  and  about  equal  weights  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  amounting  to  fi^m  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It 
softens  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  pieces  of  it  adhere  together.  It 
produces  more  flame  than  dry  bituminous  coal,  and  also  ^rodMj&fiA 
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Hnoke,  unless  that  is  prevented  hj  jB})ocial  means.     Its  average 
«pecifio  gravity  is  about  1*25. 

(4.)  Long  flaming  coal  diflcrs  from  the  last  variety  oliiefly  in  con- 
taining more  oxygen.  In  some  examples  it  softens  and  cakes  in 
the  fire;  in  others  not  It  requires  special  means  for  the  prevent 
tion  of  smoke. 

(5.)  Brown  coaly  or  ligntUf  is  found  in  more  recent  strata  than 
any  of  the  preceding  kiTids.  It  is  intermediate  in  appearance  and 
properties  between  them  and  ]ieat.  It  contains  on  an  average  fiom 
27  to  50  per  cent,  of  free  carlx)n,  a' tout  6  ])cr  cent,  of  hydrogen, 
and  20  per  cent  of  oxygen.    Its  specitic  gravity  is  from  1*20  to  1*25. 

With  Inspect  to  the  different  kinds  of  tsoal,  M.  Pedet  makes 
a  remark  to  the  effect,  that  the  caking  bituminous .  coals  pass 
to  the  dry  coals  and  to  anthracite  by  diminution  of  their  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  to  the  long  flaming  coals  and  lignites  by  the 
augmentation  of  their  oxygen. 

From  the  s})eciiic  gravities  already  stated,  it  appears  that  a  cubic 
foot  of  solid  coal  weighs  from  70  to  90  lbs. ;  but  coal  in  pieces, 
such  as  are  commonly  used  for  feeding  furnaces,  including  the 
spaces  between  the  jneces,  occupies  from  liV  to  liV  times  the  space 
that  the  same  coal  tills  in  a  continuous  mass ;  so  that  the  average 
weight  of  coals,  including  the  space  between  the  pieces,  is  about  52 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot  In  a  few  examples  it  is  as  high  as  56  or  60  Ihs. 
to  the  cubic  foot 

IV.  Feat,  or  turf,  as  usually  dried  in  the  air,  contains  from  25  to 
30  per  cent,  of  water,  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  estimating  its 
heat  of  combustion.  This  water  having  been  evaporated,  the 
analysis  of  M.  Regnault  gives,  in  100  parts  of  perfectly  dry  peat  of 
the  best  quality — 

Carbon, ^3 

Hydrogen, 6 

Oxygen, 31 

Ash, 5 

100 

In  some  other  examples  of  peat,  the  quantity  of  ash  is  greater, 
^imounting  to  7  and  sometimes  to  11  per  cent 

The  specific  gravity  of  peat  in  its  ordinary  state  is  about  0*4  or 
•0-5.    It  can  be  compressed  by  machinery  to  a  much  greater  density. 

V.  Wood,  when  newly  felled,  contains  a  proportion  of  moistive 
which  vaiies  very  much  in  different  kinds  and  in  different  speci- 
mens, ranging  between  30  and  50  per  cent,  and  being  on  an 
average  about  40  per  cent  After  eight  or  twelve  months'  ordinary 
djjing  in  the  air,  the  proportion  of  moisture  is  from  20  to  25  per 
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cent  Tliis  degree  of  dryness,  or  almosi>  perfect  dryness  if  required, 
can  be  produced  by  a  few  days'  drying  in  an  oven  supplied  with  air 
at  about  240"  Fahrenheit.  When  coal  or  coke  is  used  as  the  fuel 
for  that  oven,  1  lb.  of  iuel  suffices  to  expel  about  3  lbs.  of  moisture 
from  the  wood.  This  is  the  result  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale 
by  Mr.  J.  K  Napier.  If  air-dried  wood  were  used  as  fuel  for  the 
oven,  from  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  wood  would  probably  be  required  to 
produce  the  same  etfect. 

The  specific  gravity  of  diHerent  kinds  of  wood  ranges  from  0*S 
to  1-2. 

Perfectly/  dry  wood  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the 
remainder  consisting  almost  entirely  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  which  form  v»^at«r.  The  coniferous  family  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  turpentine,  which  is  a  hydrocarbon.  The  pro- 
portion of  ash  in  wood  is  from  1  to  5  per  cent  The  total  heat  of 
combustion  of  all  kinds  of  wood,  when  dry,  is  almost  exactly  the 
same,  and  is  that  due  to  the  oO  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

227.  The  Total  Heat  or-Cbmbnstfton  of  fuel  is  Computed  from  its 
chemical  composition,  according  to  the  principles  explained  in 
Articles  223,  224,  and  225.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  such  com])utations,  founded  chiefly  on  the  analyses  of  M.  Reg- 
nault.  Dr.  Play  fair,  and  Professor  Richardson.  The  numerous^ 
kinds  of  fuel  of  which  analyses  have  appeared  have  been  classed  in 
groups,  and  the  average  chemical  composition  of  each  group  com- 
puted. By  this  process  have  been  obtained  the  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  given  in  the  columns  headed  C,  H^ 
and  O,  respectively. 

The  column  headed  C  shows  the  weight  of  pure  carbon  whose 
total  heat  of  combustion  would  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  fuel^ 
as  given  by  the  formula 


C  -  C  +  4 


-(--»)■ 


E  =  15  C  is  the  theoretical  evaporative  power  in  pounds  of  water- 
supplied  and  evaporated  at  212"*  by  one  ]»ound  of  fuel. 

h  =  14500  C  is  the  total  heat  of  combustion  in  pounds  of  water 
raised  one  degi-ee  of  Fahrenheit  Each  kind  of  fuel  is  supposed  to- 
be  per/ec^Zy  dry,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

With  respect  to  the  examples  of  coal  given  in  the  following  table,, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  all  of  good  quality,  as  it  has  never 
been  the  practice  to  s^^ubmit  bad  coals  to  chemists  for  analysis.  It 
may  be  estimated  that  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  worst  coal 
in  a  given  coal  field  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  best,  the  differ- 
ence arising  chiefly  from  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter. 
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Table  op  the  Total  Heat  op  Combustion  of  Fuel. 


Fuel. 

C. 

H. 

0. 

C. 

E. 

K. 

L  Chabcoal —  ) 
from  wood,  j 

• 

0-93 

0-93 

14 

13500 

„    from  peat, 

0-80 

12 

1 1600 

11.  Coke — good,... 

0-94 

0-94 

14 

13620 

y,  middlmg. 

0-88 

0-88 

13*2 

12760 

„  bad, 

0-82 

0-82 

12-3 

1 1890 

IIL  Coal— 

1.  Anthracite,... 

0-915 

0035 

0-026 

1-05 

1575 

15225 

2.  Dry   bitu- ) 
mi  nous,....  J 

0*90 

0-04 

0-02 

I -06 

i5'9 

15370 

«'•      »           w 

0-87 

0*04 

0-03 

1-025 

i5'4 

14860 

^'        M               W 

o-8o 

0-054 

o-oi6 

1-02 

15-3 

14790 

^*        »     ^          » 

077 

0-05 

o*o6 

o'95 

14-25 

13775 

6.  CakinfiT 

0-88 

0-052 
0-052 
0-056 

0-052 

0-054 
0*04 

I -075 

f^OI 

i6-o 

15837 

14645 
15080 

1319s 

7.        „     

o-8i 

1515 
156 

13-65 

■  •        »     *•• 

8.  Cannel 

0-84 

077 

o-o8 

1-04 
0-91 

9.  Dry    long ) 
flaming,....  / 

0-15 

10.  Lignite, 

070 

0-05 

0-20 

0-81 

12-15 

"745 

lY.  Peat — dry,... 

0-58 

0-06 

0-31 

o*66 

lO-Q 

9660 

„  contain-^ 

ing  25  per  c.  > 

725 

7000 

moisture, ...  j 

V.  Wood— dry,... 

0-50 

050 

7-5 

7245 

„  contain- 1 

ing  20  per  c.  > 

5-8 

5600 

moisture, ...  ) 

VI.  MineralOil — 

fi-om 

0-84 

0-16 

0 

1-52 

22-7 

21930 

to 

1 

0-85 

0-15 

0 

1-49 

22-5 

21735 

(See  Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,  voL  xL,  1867.) 

228.  Radiation  from  Faei.  —  The  proportion  which,  the  heat 
radiated  from  incandescent  fuel  bears  to  the  total  heat  of  combus- 
tion has  been  determined  for  some  kinds  of  fuel  by  the  ezperimentB 
of  M.  Peclet,  with  the  following  results : — 

From  wood, 0-29 

From  charcoal  and  peat, 0-5 
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From  coal  and  coke  M.  Peclet  considers  tliat  the  radiation  must 
be  greater  than  from  charcoal,  although  he  has  not  ascertained  it 
precisely. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is,  that  the 
i^adiation  from  the  friel  in  the  furnace  of  a  heat  engine  ought  to  be 
carefully  intercepted  in  every  direction,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
heat  diffused  by  it  may  be  communicated  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  substance  to  be  heated.  The  means  used  for  effecting 
this  are  various.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  have  the  furnace  wholly 
contained  in  a  flue  or  fire  box  inside  the  boiler.  Another  is,  to 
surround  all  those  parts  of  the  furnace  whose  radiation  is  not 
directly  intercepted  by  the  boiler,  with  brickwork  so  thick  as  not 
to  admit  of  any  material  loss  of  heat  by  conduction.  The  resistance 
to  conduction  is  greatly  increased  by  having  two,  or  three,  successive 
layers  of  brickwork  with  air  spaces  between,  such  spaces  being 
completely  closed,  in  order  that  the  air  in  them  may  not  circulate. 
Two  such  layers  of  fire-brick,  the  inner  9  inches  thick,  the  outor  4^, 
with  an  air  space  3  inches  thick  between  them,  have  been  found 
to  answer  in  practice.  The  great  resistance  of  this  coating  to  the 
transmission  of  heat  causes  the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  layer, 
which  directly  receives  the  radiation  of  the  fire,  to  rise  to  a  white 
heat,  or  nearly  so,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  heat  which  it 
receives  is.  because  of  that  high  temperature  and  the  rapid  circula- 
tion of  the  furnace  gases  over  it,  carried  off  by  those  gases,  and 
made  available  for  communication  to  the  boiler. 

The  heat  which  is  radiated  down  between  the  grate  bars  is 
intercepted  by  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  ash  pit,  and  carried  back 
to  the  furnace  by  the  air  which  enters  through  the  ash  pit. 

To  present  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  through  the  furnace 
door,  the  simplest  plan  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Williams  and  others,  of 
making  it  of  two  layers  of  cast  iron  plates,  with  an  air  space 
between.  The  plates  are  usually  perforated  with  small  holes  for 
the  admission  of  air  to  bum  the  gaseous  ingredients  of  fuel,  and 
care  is  io  be  taken  to  place  no  two  of  those  holes  opposite  each 
other.  Thus  the  heat  which  is  radiated  through  the  holes  in  the 
inner  plate  is  intercepted  by  the  outer  plate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  heat  thus  received  by  the  plates  is  carried  back  into  the  fdroace 
by  the  entering  stream  of  air.  To  intercept  the  heat  and  give  it 
out  to  the  entering  air  more  completely,  a  series  of  sheets  of  wire 
gauze  have  sometimes  been  interposed  between  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  a  perforated  furnace  door. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  for  intercepting  the  heat  radiated 
to  the  furnace  door  is  that  of  Mr.  Prideaux,  which  consists  of  three 
gi-atings,  each  made  of  a  series  of  thin  iron  plates  set  edgeways,  with 
narrow  passages  between  them  for  the  entering  stream  of  air.    Tha 
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radiant  heat  is  completely  intercepted  by  pladDg  two  of  those  sets 
of  plates  with  opposite  obliquities,  and  the  third  parallel  to  thft 
sides  of  the  furnace  mouth-piece. 

229.  Air  rc^aiivd  Air  CombHatioH  «ad  i»iiHti«ik — ^Tbe  number  of 
pounds  of  air  required  in  order  to  supply  the  oxygen  nocesaary  ^ 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  any  sort  of  fuel  whose  chemical 
composition  is  known,  may  be  computed  by  the  aid  of  the  data 
given  in  Article  223,  at  the  foot  of  page  2G9. 

To  express  that  weight  symbolically,  let  it  be  denoted  by  A; 
then,  C,  H,  and  O,  having  the  same  meanings  as  beibre^ 


A  =  12C  +  36(H-g) (1.) 


The  following  are  a  few  of  tlie  results : — 


Fuel. 

I.  Cbabcoal — from  wood, , , 

from  peat,... 

II.  Coke — good, 

Ill  Coal — anthracite, 

dry  bituminous, 
caking, 


99 


» 


c. 

11. 

0. 

A. 

o'93 

ii'i6 

o-8o 

g'6 

0-94 

11-28 

0-915 

0-035 

0*026 

12-13 

0-87 

0-05 

0*04 

12*06 

0-85 

0-05 

o*o6 

"•73 

075 

005 

0-05 

10-58 

0*84 

o'o6 

o-o8 

11*88 

077 

0-05 

015 

10*32 

070 

0-05 

0*2O 

9-30 

0-58 

o'o6 

0-31 

7*68 

050 

6*00 

085 

015 

0 

15-65 

cannel, 

dry  long  flaming, 
lignite, 

IV.  Peat — dry, 

V.  Wood — dry, 

VI.  Mineral  Oil, 


It  is  unnecessary  for  practical  purposes  to  compute  the  air 
required  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  to  a  great  degree  of  jeiactness; 
and  no  material  error  is  produced  if  the  air  required  for  the  com- 
bustion of  eveiy  kind  of  coal  and  coke  uised  for  fiu*naces  is  estimated 
at  tvodve  pounds  per  pound  of  fuel. 

Besides  the  air  required  to  furnish  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the 
complete  combustion  of  the  fuel,  it  is  also  necessary  to  furnish  an 
additional  quantity  of  air  for  the  dUviion  of  the  gaseous  piodactB 
of  combustion,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  free  accesacf  air 
to  the  fuel. 

The  more  minute  the  division,  and  the  greater  the  velocity  witli 
which  the  air  rushes  amongst  the  fuel,  the  smaller  is  the  addtitioDil 
fjnantity  of  air  required  for  dilution. 

From   various    experVmenla,   «^\^c!vd\V>j   those   made    for   the 
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American  government  by  Mr.  Johnson,  it  appears  that  in  ordinary 
boiler  furnaces,  where  the  draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
chimney,  the  weight -of  air  required  for  dilution  is  equal  to  that 
required  for  combustion ;  so  that  if  A'  denotes  the  total  weight  of 
air  to  be  supplied  to  the  furnace  per  lb.  of  fuel, 

A'«:  2  A  =  24  lbs.  nearly (2.) 

But  in  furnaces  where  the  draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
blast  pipe,  like  those  of  locomotive  engines,  or  by  means  of  a  fan, 
the  quantity  of  air  required  for  dilution,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  exactly  ascertained,  is  certainly  much  less  than  that  which  is 
required  in  furnaces  with  chimney  draughts;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  on  an  average  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  one-half 
of  the  ail-  required  for  combustion ;  so  that  in  this  case, 

A'  -  ^  A  =  18  lbs.  nearly (3.) 

This  estimate  is  roughly  made ;  but  it  is  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion at  present  attainable.  It  is  probable  that  the  supply  of  air 
lequired  for  dilution  varies  considerably  in  different  arrangements 
of  furnace,  and  for  different  kinds  of  fuel ;  and  it  is  possible,  that 
by  blowing  the  air  for  combustion  into  a  furnace  in  small  enough 
jets,  and  with  sufficient  force,  air  for  dilution  might  be  rendered 
unnecessaiy,  so  that  A'  would  be  =  A. 

An  insufficient  supply  of  air  causes  imperfect  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  which  in  bituminous  coal  is  indicated  by  the  production  of 
smoke,  and  in  coke  and  blind  coal  by  the  discharge  of  carbonic 
oxide  gas  from  the  chimney.  That  gas  is  transparent  and  in- 
visible; but  its  presence  maybe  detected  by  the  blue  or  purple 
flame  with  which  it  bums  when  ignited  in  contact  with  fresh  air. 

An  excessive  supply  of  air  causes  waste  of  heat  to  the  amount 
corresponding  to  the  weight  of  air  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
necessary,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  tempei-ature  at  which  it  is 
discharged  from  the  chimney  above  that  of  the  external  air. 

230.  Dimribation  of  Faei  and  Air. — In  burning  charcoal,  coke, 
and  coals  which  contain  a  small  proportion  only  of  hydrocarbons,  a 
supply  of  air  sufficient  for  complete  combustion  will  enter  from 
the  ash  pit  through  the  bars  of  the  grate,  provided  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient draught,  and  that  care  is  taken  to  distribute  the  fresh  fuel 
evenly  over  the  fire,  and  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  so  that 
the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  burning  fuel  shall  never  differ  much 
from  ten  or  twelve  inches. 

To  insure  the  complete  combustion  of  highly  bituminous  coal, 
other  means  have  to  be  adopted.     That  invented  by  Watt  was  tht^ 
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U80  of  a  dead  plate;  that  is,  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  plate 
at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  without  perforations,  on  which  each 
fresh  charge  of  coal  is  laid,  until  the  hydrocarbons  are  volatilized 
and  expelled  by  the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire.  The  layer  of  burning 
fuel  on  the  grate  being  thin  at  the  time  when  a  fresh  charge  is 
needed,  more  air  passes  through  it  from  the  ash  pit  than  is  neces- 
sary for  its  own  combustion,  and  the  siurplus  serves  to  bum  the 
inflammable  gas  as  it  passes  above  the  grate.  When  the  coal  on 
the  dead  plate  has  been  reduced  to  coke,  it  is  pushed  inwards  and 
spread  over  the  fire.  The  success  of  this  process  depends  wholly 
on  the  care  and  skill  of  the  fireman.  It  is  useful  not  only  to  pro- 
mote complete  combustion,  but  to  prevent  the  clogging  of  the  bars 
by  caking  coal. 

In  burning  anthracite,  a  dead  plate  is  useful  for  a  different 
purpose,  viz.,  t6  lieat  the  fuel  gradually;  because  sudden  heUting 
makes  it  fly  into  small  pieces,  which  drop  through  the  bars  into 
the  ash  pit,  and  are  partly  wasted. 

In  the  double  furnace  with  alternate  firing,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Eairbaim,  the  gas  distilled  from  the  fresh  fuel  in  one  of  a  pair  of 
furnaces  is  burned  by  the  excess  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
red  coke  on  the  grate  of  the  other  furnace. 

Another  mode  of  insuring  the  complete  combustion  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  coal  is  one  of  which  various  forms  have 
l)een  invented  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  Prideaux,  Mr.  Clark, 
and  others,  and  consists  in  admitting  air  ahave  the  fuel  to  bum  the 
gas,  and  bdow  it  to  bum  the  coke. 

Mr.  Williams  admits  air  at  a  constant  rate  through  perforations 
in  a  double  door  and  double  front.  In  the  latest  practicsd  examples, 
the  total  area  of  these  peiforations  is  iV  of  the  area  of  the  grate, 
when  25  lbs.  of  coal  are  burned  per  hour  on  the  square  foot  of 
grate;  that  is,  when  the  area  of  the  grate  in  square  feet  is  Vr  of 
the  number  of  lbs.  of  coal  burned  per  hour,  the  joint  area  of  the 
air  holes  is  t^Jt  of  the  same  number. 

Mr.  Prideaux  uses  a  self-acting  apparatus  for  the  admission  of 
air,  like  a  Venetian  blind,  which  is  opened  when  fresh  coal  is 
supplied,  and  which  gradually  closes  as  the  gas  of  the  fresh  fuel 
becomes  exhausted.  The  object  of  this  is  to  supply  enough  of  air 
at  the  time  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  prevent  an  excessive  supply 
at  other  times.  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  by  steam  jets,  blows  in  jets  of 
air  through  holes  immediately  above  the  fueL 

According  to  a  method  which  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in 
America,  a  fan  blower  blows  air  through  two  sets  of  nozzles,  one 
opening  into  the  ash  pit,  which  is  closed  in  front,  and  the  other 
into  the  furnace,  immediately  above  the  fuel. 

Mr,  Gorman  opens  and  doses  the  front  of  the  ash  pit,  and  th« 
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air  holes  in  the  front  of  the  furnaces,  alternately,  so  that  the  com- 
bustion of  the  gas  from  the  fresh  fuel,  and  of  the  coke  left  after  its 
expulsion,  take  place  alternately. 

Dr.  Mai-sh  supplies  the  whole  of  the  air  for  burning  the  coke  as 
well  as  the  gas,  by  jets  directed  downwards  on  the  fuel  from  above. 

Incomplete  combustion  of  fuel  is  often  caused  by  the  chilling 
and  extinguishing  of  flame  through  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
boiler,  before  the  combustion  is  completed.  This  is  in  some 
furnaces  prevented  by  completing  the  combustion  in  fire-brick 
chambers  or  passages.  For  example,  in  the  furnaces  introduced  ' 
by  Messrs.  Charles  Tennant  &  Company,  the  combustion  is  com- 
pleted in  an  arched  brick  oven  or  reverberatory  furnace,  before  the 
hot  gas  comes  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  boiler.  The  sides 
and  roof  of  that  oven  consist  of  two  layers  of  fire-brick  with  a  ^ 
closed  air  space  between,  as  already  described  in  Article  228. 

In  many  furnaces  the  principles  of  the  various  contrivances 
beforementioned  are  combined;  thus  double  furnaces  are  used 
with  air  holes  in  the  front,  and  witr»  fire-brick  combustion  cham- 
bers. The  coal  burning  locomotive  tamaces  of  various  inventors 
are  of  this  class.  Various  furnaces  have  been  used,  such  as 
Juckes's,  in  which  the  fuel  is  supplied  at  an  uniform  rate  by 
mechanism. 

In  the  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Systeme  Beau- 
fam6,"  a  partial  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  effected  in  a  furnace 
surrounded  by  a  water  chamber,  and  supplied  by  a  fan  with  just 
enough  of  air  to  form  carbonic  oxide  with  the  whole  of  the  free 
carbon,  and  volatilize  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarbons,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  fuel  is  gasefied  except  the  ash.  The  mixture  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  hydrocarbon  gases  thus  produced  is  conducted  by 
a  pipe  to  a  combustion  chamber,  where,  by  the  introduction  of  jets 
of  air  of  sufficient  volume,  it  is  completely  burned. 

If  smoke  is  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas  at  a  red  heat,  the  solid 
carbonaceous  particles  are  dissolved  in  the  gas,  and  carbonic  oxide 
is  produced.  This  is  the  mode  of  operation  of  contrivances  for 
destroying  smoke  by  keeping  it  at  a  high  temperature,  withotit 
providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  air;  and  the  result  is  a  waste, 
instead  of  a  saving  of  fuel. 

The  details  of  the  construction  of  various  furnaces  will  be  further 
considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

231.  Temperatare  of  Fire«^By  the  temperature  of  the  fire  is  here 
understood  the  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the 
air  with  which  they  are  mixed,  at  the  instant  that  the  combustion 
is  complete.  The  elevation  of  that  temperature  above  the  temperar 
ture  at  which  the  air  and  fuel  are  supplied  to  the  furnace  may  be 
computed^  by  dividing  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  oii<^\!^<^ 
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fuel  by  the  M'eight  and  by  the  mean  Rpecilic  heat  of  the  whole 
products  of  itH  combustion,  and  of  the  air  employed  for  their 
dilution,  under  constant  pressure. 

The  specitic  heat,  under  constant  pressure. 

Of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 0*217 

Of  steam, o'475 

Of  nitrogen  (probably), 0*245 

Of  air, 0*238 

Of  ashes,  probably  about 0*200 

By  using  these  data,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for  the 
two  extreme  cases  of  pure  carbon  and  ole/larU  gas,  burned  respec- 
tively in  air  :* — 

Fuel, Cabbow.  OlbfiahtGas. 

Total  heat  of  combustion  per  lb., 1 4)5oo  2 1,300 

Weight  of  products  of  combustion  in  I  ,,  ^       ,, 

J,  undUuted }  '3  lbs.  1643  lbs. 

Their  mean  specific  heat, 0*237  ^'^57 

Specific  heat  X  weight, 3*08  4*22 

Elevation  of  temperature  if  undiluted,  4580°  5050** 

I/diliUed  with  air  =  ~  air  for  combustion — 

Weight  per  lb.  of  fuel, 19  24*2 

Mean  specific  heat, 0*237         0*25 

Specific  heat  X  weight, 4*51  6*06 

Elevation  of  temperature, 3215^  35i5** 

7/ diluted  urUh  air  =  air  for  combustion — 

Weight  per  lb.  of  fuel, 25  3i'86 

Mean  specific  heat, 0*238  0*248 

Specific  heat  X  weight, 5*94           7*9 

Elevation  of  temperature, 2440"  27 1 o** 

It  appears  from  these  calculations  that  the  mean  specific  hieat  of 
the  products  of  combustion  of  furnaces  difiers  very  little  from  that 
of  air  when  they  are  undiluted,  and  still  less  when  they  are  diluted 
with  air. 

232.  Bate  of  Combastion. — The  weight  of  fuel  which  can  be 
burned  in  a  given  time  in  a  given  furnace  depends  on  the  draugkif 
or  quantity  of  air,  which  is  made  to  pass  through  that  furnace  in  a 
given  time,  and  may  be  computed  by  dividing  the  weight  of  that 

*  These  calculations  are  made  according  to  the  same  principles  with  ftoae  of 
Mr.  Prideanx  in  his  treatise  on  Economy  of  Fuel,  Section  VI.;  but  there  are  soom 
di£Sfrences  in  the  data,  especially  as  to  the  specific  heat  of  steam,  which  lead  to 
difSareaoea  (though  not  great  onea)  Va  \]b«  nximmfial  teaolts. 
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air  by  the  proportion  which  that  weight  bears  to  the  weight  of  fuel 
which  it  can  completely  bum,  according  to  the  principles  of  Article 
229. 

The  rate  of  combustion  of  coal  in  a  furnace  is  usually  stated  in 
pounds  per  hour,  burned  on  each  square  foot  of  grate.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples : — 

I.  With  Chimney  Draught. 

Lbs.  per 

square  foot 

per  hour. 

1.  The  slowest  rate  of  combustion  in  Cornish  boilers,  4 

2.  Ordinary  rate  in  these  boilers, 10 

3.  Ordinary  rates  in  factory  boilers, 12  to  16 

4.  Ordinary  rates  in  marine  boilers, 16  to  24 

5.  Quickest  rates  of  complete  combustion  of  dry  ] 

coal,  the  supply  of  air  coming  through  the  >     20  to  23 
grate  only, j 

6.  Quickest  rates  of  complete  combustion  of  oak-  \ 

ing  coal,  with  air  holes  above  the  fuel  to  the  >     24  to  27 
extent  of  y?  area  of  grate, j 

II.  With  Draught  Produced  by  Blast  Pipe  or  Fax. 

7.  Locomotives, 40  to  120 

233.  Dranght  of  Fonmces.  —  The  draught  of  a  furnace,  or 
quantity  of  mixed  gas  which  it  discharges  in  a  given  time,  may  be 
estimated  either  by  weight  or  by  volume;  or  it  may  be  expressed 
by  means  of  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  some  particular  point; 
or  by  the  pressure  required  to  produce  that  current. 

When  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen  in  a  given  weight 
of  air,  at  a  given  temperature,  combines  with  carbon  so  as  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gas  produced  is  the  same 
with  the  original  volume  of  the  air;  and  the  density  is  increased 
simply  in  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  air  and  of  the 
carbon  to  the  weight  of  the  air. 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  oxygen  of  a  given  weight  of  air 
combines  with  hydrogen  so  as  to  form  steam,  the  volume  of  the 
mixed  gas  produced  is  greater  than  the  original  volume  of  the  air 
by  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen 
taken  up. 

But  the  hydrogen  in  ordinary  fuel  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  whole  weight,  that  in  calculations  for  practical  purposes,  the 
volume  at  any  given  temperature  of  the  gas  which  a  furnace  dis- 
chai^es  may  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  being  equal  to  the 
volume  at  the  same  temperature  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
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The  variations  of  density  produced  by  deviations  of  the  pressure 
of  the  furnace  gas  firom  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure  may  also 
be  neglected  in  practice ;  so  that  its  volume  at  32^  Fahrenheit  may 
be  estimated  approximately  at  12^  cubic  feet  for  each  lb.  of  air 
supplied  to  the  furnace;  or,  if  the  supply  of  air  be 

Volume  at  32®  per 
lb.  of  fuel. 
12  lbs.  per  lb.  of  fuel, 150  cubic  feet. 

1"  J>  »  •225  9i 

2-i        „  „         300        » 

The  volume  at  any  other  tempei*aturo  T  is 

V  =  volume  at  32°  x  '^  ^g^.^''^  =  ^o  '^ (1.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results : — 

Supply  of  air  in  lbs.  per  lb.  of  fuel. 
12  18  24 

Temperature.    Yolume  of  gases  per  lb.  of  fuel  in  cubic  feet 
4640°  I 55 I 

3275°  II3<5  1704 

2500°  906  1359  1812 

1832°  697  1046  1395 

1472°  588  882  I176 

1112'      479      7^8      957 

752°      369      553      738 

572"*      314      471      628 

392°  259  389  519 

212®  205  307  409 

104**  172  258  344 

68°  161  241  322 

32°  150  225  300 

Let  w  denote  the  weight  of  fuel  burned  in  a  given  furnace  per 
second; 

Vq,  the  volume  at  32°  of  the  air  supplied  per  lb.  of  fuel; 

Tj,  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas  discharged  by  the  chimney; 

A,  the  sectional  ai'ea  of  the  chimney;  then  the  velocity  of  the 
current  in  the  chimney  in  feet  per  second  is 

"=-x;r' <2-> 

and  the  density  of  that  current,  in  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  is  very 
nearly 
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D  =  ^«  (0O8O7  +  Ij J (3.) 

that  is  to  say,  from  0084  to  0*087  X  t^  -^  r^. 

Let  I  denote  the  whole  length  of  the  chimney,  and  of  the  flue 
leading  to  it,  in  feet; 

frif  its  "  hydraulic  mean  depth,"  that  is,  its  area  divided  by  its 
perimeter  (see  Article  99) ;  which,  for  a  square  or  round  flue  and 
chimney,  is  one  quarter  of  the  diameter; 

/,  a  co-efficient  of  friction,  whose  value  for  currents  of  gas  moving 
over  sooty  surfttces  is  estimated  by  Peclet  at  0*012; 

G,  a  factor  of  resistance  for  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the 
grate  and  the  layer  of  fuel  above  it,  whose  value,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Peclet  on  furnaces  burning  from  20  to  24  lbs.  of 
coal  per  square  foot  of  grate,  is  12. 

Then,  according  to  a  formula  of  Peclet,  confirmed  by  practical 
experience,  the  "  head  '*  required  to  produce  the  draught  in  question 
is  given  by  the  equation 

'=SO+«+S^ ('•> 

which,  with  the  values  assigned  by  Peclet  to  the  constants,  becomes 


-i^("+°-^o (-) 


It  appears  that  in  using  this  formula,  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
chimney  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
cylindrical  or  prismatic,  with  an  uniform  sectional  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  opening  at  the  top. 

The  same  formula  enables  the  velocity  w  to  be  computed  when 
the  head  h  is  given;  and  then,  by  means  of  the  equation 

the  weight  of  fuel  which  the  furnace  is  capable  of  completely  burn- 
ing per  hour  can  be  computed. 

The  head  h  is  expressed  in  feet  in  height  of  a  colv/mn  oflhehotgda 
in  the  chimney.  It  may  be  converted  into  an  equivalent  pressure  in 
pouTida  on  the  square  foot,  by  multiplying  as  follows  by  the  density 
of  that  gas  as  given  by  equation  3 : — 


j9  =  ^D  =  A^(o-0807  +  :^; (6.) 
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and  this  again  may  be  converted  into  any  other  convenient  unit  of 
pressure,  by  multiplying  by  a  suitable  &ctor,  such  as  those  in 
Article  107,  {lage  110. 

An  unit  of  head  very  commonly  employed  is  an  inch  of  wcUer; 
siphon  water  gauges,  graduated  into  inches  and  decimals,  being 
used  to  indicate  the  difference  of  pressure  within  and  without  a 

flue.     For  this  unit  the  multiplier  is    ^      =  0*192;  that  is  to  say, 

Head  in  incites  of  water  =  0'l02pz=  0192  h  ^  (o-OS07  +  Y").  (7.) 

The  head  may  be  produced  in  three  ways — 
I.  By  the  draught  of  a  chimney. 
II.  By  a  blast  pipe. 

III.  By  a  fan  or  other  blowing  machine. 

L  The  head  produced  by  the  draught  of  a  chimney  is  equivalent 
to  the  excess  of  the  weiglit  of  a  vertical  column  of  cool  air  outside 
the  chimney,  and  of  the  same  height,  above  that  of  a  vertical  column ' 
of  equal  base,  of  the  hot  gas  within  the  chimney;  and  when 
expressed  in  feet  of  hot  gas,  it  is  found  by  computing  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  the  cool  external  air  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  chimney 
is  above  the  grate  and  one  foot  square  in  the  base,  dividing  by  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  hot  gas  for  the  height  of  an  equivalent 
column  of  hot  gas,  and  subtracting  the  former  height  from  the 
latter. 

Thus,  let  H  denote  the  height  of  the  chimney,  and  r^  the  absckUe 
temperature  of  the  external  air  (=  Tg  +  461° -2),  then 

H--^  (00807)      ' 

^=r-T^^ — r\-^=^r^^?-v^' (^•> 

-?  (00807 +  ;^j  ^         ''2         / 


H 


=  A  -  (OOG  -^1  -  l) (9.) 


Equation  9  serves  to  calculate  the  height  of  the  chimney  required 
in  order  to  produce  a  given  draught. 

For  a  given  external  temperature,  there  is  a  certain  temperature 
within  the  chimney  which  produces  the  most  effective  draught; 
that  is,  the  maximum  toeight  of  hot  gas  discharged  per  second. 
That  temperature  is  found  as  follows : — 

The  velocity  of  the  gas  in  the  cliimney  is  projwrtional  to  J~hi 
and  therefore  to  kJ  (0*96  t^  -  t^). 
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The  density  of  that  gas  is  proportional  to  — 


^1 


The  weight  discharged  per  second  is  proportional  to  velocity  X 
density,  and,  therefore,  to  — ^ — ;  which  expression  be- 
comes a  maximum  when 

2^ 
0-96 


'^i 


^i=n:^=2iV''2; (10.) 


therefore,  the  best  tMrrmey-drcmghl  takes  place  when  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  chimney  is  to  thai  oftlie  external  air  as 
25  to  12. 

When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  we  have  evidently 

h  =  B.; (11.) 

that  is,  the  head  for  the  best  chimnei/'draiight,  expressed  in  hot 
gas,  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  diimney;  and  it  is  also  obvious, 
that  ^  density  of  the  hot  gas  is  one-half  of  that  of  the  eoctemal  air. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
on  the  ordinary  scale  is 50**  Fahr. 

then  its  absolute  temperature  is. 511*2 

the  absolute  temperature  within  the  chimney,  to  give 

the  best  draught,  is 2Tff  X  5ii'2  =  io65'o 

corresponding  on  the  ordinary  scale  to... 603*8 

being  a  little  below  the  temperature  of  melting  lead.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  practical  rule,  that  to  instire  the  best  possible  draughi 
ih/rough  a  given  chvnmey,  the  temperalwre  of  the  Iiotgas  in  the  chinmey 
shovld  be  nea/rlyy  but  not  quite,  sufficient  to  mdt  lead. 

As  the  proper  allowance  of  air  for  a  chimney-draught  is  24  lbs. 
to  each  lb.  of  fuel,  the  volimie,  at  that  temperature,  of  the  hot  gas 
dischaiged  by  the  chimney,  is  about  650  cubic  feet  per  lb.  of  fuel, 
or  26  cubic  feet  per  lb.  of  the  hot  gas  itsel£ 

When  the  temperature  in  a  chimney  is  found  to  be  above  this 
limit,  it  is  to  be  reduced,  not  by  admitting  cold  air  to  dilute  the 
hot  gas,  but  by  employing  the  surplus  heat  for  some  useful  purpose, 
such  as  heating  or  evaporating  water. 

So  long  as  the  draught  in  a  chinmey  is  sufficient  to  bum  the 
requisite  quantity  of  fuel  in  the  furnace,  the  temperature  in  the 
chimney  may  often  be  reduced  with  advantage  considerably  below 
that  corresponding  to  the  most  effective  draught,  provided  the  heat 
abstracted  from  the  hot  gas  is  usefully  employed;  but  it  is  never 
advantageous  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  chimney  above  that 
limit. 

II.  The  head  produced  by  a  blast  pipe  is  equiv^ent  to  that  ^tt 

u 
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of  the  atmos])heric  pressiiro  which  is  balanced  by  means  of  the 
imiNict  uf  the  jot  of  steam  against  the  column  of  gas  in  the  chimney. 
Its  amount  and  effect  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequeiit  chapter. 

III.  The  work  which  a  fan  or  other  blowing  machine  must  per- 
form in  a  given  time  in  blowing  air  into  a  furnace  so  as  to  produce 
a  given  head,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  jpresBwre  equivalent  to 
that  head,  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot  (/>,  equation  6),  into  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  blown  in,  taken  at  the  temperature  at 
which  it  quits  the  blowing  machine.  Let  r^  be  that  temperature 
on  the  absolute  scale  (being  equal  to,  or  higher  than  r^  that  of  the 
external  air,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  then  the  net  at  useful  -work  of 
the  blowiug  machine  per  second  is 

to  Va  r, 


^«''s  =  toYo-jA(o-0807  +  ^ (12,) 


The  gross  power  or  energy  required  to  drive  a  blowing  fen  is 
greater  than  the  useful  work  in  a  proportion  which  varies  much 
in  different  machines,  and  is  very  uncertain.  In  some  reoent 
experiments,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  the  indicated 
power  exerted  by  two  steam  engines  driving  fens  through  long 
trains  of  shafting,  pulleys,  and  belts,  appeared  in  each  case  to  he 
about  double  of  the  useful  effect 

234.   ArailaUe    Heat    •f  C«mkMitoB— EMcteacy    •f  VanMce.— 

The  a^KvUable  heat  of  combustion  of  one  pound  of  a  given  sort  of 
fuel,  is  that  part  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  body  to  heat  which  the  fuel  is  burned;  for 
example,  to  the  water  in  a  steam  boiler;  and  the  efficiency  of  a 
given  furnace,  for  a  given  sort  of  fuel,  is  the  proportion  which  iie 
available  heat  bears  to  the  total  heat,  when  the  given  sort  of  fuel  is 
burned  in  the  given  furnace. 

The  word  "  furnace "  is  here  to  be  understood  to  comprehend, 
not  merely  the  chamber  in  which  the  combustion  takes  place,  but 
the  whole  apparatus  for  burning  the  fuel  and  transferring  h&gA  to 
the  body  to  be  heated,  including  ash  pit,  air  holes,  flame  chamber, 
flues,  tubes,  and  heating  surface  of  every  kind,  and  chimney; 

The  same  kind  of  furnace  may  be  more  efficient  for  one  soart  of 
fuel  than  for  another;  and  it  may  also  be  more  or  less  efficient  tor 
the  same  sort  of  fiiel,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  combustion 
is  managed. 

The  available  heat  falls  short  of  the  total  heat  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  followii^: — 

I.  Waste  of  Unburnt  Fuel  m  the  Solid  State. — ^This  generally 
snses  from  brittleness  of  the  fuel,  combined  with  want  of  care 
in  the  stoker,  by  which  causes  the  fuel  is  made  to  fall  into  small 
piecesj  which  escape  between  the  grate  bars  into  the  ash  pit^ 
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Many  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  coal,  such  as  the  dry  steam 
coals,  are  brittle.  The  waste  of  such  coals  in  the  solid  state  is  to 
be  prevented  by  the  following  means : — (1.)  They  are  to  be  thrown 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  fire  with  the  shovel,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  occasion  to  disturb  them  after  they  are  first  thrown  in. 
(2.)  The  fire  is  not  to  be  stinted  from  above;  and  the  grate  bars 
are  to  be  cleared  when  required,  by  a  hook  or  slice  &om  below. 
(3.)  The  ashes  are  to  be  riddled  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
small  coal  or  cinders  contained  amongst  them  thrown  upon  the 
fires. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  greatest  amount  of  this  kind  of 
waste  which  may  arise  from  careless  firing  j  but  the  amount  which 
is  unavoidable  with  good  firing  has  in  some  cases  been  ascertained 
by  experiment,  and  found  to  range  from  nothing,  up  to  about  2 J 
per  cent. 

II,  Tlw  Waste  of  TJvimnd  Fud  m  the  Gaseous  and  Smoky  States^ 
and  the  means  of  preventing  that  waste,  by  a  sufficient  supply  and 
proper  distribution  of  air,  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
Articles. 

The  greatest  probable  amount  of  that  waste,  when  the  absence  of 
any  provision  for  introducing  air  to  bum  the  inflammable  gases  is 
combined  with  bad  firing,  may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  ookB  or  fixed 
carbon  contained  in  one  pound  of  the  coal  is  less  than  the  total 
heat  of  combustion  of  all  the  constituents  of  one  pound  of  the 
coal 

When  the  firing  is  conducted  with  care,  but  the  supply  of  air 
insufficient,  the  waste  may  be  estimated  by  treating  the  hydrogen 
as  ineffective ;  that  is,  by  taking  tiie  proportion  in  which  the  heat 
due  to  the  whole  of  the  carbon  in  the  coal  is  less  than  the  heat  due 
to  tiie  carbon  and  to  tiie  hydrogen  in  excess  of  that  required  to 
form  water  with  the  oxygen  in  the  coal.  This  method  of  calcula- 
tion proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that'  the  whole  of  the  hydrocarbons 
are  decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  heat^  that  the 
carbon  is  completely  burnt,  and  that  the  hydrogen  escapes  tmbiimt. 
That  supposition  appears  to  represent  with  an  approach  to  accuzacy 
the  state  of  things  in  good  ordinary  steam  boiler  furnaces  which 
have  no  special  provision  for  distributixig  air  amongst  the  inflam- 
mable gases;  for  the  result  of  experience  with  such  furnaces  is,  that 
the  relative  values  of  coals  consumed  in  them  are  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  carbon  contained  in  those  coals. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  tuoo  degrees  of  waste  from  imper* 
feet  combustion  of  the  gas  and  smoke  from  one  pownd  of  bituminous 
coal,  which,  as  reduced  to  eqmvcdeni  toeigJUs  of  carbon,  may  be 
expressed  as  follows  i—- 
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Waste  redoced 
to  carbon. 


(1.)  Insufficient  air,  but  good  firing,  the  sur- )        ^  ^  /„     0\ 
plus  hydrogen  wasted, J      ^       \         W" 


,.8(h«); 


10*28 


(h-§)^ 


(2.)  Very  insufficient  air,  and  bad  firing;  all 
the  hydrocarbons  wasted.  If  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  in  these  are  combined  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  marsh  gas  (Kg  C) ; 
then  for  every  lb.  of  hydrogen  wasted,  3 
lbs.  of  carbon  are  wasted  also;  giving  as 
the  total  waste  reduced  to  carbon, 

If  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  combined  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  olefiant  gas 
(Hg  Cg),  then  for  every  lb.  of  hydrogen 
wasted,  6  lbs.  of  carbon  are  wasted  also; 
giving  as  the  total  waste  reduced  to  carbon, 

and  for  intermediate  proportions,  intermediate 
quantities  are  wasted. 

IIL  Waste  by  External  Radiation  and  Conduction, — ^The  waste 
by  direct  radiation  from  burning  coal  through  an  open  fire  door  may 
be  approximately  estimated  according  to  the  principles  of  Article 
228,  by  assuming,  in  the  first  place,  the  heat  directly  radiated  firom 
the  fuel  to  be  one-half  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion ;  next,  con- 
ceiving the  surface  of  the  burning  mass  to  be  divided  into  several 
small  equal  parts,  from  each  of  which  an  equal  share  of  the  heat 
radiates;  then,  finding  what  fraction  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  de- 
scribed about  one  of  those  parts  is  subtended  by  the  opening  through 
which  the  radiation  takes  place,  and  multiplying  the  share  of  h^ 
radiated  from  the  part  of  the  fuel  in  question  by  that  fraction; 
and,  lastly,  adding  together  the  products  so  found  for  the  several 
parts  of  the  burning  fuel  The  loss  by  conduction  through  the 
solid  boundaries  of  the  furnace  might  be  estimated  from  their  area, 
their  material,  their  thickness,  their  thermal  resistance,  and  the 
difference  of  the  temperatures  within  and  without  the  furnace,  by 
the  principles  of  Article  219. 

In  well  planned  and  well  constructed  furnaces,  however,  those 
losses  of  heat  should  be  practically  inappreciable;  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  means  of  making  them  so  has  been  stated  in  Article 
228. 

IV.  Waste  or  Loss  of  Heat  in  the  Hot  Gas  which  Escapes  hy  the 
Chimney. — Consideiing  that  the  temperature  of  the  fire,  in  a  fur- 
nace with  a  draught  produced  by  a  chimney,  and  supplied  with  24 
lbs.  of  air  per  lb.  of  fuel,  is  about  2400°  Fahr.  above  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  external  air,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gas  in 
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the  chimney,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  possible  draughty  should 
be  about  600°  above  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  it  appears, 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  necessary  to  expend  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  draught  by  means '  of  a  chimney.  By  making  the 
chimney  of  large  enough  dimensions  as  compared  with  the  grate,  a 
much  less  expenditure  of  heat  than  this  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
draught  sufficient  for  the  rate  of  combustion  in  the  furnace. 

Wlien  the  draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a  blast  pipe,  or  of  a 
blowing  machine,  no  elevation  of  temperature  above  that  of  the 
external  air  is  necessa/ry  in  the  chimney;  therefore,  furnaces  in 
which  the  draught  is  so  produced  are  capable  of  greater  economy 
than  those  in  which  the  draught  is  produced  by  means  of  a  chimney. 

It  appears  further,  as  has  already  been  stated,  that  with  a  forced 
draught  there  is  less  air  required  for  dilution,  consequently  a  higher 
temperature  of  the  fire,  consequently  a  more  rapid  conduction  of 
heat  through  the  heating  surface,  consequently  a  better  economy  of 
heat  than  there  is  with  a  chimney-draught. 

The  proportion  of  the  whole  heat  which  is  lost  with  the  gas 
discharged  by  the  chimney  depends  mainly  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
/leating  surf  ace,  which  has  already  been  considered  in  Article  221. 

Referring  to  equation  13,  in  case  2  of  that  Article,  let  E  denote 
the  theoretical  evaporative  power,  and  K  the  available  evaporative 
power,  of  one  lb.  of  a  given  sort  of  fuel,  in  a  boiler  fiimace  in  which 
the  area  of  heating  surface  is  S.     Then 

Where  B  is  a  firactional  multiplier,  to  allow  for  miscellaneous  losses 
of  heat,  whose  value  is  to  be  found  by  experiment. 

Now  c'2  W2  is  proportional  nearly  to  F^  YJ,  where  F  is  the 
nimiber  of  lbs.  of  fuel  burnt  in  the  fiimace  in  a  given  time^  and 
Vq,  as  in  a  former  Article,  the  volume  at  32®  of  the  air  supplied 
per  lb.  of  fueL     Also,  H  oc  F  x  a  constant. 

Hence  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  furnace  will 
be  expressed  to  an  approximate  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  follow- 
ing formvda : — 

E~S  +  AF^ ^"^'^ 

in  which  A  is  a  constant,  which  is  to  be  found  empirically,  and  is 

*  This  formula,  and  most  of  the  examples  which  follow  it,  were  first  pablishef 
a  paper  read  to  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1 
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probably  propcnrtionol  approximately  to  the  square  of  the  quantily 
of  air  supplied  per  lb.  of  fuel 

It  is  customary  and  convenient  to  refer  various  dimensions  and 
quantities  relating  to  a  furnace  to  the  squjoftt  foot  of  grcUe;  there- 
fore S  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  number  of  square  feet  of 
heating  sinface,  and  F  the  number  of  lbs.  of  fuel  burnt  per  hour, 
per  square  foot  ofgraie. 

The  foUqj^ing  ore  the  values  of  the  constants  B  and  A  which 
have  been  found  to  agree  best  with  experiment^  so  fw  as  the 
practical  performance  of  boilers  has  hitheorto  been  compared  with 
the  formula : — 

Boiler  Class  L  The  convection  taking  place  in  the 
best  manner  (see  Article  220)^  either  by  introduc- 
ing the  water  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  boiler,  and 
Tnaking  it  travel  gradually  to  the  hottest  (as  in 
Lord  Dundonald's  boiler),  or  by  heating  the  feed- 
water  in  a  set  of  tubes  in  the  uptake;  the  draught  b  A 
produced  by  a  chimney, i       0*5 

Boiler  Class  II.  Ordinary  convection,  and  chimney 

draught, W      0*5 

Boiler  Class  III.  Best  convection,  and  forced  draught,     i       0*3 

Boiler  Class  IV.    Ordinary  convection,  and  forced 

draught, ^      0*3 

When  there  is  a  feed- water  heater,  its  sui-fexje  should  be  included 
in  computing  S ;  and  the  surface  of  tubes  surrounded  by  water  is 
to  be  measured  outside. 

The  formula  is  of  course  not  intended  to  supersede  experiments 
and  practical  trials,  nor  to  give  results  as  accurate  and  satisfactoiy 
as  such  experiments  and  trials,  but  to  furnish  a  convenient  means 
of  estimating  approximately  the  evaporative  power  of  fuel  in  pro- 
posed boilers,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  different  boilers. 

The  formula  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the  admission  of  air 
and  the  management  of  the  fire  are  such,  that  no  appreciable  loss 
occurs,  either  from  imperfect  combustion  or  &om  excess  of  air,  the 
construction  and  proportions  of  the  furnace,  and  the  mode  of  using 
it,  being  the  best  possible  for  each  kind  of  coal 

If  desired,  the  effect  of  imperfect  combustion  and  bad  firing  may 
be  estimated  in  the  manner  described  in  Division  III.  of  this 
Article,  and  that  of  an  excess  of  air  by  increasing  A  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  quantity  of  air  supplied. 

The  following  are  examples  of  efficiency  calculated  by  means  of 
the  formula ; — 
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P 

W 

0 

For  cla?A  of  boiler 

Y 

I. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

o-i 

• 

0*16 

0-15 

0-25 

0'22 

0-25 

033 

031 

0-45 

0-43 

05 

0-50 

0*46 

0-62 

059 

075 

o*6o 

0-55 

071 

0-68 

I'O 

o'66 

o-6i 

077 

073 

I  25 

071 

0-65. 

o-8i 

077 

1*5 

075 

0*69 

0-83 

079 

2'0 

o-8o 

073 

0-87 

0-83 

2-5 

0-83 

076 

0-89 

0-85 

3-0 

0-86 

079 

0-91 

086 

6*o 

0*92 

0-84 

0-95 

0-90 

9*0 

o*95 

0-87 

0-97 

0*92 

The  following 

are  particular  cases : 

— 

I.  North  country  coal — 

E  = 

=  15-5;  S  = 

1075 
00   — 

AS; 

F  =  25j 

boiler  with  feed- water  heater,  and  chimney-draught;  or  Class  I.— 

.E'  =  15-5x  0-8  =  12-4. 

This  agrees  closely  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  at  New- 
castle on  fresh  coal,  both  by  the  Newcastle  committee,  and  by  the 
Admiralty  reporters. 

II.  Same  coal,  same  boiler  without  heater — 

Boiler  Class  II. — 

F  =  15-5  X  0-66  =  10-23. 

This  nearly  agrees  with  an  experiment  made  by  the  Admiral^ 
reporters  at  Newcastle,  in  which  the  result  was  10 '54. 
IIL  Same  coal — ^' 

S  =  25;  r  =  25;  no  heater. 

Boiler  Class  II. — 

E'=15-5  X  0-61  =0-5. 
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This  applies  to  several  ordinary  marine  boilers. 
rV.  Locomotive  boiler,  Class  IV. — 

Coke,  E  =  say  14-1 ;  S  =  60;  F  =  56. 

ir  =  141  X  -74  =  10-43  from  212^; 

Equivalent  evaporation  from  62®  at  329°, 

1043 


1-2 


=  8-69. 


The  above  proportions  of  S  and  F  are  computed  from  a  formula 
of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark,  as  being  suitable  to  insure  an  evaporative 
power  of  9,  from  62°  at  329°.     The  difference  is  only  A. 

y.  Locomotive  boiler.  Class  lY.  (mean  of  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's 
experiments,  Nos.  38,  39,  40,  41,  42)— 

E  =  sayl41;  S  =  83j  F  =  65}; 
E'  =  141  X  -77  =  10-86  from  212^ ; 
Equivalent  evaporation  from  62°  at  329°, 

10-86      ^  ^^ 

T2-  =  ^-^^ 

Mean  result  of  experiments, 8-72 


Difference,...., 0-33 

VI-  Locomotive  boiler.  Class  IV.  (mean  of  Mr.  D.  K,  Clark's 
experiments,  Nos.  48,  49,  50,  51,  53) — 

E=  say  14-1;  8=66-4;  F  =  56-2; 
E  =  14-1  X  -76  =  10-72  from  212° ; 
Equivalent  evaporation  from  62°  at  329°, 

Mean  result  of  experiments, 8  75 


Difference, 0*18 

VH  Locomotive  boiler.  Class  IV.  (Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  experi- 
ment. No.  55;  mean  of  10  trips)— 

E  =  sayl4-1;  S  =  57;  F  =  44; 
E'  =  14-1  X  -77  =  10-86  from  212°. 
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Equivalent  evaporation  from  62**  at  329% 

1?|?  =  9.05 
1-2 

Eesult  of  experiments, 9*00 


Difference, 0*05 

VIII.  Locomotive  boiler,  Class  IV.  (Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  experi- 
ment, No.  61,  mean  of  8  trips) — 

Em  say  14-1;  S  =  60;  F  =  87i 
E'=  14-1  X  '66  =  9-3  from  212*^; 
Equivalent  evaporation  from  62°  at  329°, 

Result  of  experiment, 7*2 


Difference, 0*55 

The  only  principle  followed  in  selecting  experiments  from  Mr. 
Clark's  table  is  that  of  giving  the  preference  to  those  cases  in  which 
a  mean  can  be  obtained  from  the  results  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments  under  similar  or  nearly  similar  circumstances. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  compari- 
sons is,  that  the  formula  agrees  closely  with  the  results  of  experiment 
up  to  a  rate  of  consumption  of  about  60  lbs.  per  square  foot  of 
grate ;  and  that  above  that  rate  of  consumption,  although  there  is 
still  an  approximate  agreement,  the  resiilts  of  experiment  fall 
somewhat  short  of  those  given  by  the  formula.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  for  those  high  rates  of  consumption,  the  combustion 
is  not  so  complete  as  at  lower  rates,  and  that  some  heat  is  couse* 
quently  wasted. 

Example  IX. — Boiler  Class  II. — 

E  =  about  15J;  S  =  60,  nearly;  F  =  6-4; 
E'  =  15ix  •87  =  13-48 
Result  of  experiment, 13'56 

Difference, 0-OS 

The  above  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  the  Author's. 
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Example  X.  — Tlio  Earl  of  Dundonald's  boiler.  This  bmler is  conridefed  m 
liclonging  to  Class  I.,  because  of  the  feed-water  being  introdac«d  at  the  part 
li'hcre  the  gas  from  the  furnace  is  coolest — 

£  =  about  IG?  (for  hand-picked  liangennech  coal); 

S  =  33-5;  F  =  1017;  E'  =  16  x  087  =  13-fl2 

Mean  result  of  two  experiments  with  the  feed- water  at)  jauhx 

50**,  12-14  X  factor  of  evaporation  117, >  ^^^ 

Difference, 0*28 

Addendum  to  Article  254,  page  324,  aud  Article  317,  page  465. 

0«Ui«w  •f  Siran. — Let  pi  be  the  absolute  pressure  inside  a  vessel,  sodi  as  a 
boiler,  and  p^  the  absolute  pressure  outside.  Let  U  denote  the  work  done  by  an  unit 
of  weight  of  steam,  if  admitted  into  a  cylinder  at  the  pressure  px«  expanded  till  the 
pressure  fidls  to  ps,  and  expelled  at  the  latter  pressure.  Then  the  velocity  with 
which  the  steam  will  escape  from  an  outlet  in  the  vessel  will  be  given  by  the  fidUow* 
ing  formula,  in  which  g  denotes  gravity : — 

V  =  •  (2i,  U). (1.) 

Let  u  be  the  volume  occupied  by  unity  of  weight  of  the  steam  at  the  instant  when 
its  expansion  is  complete ;  then  the  weight  of  steam  which  escapes  per  second  through 
each  unit  of  effective  area  of  outlet  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

V-*-ii  =  v'(2irU)-=-tt. (2.) 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  used  for  finding  U  and  u  in  different  cases : — 
Case  I.    For    the   escape   through   a  non-conducting  nozzle;    u.   Article  281, 

equation  (3),  page  284 ;  or  equation  (5),  page  885 ;  U,  Article  284^  eqoatioa  (1),  or 

<1  a),  page  387. 

Cask  11.  For  the  escape  through  a  nozzle  which  communicates  to  the  steam  just 

beat  enough  to  prevent  liquefaction ;  u  (=  vj),  Article  287,  equation  (1  a),  page  898; 

or  the  Uble  headed  ''Steam  by  the  Pound,"  pages  564  to  567 ;  U  (=    /  ^  v  d  p), 

I  Article  287,  equation  (2),  page  398 ;  or  the  before-mentioned  table;  or  the  diagnuEU 
)  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  or  the  following  approximate  formulas : — 

u  =  V2^Vi  (^y^i  U  =i>i  ri  •  17  I  1  -  (^^i  I  ; (8.) 


Case  III.  For  steam-gas,  the  formulss  of  Article  254,  page  324.  The  effhoHM  < 
of  outlet  is  the  sectional  area  of  the  escaping  jet  at  the  point  whem  the  abaolutB 
pressure  is/>2*  ^^^  conoidal  converging  nozzles,  and  with  P2  not  less  than  %  pj,  the 
effective  area  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  actual  area  at  the  outer  end  of  the  nozsle. 

The  above-mentioned  value  of  the  external  pressure,  Pa=|pi,  or  thereabouts, 
gives  a  maximum  value  to  the  weight  of  outflow,  V-ru;  and  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Napier  have  shown  that  probably,  when  P2  <  i  Piy  the  effective  area  of 
outlet  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  nozzle  in  such  a  proportion  that  the  wei^ 
of  outflow  remains  constant  for  a  given  internal  pressure. 

For  a  rough  approximation,  let  q  be  the  weight  of  outflow  per  unit  area  per 
second;   then,  when  p2  =  0T  <  -|/?i,  g=pi-i-70  nearly;  and  when /^g  ^iPi't 

q  =  {P2'^  42)  •  V(/>i  -P2)  -^tP2.) 

(See  The  Engineer  for  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1869.) 
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CHAPTER  ni 

PBIKCIPLES    OF  THEBMODYNAmCS. 

Section  1. — Of  the  Two  Laws  of  TherriMdynamfiics, 

235.  Thenaodyiiamics  Definedw  — It  is  a  matter  oi  ordinary 
observation,  that  heat,  by  expanding  bodies,  is  a  source  of  me- 
chanical energy;  and  conversely,  that  mechamcail  energy,  being 
expended  either  in  compressing  bodies,  or  in  friction,  is  a  source  of 
heat.  Such  phenomena  have  already  been  incidentally  referred  to, 
in  Article  13,  under  the  head  of  Friction;  in  Article  195,  where 
the  relations  between  heat  and  mechanical  energy  are  mentioned ; 
in  Article  196,  under  the  head  of  the  Properties  of  the  Condition 
of  Heat,  numbered  IV.,  Y.,  and  VI. ;  and  in  Articles  211  to  216, 
under  the  head  of  Latent  Heat,  which  disappears  in  producing 
mechanical  changes,  and  can  be  reproduced  by  reversing  those 
changes. 

The  reduction  of  the  laws  according  to  which  such  phenomena 
take  place,  to  a  physical  theory,  or  connected  system  of  principles, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  science  op  thermodynamics. 

236.     First    Ijaw    •€  Thermodynamics.  —  Heat    and   mechanical 

energy  are  mutuaUy  convertible;  and  heat  reqwresfor  its  production^ 
and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechamcal  energy  in  the  propor- 
tion of  772  foot-pounds  for  each  British  unit  of  heat:  the  said  unit 
being  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  liquid  water  by  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  near  the 
temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of  water.  This  law  may  be 
considered  as  a  particular  case  of  the  application  of  two  more 
general  laws,  viz. : — 1.  All  forms  of  energy  are  convertible.  2.  The 
total  energy  of  any  substance  or  system  cannot  be  altered  by  the 
mutual  actions  of  its  parts.    • 

The  quantity  above  stated,  772  foot-pounds  for  each  British 
thermal  imit,  is  commonly  called  "  Joules  equivalent/*  and  denoted 
by  the  symbol  J,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Joule,  who  was  the  first  to 
determine  its  value  eocactly.  His  first  approximate  determination 
of  this  quantity  was  published  in  1843,  a  little  after  that  of  Mayer; 
his  best  set  of  experiments,  from  which  the  accepted  value  772  is 
deduced,  may  be  consulted  in  the  Philosophical  Tramaeiions  £ 
1850. 
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In  those  exporiment8,  the  heat  produced  by  mutual  frictioiL  of 
the  particles  of  a  liquid  was  compared  with  the  mechanical  energy 
exiMinded  in  producing  that  friction.  The  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  experiment  is,  that  the  liquid,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
are  left  exactly  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
as  they  were  at  the  beginning ;  so  that  it  is  certain,  that  no  pei^ 
mancnt  effect  whatsoever  has  been  produced  by  the  mechanical 
energy  expended,  except  a  certain  quantity  o£  heat^  which  is 
accurately  measured;  and,  therefore,  that  the  heat  so  produoed  is 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  enei^  expended. 

In  all  other  cases  in  which  heat  is  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  mechanical  energy,  or  mechanical  enei^  by  tiie  expenditure  of 
heat,  some  other  change  i>«  produced  besides  that  which  is  princi- 
pally considered;  and  this  prevents  the  heat  and  the  mechianical 
energy  £rom  being  exactly  equivalent. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  Joule's  eqidvalent  for  different 
thermometric  scales,  and  in  French  and  British  units: — 

J. 

One  British  thermal  unit,  or  degree  of )  /.    .  |^^ 

Fahrenheit  in  a  lb.  of  water, /    "72  loot-iDS. 

One  Centigrade  degree  in  a  lb.  of  water,  1 389*6       „ 

(or  very  nearly  1390). 
One  French  thermal  unit,  or  Centi-1 

grade   degree  in  a  kilogramme  of  >  428*55  kilogramm^trea 

water, j 

The  production  of  heat  by  friction  is  distinguished  from  its  jno- 
duction  by  other  mechanical  means,  such  as  the  compression  of 
gases,  in  being  irreversible;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
heat  produce  mechanical  energy  by  any  such  means  as  reversing  the 
process  qf/riction, 

237.  HTuamlcal  expreaslon  •f  QvaiititiM  •f  H«at»— All  quantities 
of  heat,  such  as  the  specific  he<U  of  any  substance,  or  the  UxierU  heai 
corresponding  to  any  physical  effect,  or  any  other  of  the  quantities 
of  heat  treated  of  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.,  may  be  expressed  dynamr 
cally,  that  is,  in  imits  of  work,  by  multiplying  their  values  in 
ordinary  units  of  heat  by  Joule's  equivalent.  Several  examples  of 
this  mode  of  expressing  quantities  of  heat,  which  is  by  &r  the 
most  convenient  in  treating  of  thermodynamical  questions,  are 
given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  The  following  are 
additional  examples : — 

Foot-lbs. 
Latent  heat  of,  evaporation  of  1  lb.  of  water,  from  )       #,   -  o 

and  at  212°, /      745,»" 

Total  heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  carbon, 11,194,000 
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238.   Omphlc  BepreMBtalioii  •f  tke  First  Iiaw. — In  fig.    91,   let 

abscissae,  measured  along,  or  parallel  to,  the  axis  O  X,  rej)resent 
the  volumes  successively  assumed  by  a  given  ^ 
mass  of  an  elastic  substance,  by  whose  alter- 
nate expansion  and  contraction  heat  is  made 
to  produce  mechanical  energy;  O  Y^  and 
O  Yb  being  the  least  and  greatest  volumes 
which  the  substance  is  made  to  assume,  and 
O  Y  any  intermediate  volume.  For  brevity's 
sake,  these  quantities  will  be  denoted  by  v^, 
Vf,,  and  V,  respectively.  Then  v,,  -  v^  may  re- 
present the  space  traversed  by  the  piston  of 
an  engine  during  a  single  stroke. 

Let  ordinates,   measured  parallel  to  the  *^S*  ^^• 

axis  O  Y,  and  at  right  angles  to  O  X,  denote  the  expansive  pressures 
successively  exerted  by  the  substance  at  the  volumes  denoted  by 
the  abscissae.  During  the  increase  of  volume  from  v^  to  r^,  the 
pressure,  in  order  that  motive  power  may  be  produced,  must  be,  on 
the  whole,  greater  than  during  the  diminution  of  volume  from  v,,  to 
v^l  so  that,  for  instance,  the  ordinates  Y  P^  and  YPg,  or  the 
symbols  p-^  and  po,  may  represent  the  pressures  corresponding  to  a 
given  volume  v,  during  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  sub- 
stance respectively. 

Then,  as  in  Article  43,  and  fig.  17,  the  area  of  the  curvilinear 
figure,  or  indicator-diagram,  A  Pj  B  Pg  A,  will  represent  the  energy 
exerted  by  the  elastic  substance  on  the  piston  during  a  complete 
stroke,  or  cycle  of  changes  of  volume  of  the  elastic  sul^tanca  The 
algebraical  expression  for  that  area  is 


J    V  a. 


and  this,  in  virtue  of  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  represents 
also,  in  units  of  work,  the  mecJumical  equivalent  of  the  heat  which 
disa/ppea/rs  during  a  complete  forward  and  back  stroke  of  the 
piston;  that  is  to  say,  if  h^  represents  the  quantity  of  heat,  in 
common  thermal  units,  received  by  the  elastic  substance  during  one 
part  of  the  process  (such,  for  example,  as  the  heat  communicated 
to  a  certain  weight  of  water  in  a  boiler  in  order  to  produce  steam), 
and  ^2  the  quantity  of  heat  r^ected  by  the  same  substance  during 
another  part  of  the  process  (such,  for  example,  as  the  heat  abstracted 
from  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  the  condenser  of  a  condensing 
engine,  or  by  the  air,  in  a  non-condensing  engine);  and  if  Hj  and 
Hg  are  the  same  quantities  of  heat  expressed  in  foot-pounds^  then, 
by  the  first  law. 
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J(/ij-/io)  =  ni-H2=j  (p^-Pg)rfr (1.) 


2ri0.  Thrimni  lAmru. — A  liiic  (IrawQ  on  a  diagnm  ci  mtergy, 
fiiu'li  tliut  its  (inlinati'S  n^pn-sont  the  pressures  of  a  sabsfcanoe  oor- 
n-s)Kiii<lin;;  to  various  vtiluiiios,  while  the  absolute  temperatiire  is 
in;iiiitaiiii><l  tit  :i  C4.»iist;int  viiliKs  dviiotcd,  for  example^  by  r,  may  be 
ralliil  tht'  Isothermal  I  hie  of  t  tor  the  given  tmbstanoe  (aee  ^.  92). 
Suiil^usc,  lor  instance,  tluit  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  A,  v^  and 
J\,i  n'pri'Sfut  ivsiHH?tively  a  volume  and  a  pressore  of  a  given  sub- 
htunce,  at  which  the  absiihite  temi»cnitaro  is  r ;  and  the  co-ordiniteB 
of  the  |>oiiit  B,  viz.,  r^  and  p^  another  volume  and  pressnze  at  which 
the  absolute  temperature  is  the  same  ;  then  are  the  points  A  and  B 
situated  on  the  same  isothermal  line  T  T. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  the  sub- 
stance be  allowed  to  expand  from 
the  volume  and  presBoze  v^  p^  with- 
out receiving  or  emitting  heat;  and 
when  it  reaches  a  certain  Tolnmey 
v„  let  the  pressure  be  represented 
by  p^y  which  is  less  than  the  pres- 
sure would  have  been  had  the  tem- 
peiuture  been  maintained  constant, 
because,  by  expansion,  heat  is  made 
V  to  disappear.  Then  C  will  be  a 
point  on  a  certain  curve  N  N  pass- 
ing through  A,  which  may  be  called 
a  curve  of 'no  irmismission,  or  adiabatic  curve. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that,  during  the  process  last  described, 
the  mechanical  energy  exerted  during  the  expansion,  and  which  is 
represented  by  the  area  A  C  Y©  Y^j  is  entirely  communicated  to  an 
external  l)oily,  such  as  a  piston ;  for  if  any  part  of  it  were  expended 
in  agitating  the  particles  of  the  exixinding  substance,  a  portion  of 
heat  would  be  reproduced  by  friction. 

If  000  be  a  curve  whoso  ordinates  represent  the  pressnies  corre- 
sponding to  various  volumes  when  the  substance  is  absolutelj 
destitute  of  heat,  then  this  curve,  which  may  be  called  the  lim 
of  ahsoltUe  cold,  is  at  once  an  isothermal  curve  and  an  fldiabati^ 
curve. 

So  &r  as  we  yet  know,  the  line  of  absolute  cold,  for  all  sub- 
stances for  which  it  has  been  ascertained,  is  an  asymptote  to  all 
the  other  isothermal  curves  and  curves  of  no  transmission,  which 
approach  it  and  each  other  indefinitely  as  the  volume  of  the 
substance  increases  without  limit;  and  it  coincides  senmbly  with 
the  straight  line  O  X ;  that  is  to  say,  a  substance  whoUy  destitute 
of  heat  exerts  no  expansive  pressure. 


Fig.  92. 
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The  following  property  of  adiabatic  curves,  in  connection  with 
the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  is  the  foundation  of  many  useful 
propositions.  (It  was  first  demonstrated  in  the  F^Ulosophical 
Transactions  for  1854.) 

Theobem.  The  Tneclumical  equivalent  of  the  hea^  absorbed  or 
given  ovi  hy  a  substance  in  passing  from  one  given  state  as  to  pres- 
swre  and  volvmie  to  am.other  given  state,  through  a  series  of  states 
represented  by  the  co-ordinates  of  a  given  cwrve  cm,  a  diagram  of 
efnergyy  is  represented  by  the  area  incltided  between  the  given  carve 
a/nd  tux)  cu/rves  of  no  transmission  of  heat  dra/umfrom  its  eoctrendliesy 
a/nd  indefmitely  prolonged  in  the  direction  representing  increase  of 
volwme. 

(Demonstration)  (see  ^g.  93).  Let  the  co-ordinates  of  any  two 
points,  A  and  B,  represent  respectively  the  volumes  and  pressure* 
of  the  substance  in  any 
two  conditions;  and  let 
a  curve  of  any  figure, 
A  C  B,  represent  by  the 
co-ordinates  of  its  points, 
an  arbitrary  succession 
of  volumes  and  pressures 
through  which  the  sub- 
stance is  made  to  pass, 
in  changingfrom  the  con- 
/iition  A  to  the  condition 
!B.  From  the  points  A  and  B  respectively,  let  two  adiabatic 
curves  AM,  B N,  extend  indefinitely  towards  X ;  then  the  area 
referred  to  in  the  enunciation  is  that  contained  between  the  given 
arbitrary  curve  A  C  B  and  the  two  indefinitely  prolonged  adiabatio 
curves;  areas  above  the  curve  A  M  being  considered  as  represent- 
ing heat  absorbed  by  the  substance,  and  those  below,  heat  given 
out. 

To  fix  the  ideas,  let  us  in  the  first  place  suppose  the  area 
M  A  C  B  N  to  be  situated  above  A  M.  After  the  substance  has 
reached  the  state  B,  let  it  be  expanded  according  to  the  adiabatic 
curve  B  N,  until  its  volume  and  pressure  are  represented  by  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  point  D'.  Next,  let  the  volume  Vj^  be  maintained 
constant,  while  heat  is  abstracted  until  the  pressure  falls  so  as  to  be 
represented  by  the  ordinate  of  the  point  D,  situated  on  the  curve  of 
no  transmission  A  M.  Finally,  let  the  substance  be  compressed^ 
according  to  this  curve  of  no  transmission,  until  it  recovers  its 
primitive  condition  A.  Then  the  area  A  C  B  D'  D  A,  which  re*- 
presents  the  whole  energy  exerted  by  the  substance  on  a  piston 
during  one  cycle  of  operations,  represents  also  the  heat  whidi 
appears;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  heat  absorbed 


Fig.  93. 
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substance  during  the  change  from  A  to  B,  and  the  heat  emitted 
during  the  change  from  D'  to  D ;  for  if  this  were  not  so,  the  (^xsle 
of  oi)erations  would  alter  the  amount  of  energy  in  the  universe, 
which  is  impossible. 

The  further  the  ordinate  Yd  D  D'  is  removed  in  the  direction  of 
X,  the  smaller  does  the  heat  emitted  during  the  change  from  D'  to 
D  become;  and  consequently,  the  more  nearly  does  the  area 
A  C  B  D'  I)  A  approximate  to  the  equivalent  of  the  heat  absorbed 
during  the  change  from  A  to  B ;  to  which,  therefore,  the  area  of 
the  indefinitely  prolonged  diagram  M  A  C  B  N  is  exactly  equal 
~Q.RD. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  similar  demonstration  could  have  been 
applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  had  the  area  lain  below  the  curve  A  M. 
It  is  evident  also,  that  when  this  area  lies,  part  above  and  part 
below  the  line  A  M,  the  difference  between  those  two  parts  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  heat  absorbed  and  the  heat  emitted 
during  different  parts  of  the  operation. 

CoROLLART. — The  difference  bettoeen  the  wlide  heat  ahsorbed,  and 
the  whole  expansive  energy  exerted,  during  the  operation  represented 
by  cmy  cwrve,  such  as  A  C  B,  on  a  diagram,  of  energy ,  depends  o» 
i^  initial  arid  fined  conditions  o/tJie  eubstance  alone,  and  not  an  the 
intermediate  process, 

(Demonstration.)  In  fig.  93,  draw  the  ordinates  AYj^  BVn, 
parallel  to  O  Y.  Then  the  area  Y^  A  C  B  Yb  represents  the 
energy  exerted  in  a  piston  during  the  operation  A  C  B;  and  it  is, 
evident  that  the  difference  between  this  area  and  the  indefinitely 
prolonged  area  M  A  C  B  N,  which  represents  the  heat  received  by 
the  substance,  depends  simply  on  the  positions  of  the  points  A  and 
B,  which  denote  the  initial  and  final  conditions  of  the  substance  as 
CO  volume  and  pressure,  and  not  on  the  form  of  the  curve  A  C  B, 
which  represents  the  intermediate  process. — Q.E.D. 

To  express  this  result  symbolically,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
the  excess  of  the  heat  or  actual  energy  received  by  the  substance 
above  the  expansive  power  or  potential  energy  given  out  and 
exeited  on  an  external  body,  such  as  a  piston,  in  passing  from  the 
condition  A  to  the  condition  B,  is  equal  to  the  whole  energy  stored 
up  in  the  substance  during  this  operation,  which  consists  of  two 
parts,  viz. — 

Actual  energy ;  being  the  increase  of  the  actual  or  sensible  heat 
of  the  substance  in  passing  from  the  condition  A  to  the  condition 
B,  which  may  be  represented  by  this  expression. 

Potential  energy;  being  the  power  which  is  stored  up  in  producing 
changes  of  molecular  arrangement  during  this  process;  and  which^ 
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it  appears  from  the  theorem  just  proved,  must  be  represented,  like 
the  actual  energy,  by  the  difference  between  a  function  of  the 
volume  and  pressure  corresponding  to  A,  and  the  analogous  func- 
tion of  the  volume  and  pressure  corresponding  to  B;  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  expression  of  the  form 

aS  =  Sb-Sa (1.) 

Let  H[A.B  =  areaMACBN 

represent  the  heat  received  by  the  substance  during  the  operation 
A  C  B,  and 

P*  |?dt;  =  area  V^  A  C  B  Vb 

the  power  or  potential  energy  exerted  on  a  piston. 

Then  the  theorem  of  this  Article  is  expreLd  a^  foUows  :- 

H^B-f'^i>^v  =  QB-QA  +  SB-S^  =  AQ  +  AS (2.) 

being  a  form  of  the  general  equation  of  the  expansive  action  of 
heat,  in  which  the  potential  of  molecular  action,  S,  remains  to  be 
detenmned. 

240.  Total  Actaai  Keat. — Let  a  Substance,  by  the  expenditure 
of  energy  in  friction,  be  brought  from  a  condition  of  total  privation 
of  heat  to  any  particular  condition  as  to  heat.  Then,  if  from  the 
total  energy  so  expended,  there  is  subtracted — ^first,  the  mechanical 
work  performed  by  the  action  of  the  substance  on  external  bodies, 
through  changes  of  its  volume  and  figure,  during  such  heating; 
secondly,  the  mechanical  work  due  to  mutual  actions  between  the 
particles  of  the  substance  itself  during  such  heating;  the  remainder 
will  represent  the  energy  which  is  employed  in  mahing  the  svhata/ifice 
hotf  and  which  might  be  made  to  reappear  as  ordinary  mechanical 
energy,  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  the  substance  to  a  state  of 
total  privation  of  heat.  This  remainder  is  the  quantity  called  the 
total  a^stual  heat  of  the  substance;  being  the  total  energy,  or 
capacity  for  performing  work,  which  the  substance  possesses  in 
virttie  of  being  hot  It  is  not  directly  measurable;  but  its  value 
may  be  computed  from  known  quantities,  by  means  to  be  after- 
wards explained.  When  a  homogeneous  substance  is  vmiformly 
hot,  every  particle  of  it  is  equally  hot;  and  every  particle  is  hot  in 
virtue  of  a  condition  of  its  own,  and  independently  of  forces  exi 
between  it  and  other  particles.  These  are  £Eicts  known  by 
ence;  and  they  lead  to  the  following  consequence: — that  wl 
total  actual  heat  of  a  homogeneous  and  uniformly  hot  sul 
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considered  as  a  quantity  made  up  of  any  number  of  equal  parts,  all 
those  equal  parts  are  similarly  circumstanced;  and  b^oe  followfiK- 

241.   The  SccMd   I^w  •£  Tliewdiy— Oct.— y  the  Mai  OCtwd 

hacU  of  a  homogoieaua  and  uniformly  hoi  wh^ance  be  conceived  to  he 
divi(M  into  any  number  of  eqxval  parts,  the  effects  of  those  parts  in 
causing  work  to  he  'perfomied  are  equal, — This  law  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  case  of  a  general  law  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  actual  energy;  that  is,  capacity  for  performing  work,  con- 
stituted by  a  certtiin  condition  of  each  particle  of  a  substanoe,  hov 
small  soever,  independently  of  the  presence  of  other  particles  (sudi 
as  the  energy  of  motion).  The  symbolical  expression  of  the  second 
law  of  thermodynamics  is  as  follows : — Let  imity  of  "weight  of  a 
homogeneous  substance,  possessing  the  actual  heat  Q,  undergo  any 
indefinitely  small  change,  so  as  to  perform  the  indefinitely  small 
amount  of  work  dJJ.  It  is  required  to  find  bow  much  of  tiiis 
work  is  performed  by  the  disappearance  of  heal  ConoeiYe  Q  to  be 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  indefinitely  small  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  d  Q.  Each  of  those  parts  will  cause  to  be  per- 
formed the  quantity  of  work  represented  by 

^  dq     * 

consequently  the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  the  diBappeonmce 
of  heat  win  be 

Q-o^'^^' (1) 

which  quantity  is  known  when  Q,  and  the  law  of  variation  of  <^U 
with  Q,  are  known. 

242.  AbMtate    Tvmptmmtukm    ByccMe   HMt,  Bcal  aad   igfyiil 

— Temperaiwre  is  a  function  depending  on  the  tendency  of  bodies  to 
communicate  the  condition  of  heat  to  each  other.  Two  bodies  are 
at  equ/ol  temperatu/res,  when  the  tendencies  of  each  to  make  the 
other  hotter  are  equal  All  substances  absolutely  devoid  of  heat 
are  at  the  same  temperature.  Let  this  be  called  the  absolute  zero 
of  heat;  and  let  the  scale  of  temperature  be  so  graduated,  that  for 
a  given  homogeneous  substance,  each  degree  shall  ccHTeq>ond  to  an 
equal  increment  of  actual  heat*    This  mode  of  graduation  neces- 

*  The  mode  of  graduation  above  described  leads  to  a  dynamicai  scale  of  aimMs 
temperatures.  In  Article  201,  a  scale  of  absolute  temperatures  is  described,  fiwiided 
upon  the  elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas.  It  was  anticipated  some  yean  ago,  fay  oerCi^ 
theoretical  a^  hypothetical  investigations,  that  the  scale  of  tiie  perfect  gas  thanno- 
meter  would  be  fouu^  to  agree  with  the  dynamical  absolute  thermometric  acak^  as  to 
tbe  length  of  its  degrees;  and  also  that  the  zeros  of  those  scales  would  be  tbwad  to  be 
near  eaidi  other,  if  not  coincident.  Throughout  many  of  the  papers  i^efei\ed  to^  ti» 
fimnnlsB  were  so  framed  as  to  contain  unknown  terms^  suited  to  provide  for  the 
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sarily  leads  to  the  same  scale  of  temperature  for  all  substances. 
For  if  two  substances  A  and  B  be  at  equal  temperatures  when  they 
possess  respectively  two  certain  quantities  of  actual  heat  Q^  and  Qb, 
then  if  each  of  those  quantities  of  actual  heat  be  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts  n,  the  tendency  of  the  substance  A  to 
communicate  heat  to  B,  arising  from  any  one  of  the  Tith  parts  of 
Qa,  must,  from  the  property  of  actual  heat  already  mentioned,  be 
equal  to  the  tendency  of  B  to  communicate  heat  to  A,  arising  from 
any  one  of  the  nt\i  parts  of  Qb;  from  which  it  follows,  that  so  long 
as  the  quantities  of  actual  heat  possessed  by  the  two  substances  are 
in  the  rcUio  Q^ :  Qb,  their  temperatures  are  equal,  independently 
of  the  absdl/iite  omwuints  of  those  quantities.  The  amount  of  actual 
heat,  expressed  in  units  of  work,  which  corresponds,  in  a  given 
substance,  to  OTie  degree  ofabsolvJte  temperaiurey  is  the  r&d  dyrumm/sol 
specific  lieat  of  that  substance,  and  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all 
temperatures.  The  total  quantity  of  mechanical  energy  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  unity  of  weight  of  a  substance  by  on© 
degree,  generally  includes,  besides  the  real  spedfic  heat,  work 
performed  in  overcoming  molecular  forces  and  external  pressures. 
This  is  the  apparent  dynamical  specific  heat;  and  may  be  constant 
or  variable.  Joule's  equivalent  is  the  apparent  dynamical  specific 
heat  of  liquid  water  at  and  near  its  maximum  density;  and  it  is 
probably  equal  sensibly  to  the  real  specific  heat  of  that  substance. 
The  real  specific  heat  of  each  substance  is  constant  at  all  densities, 
so  long  as  the  substance  retains  the  same  condition,  soHd,  liquid,  or 
gaseous;  but  a  change  of  real  specific  heat,  sometimes  considerable, 
often  accompanies  the  change  between  any  two  of  those  conditions. 
From  the  mutual  proportionality  of  actual  heat  and  absolute  tem- 
perature, there  follows — 

243.  The  SecMid  liaw  of  Thermodjnamics,  expressed  with  refer" 
ence  to  absolute  temperature.  Ififie  dbsdvte  temperatwre  ofam,y 
urdfomdy  hot  sfubsta/nce  he  divided  into  any  nurnber  of  equal  pa/rtSy 
the  effects  of  those  parts  in  causmg  work  to  he  performed  a/re  eqiud. 
This  law  is  expressed  algebraically  as  follows : — ^from  the  relation 
between  absolute  temperature  (t),  and  actual  heat  (Q),  it  follows 
that  • 

d        ^    d 


d  r  c?  Q 

consequently  the  expression  1,  for  the  work  performed  by  the  &- 
appearance  of  heat,  is  transformed  into 

bOtty  of  a  sensible  difference  between  tiiose  zeros.  Bat  as,  according  to  the  latest 
and  best  experiments,  no  such  appreciable  difference  has  been  foond,  the  zero  and 
scale  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer  may  be  treated  as  sensibly,  if  not  exactly,  coia- 
cident  with  the  dynamical  absolute  zero  and  absolute  thermometric  scale. 
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(1.) 


This  ezpreasion  is  applicable,  not  merely  to  homogeneous  sub- 
stances, but  to  heterogeneous  aggregate& 

When  the  expressions  1  of  Articles  241  and  243  are  negative, 
they  represent  heat  which  appears  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  mechanical  work  in  altering  the  condition  of  a 
substance. 

The  first  and  second  laws  virtually  comprise  the  whole  theory  of 
thermodynamica 

244.   BmmUI  Iaw,  BepvMMUed  CknipMcallf . — ^THEOREM.      In  fy. 

94,  20<  A]^  A|  M,  Bj  Bj  N,  &0  any  tvoo  ctdiabatic  cwrves,  indefmUdy 
extended  %n  the  direction  of'Ky  intersected  in  the  points  Aj,  B^,  A^,  B^ 
by  two  isothermal  curves,  Qi  A^  B^  Q^,  Q^  Ag  B^  Q^  which  corre- 
spond to  tux>  absolute  temperatures,  r^  a)id  r^  differing  by  the  quomJtity 


Tj  —  Tj  =  A  r. 


Then  the  quadrilateral  area,  A^  R  B.  Aj,  bears  to  the  uihde 
indefinitdy  prolonged  area  M  A  B^  N,  the  same  proportion  tohick 
the  difference  of  temperature  ^  r  bears  to  the  whole  absolute  tempera- 
ture t;  or 


area  Aj  Bj  Bg  Ag      a  t 
area  M  Aj  Bj  N  ~"  t  ' 


(1) 


Rfe 


(Demonstration.)     Draw  the  ordinates  Aj  V^,,  Aj  V^  B^  Vbi, 
Bg  Vbj,     Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^  r  is  an  aliquot  part  of 

r,  obtained  by  dividmg  the 
latter  quantity  by  an  in- 
teger n,  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  increase  without 
limit. 

The  entire  indefinitely 
prolonged  area  M  A,  B^  N 
represents  a  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  converted 
into  mechanical  energy 
during  the  expansion  of 
the  substance  from  V^  to 
Vg,,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  presence  of  the  absolute  tem- 
perature Tj.  Mutatis  mutandis,  a  similar  statement  may  be  made 
respecting  the  area  M  Ag  Bg  N.  (By  increasing  without  limit  the 
number  n,  and  diminislung  a  t,  we  may  make  the  expansion  fi»m 
Vj^g  to  Vm  as  nearly  as  we  please  an  identical  phenomenon  with 
the  expansion  from  V^i  to  Vbi.)  The  quadrilateral  A^  R  B^  A. 
represents  the  diminution  of  conversion  of  heat  to  mechanical 


^^» 


Fig.  94, 
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energy,  which  results  fix)ni  the  abstraction  of  any  one  whatsoever 
of  the  n  equal  parts  a  t  into  which  the  absolute  temperature  is 
supposed  to  be  divided,  and  it  therefore  represents  the  effect, 
in  conversion  of  heat  to  mechanical  energy,  of  the  presence  of 
any  one  of  those  parts.  And  as  all  those  parts  a  r  are  similar 
and  similarly  circumstanced,  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the 
whole  absolute  temperature  tj  in  causing  conversion  of  heat  to 
mechanical  energy,  will  be  simply  the  sum  of  the  effects  of  all 
its  parts,  and  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  effect  of  one  of  those 
parts  which  the  whole  absolute  temperature  bears  to  the  part 
Thus,  by  virtue  of  the  general  law  enunciated  below,  the  theorem 
is  proved  when  a  t  is  an  aliquot  part  of  Tg;  but  a  t  is  either  an 
aliquot  part,  or  a  sum  of  aliquot  parts,  or  may  be  indefinitely 
approximated  to  by  a  series  of  aliquot  parts;  so  that  the  theorem 
is  universally  true. — Q.  E.  D. 

A  symbolical  expression  of  this  theorem  is  as  follows : — ^When 
the  absolute  temperature  tj,  at  any  given  volume,  is  varied  by  the 
indefinitely  small  quantity  I  t,  let  the  pressure  vary  by  the  indefi- 

nitely  small  quantity  —--  ^  t;  then  the  area  of  the  quadrilateral 

Aj  Bj  Bg  Ag  will  be  represented  by 


J  Vadr 


and  consequently,  that  of  the  whole  figure  M  A^  B^  N,  or  the 

LATENT  HEAT  OF  EXPANSION  from  V^,  j  to  Vb,  i,  at  r^,  by 

dp 


Jh,  =  -a,=.r,f^'^dvi (2.) 


a  result  substantially  identical  with  that  expressed  in  equation  1  of 
Article  243,  when  p  dv  is  put  for  d  TJ. 

The  demonstration  of  this  theorem  is  an  example  of  a  special 
application  of  the  following 

General  Law  op  the  Transformation  op  Energy. 

The  effect  of  Ihs  presence  in  a  avhatance,  of  a  quarUity  of  acttial 
energy,  in  causing  transformation  of  energy,  is  the  sum  of  Uie  effects 
of  aUiis  pa/rts; 

a  law  first  enunciated  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow  on  the  5th  of  January,  1853. 

245.   Of  BTeat  Petentials  and    Thermodynamic   FanclloBB. — The 

second  law  of  thermodynamics  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — The  work  perform/ed  hy  the  disappearance  of  heat  during 
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uny  ind^niidy  email  variation  in  the  state  of  a  tubBtance^  is  expressed 
by  the  product  oftlta  absolute  temperature  into  the  varuMiion  q/'a  eer- 
tain^fiinction,  which  /unction  is  tiie  rate  qf  variation  of  the  ^ffedi/m 
work  performed  with  temperature;  that  is  to  say,  make 

dr  -'' 

then  the  work  performed  by  the  disappearance  of  heat  is 

rdF (1.) 

This  fimctioQ  F  has  been  called  the  Iieai  potential  of  the  giren 
substance  for  the  kind  of  work  under  consideration. 

Now  let  the  substance  both  perform  work  and  undeigo  a  sana- 
tion of  absolute  temperature  d  r,  and  let  It  denote  its  real  dynamical 
specific  heat.  The  whole  heat  which  it  must  receive  from  an 
external  source  of  heat^  to  produce  those  two  efiTects  simultaneously, 
Ls 

J  dh^d'K^iziidr+rd'F^rd  ^; (2.) 

in  which 

//  TT 
(p  =  k  •  hyp  log  r+'j^ (3.) 

(P  is  called  the  thermodynamic  fimction  of  the  substance  for  the 
kind  of  work  in  question;  and  in  some  papers^  the  h>eat-factor. 
The  equation  (2)  is  the  gbnebal  equation  of  thebmodtnamigb, 
which  we  shall  proceed,  in  the  sequel,  to  apply,  by  determining  the 
thermodynamic  function  for  each  particular  caae. 

.  In  determining  that  function,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  func- 
tion U,  representing  the  work  performed  by  the  kind  of  change 
under  contemplation,  is  first  to  be  investigated  as  if  the  temperature 
were  constant,  and  liien  the  law  of  its  variation  with  absolute  tem- 
perature found. 

The  property  of  an  adiaba^tic  curve  is  expressed  by  «?  •  H  =0; 
from  which  it  is  evident,  that  for  such  a  curve,  dtp  =  0;  that  is 'to 
say,  ybr  a  given  adiabatic  curoe,  the  thermodynamic  /miction  has  a 
consta/nt  valtLC,  proper  to  that  curve. 

In  fig.  94,  Article  244,  the  indefinitely  extended  area  between 
the  isothermal  curve  Q,,  Qj,  and  the  two  adiabatic  curves  A^  M, 
Bg  N,  is  the  product  of  the  absolute  temperature  proper  to  the 
isothermal  curve  into  the  difference  between  the  thermodynamic 
functions  proper  to  the  adiabatic  curves. 

Section  2. — Bixpansioe  Action  of  Heat  in  Fluids, 
246.  Owwwd  Tmwu  u  Applied  to  'FioiiU.  —  In  repres^iting 
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graphically  the  general  laws  of  thermodynamics^  the  illnstrations 
already  employed  in  Articles  238,  239,  and  244,  have  been  taken 
from  the  changes  of  pressure  and  volume  of  fluids  as  affeeted  by 
heat.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  general  laws 
are  applicable  to  the  relations  which  heat  bears  to  the  energy  of  all 
kinds  of  elastic  forces,  as  well  as  to  the  simple  expansive  pressuje 
exerted  by  fluids.  In  the  expression  for  work  p^ormed  against 
some  external  resistance, 

dJJ=zpdv, 

d  V,  instead  of  an  elementary  increase  of  the  volume  of  a  substance, 
solid  or  fluid,  may  represent  an  elementary  part  of  the  motion 
which  takes  place  amongst  its  particles,  as  it  returns  to  its  original 
figure  after  having  been  distorted,  and  p,  the  force  with  which  it 
tends  to  recover  its  original  figure;  in  which  case,  v  may  still  be 
represented  by  the  abscissa,  and  p  by  the  ordinate  of  a  diagram  of 
energy,  and  ^  c?  v  by  an  elementary  portion  of  the  area  of  that 
diagram. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  known  heat  engines  perform  work  by 
means  of  the  changes  of  pressure  and  volume  of  fluids  alone,  it  is 
unnecessary  in  this  treatise  to  do  more  than  to  refer  in  general 
terms  to  the  special  application  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  to 
the  elasticity  of  solids. 

In  the  present  section  will  be  considered  the  more  important  of 
their  special  applications  to  the  elasticity  of  fluids. 

Let  V  denote  the  volume  in  «cubic  feet  occupied  by  a  given  mass 
of  any  fluid,  whether  liquid  or  gaseous,  endosed  in  a  vessel  of 
variable  'capacity  Tsuch  as  a  cylinder  with  a  piston);  p  the  pressure, 
or  efibrt  to  expand,  which  the  fluid  exerts  against  the  interior  of 
the  vessel,  in  pounds  per  square  foot;  then,  as  in  Artides  6, 43,  dec, 
will  pdv  denote  the  external  work  in  foot-pounds  performed  by 

the  fluid  during  an  indefinitely  small  expansion  d v,  and  j  pdv  the 

external  work  performed  during  any  finite  expansion,  the  relation 
between  p  and  v  being  fixed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
find  the  thermodynamic  function  for  the  expansion  of  a  fluid,  the 
pressure  jt?  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  function  of  the  volume 
e;,  and  absolute  temperature  r,  and  the  general  value  of  the  integral 


U  =  [pdv, 


found  on  the  supposition  that  t  is  constant ;  then  the  thermody* 
namic  function  will  be 


(P 


=  fe  •  Jl^log  T  +  J  ^  ^^ (li) 
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The  second  term  of  this  expression  is  represented  graphicaUyy  as 
in  fig.  94,  by  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  band  A,^  B^  B^  A^ 
to  the  difference  between  the  absolute  temperatures  oorreaponaiDg 
to  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  that  band. 

Applying  the  thermodynamic  function  to  the  detenninationy  in 
foot-pounds,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  heat  d  H,  which  must  be 
commimicated  to  one  pound  of  the  fluid  in  order  to  produce 
simultaneously  the  indefinitely  small  variation  of  temperature  d  «v 
and  the  indefiinitely  small  variation  of  volume  dv,  we  find^ 

aH  =  T  [■j—dr'f-    .    dv) 
\ar  dv      J 

=  (^  +  ^f\?f^'^)<^^+^'/r'^^ W 

which  is  the  general  equation  of  the  expansive  action  of  heat  in  a 
fluid 

If  this  expression  be  analyzed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  :— 

L  The  variation  of  the  actual  heat  of  unity  of  weight  of  the  fluid 
kdr. 

II.  The  heat  which  disappears  in  producing  work  by  mutual 
molecular  actions  depending  on  change  of  temperature  and  not  on 
change  of  volume, 

The  lower  limit  of  this  integral  is  made  to  correspond  to  the 
state  of  indefinite  rarefaction;  that  is,  of  perfect  gas,  in  which 

those  actions  are  null.     Let  D  =  -  be  the  density,  or  weight  of 

unity  of  volume  of  the  fluid;  then  we  have,  as  a  more  convenient 
form  of  the  integral^ 

r  pdv^-(''dV''dJ> (3.) 

III.  The  latent  heat  of  expansion, — ^that  is,  heat  which  dis- 
appears in  performing  work,  partly  by  the  forcible  enlargement  of 
the  vessel  containing  the  fluid,  partly  by  mutual  molecular  actions 

depending  on  expansion^  t  -7^  d  v. 

The  heat,  expressed  in  units  of  work,  which  must  be  communi- 
cated to  unity  of  weight  of  a  fluid  to  produce  any  given  finite 
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changes  of  temperature  and  volume,  is  found  by  integrating  the 
expression  2.  Now  that  expression  is  not  the  exact  d^erential  of 
any  function  of  the  temperature  and  volume;  consequently  its 
integral  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  initial  and  final  condition  of 
the  fluid  as  to  temperature  and  volume,  but  also  upon  the  mode  of 
intermediate  variation  of  those  quantities.  The  graphic  represen- 
tation of  that  integral  is  the  indefinitely  prolonged  area  M  A  C  B  N 
in  fig.  93. 

247.  Intrinsic  Energy  •f  a  Fluid. — ^Another  mode  of  analyzing 
the  expression  2  of  Article  246  is  as  follows : — 

I.  The  variation  of  actual  heat,  as  before,  ft  c?  t. 

II.  The  external  work  performed,  pc?t?,  represented  by  an  ele- 
mentary vertical  band  of  iiie  area  Va  A  C  B  Vb,  ^g>  93. 

III.  The  intemal  work  performed  in  overcoming  molecular  forces^ 
viz.: — 

Now  this  last  quantity  is  the  exact  differential  of  a  function  of  the 
temperature  and  volume,  viz. : — 


-fA'P,-')'—^ <'■) 


A  given  value  ef  S  expresses  the  work  required  to  overcome  mole- 
cular forces,  in  expanding  imity  of  weight  of  a  fluid  from  a  given 
state,  to  that  of  perfect  gas;  and  the  excess  of  the  actual  heat  of 
the  fluid  above  this  quantity,  or 

ftr-S, (lA.) 

is  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the  fluid,  or  the  energy  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting  against  a  piston,  in  changing  from  a  given  state  as  to 
temperature  and  volume,  to  a  state  of  total  privation  of  heat  and 
indefinite  expansion.  In  fig.  93,  the  values  of  the  intrinsic  energy 
of  the  fluid  in  the  conditions  A  and  B  are  represented  respectively 
by  the  indefinitely  prolonged  areas  X  Va  A  M,  X  Vb  B  N.  The 
quantity  above  denoted  by  S  is  the  same  with  that  denoted  by  the 
same  symbol  in  Article  239.  Let  the  suffixes  a,  b,  denote  the 
states  of  the  fluid  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  any  giv^i  series  of 
changes  of  temperature  and  volume,  and  H^, »,  the  supply  of  heat 
fiK)m  an  external  source  necessary  to  produce  those  chaoiges,  ex- 
pressed in  foot-pounds;  then 

H^»-  r'j><?i>  =  (kr-S).- (ftr-S).; (2.) 

that  is  to  say,  the  excess  o/ths  heat  absorbed  above  the  escfemoi  nMj^^ 
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performed  ie  equal  to  Hie  xncreaae  of  the  irdriruie  Bnarffjf;  so  that  iius 
excess  depends  on  the  initial  and  final  states  only,  as  alreadj  shown 
in  Article  239. 

248.  KxpNMlMi  m€  tiM  Tk«m««yMWile  FmMllmi  te  TcnM  cf  the 

TrnmpnwawHn  wtmA  Ppmmuw. — The  Tolume  of  iinity  of  weight  of  a 
fioid  V,  its  expansive  pressure  />,  and  its  abaoihite  tempeiratoze  r, 
form  a  STstem  of  three  quantities,  of  which,  when  any  two  are 
given,  the  third  is  determined.  In  the  preceding  Articles,  the 
volume  and  temperature  are  taken  as  independent  vaociables,  and 
the  pressure  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  them.  In  some  investir 
gations  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  pressure  and  temperature  as  in- 
dependent variables,  the  volume  being  expressed  as  their  function. 
The  followiug  expression  of  the  thermodynamic  funotion  in  terms 
of  this  pair  of  independent  variables  is  taken  from  an  unpublished 
paper,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh since  1855  (see  their  Proceedings  for  1855,  p.  287).  Let  tq,  as 
before,  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice;  p^  r^,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  unity  of  weight  of  the  fluid,  in 
the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  at  that  temperature  (of  which  quantify 
examples  are  given  in  Table  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume);  then 

By  the  aid  of  the  above  equation,  and  of  the  following  well  known 
theorem : — 


j'^pdv^  f  'vdp  +  p^v^-p^v^ 


(2.) 


all  the  equations  of  the  preceding  sections  are  easily  transformed. 
The  graphic  representation  of  the  quantity  denoted  by  the  second 

term  of  equation  1  is  of  the  fol- 
lowing kind  (see  fig.  95) : — -Let 
abscissae  measured  along  OX 
represent  volumes  occupied  hj 
one  pound  of  the  subatanoe.  Let 
ordmates  parallel  to  O  Y  repre- 
sent pressures  exerted  by  it.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  second 
term  of  the  thermodynamic  fono- 
tion  for  the  conditiou  of  the 
substance  corresponding  to  the 


^2^7 


Fig.  95. 


point  Aj  on  the  diagram,  whose  co-ordinates  are  O  V^  =  r,  and 
O  P  =  Vj  Ai  =  jt? ;  the  absolute  temperature  being  t.  Let  A,  T^  he 
the  isothermal  curve  of  t.  Then  the  indefinitely  extended  area 
X  O  P  A^  Tj  is  what  is  represented  by 
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/ 


vdp, 
0        ^ 


Ijet  Aj  T2  be  the  isothermal  curve  coiresponding  to  the  absolute 

temperature  r—  ^r,  and  cutting  A^  P  ||  O  X  in  A2.     ISien  the 
s^jnnbol 

represents  the  limit  towards  which  the  quotient 

area  jl  o  -^^o  '^1  •'-  f 

approximates,  when  A  t  is  indefinitely  diminished. 

By  using  the  form  of  the  thermodynamic  function  explained  in 
this  Article,  the  general  equation  of  the  expansive  action  of  heat  in 
a  fluid  is  made  to  take  the  following  form : — 

dv 
-^Tr^P' (3-) 

a  form  which  is  convenient  in  cases  where  the  pressure  and  its 
mode  of  variation  are  amongst  the  primary  data  of  the  proHem. 
It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  Article,  that  the  constant  part 


fe  + 


Po'^o 


^0 


of  the  co-effioient  of  d  r,  is  the  dyna/miccd  specific  Itsat  oftlie  flvid^ 
in  the  gtate  qf  perfect  gas,  v/nder  a  constartt  pressure, 

249.  Prteeipia  Applicatloas  of  Om  liaws  of  the  SaqpanriTe  Actton 

of  Heat« — ^The  relation  between  the  temperature,  pressure,  and 
volume  of  one  pound  of  any  particular  substance  bems  known  by 
experiment,  the  principles  of  the  preceding  Articles  slrve  to  com- 
pute  the  quantity  of  heat  which  will  be  absorbed  or  rejected  by  one 
pound  of  that  substance  under  given  circumstances;  and  conversely, 
in  some  cases  when  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  or  rejected 
under  given  circumstances  are  known  by  experiment,  the  same 
principles  serve  to  determine  relations  between  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  density  of  the  substance.  The  chief  sulxjects  to  which, 
the  principles  of  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  applicable,  are 
the  following: — Beal  and  apparent  specific  heat;  the  heating  and 
cooling  of  gases  and  vapours  by  compression  and  expansion;  the 
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velocity  of  sound  in  gases;  the  free  expansion  of  gases;  the  flow  of 
gases  through  orifices  and  pipes;  tlie  latent  and  total  heat  of  eva- 
poration of  fluids^  the  latent  heat  of  fusion;  the  efficiencj  of 
thermodTnamic  engines.  The  last  of  those  subjects  is  that  to  which 
this  treatise  specially  relates;  but  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  give  a  summary  of  the  principles 
of  the  subjects  enumerated  before  it. 

250.  Br«i  and  Appareat  SpeciMc  K«at. — These  terms  have  been 
explained  in  a  previous  Article.  The  symbolical  expression,  for  the 
apparent  specific  heat  of  a  given  substance,  stated  in  units  of  woric 
per  degree  of  temperature  in  unity  of  weight,  is  as  follows : — 


Jc  =  K  = 


dJJ 

dK 

d 

•  0 

rd' 

dr    

dr    - 

•   d 

Y 
T 

TTT 

k  + 

dr 

..  (1.) 


In  which  the  term  ft  is  the  real  specific  heat,  or  that  which  actually 
makes  the  substance  hotter,  being  a  constant  quantity;  while  the 
other  term  represents  the  heat  which  disappears  in  performing 
work,  internal  and  external,  for  each  degree  of  rise  of  temperature. 

The  co-efficients  -^ —  and  d  t  ,    represent    respectively    the 

dr 
complete  rates  of  variation  with  temperature  of  the  thermodyna- 
mic function  and  heat-potential,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  With  respect  to  liquids  and  solids,  it  is  impossible 
to  regulate  artificially  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  thermodynamio 
function  to  an  extent  appreciable  in  practice.  For  substances  in 
these  states,  the  apparent  specific  heat  increases  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature at  a  rate  which  is  slow,  but  which  appears,  as  theoiy 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  to  be  connected  with  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion. For  gases,  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  thermodynamio 
function  wi^  temperature  may  be  regulated  artificially  in  an  arl»- 
trary  manner,  so  as  to  vary  the  apparent  specific  heat  in  an  inde- 
finite number  of  ways.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  restrict  tho 
term  "  Specific  heat "  in  speaking  of  gases,  to  two  particular  cases; 
that  in  which  the  volume  is  maintained  constant  during  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature,  and  that  in  which  the  pressure  is  maintained 
constant,  as  formerly  explained  in  Article  210.  The  specific  heat 
at  (xmstcmt  votume,  is  expressed  as  follows,  in  units  of  "work  per 
degree,  being  deduced  from  the  expression  for  the  thermodynamic 
function  in  Article  246,  equation  1 : — 


Jc.  =  K.  =  fe  +  r/''    J|rf«. (2.) 
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For  a  tlieoretically  perfect  gas, 

K,  =  fc (2  a.) 

The  specific  heat  under  constant  pressn/re,  deduced  from  the  expres- 
sion for  the  thermodynamic  function  in  Article  248,  equation  1, 
is  as  follows : — 

j,,.K,.i+t^-,ji^.,,. (,., 

For  a  perfect  gas, 

K,  =  }t  +  ^», (3a.) 

being  simply  the  real  specific  heat  increased  by  the  work  performed 
by  imity  of  weight  of  the  gas  in  undergoing,  at  any  constant  pres- 
sure, the  expansion  corresponding  to  one  degree  of  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ;  a  quantity  of  work  which  is  constant  for  a  given  perfect  gas 

ttnder  all  circumstances.  The  quantities  -?— ^  and  -i— £>  represent- 
ing the  deviation  of  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  actual  gases  horn. 
those  of  the  ideal  condition  of  perfect  gas,  are  so  small,  that  their 
efiects  on  apparent  specific  heat,  though  calculable,  fall  within 
the  probable  limits  of  errors  of  observation  in  the  direct  experi- 
ments hitherto  made  on  the  specific  heat  of  the  more  common 
gases,  such  as  air  and  carbonic  acid.  Beferring,  therefore,  to  the 
detailed  papers  already  cited  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbv/rgh,  voL  xx.,  for  computations  of  the  efiects  of  such  devia- 
tions, it  will  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes  to  consider  the 
specific  heats  of  gases  as  represented  by  the  formulae  2  a  and  3  a. 
The  specific  heats  of  gases,  as  expressed  in  the  customary  way,  by 
their  ratios  to  that  of  water,  are  found  by  dividing  the  quantities 
in  these  formulae  by  Joule's  equivalent  (J),  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

—  ^^ .        —       y  (A  \ 

^v  —   j~  )   Cp  —    J  \ft,) 

Examples  of  specific  heat,  stated  in  both  ways,  are  given  in  Table 
II.,  at  the  end  of  the  volimie.  Before  the  period  of  M.  Begnault's 
experiments  on  a  great  variety  of  gases  and  vapours,  published  in 
the  Comptes  Rendiis  for  1853,  no  trustworthy  direct  experimental 
determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  any  gas  or  vapour  existed,  ex- 
cept an  approximate  determination  by  Mr.  Joule,  made  in  1852,  of 
the  specific  heat  of  air ;  for  the  results  formerly  relied  upon  have 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  In  one  of  the  papers  refeired  to  in 
the  preceding  Article,  however  {Edinburgh  Tra/nsaclions,  1850),  the 
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dyiminicul  spcciilc  licats  of  air  Lad  been  oompated  fix>m.the  fbUov- 
iug  ilut4i : — 

jfo  V(H  from  I^[.  Ilogiiuiilt'd  experiments  26214  foot-pounda.     r^  ^ 
4y3°-2  Fahrenheit 

.*.  K,  —  K,  =  -    ^  .z  53*15  foot-ponnds per  degree  of  Fahren- 

heit ;  being  the  energy  exerted  by  one  pound  of  air  in  tindergoiD^ 
at  a  constant  pressui*e,  the  expansion  corresponding  to  one  degree 
of  rise  of  tcm])erature,  and  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  latient 
lieat  of  expansion  of  the  air  under  those  circumstanceSy  vhieh 
(as  stated  in  Article  212)  is  0O69  of  a  British  thermal  unit,  = 
5315 

772"' 
y  =  ^',  as  deduced  from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  asBomed 

in  the  paper  referred  to  as  approximately  =  1*4 ;  but  a  more  exact 
value  is  1  '408.     Consequently, 

K,  j=  — -  .  J-  =  q:tqu  =  130*3  footrpounda  per  d^ree 

of  Fahrenheit. 


K,  =  ^^11«  .  _y_-    .  53*15  X  t:^  =  130-3+ 53-15  =  18345 


PoVo    _y        _  53 ,.       1-408 

foot-pounds  per  d^ree  of  Fahrenheit.  Hence  is  deduced  the  fid- 
lowing  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  \mder  constant  pressore  to 
^at  of  water, 

^P        1S3-45 
^'=  J^=-772"  =  ^'^^^' 

Cj,  according  to  M.  Regnault's  experiments,  published  ) 

in  1853, /  0-2379^ 

Difference, 0-0002 

*  In  the  calculation  published  in  1850,  y  was  assumed  =  1*4,  and  Cp  was  com- 
puted as  =  0*24 ;  but  the  calculation  just  given  being  founded  on  a  more  aocmate 
value  of  y,  is  of  course  to  be  preferred  as  a  test  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heaL  Mr. 
Joule's  approximate  determination  in  1852  was  0*23.  Acoordiiig'  to  the  dytueaM 
theory  of  heat,  the  apparent  specific  heat  of  a  gas  mider  constant  ponsme  Is  «eiut% 
the  same  at  all  pressures  and  temperatures^  if  the  gas  ia  nearly  perfect.  Aoootdi^; 
to  the  hypothesis  of  substantial  caloric,  that  specific  heat  dwdnishes  <u  the  itteuut 
increases,  according  to  a  law  which  is  stated  in  many  treatises  on  physics,  oven  of  the 
most  recent  dates  (in  some,  indeed,  as  confidently  as  if  it  were  an  obsenred  Awt).  Tbe 
experiments  of  M.  Regnault,  by  which  the  specific  heat  of  air  imder  ccnatentpfeMBe 
was  determined  at  various  temperatures  from'22**  Fahr.  up  to  437^  fUus^aaiat 
▼arioua  pressures  of  from  one  to  ten  atmospheres,  and  fonnd  to  be  sensib^  the—n 
mdor  all  these  circumstances,  constitute  **  experimenta  cmds  "  oon«Iiisiye 
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251.   Heating  and  Cooling  of  Gates  and  Taponn  by  Compressloik 

and  Expansion.— If  a  substauce  wholly  or  partiallj  in  the  state  of 
gas  or  vapour  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  which  does  not  conduct  any- 
appreciable  amount  of  heat  to  or  from  the  substance,  then  the  com- 
pression and  expansion  of  the  substance  through  variations  of  the 
volume  of  the  vessel  will  produce  respectively  heating  and  cooling, 
according  to  a  law  expressed  by  the  condition,  that  the  thermo- 
dyna/mic  function  is  constant. 

The  following  equations  contain  two  modes  of  expressing  this 
condition,  deduced  from  the  expressions  in  Articles  246  and  248 
respectively : — 

ft  hyp  log  T  +  j     —^  dv  =  constant, (1.) 

(k+  ^')  hyp  log  r—  j^^^dp  =  constant,.^,(2.> 

and  each  of  those  is  the  equation  of  an  adiahcUic  curve. 
For  a  perfect  gas,  we  have 

dp  _PoVo,  _.dv 


§£  =  to  and  5^=^^; (3.) 

a  T       tqV  a  r       foP  ' 


hence  let  j»j  v^  correspond  to  one  given  absolute  temperature  t., 
and  P2  V2  to  another  given  absolute  temperature  r^ ;  then  for  a  per- 
fect gas,  or  a  gas  sensibly  perfect. 


log^=(,_l)lo«^  =  2::=I.losg; 


or. 


ri  V^2/  \PlJ 


y— 1 


....(4.) 


These  equations  give,  for  the  law  of  expansion  of  a  pi^rfect  gss, 
without  receiving  or  emitting  heat,  the  following  relatibn  between 
the  pressure  and  the  volume, 

P"^-:^^ (^•) 

and  this  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  equation  of  an  adiabatic  curve 
for  a  perfect  gas.  The  values  of  the  several  exponents  in  equations 
4  and  5  for  air  are, 

that  **  idolon  fori,"  the  hypothesis  of  caloric.  Those  experiments  also  afford  evidence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  scale  of  the  air  thermometer  sensibly  agrees  with  that  of  absolute 
lemperstorea. 
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For  8TEAX  in  the  perfectly  gaseous  state,  taking  (aa  in  Artide 
202,  equation  4),  po%  =  ^2141,  and  according  to  M.  Begnaulfa 
experiments,  K,  =  772  x  0-48  =  371,  we  find, 

7  =  1-3;  7—1  =  0-3; 

=  34;  r^=4i; 


1  y—1 

y  =  o'77;  -^—  =  0-23. 

In  the  experiments  of  MM.  Him  and  Cazin,  the  value  of  r  -r  7 
—  1  ranged  from  4-23  to  4-47.  {AnncUea  de  Ghimie^  1867,  voL  x.) 
These  tbIucs,  however,  are  not  so  certain  as  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  air.  From  equation  1  is  easily  deduced  the 
law  of  the  variation  of  the  pressure  with  the  volume  of  any  fluid, 
whether  perfectly  gaseous  or  not,  enclosed  in  a  non-conducting 
vessel,  viz. : — the  rate  of  variation  of  the  pressure  with  the  voham 
tohen  thejluid  is  enclosed  in  a  non-condticUng  vessel,  exceeds  the  rate 
of  varUUion  when  the  temperaiwre  is  constant^  in  the  ratio  of  the 
apparent  speciHc  heaJb  of  the  fluid  at  constant  pressure  to  its  apparent 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume : — a  law  expressed  symbolically  as 
follows : — 

dp 

d  'p  _   _      .  f^J  x^v 

rf  •  V  "        ^  *  dv^ W 

dr 
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For  a  pei-fect  gas  this  becomes, 

d  'p .  ^ 

d'v   ~      '^     v' 

as  equation  5  also  sliows.  The  cooling  of  air  \j  expansion  has 
been  applied  to  practical  purposes  by  Dr.  Gorrie,  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  Mr.  Kirk,  and  other  inventors. 

252.  Telocity  of  Sound  In  Crases.* — The  Velocity  of  sound  in  any 
fluid  is  well  known  to  be  equal  to  that  acquired  by  a  heavy  body 
in  falling  through  one-half  of  the  height  which  represents  the  varia- 
tion of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  with  its  density  during  a  sudden 
change  of  density.  That  is  to  say,  let  a  be  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  feet  per  second,  g  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  in  a  second 
=  32*2  feet  per  second,  B  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  fluid 

in  pounds  =      ,  and  p  its  elastic  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 

foot,  then 


«  =  \/ 


^  (l) 


During  the  ti-ansmission  of  a  wave  of  sound,  the  compression  and 
expansion  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  take  place  so  rapidly,  that  there 
is  not  time  for  any  appreciable  transmission  of  heat  between  dif- 
ferent particles,t  and  the  variations  of  the  pressure  and  density  are 
related  to  each  other  as  they  would  be  in  a  non-conducting  vessel ; 
consequently,  if  h  represents  the  rate  of  variation  of  pressure  with 
density  at  a  constant  temperature,  then  it  follows  from  the  principle 

of  equation  G,  Art.  251,  that  -j^  =  yh,  and 


0'=  J  gy  ^i (2.) 

This  equation  was  proved  long  ago  by  Laplace  and  Poisson,  for 
perfect  gases,  for  which 

h=pvz=:  ^^^ •  T (3.) 

but  it  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  for  all  fluids  whatsoever. 

Applying  the  formula  to  air,  considered  as  a  sensibly  perfect  gas, 
with  the  following  data : — 

*  Id  this  Article  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  be  of  moderate  intensity,  so  that  there  is 
no  sensible  acceleration  of  the  sound  due  to  the  cause  investigated  by  Mr.  Eamshaw: 
as  to  which  see  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.^  1859. 

t  Proved  by  Prof:  G.  G.  Stokes. 

X 
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y.- 1-408;  ;7o  ^0=20214;  t^t^; 

Feet 
The  following?  is  found  to  Ikj  the  velocity  of  Kound  in    per  second. 

pure  diy  air  at  the  tt'inpcraturo  of  moling  icc^ 1090*2 


The  velocity  by  experiment  L 

According  to  MM.  Bravais  and  Martins, 1090*5 

According  to  MM.  Moll  and  Van  Beek,  1090*1 

Experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound  serve  to  determine  the  ratio  v 
of  the  specific  heats  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant 
volume.  For  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  it  is  sen- 
sibly the  same  as  for  air;  for  carbonic  acid,  considerably  less. — 
(Edinburgh  Transactions^  voL  xx.) 

253.  Fr«e  ExpawHon  of  g«m«  and  T«p««ra. — ^When  the  expan- 
sion of  a  gas  takes  effect,  not  by  enlarging  the  vessel  in  whidi  it 
is  contained,  and  so  performing  work  on  external  bodies,  but  by 
propelling  the  gas  itself  from  a  space  in  which  it  is  at  a  higher 
pressure  p^  into  a  space  in  which  it  is  at  a  lower  pressure  jpg,  a 
portion  of  energy  represented  by 


/ 


V  dp 
P% 


is  employed  wholly  in  agitating  the  particles  of  the  gas;  and  when 
the  agitation  so  produced  has  entirely  subsided  through  the  mutual 
Iriction  of  those  particles,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  heat  is  developed, 
which  neutralizes  the  previous  cooling,  wholly  if  the  gas  is  perfect, 
jxartially  if  it  is  imperfect.  The  equation  representing  the  result  of 
this  process  is  the  following  : — 

I    ^rd(p=   I      vdp (1.) 

In  this  equation,  let  the  thermodynamic  function  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  temperature  and  pressure,  as  in  Article  248,  and  let  K^ 
be  put  for  its  own  value,  according  to  Article  250,  equation  3; 
then  we  have 

/:>^.  ■"'=/:;  (4:-)^" « 

This  quantity  represents  the  amount  whereby  the  heat  reproduced 
hy  friction  falls  short  of  that  which  disappears  during  the  expanr- 
sion,  and  for  a  perfect  gas  is  null.  The  phenomenon  here  in  ques- 
tion was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Joule,  and  Professor  William.  Thom- 
son, jointly,  to  determine  experimentally  the  relation  between  the 
absolute  scale  of  temperature,  and  that  of  the  air  thermometer, 
which  had  previously  been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  matter  of 
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conjecture  and  hypothesis.  In  such  experiments  the  variation  of 
temperature  which  takes  place  is  very  small,  hence  we  may  put 
approximately 


K^.,=  (.A_i)|^%^^ (3-) 


^•here  r  is  the  mean  of  r^  and  r^,  and 

is  the  final  cooling  effect.  Let  T  represent  tempemture  measured 
by  the  air  theimometer  on  the  ordinary  scale,  and  k  the  dynamical 
specific  heat  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure  as  referred  to  this 
scale,  which  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  specific  heat  as  given  by 
M.  Regnault,  by  Joule's  equivalent.  Let  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture T  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  T, 

r  =/(T) 

whose  form  is  to  be  ascei'tained.     Then  for  equation  3  we  may  put 

Each  experiment,  on  cooling  by  free  expansion,  gives  a  value  of  the 
cooling  effect  a  T,  corresponding  to  a  particular  pair  of  pressures 
Pv  i^2*  ^^®  relations  between  p,  v,  and  T,  are  given  by  formulae, 
founded  on  M.  Regnaulfs  experiments  on  the  elasticity  of  gases, 
and  already  exemplified  in  Article  202,  equations  2  and  3.  Conse- 
quently from  each  experiment  on  free  expansion,  there  can  be  cal- 
culated the  value  of     ..^p^  =  — 3-m~>  ^^^  ^  particular  tempe* 

rature  T  on  the  air  thermometer.  This  function,  when  multiplied  by 
Joule's  equivalent,  is  called  "  Camot's  Function,"  being  a  function 
of  which  Camot  pointed  out  the  existence,  but  failed,  from  reasons 
stated  in  the  historical  sketch,  to  discover  the  form.  Those  experi- 
ments on  free  expansion,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  carried 
(having  been  made  on  air  and  carbonic  acid),  indicate,  that  the 
absolute  zero  of  heat  does  not  appreciably  differ  from  that  of 
gaseous  tension,  and  that  the  scale  of  absolute  temperature  sen- 
sibly coincides  with  that  of  the  perfect  gas  thermometer.  (Phil, 
Trans.,  18'54.)  This  fact  having  been  established,  experiments  on 
free  expansion  become  an  easy  and  accurate  meaos  of  ascertaining 
the  relations  between  the  pressures,  temperatures,  and  densities  of 
various  elastic  fluids.    Experiments  on  the  free  expansion  of  steam 
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havo  been  made  bj  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  and  sYiow  (as  theory  leads 
lis  to  expect),  that  steam,  after  having  been  freely  expanded,  is 
superheated^  or  above  the  temperature  of  saturation  corresponding 
to  its  pressure. 

254.  Flow  of  Ouca. — The  principles  of  the  flow  of  a  perfect  gas 
through  an  orifice,  as  deduced  from  the  laws  of  thermodynamics, 
were  investigated  in  l8oG  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Joule  (see  Proa 
Hoi/.  Soc.,  May,  1856),  and  by  Professor  Julius  Weisbach  {CivUm- 
genieuVf  1856).  The  demonstration  of  those  principles  is  given  in 
A  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics,  Articles  637,  637  A.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  present  treatise,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than 
the  results. 

Let  the  pressure,  density,  and  absolute  temperatur**  of  a  gas 

within  a  vessel  be  /?j,  — ,  Tj,  and  without  the  vessel,  jOgi  — »  "^^l 

Let  O  be  the  area  of  an  orifice  through  which  the  gas  escapes 
from  the  vessel; 

ky  a  co-efficierU  of  contraction,  or  of  effluXy  so  that  the  effective  area 
•of  the  orifice  iahO; 

V,  the  maximum  velocity  which  the  particles  of  the  gas  acquire 
in  escaping,  when  there  is  no  friction ; 

W,  the  weight  of  the  gas  which  escapes  in  a  second ;  then, 

w=^'^=;iov..^^  -(^A^ (2.) 

The  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  efflux  k  has  been  found  experi- 
mentally by  Professor  Weisbach,  for  air  with  various  forms  of 
outlet,  with  the  following  results : — 

Conoidal  mouthpieces,  of  the  form  of  the  con-  \  h 

tracted  vein,  with  effective  pressures  of  from  J-  0*97  to  0*99 

*23  to  ri  atmosphere, j 

Circular  orifices  in  thin  plates, 0*55  to  0*79 

Short  cylindrical  mouthpieces, 0-73  to  0-84 

The  same,  rounded  at  the  inner  end, 0*92  to  0*93 

Conical  converging  mouthpieces,  the  angle  of) 

convergence  about  7°  9', /  °'9o  to  0-99 

For  values  of  y,  &c.,  see  page  320.  As  to  the  outflow  of  saturated 
steam,  see  page  298. 

The  principles  of  the  flow  of  liquids  may  be  applied  without 
sensible  error,  to  gases  made  to  flow  by  small  differences  of  piei- 
cor^  as  in  the  case  of  the  draught  of  chimneys,  Article  233. 
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255,  liatent  Heat  of  Eraporation. — It  is  known  hj  experiment, 
that  the  pressure  under  which  a  fluid  boils  at  a  given  temperature 
(being  the  least  pressure  under  which  it  can  exist  in  the  liquid 
state,  and  the  greatest  under  which  it  can  exist  in  the  gaseous 
state,  at  the  given  temperature),  is  a  function  of  the  tempei-ature 
only  (see  Article  206,  Division  III.,  page  237,  and  Tables  IV.,  Y., 
and  YI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume).  Let  v'  be  the  volume  occupied 
by  one  pound  of  a  fluid,  when  in  the  liquid  state,  at  the  absolute 
temperature  t,  and  under  the  corresponding  pressure  of  ebullition  p, 
and  V  the  volume  of  the  same  weight  when  in  the  state  of  saturated 
vapour  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature.  Then  on  applying 
equation  2,  of  Article  24:6,  to  this  case,  we  find  that  because  the 
temperature  is  constant,  the  first  term  is  =  0,  and  because  the 

pressure  is  constant,  the  factor  f  -j-  of  the  second  term  is  constant; 

a  T 

so  that  the  integral  is 

H  =  r^^(._.'), (1.) 

which  is  the  value  in  units  of  work  of  the  heat  which  disappears  ia 
evapoi-ating  one  pound  of  the  fluid  at  the  given  temperature.    Now 

suppose  the  weight  of  fluid  evaporated  to  be , ;  that  is  to  say, 

so  much  of  the  fluid,  that  its  increase  of  bulk  in  the  act  of  evapor- 
ating is  one  cubic  foot;  then 

L  =  -^=,^ (2.) 

will  be  the  latCiit  heat  of  evaporation  in  foot-lbs,  per  cubic  foot  of 

spojce.      This  law   enables  us  to   compute   the   quantity  of  heat 

expended  in  propelling  a  piston  through  a  given  space,  by  means 

of  a  given  vapour  oA  fvll  pressure  and  at  any  temperature,  simply 

from  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  of 

ebullition,  and  without  knowing  the  density  of  the  vapour.     The 

rate  of  increase  of  the  pressure  of  ebullition  with  the  temperature, 

di  n 

-j^,  may  be  computed  either  from  a  table  of  such  pressures  for  the- 

fluid  in  question  (such  as  those  given  by  M.  Kegnault  in  the- 
Memoires  and  Coniptes  Rendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  or 
from  formulsB  of  the  following  form,  deduced  from  that  given  in 
Article  206,  Division  III. : — 

i^  =  '?.=K?^'i')j^ypi"'«io (3.) 

(hyp  log  10  =  2-3026  nearly). 
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For  tho  vnluoH  (»f  B  and  C  for  certain  fluidt*,  see  the  taUe  in  page 
237.    p  is  of  coursu  to  be  computed  in  Iba.  on  the  square  JboL 

TIiiB  wiis  tho  formula  employed  in  computing  the  nmnbers  in  the 
coluniiiB  hradt'd  L  in  Tables  IV.  and  Y.  at  the  end  of  the  volnma 

2t)6.  CoBiFHialloM  •€  eke  I^MMOtjr  •f  Tmpmmr  IIpmm  tiM  Wmttmt  Heat 
— As  has  been  Ktated  in  Article  202,  and  in  Article  206,  Diyisioii 
III.,  the  densities  of  vapours  are  but  imperfectly  known  by  direct 
experiment.  The  denidty  of  a  vapour  at  saturation  at  a  given 
temperature  may  be  computed  indirectly  in  the  following  man- 
ner :— rLet  L  }x^,  us  above,  the  latent  heat  per  cubic  foot,  and  H  the 
latent  heat  per  pound  of  the  fluid,  ascertained  by  ezperiments  (such 
as  those  of  M.  lleguault  on  >vatcr,  and  of  Dr.  Andrews  on  other 
fluids).     Then 

.      II 

L 


r  -  r  -:  (1.) 


is  the  increase  of  volume  of  one  jwund  of  the  fluid  in  evaporating, 
from  wliich  tlic  density  of  the  vapour  is  easily  calculated.  The 
densities,  thus  conij)uted,  of  the  vapours  of  aether  and  sulphuret  of 
carbon,  at  their  boiling  points  under  the  mean  atmospheric  pressnre 
(211G-31b.  per  square  foot)  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  com- 
puted from  the  chemical  composition  of  those  vapours,  supposing 
them  to  be  i>ei-fectly  gaseous.  The  densities  of  the  vapours  of  water 
and  alcohol  as  computed  from  their  latent  heats  of  eTaporatioD, 
are  gi*eater  than  those  corresponding  to  the  perfectly  gaseous  state. 
For  steam  at  low  jiressures  the  difierence  is  trifling,  but  increases 
rapidly  as  the  j»ressure  increases.     {Proc,  Roy,  Soc.  jEdin,,  1855.) 

Uxamjple. —  p  -  2116*3  (one  atmosphere). 

iEther.  Bisalph.  of  Carbon.     Water. 
Boiling  points  (ordinary  scale),        95"*  ii4°8  213° 

Weight   of  one  cubic  foot  of 

vapour — 

Calculated  from  latent  heat, ...  0*1853  1^»  0*1829 1^»  0*03790  ^^ 
Calculated  as  perfect  gas  from  )        o  -/-             o  ^ 

chemical  composition, \  °'^^^^        ^^'^^So  0-03679 

Difierences, 0*0003        O'oooi  cooiii 

The  quantities,  in  the  column  headed  D,  in  Table  TV.,  are  the 
1 
values  of r,  as  calculated  by  this  method.      They  agree  so 

nearly  with  the  values  of  -  that  the  difference,  though  capable  of 
being  computed,  is  unimportant  in  practice.     In  Table  VL,  the 
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values  of  v  are  given  in  the  column  headed  V.  (See  the  remarks 
on  those  tables  at  the  foot  of  page  231,  and  top  of  page  233.) 

257.  Total  Heat  of  firaporation. — The  total  heat  of  evaporation  of 
uuitj  of  weight  of  a  fLvdd,/rom  one  temperature,  (U  another  tempe- 
i-ature,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
unity  of  weight  of  the  fluid  from  the  first  temperature  to  the  second, 
and  then  to  evaporate  it  at  the  second  temperature.  Some  fixed 
temperature,  such  as  that  of  melting  ice,  is  usually  taken  for  the 
first  temperature.  It  is  deducible  from  equation  3,  of  Art.  248, 
that  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  a  fluid,  whose 
vapour  is  sensibly  a  perfect  gas,  and  very  bulky  as  compared  with 
the  liquid,yrom  a-q,  at  r^,  is  sensibly  equal  to 

Ho  +  K,(ri-r,) (1.) 

In  which  Hq  is. latent  heat  of  evaporation,  in  foot-pounds,  of  the 
fluid  at  the  temperature  r^,  and  K,  is  the  dynamical  specific  heat 
of  its  gas  under  constant  pressure.  This  equation  is  demonstrated 
by  a  different  process  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions  for  1850, 
vol.  XX.  The  demonstration  of  a  principle  which  includes  it  will 
be  given  in  the  next  Article.  Steam  is  not  a  perfect  gas ;  and  its 
total  heat  of  evaporation,  as  ascertained  by  experiment,  is  expressed 
in  foot-pounds,  by  multiplying  equation  2  of  Article  215,  by  Joule's 
equivalent,  as  follows  : — 

Ho  +  «('i-'o); (2.) 

in  which  a  ia  a,  certain  constant,  less  than  the  specific  heat  usider 
constant  pressure,  Kp.  According  to  M.  Regnault's  experiments^ 
let  tq  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice;  then 

Ho  =  842872  pounds. 

a    z=  235  foot-pounds  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit.* 

• 

It  is  by  means  of  equation  2,  that  the  quantities  in  the  column 
headed  H,  in  Table  VI.,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  were  com- 
puted. 

258.  Total  Heat  of  OaseiicBtioM. — The  law  of  the  total  heat  of 
gasefication  has  been  already  stated  in  Article  215  B  (or  216,  as  it 
ought  to  liave  been  numbered).  It  may  be  demonstrated,  either 
by  bhe  aid  of  the  form  of  the  thermodynamic  function  given  ia 
Article  248,  or  by  a  direct  process. 

The^«^  metliod  of  demonstration  is  as  follows  :— 

*  The  form  of  eqaation  2  was  hypothetically  anticipated  by  the  late  Sir  Jokit 

Lubbock  in  1840. 
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lA't  K,=  fc+        ^bo  tlic  dynamical  specific  heat  under  constant 


''0 


])reKturo,  of  a  given  substance  in  the  state  of  perfect  gas. 

Let  To  be  a  temperature  so  low,  that  the  saturated  vapour  of  the 
substance  is  sensibly  a  perfect  gas  at  that  temperature.  (This^  for 
example,  is  the  case  for  water  at  32®  Fahr.) 

Let  2\  be  a  constant  pressure  to  which  the  substance  is  sub- 
jected ; 

Ix)t  1\  be  a  tem2)erature  so  high,  that  at  that  temperature,  and 
under  the  pressure  p^^  the  substance  is  sensibly  a  perfect  gas; 

Let  the  substance,  by  communicating  heat  to  it,  be  brought  from 
a  condition  of  great  density,  whether  in  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  at 
'J'q,  to  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition  at  Tj ;  under  the  constant 
pressure  pj ; 

The  volume  in  the  denser  condition  must  be  supposed  to  be  inap- 
preciable, when  compared  ^vith  that  in  the  gaseous  condition. 

The  thermodynamic  function,  as  given  in  Article  248,  in  terms  of 
the  absolute  temperature  and  the  pressure  as  independent  variables, 
is 

(P^KphyplogT- J    -j^dp (L) 


The  heat  absorbed  by  tlie  substance,  during  any  indefinitely 
small  change  of  tem2}ei'ature  d  r  and  of  pressure  dp,  is 

a^-.a,  =  .(^^^ar+^jp) (2.) 

In  the  present  case,  the  pressure  is  constant;  and  therefore  the 
term  in  which  dp  is  a  factor,  vanishes;  and  the  integration  to  be 
|>erformed  is  as  follows : — 

d(I> 


TLi=  I      r  d  0=  f  ^  T  -7—  d 


=^''-"-'->~  Jlf.^-"' « 

Now,  because  the  substance,  when  at  the  higher  limit  of  tempera- 
ture Tj,  is  sensibly  a  perfect  gas,  the  co-efficient -j-^  at  that  tempe- 

i-ature  is  sensibly  =  0.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  second  term  of 
the  above  formula  does  not  sensibly  vary  with  the  higher  tempera- 
ture Tj,  and  is  sensibly  the  same  as  if  t^  were  =  tq.  Now  in  that 
case  we  should  have 
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Hj  =  Hq, 


Hq  being  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  (in  fooirpounds),  of  one 
pound  of  the  substance  at  the  temperature  tq;  so  that,  for  equa- 
tion 3,  may  be  substituted  the  following : — 


.(4.) 


which  is  the  law  formerly  stated,  when  applied  to  quantities  of 
heat  expressed  in  foot-pounds. 

The  second  method  of  demonstration  is  as  follows  :— 

In  fig.  96,  as  usual,  let  ab- 
scissae parallel  to  O  X  repre- 
sent the  volumes  in  cubic  feet 
assumed  by  one  pound  of  the 
substance  in  question,  when 
in  the  gaseous  state  (its  vo- 
lumes in  the  liquid  state  being 
neglected  as  inappreciable 
when  compared  with  its  vo- 
lumes in  the  gaseous  state), 
and  ordinates,  parallel  to  O  Y,  its  pressures  in  pounds  on  the 
square  foot.  Let  TT  be  the  isothermal  curve  for  the  vapour 
at  a  given  absolute  temperature  r^,  which,  as  the  vapour  is  perfectly 
gaseous,  is  a  common  hyperbola,  the  rectangles  of  its  co-ordinates, 

such   as  AB  X  B E,   D C  X  C  F,   being  equal  for  every  point, 
and  represented  symbolically  by 

p v=zp' v'  =PqVq  •  —  =  constant 

^0 


Fig.  96. 


where j»  =  BE;  v  =  AB;  p'=zCF;  t;'  =  D  C. 

Let  H,  H'  denote  the  values  of  the  total  heat  of  gasefication 
under  the  pressures  p,  p'  respectively,  for  the  same  limits  of  tem- 
l^erature,  r^,  r,. 

Then,  First,  The  total  Iieat  of  gasefication  is  independent,  of  the 
pressure :  that  is,  H'  =  H. 

Tliis  is  proved  as  follows.  Let  the  substance  undergo  the  fol- 
lowing cycle  of  operations  : — 

I.  Gasefication  from  tq  to  rj,  under  the  pressure  p.     In  this  case* 

The  heat  absorbed  is H 

The  energy  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  a  piston pv 

II.  Exjmnsion  at  tlie  constant  temperature  r^  from  the  Tohimd 
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t;  to  tho  volume  v'.  In  this  case,  as  the  substance  is  perfecUj 
gaseous,  the  heat  absorbed  and  the  energy  exerted  on  a  piston  are 
€ach  of  them  rq^rescnted  by  the  area 

EBCF  =  ABCD=  r\dv,z=:  ^  vdp. 

J  V  J  p' 

III.  Condensation  from  n,  and  cooling  to  tq,  under  the  piessiize 
p'.     In  this  case, 

The  heat  given  out  is H* 

The  energy  exerted  by  tliepiMon  on  tlisjluid .p'  i/l  ^ 

Hence,  the  heat  which  disappears  during  the  cyde  of  operationB,  is 

11  +  jpdv  —  W, 
The  resultant  or  effective  energy  exerted  by  the  gas  on  the  piston, 

=  area  ABC'D  =  I  vdp=z  fpdv. 

And  by  tlie  Fii*st  Law  of  Thermodynamics,  those  quantities  •» 
equal;  therefore, 

H  — H'  =  0;  orH'  =  H; 

— Q.  R  D. 

Secokdlt,  Let  Hq  be  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  a  temr 
perature  Tq,  at  which  the  saturated  vapour  is  sensibly  a  perfect  gas, 
and  Hj  the  total  heat  of  gasefication  at  any  higher  temperature  T« 
under  any  constant  pressure.  Suppose  the  gas  to  be  first  produced 
by  evaporation  at  Tq,  and  then  raised  under  a  constant  pressure  to 
Tj  ;  the  expenditure  of  heat,  in  foot-pounds,  per  pound  of  gas,  "will 
be  independent  of  the  pressure,  and  will  be 

Hj  =  Hq  +  Kp  (Tj  —  Tq), 

as  before  proved. — Q.  E.  D, 

Taking  for  T^  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  we  have^  for  Btetta 
in  the  p^ectly  gaseous  condition,  or  Steak-Gas, 

Ho  =  842872  foot-pounds, 
Kp=:0-48  X  772  =  371  foot-pounds  per  degree  of 

Fahrenheit  above  32°, 
H  =  842872  +  371  (T  — 32"). 


.(5.) 


From  this  formula  have  been  calculated  the  numbera  in  the 
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column  headed  H,  in  a  Table  of  the  Elasticity  and  Total  Heat  of 
One  Pound  of  Steami-Gas,  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
Articla 

258  A.  lAtent  Heat  of  Fusion. — When  freezing  and  melting  are 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  volume,  the  latenJt  heat  of  fusion  is  sub- 
ject to  a  law  analogous  to  that  given  in  Article  255  for  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation,  viz.,  let  v  be  the  volume  of  unity  of  weight  of 
the  substance  in  the  liquid  state,  v'  the  volume  in  the  solid  state, 

d  7} 
T  the  absolute  temperature  of  fusion,  and  -r^  the  reciprocal  of  the 

rate  at  which  that  temperature  varies  with  the  external  pressure 
under  which  fusion  takes  place ;  then  the  latent  heat  of  fusion,  in 
units  of  work,  is 

H  =  T  "f^  (v—v') (1.) 

a  r    ^  ^ 

When  the  latent  heat  and  temperature  of  fusion,  and  the  alteration 
of  volume  v — v\  are  known  by  experiment  for  a  given  substance, 
the  alteration  of  the  temperature  of  fusion  by  pressure  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  following  formula  : — 

-di  - — E      ^^-^ 

When  the  bulk  of  the  substance  in  the  solid  state  exceeds  that  in 
the  liquid  state  (as  is  the  case  for  water,  antimony,  cast  iron,  and 

according  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  for  many  other  substances),  then  -j— 

is  negative :  that  is,  the  temperature  of  fusion  is  lowered  by  pressure ; 
a  principle  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  James  Thomson,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Camot's  theory  {Edinburgh  TrcmsactionSy  voL  xvi)  For 
water  we  have  the  following  data : — 

V  =  0*016    cubic  foot  per  pound, 

v'  =  0-0174 

T  =  493°-2  Fahr. 

H=  142  X  772  =  109624  foot-pounds; 

consequently,  —  -j^  =  0  0000063.  Fahrenheit,  being  the  amount 

by  which  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  lowered  for  each  pound  of  pres- 
sure on  the  square  foot.  An  a^tmosphere  of  pressure  being  2,116  lbs. 
per  square  foot,  we  have,  for  the  lowering  of  the  melting  point  per 
atmosphere  of  pressure. 
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2116  X   f—^^-\  =  0^'0133  Fahrenheit, 
a  iTsult  veriiied  hj  the  cxj)criinents  of  Professor  William  Thomson. 

Section  3. — EJficiency  oftlte  Fluid  in  Heat  Engines  in  generoL 

2'39.  Aaaiysu  of  the  Kadency  of  HcAt  £■«!■«— K  the  nnmher 

of  British  thermal  units  produced  hj  the  combustion  of  one  pousd 
<»f  a  given  kind  of  fuel,  be  multiplied  by  Joule's  equivalent^  772 
foot-jKiunds,  the  result  is  the  total  Jieat  of  camlmsiian  of  the  fael  in 
tjuestion,  expressed  in  foot-pounds.  For  different  kinds  of  fuel,  as 
may  be  deduced  from  the  data  in  Article  227,  this  quantity,  in 
round  numbers,  ranges  between  5,000,000  and  12,000,000  foot- 
j)ounds.  TJiis  total  heat  is  expended,  in  any  given  engine,  in  pro- 
<lucing  the  following  effects,  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  heat  so 
expended : — 

1.  The  waate  heat  of  the  furnace,  being  from  O'l  to  0*6  of  the  total 
heat,  according  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  combustion  is  regulated.     See  Article  234. 

2.  The  necessarily-rejected  Iceat  of  tlie  engine,  being  the  excess  of 
the  whole  heat  communicated  to  the  working  fluid  by  each  pound 
of  fuel  burned,  above  the  portion  of  that  heat  which  permanently 
dLsappeai-s,  being  replaced  by  mechanical  energy. 

3.  The  Ileal  toasted  by  the  engine,  whether  by  conduction  or  by 
non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency. 

4.  The  tiseless  work  of  the  engine,  employed  in  overoondng  fiio- 
tion  and  other  prejudicial  resistances. 

5.  The  useful  loork.  The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is  improved 
by  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  first  four  of  those  efiTect^  so  as 
to  increase  the  fifth. 

It  appears  then  that  the  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is  the  pro- 
duct of  three  fectors ;  viz. : — ^I.  The  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  being 
the  ratio  which  the  heat  transferred  to  the  working  fluid  bears  to 
the  total  heat  of  combustion  ;  II.  The  efficiency  of  the  Jluidy  being 
the  fraction  of  the  heat  received  by  it  which  is  transformed  into 
mechanical  energy ;  and.  III.,  The  efficiency  of  the  meclianigm, 
being  the  fraction  of  that  energy  which  is  available  for  driving 
machines. 

The  first  of  those  fectors, — the  efficiency  of  the  furnace, — ^has 
been  considered  in  Chapter  II.,  and  especially  in  Article  234  :  the 
second, — the  efficiency  of  the  fluid, — is  the  special  subject  of  the 
present  section;  the  third  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

260,  miction  of  the  CTliMclcr  and   PistoM— Tadicaled  P«wer.— The 

j>art  of  a  heat  engine  in  'V7\i\<^\i  >i);i^  ^xsi^'^TCotms  work  oonsistB 
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essentially  of  an  enclosed  space  whose  volume  is  capable  of  being 
alternately  enlarged  and  contracted,  by  the  motion  of  ctoe  of  its 
boundaries.  The  enclosed  space  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  in  all 
engines  that  are  extensively  used  in  practice;  and  it  is  called  the 
CYLINDER,  even  in  those  exceptional  engines  in  which  it  has  some 
other  figure.  Its  moveable  boimdary  is  called  the  piston,  and  is 
usually  a  cylindrical  disc  fitting  the  cylinder,  in  which  it  moves  to 
and  fro  in  a  straight  line.  In  some  exceptional  engines  the  piston 
has  other  forms,  but  its  action  always  is  to  increase  and  diminish 
alternately  the  volume  of  a  certain  enclosed  space. 

The  steiam  or  other  working  fluid,  while  it  is  entering  the  cylin- 
der and  expanding,  drives  the  piston  before  it,  and  exerts  on  the 
piston  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volume 
swept  through  by  the  piston  into  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid.     This  operation  is  ihidforwa/rd  stroke. 

During  the  retv/m,  or  hctckward  stroke,  the  piston  drives  the  fluid 
before  it,  and  either  expels  it  from  the  cylinder,  or  compresses  it, 
or  expels  part  and  compresses  part;  and  in  so  doing  the  piston 
exerts  energy  upon  the  fluid  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  into  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  is  now  called  ha4sk  pressv/re. 

The  excess  of  the  energy  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  piston  dur- 
ing the  forward  stroke  above  the  energy  exerted  by  the  piston  on 
the  fluid  during  the  return  stroke,  is  the  effective  energy  exerted  by 
the  fluid  on  tibe  piston  during  one  complete  stroke,  or  revolvtion, 
consisting  of  a  forward  stroke  and  a  return  stroke,  and  is  equal  to 
the  vxyrk  performed  by  the  piston  in  overcoming  resistance  other 
than  the  Imck  pressure  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  amount  of  that  work 
in  some  definite  time,  as  a  second,  a  minute,  or  an  hour,  is  the 
INDICATED  POWER  of  the  engine. 

The  method  of  computing  that  power  from  the  diagram  drawn  by 
the  indicator  of  a  working  engine  has  been  explained  in  Article  43. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  such  calculations  (as  has  been  ex- 
plained in  Article  6),  that  the  spaces  swept  througn  by  the  piston, 
and  the  intensities  of  the  pressure,  must  be  stated  in  such  units  that 
the  product  of  a  space  into  the  intensity  of  a  pressure  shall  give  a 
quantity  of  work  in  foot-pounds.  Thus,  for  quantities  of  work  in 
foot-pcunda — 


UNIT  OF  PRESSURE. 

One  lb.  on  the  square  foot. 
One  lb.  on  the  square  inch. 


UNIT  OF  SPACE. 

One  cubic  foot. 

A  prism  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 

square,  =  -jtt  cubic  foot; 
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&ud  for  quantities  of  work  in  kilogrammd 


UN'IT  OF  PRESSURE. 

One  kilogramme  on  the  square  ) 
metre, / 

i>no  kilogramme  on  tlie  Rquaro  \ 
coutimvtn', j 

One  kilogramme  on  the  square  ) 
millimetn^, J 


xnxrr  of  spac:^ 
One  cubic  metre, 
y^  cubic  metre  =  1  litra 

litre. 


The  method  of  computing  the  power  of  a  double-actizig  eiigine^ 
by  finding  sc]>arately  the  quantities  of  effectiye  enei^  ezesied  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  piston,  and  adding  them  together,  has  been 
suUlcicntly  explained  and  illustrated  in  Article  43,  pages  50,  dl. 

2G1.  Doable  CjUndw  EaslMes->OoniMMUi«i  cT  ]»te«niM»— -In  a 

(louble  cylinder  engine,  the  steam  or  other  fluid  performa  its  woik 
iu  two  cylinders,  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  which  at  certain  periods 
communicate  with  each  other.  In  some  cases  the  ftmctionB  of  two 
cylinders  are  performed  by  the  two  ends  of  one  cylinder.  Thd 
details  of  such  engines  will  be  explained  in  a  future  chapter;  the 
object  of  the  present  Article  being  to  show  how  the  indicator-dia- 
grams of  work  obtained  from  a  double  cylinder  engine  are  to  be 
combined,  so  as  to  produce  the  diagram  that  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  fluid  performed  the  same  work  by  going  throng 
the  same  series  of  changes  of  pressure  and  volume  rn  one  ^lindm. 
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Fig.  97. 

To  flx  the  ideas,  the  fluid  will  be  spoken  of  as  Heam/  although  the 
principles  are  applicable  to  any  fluid.  The  steam^  then,  is  flnt 
admitted  from  the  boiler  into  the  smaller  cylinder,  until  it  Alls  a 

certain  volume,  represented  by  B  C  in  ^g,  97  j  the  absolute  pressora 
is  repi*esented  by  the  height  of  £  C  above  the  zero  line  P  O  Q.  The 
admission  of  the  steam  is  then  cut  ofl*,  and  it  expands  in  the 
smaller  cylinder  with  a  pressure  gradually  diminishuig,  as  shown 
by  the  oidinatesof  the  curve  CD.     D  N  being  let  &dl  perpeor 

<&iilar  to  0  Qy  0 1:^ ,  Tepte^iit^  the  whole  volume  swept  through  by 
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the  piston  of  the  smaller  cylinder  during  its  forward  stroka  At 
the  end  of  that  stroke^  a  communication  is  opened  between  the 
smaller  and  the  larger  cylinder;  and  the  forward  stroke  of  the 
piston  of  the  larger  cylinder  takes  place  at  the  same  time  with  the 
return  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the  smaller  cylinder.  During  this 
process,  the  steam  is  driven  before  the  piston  of  the  smaller  cylinder^ 
and  drives  the  piston  of  the  larger  cylinder;  it  exerts  more  energy 
on  the  latter  piston  than  it  receives  from  the  former^  because  the 
piston  of  the  larger  cylinder  sweeps  through  the  greater  space;  and 
the  difference  between  those  quantities  of  energy  is  added  to  the 
energy  formerly  exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  of  the  smaller 
cylinder.  This  part  of  the  action  of  the  steam  is  represented  by 
the  curves  D  A  and  E  F  :  the  ordinates  of  D  A  representing  the 
backward  pressures  exerted  by  the  steam  in  the  smaller  cylinder^ 
and  the  ordinates  of  E  F,  the  forward  pressures  exerted  by  it  at 

the  same  time  in  the  larger  cylinder.  OP  represents  the  space 
swept  through  by  the  piston  of  the  larger  cylinder,  on  the  same 

scale  with  that  according  to  which  O  N"  represents  the  correspond- 
ing space  for  the  smaller  cylinder. 

The  next  operation  is  to  shut  the  communication  between  the 
two  cylinders,  and  open  the  exhaust  port  of  the  larger  cylinder,. 
and  the  admission  port  of  the  smaller.  Then  takes  place  the 
return  stroke  of  the.  larger  cylinder,  during  which  the  steam  is 
expelled,  exerting  a  back  pressure  rejwresented  by  the  ordinates  of 
FA;  while  at  the  same  time  a  new  portion  of  steam  is  admitted 
into  the  smaller  cylinder,  and  expanded  as  before,  during  a  new 
forward  stroke  of  that  cylinder. 

Thus  are  produced  the  two  indicator  diagrams,  B  C  D  A  B  for 
the  smaller  cylinder,  and  E  F  A  E  for  the  larger,  and  the  sum  of 
their  areas  represents  the  energy  exerted  on  the  piston  by  the 
quantity  of  steam  which  is  expended  at  one  stroke.  When  two 
such  diagrams  are  taken  by  an  indicator,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
computing  the  power  of  an  actual  engine,  they  may  be  drawn  on 
the  same  or  on  different  scales,  and  the  quantities  of  work  indicated 
by  them  may  be  computed  independently,  and  then  added  together. 
Of  this  a  detailed  example  has  already  been  given  in  Article  43^ 
page  51. 

But  if  the  diagrams  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  thermodynamic  relations  between  heat  expended  and  work 
performed^  or  for  other  scientific  purposes,  it  is  best  to  combine 
them  into  one  diagram,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Draw  any  straight  line  K  G  H  parallel  to  P  O  Q,  and  intersect* 
ing  both  diagrams.    Prodnoe  that  line,  and  lay  off  upon  it 
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Then  liX  -  (I  H  +  K  11  r«»]m*wnt<*  the  total  volume  oocapied 
by  the  BtoiiTn,  |Nirtly  in  tlio  Hinaller  and  imily  in  the  laxger  cylinder, 
when  it8  abnohito  |)i\*ssiin»  in  rt'pn'Mented  by  O  G ;  and  L  is  a  point 
in  the  indiciitor  dingram  which  would  have  been  described  had  tlie 
whole  action  of  the  ntt'ani  taken  place  in  the  larger  cylinder  onh". 

i)y  dmwin<:;  a  sutiicicnt  niimlxr  of  parallel  lines^  such  as  KL, 
and  laying  oft*  the  pn)]HT  diHtanccs  on  them,  as  above,  any  number 
of  points  Huch  as  1j  may  l)e  found,  ro  as  to  complete  the  eombrnd 

diafjram  \\  C  D  Ij  M  A  I^,  whose  ItMigth  O  Q  =  O  P  represents  the 
volume  Rwt'pt  through  by  the  ])iston  of  the  larger  cylinder;  and 
this  diagnnu  may  Ik>  nnisonod  al>out  as  if  it  represented  the  actioa 
of  the  8tt»am  in  the  larger  cylinder  alone. 

It  is  to  l>e  ol>8er\'ed,  then,  as  a  general  principle^  that  the  eneryj/ 
fxerted  by  a  given  portion  of  a  fluid  during  a  given  aeries  of  ehanga 
ofjtressure  and  volume,  depends  on  that  series  ofehangeSy  and  not  (m 
tl^  num})er  and  arrangement  ofUye  cylinders  in  whidh  those  changtt 
are  undergone. 

262.  Finid  AcUag  «■  a  Cashioa. — To  determine   geometrically 
the  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  true 
indicator  diagram;  that  is  to  say,  the  curve  whose   co-ordinatei 
represent  the  successive  volumes  and  pressures   which  the  finid 
njDorking  tJie  engine  assumes  during  a  complete  revolution.    Thii 
true  indicator  diagram  is  not  necessarily  identical  in  figure  witk 
the  diagram  described  by  the  engine  on  the  indicator  card;  &r 
the  abscissae  representing  volumes  in  the  latter  diagram,  includa 
not  only  the  volumes  assumed  by  that  portion  of  the  fluid,  wludi 
really  performs  the  work  by  alternately  receiving  heat  while  ex- 
panding, and  emitting  heat  while  contracting,  in  such  a  manner  as 
permanently  to  transform  heat  into  mechanical  energy,  but  aho 
the  volumes  assumed  by  that  portion  of  the  fluid,  if  any,  which  acts 
merely  as  a  cushion  for  transmitting  pressure  to  the  piston,  under- 
going, during  'each  revola- 
tion,  a  series  of  changes  of 
pressure  and  volume,  and 
then  the  same  series  in  an 
order  exactly  the   revene 
of  the  former  order,  ao  aa 
to  transform  no  heat  per* 
manently    to     mechamcal 
energy. 

In  flg.  98,  let  ahcdh^ 
c   the  apparent  indicator  dia- 
F!g. 98.  gram.      Parallel  to    OX 

draw  ETa  and  Lc^  touching  this  diagram  in  a  and  c  xespectivelyy 
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then  those  lines  will  be  the  lines  of  maximum  and  minimum  pres- 
sure. Let  H  E  and  L  G  be  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  cushion  at 
the  maximum  and  minimum  pressures  respectively:  draw  the  curve 
E  G;  such  that  its  co-ordinates  shall  represent  the  changes  of  volume 
and  pressure  undergoue  by  the  cushion  during  a  revolution  of  the 
engine.  Let  K  E  6^  &  be  any  strnght  line  of  equal  pressure^  inter- 
secting this  curve  and  the  apparent  indicator  diagram;  so  that 

ILhylLd shall  represent  the  two  volumes  assimied  by  the  whole 

elastic  body  at  the  pressure  O  K,  and  K  E  the  volume  of  the 
cushion  at  the  same  pressure.     On  this  line  take 


6B  =  c/D  =  KF; 

then  it  is  evident  that  B  and  D  will  be  two  points  in  the  true 
indicator  diagram ;  and  in  the  same  maimer  may  any  number  of 
X)oint8  be  found. 

The  area  of  the  true  diagram  A  B  0  D  is  obviously  equal  to  that 
of  the  apparent  diagram  abed, 

263.    FormaUB   for  £iicrgy  exerted  by  Fluid  on  Piston.  —  In  ^^ 

99,  let  A  B  C  D  E  A  repre- 
sent the  indicator  diagram  of 
Sk  heat  engine,  O  V  as  usual 
being  the  line  of  no  pressure, 
and  O  P  that  of  no  volume. 

The  area  of  that  diagram, 
representing  the  effective 
energy  exerted  by  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  may  be 
computed  and  expressed  by 
either  of  two  methods. 
First  Method, — Let  the  dot- 


Fig.  99. 


ted  lines  B6,  Ee,  be  tangents  to  the  diagram,  parallel  to  OP, 
80  that 

O 6  =  172;  Oft  =  v'i; 

Are  respectively  the  greatest  and  the  least  volumes  occupied  by  the 
quantity  of  fluid  in  question. 

Let  F  G=  Av  represent  any  small  portion  of  the  change  of 
volume  undergone  by  the  fluid.  Draw  F  L  H,  G  M  K,  perpendi- 
cular to  O  V  j  and  let 


p  =  mean  of  E  H  and  G  K,  and 
p'  =  mean  of  F  L  and  G  M, 

represent  the  mean  intensities  of  the  pressures  of  thefluid  when  the 

portion  of  the  change  of  volume  represented  by  F  G=:  ^t;  takea 

z 
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])laoe,  during  the  forward  stroke,  and  during  the  rehtm  stroke 
respectively,  so  that 

is  the  effective  pressure  corresponding  to  F  G. 
Then, 

{p — p')  A  v  =  area  L  H  K  M  nearly ; 

and  by  dividing  the  whole  diagram  into  a  number  of  liands^  sacb 
as  L  H  K  lil,  and  adding  their  areas  together,  we  get  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  whole  area  of  the  diagram, 

TJ  =  2  \{p  — p)  A V  j  nearly; 

bt»ing  the  value  already  given  in  Article  43. 

The  exact  value  of  that  area  is  the  limit  towards  which,  that  sum 
approximates,  as  the  bands  into  which  the  diagram  is  divided 
l)ecome  more  numerous  and  more  narrow.  That  limit^  or  vntegrd^ 
is  represented  by  the  symbol, 


V=f^^{jp-p')dv.... (1.) 


Second  MetJiod. — Let  jOj  represent  the  greatest,  and  p^  the  leasfc 
intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  during  its  action. 

Let  N  Q  =  A  ;>  represent  any  small  portion  of  the  change  of  pres- 
sure undergone  by  the  fluid.  Draw  N  T  R,  Q  W  S,  perpendicular 
to  O  P,  and  let  

V  =  mean  of  N  R  and  Q  S,  and 

v  =  mean  of  N  T  and  Q  W, 

represent  the  mean  volumes  occupied  by  the  fluid  when  the  portion  of 
the  change  of  pressure  represented  by  N  Q  z=  ^  p  takes  place,  dunng 
ihe  forward  sti'oke  and  during  the  return  stroke  respectively. 
Then, 

(t?  —  V')  Ap  =  area  W  S  E,  T  nearly; 

and  by  dividing  the  whole  diagram  into  a  number  of  bands,  such  as 
W  S  R  T,  and  adding  their  areas  together,  we  get  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  whole  area  of  the  diagram, 

U  =  2 1  (t?  —  v')  Ajp  J-  nearly. 

The  exact  value  of  that  area  is  the  limit  towards  whiiSi  that  em 
approximates,  as  the  bands  into  which  the  diagram  is  divided 
become  more  numerous  and  more  narrow.     That  lunit^  or  iniegralf 
A  represented  by  the  symbol 
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U=   P'  {v  —  'd)dp', (2.) 

J  Pa 


CPl 

Ps 

being  a  result  equal  to  that  given  by  equation  1,  but  obtained  by  a 
different  process. 

The  first  method  is  the  best  for  measuring  the  work  indicated  by 
the  diagrams  of  actual  engines.  The  second  is  the  most  convenient 
in  some  theoretical  inquiries. 

It  is  always  most  convenient  to  consider  the  quantity  of  fluid 
to  which  the  equations  1  and  2  refer,  as  being  one  pound  ;  so  that 
they  give  the  energy  eocerted  per  pound  of  fluid,  and  the  values 
of  V  are  simply  the  various  volumes  occupied  by  one  pound  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  revolution  of  the  engine. 

To  express  the  energy  exerted  per  unit  of  space  swept  through  hy 
the  piston  (or  in  a  double  cylinder  engine,  by  the  piston  of  the 
larger  cylinder),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  space  so  swept 
through  per  pound  of  fluid  employed,  is  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  and  least  volumes  occupied  by  one  poimd;  that  is  to  say, 

^2  — v'l; 

so  that,  THE  ENERGY  EXERTED  PER  UNIT  OP  VOLUME  SWEPT  THROUGH 

—     U     ^j{p—P)dv^j(v  —  'ty)dp 

""^2  — ^'l"~  '^2— "^1         "~  '^2  —  '^l 

If  the  unit  of  volume  is  a  cubic  foot,  this  formula  gives  the  mecm 
effective  pressure  in  pounds  on  the  squa/refoot;  if  the  unit  of  volume 
is  a  prism  a  foot  long  and  an  inch  square,  the  formula  gives  the 
Tnecm  effective  pressv/re  in  pounds  on  tlie  squa/re  inch* 

The  ENERGY  EXERTED  IN  A  GIVEN  TIME  (such  as  a  minute,  or 
an  hour),  that  is,  the  indicated  power,  is  given  by  the  expression, 

wV, (4.) 

in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  fluid  employed  in  the  given  time ;  or 
otherwise,  as  in  Article  43,  equation  4,  by  the  expression, 

NA«U  ,^, 

^^=^' ^'-^ 

in  which  A  is  the  area,  and  s  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston  (or 
of  the  piston  of  the  larger  cylinder,  in  a  double  cylinder  engine); 
so  that  A  «  is  the  volume  swept  through  per  stroke;  and  K  is  the 
number  of  strokes  in  the  given  time;  which  number,  in  a  double 
acting  engine,  is  to  be  doubled,  as  has  been  explained  in  Article 
43,  imless  the  quantities  of  energy  exerted  on  the  two  eddes  of  the 
piston  are  computed  separately,  and  added  together. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  have 


NA5  ... 

to  = -r, (6.) 


r, -z^i 


it  follows  tliat  the  weight  offiuid  employed  per  stroke  is 

w         As 


(7) 


N      Vj  -  v\ 

If  the  diagram  in  fig.  99  is  held  to  represent  the  energy  exerted 
l>7  one  pound  of  the  fluid,  then  the  abscissae  parallel  to  OY 
represent  simply  values  of  v,  the  volume  of  one  pound. 

If  the  diagram  is  held  to  represent  the  energy  exerted  per  tmU 

-cf  volume  swept  through^  then  the  line  h  e  represents  that  unit,  and 
the  abscissse  parallel  to  O  Y  represent  values  of 

V 

w 


If  the  diagram  is  held  to  represent  the  energy  exerted  during 

<me  stroke^  then  the  line  b  e  represents  the  volume  A  s,  and  the 
abscissffi  parallel  to  0  V  represent  values  of 

'"''      (9.) 


^2  -  ^'l 


The  quantity  spoken  of  as  the  ^'weight  of  fluid  employed**  ia 
*«veiy  case  means,  the  weight  of  fluid  employed  once;  and  if  a 
given  weight  of  fluid  (as  often  happens)  is  made  to  act  again  and 
again,  it  is  to  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  same  weight  muUi- 
plied  by  the  number  oftirnes  tJiat  it  is  employed. 

26^.  Eqaation    of  Energr    and    liFork. —  The    principle    of  the 

equality  of  energy  and  work  (Articles  26,  33)  when  applied  to  the 
.action  of  the  fluid  in  a  heat  engine,  takes  the  following  form: — 

When  tJie  engine  is  moving  vnik  an  uniform  periodical  motion 
^that  is,  when  each  stroke  occupies  an  equal  interval  of  time,  and 
when  the  velocity  of  each  part  of  the  machine  is  the  same  after 
any  number  of  complete  strokes),  the  energy  exerted  by  the  fluid  an 
the  piston  during  cmy  nwrnher  of  complete  sProkes  is  equal  to  the  work 
-performed  by  the  piston  in  overcoming  resistance  in  the  same  period. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  expressing  this  principle  by  a 
ibrmula  is  as  follows: — 

As  in  Aiticles  9  and  24,  let  all  the  resistances,  useful  and  pre- 
judicial, which  the  engine  has  to  overcome,  be  reduced  to  the  piston 
fOS  a  driving  point.  For  example,  suppose  that  while  the  piston 
performs  a  stroke,  of  the  length  «,  a  given  part  of  the  mechanism 
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moves  through  the  distance  a',  against  the  resistance  R'.  Then  the 
equivalent  resistance,  directly  applied  to  the  piston,  is 

and  the  total  resistance  red^JLced  to  the  piston,  obtained  by  adding 
together  all  such  quantities  as  the  above,  may  be  denoted  as 
f oUows : — 

R  =  2-R' (1.) 

Now  if  N  be  taken,  as  in  the  last  Article,  to  denote  the  number 
of  strokes  in  a  given  time,  such  as  a  minute,  the  work  performed 
by  the  piston  in  that  time  is 

N«R  =  N-2:-«'R'; (2.) 

and  this  being  equated  to  the  energy  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  tha 
piston  in  the  same  time,  as  given  in  Article  263,  formulsB  4  and  5, 
gives  for  the  equation  of  energy  and  work,  the  following :— 

NgR  =  i(?U=-^^^7 •••••(^•) 

Another  form  of  expression  for  the  same  principle  is  obtained  by 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  above  equation  by  N  «  A,  as  follows : — 

J=-^ (4.) 

Now  the  first  side  of  this  equation  is  the  total  resistance  per  unit 
of  area  of  piston ;  and  the  second  side  is  the  mean  effective  pressure 
of  the  fluid;  so  that  the  principle  expressed  by  it  may  be  stated  a» 
follows : — 

In  a  heat  engine  moving  with  am,  uniform  periodical  miction,  ^le 
Tnean  effective  pressv/re  of  the  fluid  is  equal  to  the  total  resisUmce  per 
unit  of  area  of  piston. 

The  proper  mode  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  steam  engine 
was  first  pointed  out  by  t'le  Count  de  Pambour  in  his  works  On 
Locomotives,  and  on  the  'Theory  of  the  Steams  Engine,  It  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows,  leaving  the  details  to  be  explained  further 
on: — 

The  resistance  is  in  general  determined  by  the  nature  of  the^ 
work  performed  by  the  engine;  so  that  in  most  cases,  R  is  known 
from  data  independent  of  the  action  of  the  fluid. 

The  resistance  being  a  fixed  quantity,  fixes  the  mean  effective 
pi-essure  according  to  equation  4;  in  other  words,  the  acUoiLQi^iuv^ 
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fluid  ruljusts  it$elf  until  the  mean  effective  pressare  balanoei  tin 
rcttistinico.  Tin*  proct'SH  hy  which  that  adjustment  takes  plaoe  nu^ 
bo  Bttitod  geiifnilly  thus : — if  the  mean  effective  pressore  is  at  fint 
gruatiT  tluiii  till*  n'sitsUiucoy  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  accdentod; 
that  is,  the  nuinbiT  uf  Htrokes  in  a  given  time  is  increased;  the 
cjuantity  uf  lie:it  cx|)0U(leil  \n:r  Btroke  is  diminished;  and  the  meta 
offi.'ctivo  pfi'ssun;  va  diminiHliod;  and  this  goes  on  until  the  men 
effoctivo  im'ssui-ti  oxactly  luilauccs  the  resistance.  If  the  mesn 
offfctive  pri'ssure  is  ut  tirst  lens  than  the  resistance,  the  motion  of 
the  cngiuo  is  retarded  until  the  same  adjustment  is  effected  \fj  a 
])roce88  i»refis<'ly  the  converse  of  that  above  described. 

Tlic  ineuu  cUcctivc  pressmrc  being  thus  determined^  the  quantities 
TJ,  ^2  —  v\y  and  tlio  various  values  of  p  and  v^  at  different  parts  of 
the  stroke,  c:;u  bo  deduced  from  it  by  principles  to  be  aHierwaids 
explained,  dei)endiug  on  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  action  is  regulated  in  the  particular  engine.  Then  from 
equation  6  of  Article  :2G3,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  strokes  in 
a  given  time  can  bo  computed  by  the  formula 


A* 


.(5.) 


2f$5.   EfDctcncj  of  the  Fluid  1m  aM  Elemcntanr  Seat  BBstaMi^ — ^An 

elemeutaiy  lieat  tiigiue  is  one  in  which  the  reception  of  heat  by 
the  fluid  takes  j)lace  wholly  at  one  absolute  temperature  t^,  and  its 
rejection  wholly  at  another  absolute  temperature  «v  Consequently, 
in  such  an  engine,  the  change  between  those  two  limiting  tempera- 
tures must  be  made  entirely  by  compression  and  expansion  of  tiie 

fluid.  In  flg.  100,  let  A  B  be  part  of  the  iso- 
thermal line  of  Tp  D  C  part  of  that  of  ro;  and  let 
A  D  M,  B  G  K,  be  a  pair  of  adiabatic  Ihies,  oat- 
responding  respectively  to  any  two  thermod^nft* 
mic  functions  ^^  (Pf,,  and  produced  indefinxtelj 
towards  X.  Then  will  A  B  C  D  be  the  diagnun 
of  an  elementary  heat  engine  receiving  h^  at 
the  absolute  temperature  «-^,  and  rejecting  heat 
at  ro.  The  action  of  such  an  engine,  during  one 
stroke,  consists  of  four  operations,  represented 
by  the  four  sides  of  the  figure  A  BOP,  as 

follows : — 

A  B,  expansion  of  the  fluid  at  the  higher  limit  of  temperature  r^ ; 

B  0,  further  expansion,  without  reception  or  emission  of  hei^ 
till  the  temperature  falls  to  rg ; 

0  J>y  compression  of  the  fluid,  at  the  lower  limit  of  teoqpera- 

tnre  r^; 


Fig.  100. 
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D  A,  furtlier  compression,  without  reception  or  emission  of  hea^ 
tiU  the  temperature  rises  again  to  r^ 

The  heat  received  by  the  fluid  from  the  furnace,  at  each  stroke, 
during  the  process  A  B,  is  r^  (^6  — ^a)  =  H^  and  is  represented  by 
the  indefinitely  produced  area  MABN.  The  heat  rejected  at 
each  stroke,  during  the  process  0  D,  and  abstracted  by  some  refri- 
gerating substance  (such  as  the  jet  of  cold  water  in  the  condenser 
of  a  steam  engine)  is  rg  {(p^  —  ^^)  =  "H^  and  is  represented  by  the 
indefinitely-produced  area  M  D  C  N.  The  heat  permanently  trans- 
formed into  mechanical  energy  at  each  stroke  is  represented  by  the 
^reaABGD 

=  Hi-H2  =  («'i  —  Tg)  (^»  — ^«) (1.) 

Consequently  the  efficiency  oftJie  engine  is 


.(2,) 


Hi  <i         Ti  + 461-2 

The  last  equation  expresses  the  law  of  the  effidemcy  of  ehmentcun; 
thermodyna/mic  engines^  viz. : — ^hoJb  the  heat  trcmsformed  into  Tmchun 
nical  energy  is  to  the  whole  heat  received  by  the  fluid  as  the  range  of 
tempera>tv/re  is  to  ^  absolute  tefnvperaJtnire  at  which  heat  is  received, 

2^^,    EfllcieiMnr  of  the  Flaid  in  Heat  JBnginea  in  General. — Let 

the  closed  ]ine  Aa&BcG^Abe  the  diagram  of  any  thermodynamic, 
engine.  Draw  a  pair  of  adiabatic  lines  A  M,  B  K,  touching  the 
closed  line  in  A  B,  respectively,  and  indefinitely 
produced  in  the  direction  of  O  X.  Then  through- 
out the  process  represented  by  the  part  A  a  6  B  of 
the  diagram,  the  fluid  is  receiving  heat,  and 
throughout  the  process  represented  by  the  part 
Bc(£A,  is  rejecting  heat.  Cut  an  indefinitely  nar-  i 
row  band  from  the  diagram  by  any  pair  of  indefi-  6 — r; — — - 
nitely-close  adiabatic  lines  adm,hcn^  correspond-  '*^* 

ing  to  the  thermodynamic  functions  (p,  ^  +  d^,  respectively ;  and 
let  the  absolute  temperatures  con'esponding  to  the  elements  ahycd^ 
be  Tj,  r2,  respectively.  Then,  treating  the  band  ahcd  eca  the  dia- 
gram of  an  elementary  engine,  we  find  (expressing  quantities  of 
heat  in  foot-pounds), 

Heat  received  during  the  process  o  6  =  indefinitely-produced  area 

w»  a  6  71  =  c?  Hj  =  «"i  c?  ^  j 
Heat  rejected  during  the  process  c  c?  =  indefinitely-produced  area 

mdcnz=zd'H.2:=ir2d^'y 
Heat  transform^  into  mechanical  energy  se  area  a  5  c  d  sx  df  "A^ 
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Conflequently^  whole  heat  rcceiyed  by  the  fluid, 

=  areaMAa6BN  =  Hi=  r^'  r^d(P (1.) 

Whole  heat  rejected, 

MAJcBN  =  H2=  [^   r^dtp (1) 

Heat  transformed  into  mechanical  enei^, 

=  TJ  =  area  A  a  6  B  c  c]?  A  =  Hi  -  H J 

=  f{p     p')  dv=j  {V^V")  dp^  I*"  (r,-r^€/^ (a) 

Efficiency  of  the  engine 


=  area 


H--       H, 


,(4> 


267.  Beat  Engine  of  maximnm  Efliciencr* — Between  given  UmiUi 
of  temperature^  the  efficiency  of  a  thermodynamic  engine  is  the 
greatest  possible,  when  the  whole  reception  of  heat  takes  place  at 
the  higher  limit,  and  the  whole  rejection  of  heat  at  the  lower;  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  engine  is  an  demeTvta/ry  engine;  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fluid  in  such  an  engine  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  employed. 

2^^,   Heat  Economizer,  or  Regenerator. — To  fulfil    strictly  tiie 

above  condition  of  maximum  efficiency  between  given  limits  of 
temperature,  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  must  he 
performed  wholly  by  compression,  and  the  depression  of  its  tem- 
perature wholly  by  expansion;  operations  which  are  in  many  cases 
impracticable,  from  the  great  bulk  of  cylinders  which  their  per- 
formance would  require. 

This  difficulty  is  almost  entirely  avoided  by  the  following  prooev 
for  producing  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  temperature 
with  a  small  expenditure  of  heat,  invented  about  the  year  1816  lij 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Eobert  Stirling,  and  subsequently  improved  and 
modified  by  Mr.  James  Stirlmg,  Captain  Ericsson,  Mr.  Siemeni^ 
and  others. 

The  fluid  whose  temperature  is  to  be  lowered  is  passed  tiuoo^ 

the  interstices  of  an  apparatus  called  an  economizer  or  regeneraiar, 

•ftmied  by  a  number  of  thin  plates  of  metal  or  other  solid  ocmdoot- 

ing  mbctance,  or  by  a  net^rot^  oi  \nx«^  ex^sing  a  great  wqoA» 
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-within  a  small  spaca  The  material  of  the  economizer  becomes 
heated  by  the  cooling  of  the  fluid  When  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  is  again  to  be  raised,  it  is  passed  through  the  interstices  of  the 
economizer  in  the  contrary  dii^ction,  and  the  heat  which  it  had 
previously  given  out  is  in  part  restored  to  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  perform  this  process  absolutely  without  waste 
of  heat.  In  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Siemens,  on  air,  the  waste 
of  heat  at  each  stroke  appears  to  have  been  about  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  heat  alternately  abstracted  from  and  restored  to  the 
airj  and  in  the  air  engines  of  the  ship  "Ericsson,"  about  one- 
tenth. 

269.  Tsodiabaiic  liinea. — One  condition  of  the  economical  work- 
ing  of  the  economizer  is,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
fluid  during  any  given  stage  of  the  lowering  of 
its  temperature  shall  be  equal  to  the  quantity 
received  by  it  during  the  corresponding  stage  of 
the  raising  of  its  temperature.  This  condition  is 
realized  in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  E  F  be  an  arbitrary  line  representing  the 
mode  of  variation  of  the  pressure  and  volume  of  __ 

the  fluid  during  the  lowering  of  its  temperature.  -,.    ^^^ 

Jjet  G  H  be  the  corresponding  line  for  the  raising  ^' 

of  the  temperature  of  the  fluid.  Let  K  L,  M  N,  be  any  pair  of 
ibothermal  lines,  intersecting  G  H  in  A  and  D,  and  E  F  in  B  and 
C,  respectively.  Let  ^a,  ^b,  ^c.  ^d,  be  the  thermodynamic  functions 
for  these  four  points.  Then  if,  for  every  possible  pair  of  isothermal 
lines, 

the  lines  E  F  and  G  H  have  the  required  property,  and  are  said  to 
be  isodiabatic  with  respect  to  each  other. 

Section  4. — Of  the  Efficiency  of  Air  Enghiea, 

270.  Thermal  liines  for  Air. — The  ease  with  which  air  is  obtained 
in  any  quantity,  and  its  safety  from  explosion  at  high  temperatures, 
have  induced  many  inventors  to  devise  engines  in  which  it  is  the 
working  fluid. 

Very  few,  however,  of  those  engines  have  been  brought  into 
practioEd  operation,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
sufficiently  rapid  convection  of  heat  to  and  from  the  mass  of  air 
employed,  and  to  the  necessity  for  using  a  more  bulky  cylinder 
thaii  is  required  for  a  steam  engine  of  the  same  power,  and  with 
the  same  maximum  pressure. 

The  efficiency  of  air  engines  is  here  treated  of  before  tlukt  ^ 
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steam  engines,  because  of  the  greater  simplicity  of  its  mathematical 
principles. 

In  such  investigations  as  the  present,  air  may  without  sensible 
error  be  treated  as  a  perfect  gas. 

Each  iaothermal  line  for  a  perfect  gas  is  a  oommon  rectangokr 
]iyi>erbola,  whose  asymptotes  are  O  X,  O  Y,  its  equations  beL^ 

pv^r^^o'  - 0) 

For  air,  p^  Vq  -?-  ro  =  53-15 

foot-pounds  por  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

Each  adiabatic  line  for  a  perfect  gas  is  a  curve  of  the  hypeiholie 
kind,  having  O  X,  O  Y,  for  asymptotes,  its  equation  being 

f 
pv^  =z  e^=i  constants (2.) 

y  for  air  =  1*408. 
See  Article  251. 

Each  pair  of  isodiahatic  lines  for  a  perfect  gas  are  so  related  to 
each  other,  that  if  v,  i/,  be  the  abscissse  of  the  points  of  intersedacm 
of  these  two  lines  respectively,  with  one  and  the  same  isothennal 
line,  the  ratio  v\v'  i&  a  constant  quantity  for  all  isothermal  lines. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  ratio  p :  p'.  It  follows  from  this,  that 
all  straight  lines  of  constant  volume,  parallel  to  O  Y,  are  mutoallj 
isodiabatic  (which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  specific  heat  ix 
constant  volume  is  constant),  and  also  that  all  straight  lines  of 
constant  pressure,  parallel  to  O  X,  are  mutually  isodiabatic  (which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  specific  heat  under  constant  presr 
sure  is  constant).     See  Article  250. 

271.   Thennodynamic  Fnncaons  for  Air. — ^Whcu   the   two  foims 

of  the  thermodynamic  function,  given  respectively  in  Atrticle  246, 
«Jid  in  Article  248,  viz., 


and 


^  =  ft  hyp  \ogT+  \  -—^dv'j 
«,=  (fe+^^)hyplogr_/^rfpj 


are  applied  to  a  perfect  gas,  it  is  to  be  observed  (as  already  stated 
in  Article  251),  that  for  a  substance  in  that  conditioUi 

d  *  T  T^  V  ' 
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dv  __V  _PoVo  .1. 
d  ^        r  *o       P' 

and  also^  as  has  been  shown  in  Article  250^  that 


(y-l)-o'  -0  '     (y-1) 


^0 


These  values  being  introduced  under  the  signs  of  integration,  give 
the  following  results : — 

^^^0  Aypjog^  ^  j^yp  j^g   \  ^  ^j^^j^^ (J  ^ 

^  =  ^  ('/  hyp  log  r  _  j^yp  j^g  p^  ^  ^^^^^ ^2^ 

In  these  formulse,  the  value  assigned  to  the  arbitrary  constant 
introduced  by  integration  is  immaterial;  because  the  differences 
between  thermodynamic  functions  have  alone  to  be  considered  in 
any  problem;  and  horn  them  the  arbitrary  constant  disappears. 

The  values  of  the  co-efficients  in  the  above  formulae,  for  air, 
though  they  have  already  been  given  in  Article  251,  may  here,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  be  repeated. 


^      =2-451;  -^  =3-451; 


y-1  '  y-1 

?^—^  =  53*15  foot-lbs.  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 


...(3.) 


-  ..(4.) 


In  using  the  formulsB  1  and  2  with  tables  of  corrvmony  instead  of 
Lyperbolic  logarithms,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

hyp  log  n  =  com  log  n  x  hyp  log  10; 

hyp  log  10  =  2-3026  nearly; 

^^  X  hyp  log  10  =  53-15  x  2-3026  =  122-38 

foot-lbs.  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 

272.  PcrfiBct  Air  lEnglne,  wtihont  Begenenuor. — Fig.  100  (Article 
265)  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  diagram  of  the  energy  exerted 
by  one  pound  of  air  during  one  stroke  of  an  engine  of  tMs  class. 

Let  r^  and  r^  be  the  absolute  temperatures  of  receiving  and 
rejecting  heat  respectively. 

Then  A  B  is  part  of  a  common  hyperbola,  the  isothermal  curve 
of  r^'y  and  its  equation ia 
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P 


t;  =  ?^«  •  rj  =  5315  T^ (1.) 

C  D  is  part  of  a  common  hyperbola,  the  isothermal  curve  of  r^; 
and  its  equation  is 

pv=^P^  .  rj=:5315rj (i) 


B  C  and  D  A  are  portions  of  adiabatic  corves,  whose  equatioos 
are  of  the  form  given  in  Article  270,  equation  2. 
Let 


Pms  Phf  P«  Pd> 

v^  n,  %i  v^ 


denote  respectively  the  pressures  in  lb&  on  the  square  foot,  and  the 
volumes  in  cubic  feet,  of  one  lb.  of  air,  corresponding  to  the  four 
angles  of  the  diagram,  A,  B,  C,  D.  Then  the  pr(>poHian8  of  thoso 
quantities  are  regulated  by  the  following  formulae : — 

Pi      ".      p.       Vi        ' \  ' 

Pd        p.  \'^2^  ^'^2^ 

In  equation  3,  r  denotes  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  compresnon 
of  the  air  at  constoM  temperaturey  which  is  arbitrary^  and  is  to  be 
iixed  by  considerations  of  convenience. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  confined  within  the  engine,  and 
used  over  and  over  again  to  drive  the  pbton,  the  absolute  values  of 
the  pressures  and  volumes  whose  ratios  are  given  in  equations  3,  i, 
and  5,  are  arbitrary  also.  But  if  the  air  is  wholly  or  partly  dis- 
charged  at  each  stroke,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  air  taken  in  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  minimum  pressure  p„  mayimum  volume  v^  of  one 
lb.  of  air,  and  temperature  of  rejection  of  heat  ^=zp^v^^  53*15, 
are  fixed,  being  those  of  the  external  air.  K  the  temperature  r^  of 
receiving  heat  is  also  fixed,  then  the  pressure  and  volume  p^  f\, 
are  fixed  by  the  formuke 

/r,\  3-461  /'r.\i^l 

io  lliat  nothing  remains. arbitrary  except  the  ratio  r,  of  expansion 
and  oompiresaioii  at  conaitoiit  ^m^rature,  which  having  been  fixed 
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according  to  convenience,  fixes  the  other  limits  of  pressure  and 
volume,  viz., 

Let  0„  ^j,  be  the  thermodynamic  functions  proper  to  the  curves 
AD,  B C,  respectively.  Then  according  to  Article  271,  equations 
1,  3,  and  4,  the  difference  of  those  functions  is 


^  -  ^a  =  ^^  (hyp  log  Vft  -  hyp  log  Va) 

5=  53*15  hyp  log  r  \ 

J 


(8.) 


=  122-38  com  log  r 


being  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  expansion  at  constant  temperaJbire 
alone. 

Introducing  this  value  into  the  general  equations  of  Article  265, 
we  find  the  following  results : — 

Whole  expenditure  of  heat  in  foot-pounds  of  energy^  per  pound  of 
€nr  per  stroke — 

Hi  =  r^  {<Pt  -  (T.)  =  53-15  Tj  •  hyp  log  r  =  122-38  r^  •  com  log  r ;. .  .(9.) 

ffeat  rejected  and  abstracted  hy  refrigerating  apparatus — 

H2  =  «-2(^6-<P.)  =  53-15  rg -hyp log r  =  122-38  rg- com logr;...(10.) 

Mechanical  energy  exerted  on  piston — 

U  =  Hi-H2  =  (^i-r2)((r,-(pJ  =53-15  (r^-cg)  hyp  logr 

=  122-38  (ri  -  Tg)  com  log  r (11.) 

Efficiency  of  fluid  (as  in  the  general  case) — 

ly-^ w 

If  it  were  possible  to  perform  the  whole  cycle  of  operations  on 
the  air  in  one  cylinder,  the  spa^e  to  he  swept  tlvrough  by  the  piston, 
per  pound  of  air  per  stroke,  would  be  the  difference  between,  the 
greatest  and  least  volumes  of  a  pound  of  air;  that  is  to  say, 

r.-..  =  i..{l-i(:;y'*'}; (13.) 
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and  the  mean  fffecHve  pressure  would  be 


There  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  compressing  pump  as  well 
as  a  working  cylinder,  the  air  being  supplied  to  the  pump  at 
the  pressure  and  volume  p„  v« ;  compressed  at  the  constant  absolate 
tfin|)erature  r^  to  the  i)ressure  and  volume  774,  v^;  compressed  with 
elevation  of  temperature  to  7?.,  v«;  then  trsmsferred  to  the  working 
cylinder,  and  expanded  at  the  constant  absolute  temperature  r^^  to 
the  pressure  and  volume  p^,  v^ ;  then  expanded  with  depression  of 
tem|xjmture  back  again  to  p^,  v^;  and  then  discharged.  In  this 
case  the  compressing  pump  and  working  cylinder  must  be  of  equal 
size;  and  the  piston  of  each  of  them  must  sweep  simply  throng 
the  maximum  volume 

V. (15.) 

per  pound  of  air  per  stroke,  giving  for  the  mean  effective  pressaie 

-=;'.  (7  -l)hyplogr (   16.) 

When  the  engine  takes  its  periodical  supply  fix)m  the  external 
air,  p^  is  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  foci- 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  swept  through;  that  is,  to  state  a  pressure  in 
pounds  on  the  square  foot,  which,  acting  on  the  piston,  would 
exert  energy  equivalent  to  the  heat  expended.  This  is  given  by 
the  formula 

^—  or  — ^ (17.) 

as  the  case  may  be. 

The  following  is  a  numerical  example  :— 

Data. 
Batio  of  expansion,  r  =  2. 

j9,  =  21164  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

Temperatures  on  the  ordinaiy  scale,  T^  =  650**  p.     Tg  =  150*  F 
Absolute  temperatures, <-2  =  1111'2      Cg  =  611*: 
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Hesults. 


(?r='-^G:) 


2-451  1 

=  0-231  =  4. 


Vt  =  '  =  15 -35  cubic  feet  per  lb. 

P. 

Then  by  equation  8^ 

Thermodynamic  function  ^»  -  ^.  =  122-38  x  '30103  =  36-84. 

By  the  formula  (6) — 

j9,  =  16656;  r,  =  3-546. 
By  the  formula  (7) — 

p.  =  2j9»  =  33312;  Va  =  J  =  1*773; 

;?,  =  2^,=  4232-8;  t;,=  J  =  7-675; 

By  equations  9,  10,  11 — 

Foot-lbau 

^^  7r  st^lr^^'''^^'^  ^^"^  ^^'  ^'  }  111^'^  X  ^^'^^  =  ^^^^^^ 
Hg  =  heat  rejected, 611-2  X  36-84  =  2^2,517 

TJ  =  energy  exerted  on  piston,....      500  x  36-84  =  18,420 

By  equation  12 — 

Efficiency  of  fluid =  rp=-  =  ,,■...-  =  0*45 

•^  H^       1111-2 

For  one  cylinder  acting  as  compressing  pump  and  working 
cylinder,  by  formulae  13,  14 — 

Space  swept  through  per  lb.  air  per  stroke — 

v,  —  Va  =  13-58  cubic  fe^et. 

Heat  expended  per  cubic  foot  swept  through — 

-^tittt;  =  3014  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 
13-58  ^ 

Mean  efiective  pressure — 
-Q  ^Q  =  1356  lbs.  on  the  square  foot  =  9*42  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

io'Oo 

For  separate  compressing  pump  and  working  cylinder^  by  for- 
mulae 15,  16 — 
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Space  swept  tlirough  by  each  piston  per  lb.  air  per  stroke— 

v«  =  15 '35  cubic  feet 
Heat  expended  per  cubic  foot  swept  through — 

\  ^oi-  =  2C66  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 
15*3j  ^ 

Mean  effective  pressure — 

-  ---      s  1200  lbs.  ou  the  square  foot  =  8*33  lbs.  on  the  square  inek 

This  last  result  illustrates  one  of  the  practical  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  use  of  air  engines  in  which  the  changes  of  temperatoze  are 
to  be  effected  by  means  of  changes  of  volume,  yiz.,  the  smallnesB  d 
the  mean  effeo'ive  pressure  com])ared  with  the  maximum  pressan^ 
and  the  a  nsequ  >nt  great  bulk  and  strength  required  for  an  engine 
of  a  given  power.  In  the  supposed  example,  the  excess  of  the 
maximum  pressure,  p^,  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  is 

33312  -  2116  =  31196  lb&  on  the  square  foot 
=  216*6  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 

and  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  engine^ 
must  be  adapted  to  sustain  this  great  pressure,  of  which  the  mean 
effective  pressure  is  only  about  one  twenty-sixth  part. 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  bulk  required  for  the  engine,  on  the 
supposition  of  there  being  a  sepaiute  compressing  pomp  and  woric- 
ing  cylinder,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  volume  to  be  swept 
through  by  the  piston  in  its  effective  strokes  per  mintUe,  to  give  one 
indicated  horse-poioer,  would  be 

33000      _.      ..    .  ^ 
r200"  "    ^  ^ 

273.  Perfect  Air  Engiiiea  with   Begenemten,  in  OeacimL — ¥ig» 

102,  Article  269,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  general  case  of  the 
<liagram  of  an  engine  of  this  class.  A  B,  D  C,  are  portions  of  two 
isothermal  lines,  being  common  hyperbolas;  A  D,  B  C,  are  portioiis 
of  a  pair  of  isodiabatic  lines,  of  any  figure  whatsoever,  but  con- 
nected together  by  the  condition  explained  in  Article  270, 

The  structui*e  of  a  regenerator,  or  heat  economizer,  has  already 
been  explained  in  Article  268, 

The  operations  undeigone  by  the  working  mass  of  air  ait 
represented  in  the  diagram  as  follows . — 
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C  D  represents  the  compression  of  the  air,  at  the  lower  limit  of 
absolute  temperature  r^,  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression 
being  abstracted  by  a  refrigerating  apparatus  of  some  kind. 

D  A  represents  the  series  of  changes  of  pressure  and  volume 
undergone  by  the  air  in  passing  through  the  grating  or  network  of 
the  regenerator;  which  having  been  previously  heated,  gives  out 
enough  of  heat  to  the  air  to  raise  it  to  the  higher  limit  of  absolute 
temperature  r^. 

A  B  represents  the  expansion  of  the  air  at  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture r., 

B  C  represents  the  series  of  changes  of  pressure  and  volume 
undergone  by  the  air  in  passing  back  again  through  the  grating  or 
network  of  the  regenerator,  to  the  material  of  wMch  apparatus  it 
gives  out  so  much  heat  as  to  lower  its  own  absolute  temperature 
back  to  r^',  and  that  heat  remains  stored  in  the  regenerator  until 
employed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  next  stroke. 

By  thus  storing  and  restoring  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  the 
alternate  lowering  and  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
effected  without  the  expenditure  for  that  purpose  of  any  heat  from 
the  furnace,  except  such  as  is  required  to  supply  the  waste  of  heat 
that  occurs  in  the  regenerator;  that  waste,  according  to  experi- 
ment, being  from  one-tenth  to  one-ttventieth  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
lieat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  each  stroke; 
which  quantity  of  heat,  per  pound  of  air,  has  the  following  value 
in/oot-pound8 : — 

130-3  {r^^r^z±zf  pd v; (1.) 

in  which  I  pdv  denotes  the  area  between  one  of  the  isodiabatic 
lines  (as  A  D),  and  the  ordinates  let  fall  from  its  ends  perpendicular 
to  O  X ;  and  that  area  is  to  be  <      \^tnu^  d  i  ^^^^cording  «"*  <  -q  > 

is  the  farther  from  O  Y. 

(For  an  adiahaUc  line,  the  expression  1  becomes  =  0). 

In  the  air  engines  which  have  been  used  in  practice,  the  weight 
of  material  in  the  regenerator  appears  to  have  hem  about  forty  times 
ike  ujeight  of  the  air  passed  through  it  at  one  stroke. 

The  formulffi  for  the  relations  amongst  the  pressures,  volumes, 
and  temperatures,  for  the  expenditure  of  heat  in  expanding  the  air, 
the  energy  exerted  per  lb.  of  air  per  stroke,  and  the  efficiency,  are 
the  same  with  those  in  the  last  Article,  except  that  the  ratio, 

^  =^*  =  li -^  =  ^  •?!  (2) 

Pd      P'      ^2    r.       rj    v/ 

which  in  an  engine  without  a  regenerator  is  fixed  by  equation  4  of 

2a 


x»i 
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Article  272,  l)ocomoa  arbitraiy  in  an  ensine  with  a  regenerator. 
Heiicii  all  the  <H}uationii  of  Article  272  hold  in  the  preaent  case^ 
except  4  and  its  coiisequenceB,  viz.,  5,  G,  13,  and  14;  ing^/Mui  of 
which  we  Imvo  Himply  the  n^latioiui  given  in  the  formula  2  of  the 
|)re8cnt  Article. 

The  volume  Hwept  through  by  the  piston  per  pound  of  air  at  eBch 
stroke  ciinnot  bi>  less  than  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and 
leaflt  volumes  of  the  air,  und  may  be  greater  to  an  extent  depending 
on  the  stnicture  and  mode  of  working  of  the  particular  engine. 

Particular  cases  of  tliat  structure  and  mode  of  working  will  be 
considered  in  subsequent  Articles ;  meanwhile  the  diagrams  of 
energy  of  two  of  the  more  important  cases  are  presented  at  one 
view  in  ^g,  103. 

In  that  figure,  A  B  A'  R  is  the  isothermal  line  of  the  hi^^ 
limit  of  temperature,  and  ly  C  D  C  that  of  the  lower.     AD^BQ, 


Fig.  103. 

are  a  pair  of  adiabatic  curves,  so  that  A  B  C  D  is  a  diagram  for  the 
case  already  considered  in  Article  272.  D  A',  CB',  are  a  pair  of 
straight  lines,  each  corresponding  to  a  constant  pressure ;  so  tbat 
A'  B'  C  D  is  the  diagram  of  an  engine  in  which  the  changes  of 
temperature  take  place  at  constant  pressures.  A  ly,  B  C,  are  ft 
pair  of  straight  lines,  each  corresponding  to  a  constant  volume;  so 
that  A  B  C  D'  is  the  diagram  of  an  engine  in  which  the  ohanges  d 
temperature  take  place  at  constant  volumes. 

274.     Tewpemtwre    Chaaged    at    CwMtaat  -Ihwiiii— iMiJfMifli 

Bngiae. — ^To  illustrate  the  structure  of  engines  whose  disgriiOB 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  A'  B'  C  D  in  fig.  103^  a  sfcetick 
of  the  principal  parts  of  Captain  Ericsson's  air  engine  (as  need 
about  the  year  1852)  is  given  in  ^g.  104,  which  is  a  vertical  sectu)D 
of  a  single  acting  land  engine  of  that  kiiid. 
B  is  the  working  c^linder^  placed  over  the  fitmaoe  H.    Ho^ 
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cylinder  consists  of  two  parts;  the  uppet  part,  accurately  turned, 
in  which  the  piston  works,  and  the  lower  part,  loss  accuiately 
m&de,  fiad  of  somewhat  larger 
diameter,  in  which  the  air  re- 
ceives heat  from  the  funiBee. 

A  is  the  piston  of  that  cylin- 
der, consisting  of  two  parts.  The 
Tipper  part  is  accurately  fitted, 
and  provided  with  metallic  pack 
ing,  so  as  to  work  air  tight  m  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  Thf 
lower  part  is  made  of  the  la  q 
shape  with  the  lower  part  ot  th 
cylinder,  but  of  less  dimecsionq 
BO  as  nearly  to  fit  the  cylinder 
but  without  touching  it  This 
lower  part  is  hollow,  and  ia 
filled  with  brick  dnat,  fragmenta 
of  fire  clay,  or  some  such  alow 
conductor  of  heat  The  object 
of  heat  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  and  especially 
to  the  packing,  in  order  that  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  cyKnder 
and  packing  may  be  kept  cool.  The  cover  of  the  cylinder  B  has 
holes  in  it  marked  a,  to  admit  the  external  air  to  the  space  above 
the  piston. 

D  is  the  compressing  pump,  being  a  cylinder  standing  on  the 
cover  of  the  working  cylinder.  C  is  the  piston  of  the  comprefising 
pump,  connected  with  the  piston  A  by  three  or  by  four  piston  rods, 
of  which  two  are  shown,  and  marked  d.  The  space  below  the 
piston  C,  and  above  the  piston  A,  forms  one  continuous  cavity, 
communicating  freely  with  the  external  air  through  the  holes  a. 
E  is  the  upper  piston  rod,  by  which  the  pistons  G  and  A  are  con- 
nected with  the  mechanism.  That  rod  traverses  a  stuffing  box  in 
the  cover  of  the  compressing  pump. 

The  compression  of  the  air  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
compressing  pump.  The  air  enters  through  the  admission  clack  c, 
is  next  compressed,  and  is  then  forced  through  the  discharge  dack  e 
into  a  receiver  or  magazine  of  compressed  air,  F. 

G  is  the  regenerator,  being  a  box  containing  several  layers  of 
wire  gauze,  which  are  traversed  by  the  air  when  it  enters  and  leaves 
the  working  cylinder. 

b  ia  the  induction  valve,  and/  the  eduction  valve,  both  worked 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  engine.  When  b  ia  opened,  air  is  admit- 
ted from  the  receiver  F  through  the  regenerator  into  the  cylinder, 
uid  lifts  the  piston  A.    A&tx  a  portion  <^  the  stroke  has  been  per- 
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furmcil,  b  is  shut,  and  the  admission  of  air  cut  off;  the  remainder 
of  the  struke  of  the  piston  A  is  performed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
air.  During  the  return  stroke,  the  eduction  valve /is  kept  op^ 
and  the  air  driven  out  through  the  regenerator,  and  through  the 
exhaust  pipe  g,  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  ratio  of  the  sizes  of  the  compressing  pomp,  and  of  the  work- 
ing cylinder,  ought  to  be  that  of  the  absolute  temperatures  of 
receiving  and  rejecting  heat;  that  is, 

compressing  pump  _  Tj  .  . 

working  cylinder       r^ ^  *' 

As  the  lengths  of  their  strokes  are  the  same,  the  above  ratio  is 
that  of  tlie  areas  of  their  pistons. 

Keferring  back  to  fig.  103  in  the  last  Article,  the  diagram 
A'  B'  C  D  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  action  of  one  lb.  of  air 
during  one  stroke  in  tliis  engine,  when  the  conditions  of  maximum 
efficiency  between  given  limits  of  temperature  are  fulfilled.  Pro- 
duce A'B  to  E,  and  B'C  to  F.  Then  ED  CF  is  the  diagram  of 
the  compressing  pump,  and  E  A'  K  F  the  diagram  of  the  working 
cylinder.  F  C  represents  the  admission  of  the  air  from  the  atmo- 
sphere into  the  compressing  pump  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  |?«; 
C  D  its  compression  in  that  pump  at  the  constant  al^lute  tem- 
perature r^y  until  its  pressure  is  raised  to  p^y  the  heat  produced  by 
the  compression  being  dissipated  by  conduction,  or  taken  away  bj 
some  refrigerating  apparatus.  Owing  to  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture required  in  order  to  cause  this  heat  to  be  given  out  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  produced,  r^  is  always  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
external  air,  but  to  what  extent  is  uncertain. 

D  E  represents  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  compressiiig 
pump  into  the  receiver. 

E  A',  the  admission  of  the  air  into  the  working  cylinder,  when, 
by  its  passage  through  the  regenerator,  its  absolute  temperature  is 
raised  to  r^,  and  its  volume  increased  from  v^  to  r^. 

In  order  that  the  operations  represented  by  D  E  and  E  A'  may 
be  performed  without  any  sensible  falling  off  in  the  pressure,  the 
engine  ought  to  be  triple,  or  still  better,  qwxdrwple  (like  that  which 
was  tried  in  the  steamer  "  Ericsson"),  consisting,  in  the  latter  case, 
of  a  set  of  four  cylinders,  each  with  its  own  compressing  pump,  all 
driving  the  same  shaft,  and  communicating  with  the  same  receiver, 
and  making  their  strokes  in  succession  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of 
a  revolution.  This  arrangement  is  desirable  also  in  order  to  obtain 
steady  motion. 

A'  B'  represents  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  working  cylinder 
after  its  admissiou  is  cut  off,  at  the  constant  absolute  temperature 
rp  until  the  pTeaauro  retvuna  V>  >i)!cL<^  ^^Asvc^i^heric  pressure.    The  heii 
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required  for  this  expansion  is  supplied  by  the  furnace  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

B'  F  represents  the  final  expulsion  of  the  air,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  traverses  the  regenerator  in  the  reverse  direction,  and 
transfers  to  the  wire  gauze  a  quantity  of  heat  which  is  used  at  the 
next  stroke  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  next  mass  of  air. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  appropriate  to  this  class  of 
engines : — 

Data. 

r^,  temperature  at  which  heat  is  received  by  the  air  from  the 
furnace,  and  the  air  expanded. 

^2,  temperature  at  which  the  air  is  compressed,  and  heat  ab- 
stracted. 

Pg,  atmospheric  pressure,  if  the  engine  draws  its  air  directly 
from,  and  discharges  its  air  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
engine  just  described 

r,  ratio  of  expansion  at  constant  temperature. 

Results, 

all  of  which  have  reference  to  one  stroke  of  one  pound  of  air,  pres- 
sures in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  and  volumes  in  cubic  feet — 


PresswreSf 


Pd 


^*  =  ^-       I (2.) 


VolvmeSy  t?. 


5315  T. 


2. 


P. 


(3.) 


T-  53*15  r 

r»  =  -1  V.  =  — — -^ 

••2  P* 

Vd  =-;«?«  =  -  =  -  IV 

r  r      T^ 

Thermodyncmdc  fv/Tiction,  as  in  Article  272 — 

(P»  -  (P«  =  53-15  hyp  log  r  =  122*38  com  log  r (4.) 

Expenditure  of  heat  in  expanding  the  air,  as  in  Article  272 — 

Hj  =  122*38  rj  com  log  r (5.) 

Heat  rejected  du/ring  t^i^  compression  of  the  air — 

Hg  =  122*38  rg  com  log  r (6.) 

Mechanical  energy,  as  in  Article  272 — 

U  =  122*38  (r^  -  Tg)  com  log  r (7.) 
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Efficiency y  supposing  no  hefU  wasted,  as  in  Article  272^ 

^=^^ (8-) 

Ileal  stored  and  restored  hy  regenerator ,  in  foot-lbs. — 

K,  (-1  —.}  =  183-45  (rj  -  ^ (9.) 

If,  according  to  Mr.  Siemens's  experiments,  one-ticentieth  of  this 
quantity  of  heat  is  wasted,  the  efficiency  will  be  diminished  to 

Hi  +  9-17  (n  -  ,j) ^^"-^ 

But  from  experiments  made  by  Professor  Norton,  on  the  ship 
"  Ericsson,"  it  seems  j)robable  that  the  waste  in  the  r^eneiator 
was  more  nearly  one-tenth  than  one-twentieth  of  the  heat  stoiedj 
and  in  that  case  we  have  for  the  diminished  efficiency 

Hi  +  18-35  (r^  -  Tg) ^^^  ^^ 

Volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  A,  per  pound  of  air  per 
stroke — 


=  n (11.) 


Mean  effective  pressure,  per  unit  of  area  of  the  piston  A — 
—  =/?,•  -1  ""  ^- '  hyp  log  r  =  2-3026 p,  •  IlZ-S  ^^^  j^^  r...  (12.) 
Heat  expended  per  cubic  foot  swept  tlvrough,  not  including  waste— 

XT 

— ^  =/>^  hyp  log  r  =  2-3026  p^  com  log  r. (13.) 

The  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  supposed  waste  from  the 
regenerator — 

H^  +  mKj,  (r^  -  Tq) 

=  p/2'302G  com  log  r  +  3-451  m  "—-^ (14.) 

m  is  the  fraction  which  is  wasted  of  the  whole  heat  stored  by  the 
regenerator,  being  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth. 

In  the  following  numerical  example,  the  proportion  of  the 
working  cylinder  to  the  compressing  pump,  v^  :  v^,  and  the  ratio  of 
expansion,  v^ :  1?^,= r,  are  those  of  the  air  engines  of  the  ** Ericsson;* 
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but  the  temperatures  of  receiving  and  rejecting  heat,  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  are  merely  assumed  as  probable.  The  "waste^ 
of  heat  in  the  regenerator  is  assumed  at  one-tenth. 

Data. 
T2  =  122^;  r2  =  583^-2;   ' 
Ti  =  413°-6;  T^  =  874^-8; 
p,  =  2116-4; 

r  =  1-54;  i  =  1-5. 

Results. 
Presawrea — 

p^  =  2116-4j  p^  =^a  =  3259-3. 
Volumes — 

V,  =  14*65;  Vfr  (greatest  volume)  =  21*97; 
t'^  =  9-51;  i7«  =  14-27. 
Thermodynamic  /unction — 

(Pi,-0a=  122-38  X  0-1875  =  22-95. 

Foot-lbs. 
Latent  heat  of  expansion, H^  =  874-8  x  22-95  =  20077 

183-45  x29r-6         ^^.^ 
Heat  wasted  by  regenerator, =-pv =    o34y 

Whole  heat  expended  per  lb.  of  air  per  stroke, 25426 

Heat  rejected, H2=  583-2  x  22-95       13385 

Meclianical  energy  per  lb.  air  per  stroke — 

U  =  29r-6  X  22-95        6692 

Efficiency  of  fluid,  supposing  no  heat  wasted,  J. 

Efficiency  of  fluid,  estimating  heat  wasted  as  above — 

^^  =  0-263. 
25426 

Mean  effective  pressure — 

G692 

^.  Q^  =  305  lbs.  on  the  square  foot  =  2-12  lbs.  on  the  square  inch* 
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The  air  engines  of  the  "  Ericsson  **  had  four  working  cylinders, 
each  of  14  feet  in  diameter,  so  that  the  joint  area  of  weir  pistons 
was 

I5i  X  4  =  GIG  square  feet 

The  length  of  strode  was  G  feot ;  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute  0 ;  hence,  according  to  the  above  computation  of  the  mean 
effective  pressure,  the  enei*g7  exerted  by  the  fluid  on  the  piston  ms 

305  X  61G  X  6  X  9  =  10,145,520  foot-lbs.  per  minute; 
or  307  indicated  horse-power. 

In  Professor  Norton's  report,  the  indicated  horse-power  )  «wwv 
of  those  engines  is  stated  to  have  been j 

Difference, 7 


Volume  to  be  swept  through  by  the  working  pistons  per  indieoUed 
horse-power — 

^^y    =108  cubic  feet  per  minute; 

by  the  compressing  pistons,  72  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

These  results  show  the  excessive  bulk  of  the  air  engines  of  the 
"Ericsson"  in  proportion  to  their  power;  being  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  use  for  marine  propulsion. 

According  to  Professor  Norton,  the  quantity  of  fuel  (anthracite) 
consumed  in  those  engines  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  was 

1-87  lb. 

This  gives,  for  the  duiy  of  one  lb.  of  anthracite, 

1,980,000 


1-87 


=  1,059,000  foot-lbs. 


A  probable  estimate  of  the  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  the 
anthracite  used  is  14  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212°, 
which  gives  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  total  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  1  lb.  of  the  fuel 

10,440,000  foot-lbs. 

Hence  the  resultant  efficiency  of  the  furnace  and  fluid  appears  to 
have  been 

1,059,000 


10,440,000 


=  01014. 


The  probable  efficiency  of  the  fluid  has  already  been  computed  to 
have  been  0*263;  hence  the  probable  efficiency  of  the  furnace  was 
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0-1014 


0-263 


==0*4  nearly; 


being  about  equal  to  the  lowest  efficiency  of  steam  boiler  furnaces. 
The  heating  surface  in  the  engines  of  the  "  Ericsson  "  consisted 
simply  of  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders,  and  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  about  700  square  feet.  The  consumption  of  fuel  per 
hour  was  560  lbs.  Employing  these  data  in  equation  2  of  Article 
234,  and  making  B  =  H,  A  =  0*5  (or  taking,  in  the  table  of  page 
295,  the  efficiency  corresponding  to  S  -r-  F  =  1  -25),  we  find  for  the 
efficiency  of  a  steam  hoUer  furnace  having  the  same  area  of  heating 
surface^  and  burning  fuel  at  the  same  rate, 

0-71. 

The  difference  between  this  and  0-4  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  inferiority  of  air  to  boiling  water,  as  a  medium  for  the  con- 
vection oflieaJt, 

It  appears  firom  the  preceding  calculations,  that  notwithstanding 
the  low  efficiency  of  the  furnace  in  Ericsson's  air  engine,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  fluid  was  so  great  as  te  give  a  resultant  efficiency 
superior  te  that  of  almost  all  steam  engines  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments  referred  to. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  engine  compared 
with  its  power,  might  be,  and  probably  has  been  already,  obviated 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  making  the  engine  draw  its  supply  of  air 
fix)m,  and  deliver  the  aii*  from  the  eduction  valve  /  into,  a  second 
receiver  containing  compressed  air  at  a  lower  pressure  than  that  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  F.  In  this  case,  jp,  =/?»  would  denote  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  second  receiver,  exceeding  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  in  an  arbitrary  ratio ;  p^=:pa=:r  /?„  as  before, 
would  denote  the  pressure  in  the  first  receiver  F;  and  the  mean 
effective  pressure  would  be  increased,  and  the  space  to  be  swept 
through  by  the  piston  per  horse-power  per  minute,  and  conse- 
quently the  bulk  of  the  engine,  would  be  diminished,  in  the  ratio 
ofp,  to  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  engine,  as  thus  altered,  would  require  to  be  provided  with  a 
small  compressing  feed  pump,  to  draw  from  the  atmosphere  and 
force  into  the  second  receiver  enough  of  air  to  supply  the  loss  by 
leakage. 

A  refrigerator,  consisting  of  tubes  with  a  current  of  cold  water 
forced  through  them,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  would  be  needed, 
in  order  to  abstract  from  the  air  passing  from  the  regenerator  to 
the  second  receiver,  the  heat  which  the  regenerator  fails  to  abstract 
from  it,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  its  action ;  being  in  fact> 
the  waste  heat  of  the  regenerator  already  referred  to. 


2G'2  CTEAU  AKD  OTHEB  HUT  ESOtHSL 

It  ii)i;;ht  also  In-  iiiTcttKury  to  surround  th«  oomprcBsing  pnmp  D 
vith  e,  cntiing  ci>ut4iining  ii  ctim'nt  of  cold  water,  to  abstract  tht 
licat  {)rodiict'(I  tiy  the  couipniiBiou  of  the  air ;  becaiue,  owing  to 
tliu  dimiuiiilicd  hizc  of  tliitt  cylinder,  the  ubatractdon  of  tiie  lieat  bf 
itiiiins  of  ito  contitct  with  the  external  air  might  not  be  aufficioit^ 
rejiid 

Some  mcaiiti  would  have  to  be  adopted  to  augment  the  beatii^ 
Kurlaco  cx]Ki«;d  to  tli«  furnace  by  the  working  cylinder,  witlioirt 
iitcoDvenieutly  incn'tuiiiig  tlin  nimce  occupied  by  the  en^ns.  A 
contrivuiicu  jircijiosed  for  tlutt  purpose  will  be  described  at  the  aid 
of  the  next  Article. 

275.  Teaipcraure  ChaagMI  at  CTcBatui  TsloBe — SHrilB^  T»il«i 
~-Ttmrltw    am    RoaklM-a    Air    Healer.— la    fig.    103,    Article  373, 

A  B  CD"  represents  the  diagmm  of  a.  perfect  engine  of  the  claw 
now  under  consideration.  A  BrepreBralt 
the  expansion  of  the  air  at  the  constant 
absolute  temperature  r^;  B  C,  the  lower- 
ing temperature  of  the  air  by  trangmiwdon 
,  through  a  regenerator,  at  the  conitut 
volume  Vi,=:v,;  C  D',  the  (xnopreamon  li 
the  air,  at  the  constant  abeolTite  tempera- 
ture r^;  D' A,  the  raising  the  temperiton 
of  the  air,  at  the  constant  -volume  V4  =  t. 


Thia  mode  of  regulating  the  operstioni 
^  undergone  by  the  air  is  suitable  for  tat 

iig.  100.  engine  in  wluch  the  same  individual  nu» 

of  air  is  kept  constantly  confined  within  an  enclosed  space  w 
variable  volume :  an  arrangement  favourable  to  compactness  ta 
the  air  can  be  used  at  any  pressure  conaiatent  with  safety.  Tb 
ehow  the  general  nature  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  whach  ft* 
*ur  is  so  treated,  fig.  105  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  principd 
pai-ta  of  the  air  engine  invented  by  Dr.  Bobert  Stirling,  wri 
improved  by  Mt.  James  Stirling.  DCABACD  is  the  air 
receiver,  or  heating  and  cooling  vessel ;  G  is  tie  cylinder,  with  it> 
piston  Bl  The  receiver  and  cylinder  communicate  fi«ely  thiDUgo 
the  nozzle  F,  which  is  at  all  times  open  while  the  engine  -workB. 

Within  the  receiver  is  an  inner  receiver  or  lining  of  a  similar 
figure,  so  far  as  it  extends,  viz.,  from  B  to  C  C.  The  hemispheiical 
bottom  of  this  lining  is  pierced  with  many  small  holes,  and  tiw 
^lace  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  outer  receiver  ia  vacant 
X!rom  A  A  up  to  C  C,  the  annular  space  between  the  outer  recedvff 
■and  its  lining  contains  the  i-egenerator;  being  a  grating  compoew 
of  a  series  of  thin  vertical  oblong  strips  of  metal  or  glasE^  wiA 
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narrow  passages  between  them.  Tlie  inner  surface  of  the  cylin- 
drical part  of  the  lining,  from  A  A  up  to  C  C,  is  turned,  and  the 
plunger  E  moves  verticadly  up  and  down  within  itj  fitting  easily, 
so  as  to  leave  the  least  space  possible  without  causing  perceptible 
friction.  This  plunger  is  hollow,  and  filled  with  brick  dust,  or 
some  such  slow  conductor  of  heat. 

The  space  from  C  C  to  D  D  between  the  barrel  of  the  receiver 
and  the  concave  part  of  its  cover,  and  above  the  upper  edge  of  the 
lining,  contains  the  " refrigeratory*  which  consists  of  a  horizontal 
coil  of  fine  copper  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is 
forced  by  a  pump,  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

There  is  an  air  compressing  pump,  not  shown,  which  forces  into 
the  nozzle  F  enough  of  air  to  supply  the  loss  by  leakage. 

The  hemispherical  bottom  A  B  A  of  the  receiver  forms  the  heat- 
ing surface  which  is  exposed  to  the  furnace. 

The  effect  of  the  alternate  motion  of  the  plunger  E  up  and  doivn 
is  to  transfer  a  certain  mass  of  air,  which  may  be  called  the  working 
ai/r,  alternately  to  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  receiver,  by 
making  it  pass  up  and  down  through  the  regenerator  between  A  A 
and  C  C.  The  perforated  hemispherical  lining  of  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver  causes  a  diffusion  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  air  as  it 
passes  into  the  lower  end  of  the  receiver,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
convection  of  heat  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  undergo 
the  expansion  represented  by  AB  in  fig.  103;  during  which 
expansion  it  liffcs  the  piston  H.  The  descent  of  the  plunger  causes 
the  air  to  return  through  the  regenerator  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
receiver.  It  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  corresponding  to 
the  range  of  temperature  r^  —  v^  stored  in  the  plates  of  the  regen- 
erator. The  remainder  of  that  heat  (being  the  heat  wasted  by  the 
imperfect  action  of  the  regenerator)  is  abstracted  by  the  refrigerator, 
which  also  abstracts  the  heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  the 
air  when  the  piston  H  descends.  The  heat  stored  in  the  regenera- 
tor serves  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air,  .when,  by  the  lifting 
of  the  plunger  E,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  receiver. 

The  mechanism  for  moving  the  plunger  E  is  so  adjusted,  that 
the  up  stroke  of  that  plunger  takes  place  when  the  piston  H  is  at 
or  near  the  beginning  of  its  forward  stroke,  and  the  down  stroke  of 
the  plunger  when  the  piston  H  is  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  its 
back  stroke. 

The  diagram  represents  a  single  acting  engine.  In  a  double 
acting  engine,  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  G-  is  connected  with 
another  air  receiver  similar  to  that  shown,  and  the  plungers  of  the 
two  receivers  are  made  to  move  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other. 

Besides  the  working  air,  there  is  obviously  a  mass  of  air  which 
does  not  pass  up  and  down  through  the  regenerator,  but  merely 
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I  Kisses  into  and  out  of  the  cylinder  0  and  nozzle  F.  This  mass  of 
Hir  n'lniiinA  always  nearly  at  the  lower  absolute  temperatoze  ^p 
and  is  not  the  means  of  transforming  heat  to  mechanical  enetgjr, 
but  merely  uf  transmitting  pressure  and  motion  between  the  work- 
ing air  and  the  piston.  The  piston  and  cylinder  being  always  oool, 
van  Xm  lubriaited  with  oil  without  the  risk  of  d^ecompoeing  it;  and 
the  piston  n)d  can  be  made  to  work  through  a  leather  collar.  (For 
dotails  res|HH;ting  this  engine,  see  Proceedings  of  the  ItuUMian  qf 
Civil  EngineerSy  1854.) 

Tlie  general  theory  of  the  action  of  a  mass  of  elastic  fluid  in  a 
heat  engine  as  a  cushion  between  the  working  fluid  and  the  piston, 
has  aln*ady  been  given  in  Article  262.  The  application  of  that 
theory  to  the  present  case  is  shown  in  fig.  106. 

Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  real  diagram 
of  one  lb.  of  the  working  mass  of 

air,  so  that  P  B  =  Q  C  =  v»=:v«re- 

presents  its  greatest  volume  in  cubic 
feet  per  lb.  This  represents  the 
space  below  the  plunger  of  the  re- 
ceiver when  it  is  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke.  Add  a  space  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  air  contained  in  tiie 
Fig.  106.  p^^  -p^  ^  ^Yie  clearance  below  the 

])iston  H,  in  the  spaces  between  the  coils  of  the  refrigerating  tabe, 
and  in  those  of  the  ui)per  half  of  the  regenerator;  the  sum  will  be 
the  whole  space  filled  with  air  when  the  piston  H  is  at  the  end  of 
its  back  stroke  and  beginning  of  its  forward  stroke.     Through  A 

draw  N I  parallel  to  OX  to  represent  that  space;  then  A I  repre- 
sents the  volume  of  the  ciishion  air  when  it  is  under  the  greatest 

pressure.  Make  N  E  =  A  I,  and  make  E  F  H  G  an  isothermal 
curve ;  that  is,  a  common  hyperbola,  the  product  of  whose  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates  ONxNE,  OPxPF,  <kc.,is  constant.  Draw 
PB  F,  RD  H,  Q  C  G,  parallel  to  O  X,  and  make  BK  =  PF, 

D  M  =  R  H,  C  L  =  Q  G;  then  K,  L,  M,  and  the  point  I  formerly 
found,  will  be  the  comers  of  the  actxud  diagram  of  the  cylinder; 
and  any  number  of  intermediate  points  in  that  diagram  can  be 
found  in  a  similar  manner.  The  volume  to  be  spjept  through  by  ih 
piston  per  pound  of  air  per  stroke  is  represented  by 

QL-NI 

The  totio  of  the  weight  of  the  cushion  air  to  the  weight  of  the 
working  air,  being  that  of  the  volumes  of  those  masses  of  air  at  the 
same  temperature,  is 

Q  G  -  QC. 
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The  algebraical  expression  of  thesie  principles  will  be  given  after 
the  formulae  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fluid. 

The  actual  indicator  diagram  described  by  Stirling's  air  engine 
was  an  oval,  resembling  the  figure  I  K  L  M  with  the  comers 
rounded  off.  This  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact,  that  the 
operations  actually  performed  on  the  working  air,  are  only  approxi- 
mately represented  by  the  figure  A  B  C  D,  the  heating  and  cooling 
not  taking  place  exactly  at  constant  volumes,  nor  the  expansion 
and  compression  exactly  at  constant  temperatures,  and  partly  to 
the  inertia  of  the  piston  and  other  moving  parts  of  the  indicator. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  appropriate  to  the  class  of  engine 
now  imder  consideration : — 

Data. 

rj,  absolute  temperature  of  receiving  heat,  and  expanding  the 
working  air. 

«•£,  absolute  temperature  of  compressing  the  working  air,  and 
rejecting  heat. 

p^,  greatest  pressure. 

r,  ratio  of  expansion. 

q,  ratio  of  volimie  of  clearance  and  passages  to  greatest  volume 
of  working  air. 

In  fig.  106,  2J  =  1  +  y. 

Results, 
per  lb.  of  working  air  per  stroke — 

Fressures —  p^  =  ^ ; 


r 


.(1.) 


Volumes  of  one  lb.  of  working  air — 

53-15  r 
v^=zva=z — - — 1;  v^=:v,  =  rv^ (2.) 

Pa 

Thermodyn^amic  function — 

f J  -  f^  =  53-15  hyp  log  r  =  122-38  com  log  r (3.) 

Expenditure  ofheaJt  in  expanding  the  air — 

Hi  =  122-38  r^  com  log  r (4.) 


SGG 
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I 


Vt'uitte  JimU  of  regenerator — 

mK,(ri-«'j) 

(m  =  from  iV  to  ,V?  K.  =  130-3). 
Jlcat  rejected  during  tlie  compreesion  of  the  air — 

Ho  =  122-38  •  Tg  •  com  log  n... 
Mecltaniccd  energy — 

XJ=  122-38  (r^-Tg) com logr... 
Efficiency y  if  m  ^  iV  nearly — 

TJ 


.(5.) 


.(6.) 


.(7.) 


.(&) 


Hi+13K-r,) 

The  following  formulsa  have  reference  to  the  volume  of  the 
cushion  air,  and  of  the  whole  air,  working  air  and  cushion  air 
together,  />er  Ih,  of  working  air;  and  the  small  letters  affixed  to  tiw 
letter  v  i-cfer  to  the  points  marked  with  the  corresponding  capital 
letters  in  ^g.  106 : — 


Least  total  volume  of  air — 

t?,  =  (l  +  g)i?. 

Vohinies  of  cushion  air — 

r.  =  t?,-i7«  =  v,[(l  +  gr)r— 1}; 
Vy=:rv,; 


(9.) 


V. 


i;»=^jr,  =  r-J  v.=  ^v.{{l  +  q)r -I}. 


(10.) 


(11.) 


2  '2 

Total  volv/mes — 

t?i    =    r,    +   Vg 

-=..{(l+,)r.i-^+l}. 

Eatio  ofcusldon  air  to  working  air — 

^  =  l^{(l+,)r-l} (li) 

YdujnA  swe^t  ihrov^h  by  the  piston  per  lb.  of  air  per  sti-oke— 
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.._.,  =  ..{  (,_l)^x+,(.^._l)} (13.) 

Mea/a  effective  'pressure — 


""       (U.) 


V;— V, 


The  quantities  taken  as  data  in  the  preceding  set  of  fommlsB  are 
those  which  would  probably  be  given  for  a  proposed  engine.  In 
the  case  of  an  existing  engine,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed engine  also,  the  ratio  of  expansion  r  may  at  first  be  unknown; 
and  instead  of  it  these  may  be  given,  the  proportion  of  the  space 
swept  through  by  the  piston  to  the  space  swept  through  by  the 
plunger,  viz., 


'0. 


In   this  case,  the  following  formula,  deduced  from  equation  13, 
serves  to  determine  the  ratio  of  expansion : — 

'=m{?(^'+«)+'}^ <«■> 

which  having  been  found,  all  the  formulae  can  be  used  as  already 
given. 

In  the  following  numerical  example,  the  data  are  taken  from  the 
account  by  Mr.  James  Stirling,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  InstitviioTi 
of  Civil  Engineers,  for  1845,  of  an  air  engine  which  worked  for 
several  years  at  the  Dundee  foundry ; — 

Data. 

Ti  =  6d0°j  rj  =  llir-2. 

T2r=150°j  ^2  =  611-2. 

p^  =  240  X  144  =  34,560. 

q,  roughly  estimated  at  0*05. 

Vl-Vj  _  1 

Kesults. 
r  =  jl_  1 0-55  (0-5  +  0-05)  +  1 1  =  1-24. 

p»  =  27870;  p.  =  15330;  p^  =  19000. 
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r.  =  r^  =  1-709 ;  r*  =  v«  =  21 19. 
f»  -  f.  =  122-38  X  0-09517  =  11-647. 

T^itent  heat  of  eximiuuon, H^  =  11*647  x  1111*2  =  12942 

AVaste  Lout  of  rt'gonerator, 13  x  500=   6500 

Whole  lituit  cxi>eiulod  per  lb.  of  air  per  stroke,. 19442 

llojectetl  hoat, Ho  =  11-647  x  611-2        7119 

Mechanical  energy  per  lb.  air  per  stroke^ 

U  =  11-647x500=  5823 

Efficiency  offiuid—         Tyiia  =  ^'^' 

Volume  swept  by  piston  per  lb.  of  air  per  stroke — 
r, -r,  =  2-119  -j-  2  =  1-06  cubic  feet. 
Mean  effective  pressure — 

=  T,.^  =  5437  lbs.  on  the  square  foot 

Vi  —  Vi        1  'OG  * 

^  37*75  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

The  engine  to  which  these  calculations  refer  was  double  adangf 
with  a  cylinder  of  16  inches  diameter,  and  4  feet  length  of  stroke, 
making  28  revolutions  per  minute. 

Hence,        area  of  piston  =  200  square  inches;  and 

Energy  exerted  by  air  on  piston  per  minute,  as  found  by  calcula- 
tion— 

=  37-75  X  200  X  4  X  28  X  2  =  1,691,200  foot-lba 

The  work  actually  performed  against  a  friction 

brake  dynamometer  per  minute  was, i ,  500,000 

And  the  work  performed  against  the  friction  of 
the  engine  when  unloaded,  having  been  found 
to  be  one-ninth  of  the  useful  work,  or. •  •        1 66fi6l 

The  energy  exerted  by  the  air  on  the  piston  per 
minute  is  found  from  the  experiments  to  have 
been 1,666,667 

The  difference  between  theory  and  expei-iment,....  24,533 

is  practically  unimportant. 
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The  work  expended  on  the  friction  of  the  engine  is  estimated  at 
one- tenth  of  the  whole  energy  exerted  by  the  air;  because  it  was 
found  that  when  the  receivers  were  charged  with  air  at  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  ordinary  working  density,  the  power  of  the  engine  was 
just  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  move  unloaded. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  between  theory  and  experiment, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  heat  abstracted  by  the  refrigerating  appara- 
tus : — 

By  theory,  the  efficiency  of  the  fluid  in  the  engine  is  found  to 
have  been  0*3;  that  is,  three-tenths  of  the  whole  heat  received  by 
the  fluid  were  converted  into  mechanical  energy,  leaving  seven- 
tenths  to  be  abstracted  by  the  refrigerator.  Therefore,  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  refrigerator  exceeded  the  heat  converted  into 
mechanical  energy  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  3.  The  mechanical  energy 
exerted  by  the  fluid  was  1,691,200  foot-lbs.  per  minute.  Therefore, 
the  heat  abstracted  by  the  refrigerator  per  minute  was 

1,691,200  X  ~=  3,946,600  foot-lbs, 

Mr.  Stirling  states,  that  the  quantity  of 
water  passed  through  the  refrigerator 
was  4  cubic  feet;  that  is,  250  lbs.  per 
minute,  and  that  its  temperature  was 
raised  from  16°  to  18°  by  the  heat  which 
it  abstracted.  Take  17°  as  the  average 
elevation  of  its  temperature;  then,  as  the 
dynamical  specific  heat  of  water  is  772 
foot-lbs.,  we  have,  for  the  heat  abstracted 
by  this  quantity  of  water,  250  x  17  x  722  :=  3,281,000       „ 

Difference 665,000 

or  about  one-sixth  of  the  greater  quantity. 

This  difference  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  part 
of  the  heat  abstracted  from  the  working  air  must  have  been  con- 
ducted through  the  covers  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  sides  of 
the  receivers  to  the  external  air,  without  affecting  the  water  in  the 
coils  of  tube.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  waste  of  heat  through 
imperfect  action  of  the  regenerator  may  have  been  over-estimated 
in  the  theoretical  calculation. 

The  energy  exerted  by  the  fluid  in.  an  hour  was 

1,666,667  X  60  =  100,000,000  foot-lbs. 

The  fuel  consumed  in  12  hours  was  1000  lbs.,  or  83*3  lbs.  per 
hour,  so  that  the  indicated  duty  of  one  lb,  of  coal  was 

2b 
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100.000,000 
S3  3 


=  1,200,000  foot-lbs. 


Mr.  Stirling  vciiuiidpTs  tho  coal  employed  to  liave  been  of  abont 
lhree-foiirtk«  of  tho  rvaiwrativo  power  of  Newcastle  cooL  Assum- 
in;;,  tlicrcfon-,  the  totiil  li<-iit  of  combuBtion  of  one  lb.  of  the  coal  to 
liavc  been 

0,000,000  fooUbs., 

we  liuJ  fur  the  retuUant  efficiency  of  the  furnace  aud  fluid, 
1200,000        ,33^ 


The  efficiency  of  the  fluid  having  been  0*3,  it  appears  that  the 
■  ejj^eieney  o/tlte/vmace  was 

The  lienting  surface  was  about  75  square  feet.  In  a  steam  boiler 
fiii'itncp,  burning  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  this  would  have  gircn 
an  etiicicnc}'  of  about 

0-61. 

In  Stirling's  engine,   therefore,  the   efficiency  of  the  funiiM 
a{)pioik(.h(.d  mure  neaily  to  that  of  a  steam  boiler  furnace,  tliaii  in 
Ericsson's  engine,  owing  pn>- 
bably  to  the  greater  density  of 
the  air,  and  its  more  rapid  ci^ 
"      culfltion  OTer  the  bottom  of  tlie 


Fig  197 

descend  into  a  flame  chamber 


WithaTio-v 

efficiency  of  air  engines  byob- 

tammg  an  extensive  he«t>i% 

surface,  without  inconveniently 

enlargmg  their  bulk,  Mr.  Jflnw 

E,  Napier,  and  the  Author  li 

this  work,  have  proporcd  tii« 

heating  apparatus  shown iii% 

107       That  figure  repnamti 

tbo  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  tic 

■   leceiver,    consisting   of  a  fli' 

>■  tube  plate,  from  which  sevwil 

tubes,  open  at  the  upper  ai, 

and  closed  at  the  Xowec  eiA 

P  la  the  lower  md  of  a  plmifpt 
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corresponding  to  that  marked  E  in  fig.  105.  In  fig.  107,  the 
regenerator  occupies  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the  centre  of  that 
plunger;  but  it  might,  if  convenient,  occupy  an  annular  space 
surrounding  the  plunger,  as  in  ^g,  105. 

S  is  a  second,  or  lower  plunger,  consisting  of  a  perforated  plate, 
from  which  cylindrical  rods  descend  into  the  tubes,  and  nearly  fit 
them.  When  the  lower  plunger  is  depressed,  the  rods  nearly  fill 
the  tubes,  and  the  heat  transmitted  from  the  furnace  accumulates 
in  the  metal  of  the  tubes  and  rods.  When  the  lower  plunger  is 
raised,  part  of  the  air  descends  into  the  tubes,  and  is  heated  by 
contact  with  them  and  with  the  rods,  and  part  remains  in  the  large 
cylindrical  part  of  the  receiver,  and  is  heated  by  contact  with  the 
upper  ends  of  the  rods.  This  apparatus  has  been  found  to  heat  the 
air  rapidly;  but  its  efficiency  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  any 
exact  experiment. 

276.   Heat  Recelred  and  Rejected  at  Coaataat  PreMnres — JTonle's 

Engine. — In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Joule,  with  a  supplement  by  Professor 
William  Thomson,  in  the  Philosophical  Trcmsactions  for  1851,  it  is 
proposed  to  use  an  air  engine  in  which  the  regenerator  and  refri- 
gerator are  dispensed  with;  so  that  the  air  shall  receive  and  reject 
heat,  not  at  a  pair  of  constant  temperatures,  but  at  a  pair  of  con- 
stant pressures. 

This  proposed  engine  would  consist  essentially  of  three  parts — a 
compressing  pump,  a  heating  vessel  (being  a  set  of  tubes  ti-aversing 
a  furnace),  and  a  working  cylinder.  The  compressing  pump 
and  working  cylinder  would  be  clothed  with  non-conducting 
materials. 

The  compressing  pump  would  draw  air  from  the  atmosphere, 
compress  it  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  force  it  into  one  end  of 
the  heating  vessel,  at  a  temperature  elevated  above  the  atmospherio 
temperature  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  compression.  In 
the  heating  vessel,  the  air  would  have  its  temperature  further 
raised,  and  its  volume  expanded,  at  constant  pressure,  by  the  heat 
received  from  the  furnace.  From  the  farther  end  of  the  heating 
vessel,  the  air  would  pass  through  an  induction  valve  into  the 
working  cylinder,  driving  the  piston  through  a  certain  part  of  a 
stroke.  The  valve  being  closed,  and  the  admission  of  air  cut  ofi*, 
the  piston  would  be  driven  through  the  remainder  of  its  stroke  by 
the  expansion  of  the  air  down  to  the  atmospheric  pressure;  and 
during  that  expansion,  the  temperature  would  fall  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  air  would  then  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere 
at  a  temperature  exceeding  the  atmospheric  temperature,  the 
heat  due  to  the  excess  of  temperature  being  rejected  along  with 
the  air. 

In  fig.  108,  A  B  C  D  A  represents  the  diagramr  of  energy  of  sudnill 
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an  ongine,  being  found  by  taking  away  E  A  D  F  E,  the  diagnm 
of  the  compresfung  pump,  from  £  B  C  F  Ej,  the  diagram  of  the 
working  cylinder. 

The  straight  lino  F  D  represents  the  volume  v^  of  one  lb.  of  air, 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  p^  and 
absolute  tomi>erature  r^ 

D  A,  a  portion  of  an  adiabatic 
curve,  represents  the  compes- 
sion  of  that  air,  until  it  attains 
the  pressure,  volume,  and  tem- 
perature, /?.,  v.,  T^ 

The  sti'aight  line  E  A  repre- 
r  sents  the  volume  «.  of  the  com- 
fig  108.  pressed  air,  as  forced  into  the 

heating  vesseL 
The  stmiglit  line  E  B  represents  the  volume  v^  of  that  air  after 
it  has  traversed  the  heating  vessel,  and  as  it  enters  the  working 
cylinder  under  the  constant  pressure  p^f  and  at  the  highest  absolute 
temperature  r^ 

B  C,  a  portion  of  an  adiabatic  curve,  meeting  the  straight  line 
F  D  C  in  C,  represents  the  expansion  of  the  air  to  the  volume  % 
at  which  it  returns  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  p^  =Pdy  and  fidb  to 
a  certain  temixjrature  t^ 

C  F  represents  v^  the  volume  of  the  air  when  finally  expelled 
into  the  atmosphere. 

The  heat  received  by  each  pound  of  air  is  represented  by  the 
area  between  A  B,  and  the  indefinitely  prolonged  adiabatic  curves 
ADM,  BCK 

The  heat  rejected  with  each  pound  of  the  aii*  when  discharged  is 
represented  by  the  area  between  D  C  and  the  curves  D  M,  C  K. 

The  energy  exerted  by  each  pound  of  air  is  represented  by  the 
area  A  BCD. 

The  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinder 

per  pound  of  air  is  F  0  =  v^ :  the  volume  swept  through  by  the 

piston  of  the  pump  is  F  D  =  v^. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  proper  to  this  kind  of  engine  :— 

Data. 

Atmospheric  pressure  and  absolute  temperature,  p^,  t^ 
Batio  of  compression  and  expansion,  r. 
Highest  absolute  temperature,  t^. 
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Results, 
per  poxmd  of  air. 

AbsoliUe  tem/peraJtwres^^ 

r.=  r,r.-l  =  T,y^«».  r.  =  ^ (1.) 

Pressures — 


^408' 


Pa.  =Pb  =Pd  f^  =  Pd  r''^;   P,  =Pd' 


.(2.) 


Volumes — 


5315  T4 
Pd 


Va 


«?«~r>    Vj=t?a'  -  =  t?4- 


»    m1'4u8  ^ 


r,  =  r  r J  =  t?a  • 


.(3.) 


He(U  received — 

Hi  =  183-45  (r,  _  r^)  =  183-45  (r,  -  r^  r««8) (4  ) 

ZTea^  rejected — 

H,  =  183-45  (..  -  .,)  =  183-45  (^-  .,)  =^, ...  (5.) 

Energy  exerted — 

U  =  H,-H,  =  183-45{n(l-^)-r,(^*os_i)| 

=  Hx(l-^);.. (6.) 


Efficiency  of  fluid — 

TJ       •._  —  «..      «•!.  —  <•. 

b: 


^•a  —  fl-U  <•»  ""  *« 


1 


(7.) 


Jf  eaw  effective  pressure — 
U 


^  =  3-451^^  (r«^-l)  (l  -^r^^ (8.) 

The  following  is  a  numerical  example,  which,  however,  is  ima- 
ginary, as  no  experiments  have  been  made  on  engines  of  the  kind 
DOW  considered ; — 
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Data. 

/>j  =  211G-4;  T^  =  50^^r^  =  5lr•2; 

r=2; 

Besults. 
'^=  1-327;  ^=0-7537;  ^  =  ^. 

n-,  =  G78°-3.-.T.  =  217M;  n-.  =  770  6  .  •.  T.  =  SOQ*'^. 

;>.=;;,  =  2-654  X  2116-3  =  5617; />,=;?^^  2116-3. 

ru  =  12-84;  ^,=  6-42;  t7,  =  9-68;  r.=  19-35; 

Hi  =  183-45  X  344''-l  =  63128 

ITg  =  183-45  X  259-4  =  47583 


U  =  183-45  X  84-7   15545 

15545 
Efficiency  of  fluid,  t^^Toq  =  0*246. 

Mean  efiective  pressure — 

15545 

-,  -«^  =  802  lbs.  on  the  square  foot  =  5-57  lbs.  on  the  square  incL 

If  an  engine  of  this  class  were  made  to  work  up  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  packing  of  the  piston 
cool  by  some  such  means  as  making  ^e  lower  part  of  the  piston, 
as  in  Ericsson's  engine,  hang  considerably  below  the  packing  ring, 
its  interior  being  hollow,  and  fllled  with  a  slowly  condaotmg 
material. 

277.  Fnmacei^ilas  Knginen  —  Cayley** — <>tordon*s — Areator  4»  ^^ 

Oreev — The  greater  part  of  the  waste  of  heat  from  the  furnace 
might  be  prevented  if  it  were  practicable  to  drive  the  piston  ofan 
engine  directly  by  means  of  the  hot  gaseous  products  of  oombaa- 
tion.  An  engine  of  this  kind  was  made  and  worked  experimentally 
by  Sir  George  Cayley.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  same  parts 
with  the  air  engine  described  in  the  preceding  Article,  except  tha* 
in  the  furnace  gas  engine,  the  heating  vessel  and  the  furaaoe  are 
one;  that  is  to  say,  the  compressing  pump  draws  air  from  ito 
atmosphere,  compresses  it,  and  forces  it  into  a  strong  air-ti|^ 
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furnace,  where  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  fuel;  then  the  mixed 
hot  gas  produced  by  the  combustion  is  admitted  into  the  working 
cylinder,  where  it  drives  the  piston  through  part  of  its  stroke  at 
full  pressure,  and  through  the  remainder  by  expansion,  until  it 
falls  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  discharged.  The  furnace 
is  fed  through  a  double  valve,  which  is  so  constructed,  that  fuel  can 
be  introduced  through  it  without  permitting  the  escape  of  more 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  compressed  air. 

The  theoretical  diagram  of  such  an  engine,  and  the  formulad 
applicable  to  it,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  given  in  Article  276, 
except  that  the  furnace  gas  is  somewhat  denser  than  air.  This 
difference  may  be  allowed  for  by  conceiving,  that  all  the  formulae, 
instead  of  having  reference  to  erne  pound  of  the  gas,  have  reference 
to  80  mv/ih  of^  gas  aa  is  produced  hy  supplying  one  pound  ofcwr 
to  ihefwmciM. 

The  cylinder,  piston,  and  valves  of  this  engine,  were  found  to  be 
80  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat,  and  the  dust  from  the 
fuel,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  into  general  practical  usa 

An  engine  on  nearly  the  same  principle  was  invented  by  Mn 
Alexander  Gordon. 

Dr.  Avenier  de  la  Gr€e  has  proposed  a  kind  of  furnace-gas  engine 
in  which,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  by  mere  description,  without 
experiment,  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  dust  and  heat  may 
very  probably  be  overcome;  and  the  only  objection  will  be  that 
common  to  all  air  engines  which  draw  a  cylinderful  of  air  from 
the  atmosphere  at  each  stroke,  viz.,  the  greatness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  power. 

As  to  engines  in  which  the  air  is  heated  by  the  explosion  of 
coal-gas,  see  page  448. 

Section  5. — Of  ike  Efficiency  of  the  Fluid  in  Steam  Engines. 

278.  Theoretical  Ulagrams  ef  Steam   Kngines  In  GeaeraL — The 

sketches  which  have  already  been  given  in  fig.  17,  page  48,  and  in 
fig.  99,  page  337,  illustrate  the  general  character  of  the  diagrams 
which  indicate  the  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  of 
steam  engines. 

The  curves  actually  described  on  the  indicator  cards  of  these 
engines  present  so  many  differences  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
pressure  and  volume  of  the  steam  vary  during  its  action  on  the 
piston,  that  their  figures  cannot  be  expressed  eocactly  by  any  general 
system  of  mathematical  formulae;  especially  because  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  separate  those 
irregularities  in  diatoms  which  arise  from  real  fluctuations  in  the 
pressure  of  the  steam^  from  those  which  arise  from  the  friction  and 
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inertia  of  tho  moving  parts  of  the  indicator.  Some  of  those  irregn- 
laritios  will  be  more  jiarticularly  described  in  a  subfieqaent 
Article. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  {MMsible  to  compute  from  theoretical 
principles  tho  power  and  efficiency  of  the  fluid  in  steam  engines^ 
a  figure  is  assumed  for  the  diagram,  approximating  to  the  real 

figure,  but  more  simple  (see  fig.  109).  In  that  figure,  A  B  lepre- 
sents  tho  volume  of  a  certain  mass  of  steam,  when  admitted  into 
the  cylinder,  so  as  to  drive  the  piston  through  a  space  equal  to  that 
volume.  Tho  Jirst  assumption  by  which  the  diagram  is  simplified 
is,  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  remains  constant  during  ite 

admission,  so  that  A  B  is  a  stnii^t 
line  parallel  to  0  X,  and  the  constant 

pressure  is  represented  by  O  A  =  GR 
The  curve  B  C  represents  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam  after  its  adnus- 
sion  is  cut  ofL  In  actual  diagrams, 
this  curve  presents  a  great  varieiy  of 
figures,  depending  upon  the  com- 
munication of  heat  to  and  fix>m  tiie 
steam,  and  other  causes,  and  almost 
always  contains  undulations,  which 
probably  arise  partly  from  vibrations  in  the  mass  of  steam  itself 
and  pai-tly  from  oscillations  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  indicator 
piston.  The  second  asswmption  consists  in  assigning  to  the  dure 
B  C  one  or  other  of  two  definite  figures,  according  to  the  following 
suppositions : —  ' 

I.  When  the  cylinder  is  either  exposed,  or  simply  cased  in 
slowly  conducting  materials,  such  as  felt  and  wood,  the  steam  is 
assumed  to  expand  without  receiving  or  giving  out  heat;  so  that 
B  C  is  an  adiahatic  curve,  whose  form  will  be  explained  in  Aiticle 
281. 

II.  When  between  the  slow  conducting  casing  and  the  cylinder, 
there  is  an  iron  casing  or  outer  cylinder  called  the  "  steam  jacket," 
supplied  with  steam  from  the  boiler,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  heat 
communicated  by  means  of  that  jacket  to  the  steam  expanding  in 
the  cylinder,  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  practically  appreciate 
part  of  it  from  becoming  liquid ;  so  that  B  C  is  part  of  a  curve 
whose  co-ordinates  represent  the  pressures  and  the  volumes  cl  a 
given  weight  of  steam  of  saturation. 

These  two  suppositions  have  reference  to  engines  in  which  tho 
steam  is  not  '^  superheated;"  that  is,  raised  to  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  con*esponding  to  its  pressure.  The  action  of 
superheated  steam  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 
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The  ^ird  aasfwrwption  is,  that  the  steam  is  exhausted,  or  dis- 
charged from  the  cyKnder  during  the  return  stroke,  {it  a  constant 
pressure;  so  that  the  lower  side  E  F  of  the  diagram  is  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  O  X;  and  the  constant  hack  pressure  is  represented 
by  O  F  =  H  E,  which  may  be  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  pressure 

at  the  end  of  the  expansion  H  C.  (It  would  be  possible,  also,  to 
make  the  back  pressure  greater  than  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  the 
expansion;  but  this  never  occurs  in  engines  that  are  well  con- 
structed and  worked.)  The  third  assumption  involves  also  the 
assumption,  that  the  fall  of  pressure,  if  any,  at  the  end  of  the 

stroke  (represented  by  C  E),  takes  place  suddenly. 

The  value  taken  for  the  assumed  constant  back  pressure  ought 
of  course  to  be  equal  to  the  mean  value  of  the  actual  variable  back 
pressure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  What  that 
mean  value  is  in  different  cases  will  be  considered  in  a  special 
Article. 

The  fourth  asstimption  consists  in  neglecting  the  volimie  of  the 
liquid  water  as  compared  with  that  of  the  steam,  so  that  the  side 
FDA  of  the  diagram  is  a  straight  line  coinciding  with  OY, 
instead  of  being  a  curve  having  ordinates  parallel  to  O  X,  represent- 
ing the  successive  volumes  of  the  water  as  it  sustains  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure  in  the  feed  pump,  and  corresponding  (though  of 
much  smaller  magnitude)  to  the  ordinates  parallel  to  O  X  of  the 
curves  marked  DA  in  figs.  104,  Article  274,  and  108,  Article  277 » 
This  assumption  gives  rise  to  no  error  appreciable  in  practice. 

Thus  is  obtained  a  diagram  for  puiposes  of  calculation,  of  the 
kind  of  form  represented  by  A  B  C  E  F  D  A,  of  which  the  side 
B  C  alone  is  curved.  Experience  proves,  that  although  in  a  dia- 
gram of  this  kind,  in  which  the  smaUer  fluctuations  of  the  pressure 
are  neglected,  the  presswres  corresponding  to  paHicvlar  positums  of 
the  piston  sometimes  differ  considerably  from  the  actual  pressures^ 
yet  the  differences,  being  in  opposite  directions  at  different  points 
of  the  diagram,  neutralize  each  o^her  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
agreement  between  calculation  and  experiment  is  very  close 
as  regards  the  energy  exerted^  and  the  m/ean  effective  pressure; 
being  the  quantities  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
practice. 

For  the  present,  the  quantity  of  steam  acting  as  a  cnishixm 
(Article  262)  is  supposed  either  to  be  inappreciably  small,  or  to 
have  had  its  successive  volumes  calculated  and  deducted,  so  that 
the  diagram  in  fig.  109  is  freed  from  its  effects.  The  effect  of 
"  cushioning  "  steam  will  be  considered  farther  on. 

279.  Forms  of  BxprcMion  for  BHcrgr. — The  following  notation 
will  be  employed  in  formuhe  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  steam :— 
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QuinUty.                              Symbol  ^^iJmm  br 
Absolute  pressures  of  steam — 

During  the  udmi88ion, p^  OArrrQB 

At  any  tinui  during  tlio  expansion,       p  ordinate  of  B  0 

At  tLo  end  of  the  expansion, p^  H0=:OD 

During  the  return  stroke, p^  H£  =  OF 

Absolute  temperatures — 

Of  the  steam  when  admitted, t^ 

Of  the  steam  at  any  time  dur- ) 
ing  the  exjiansion, j 

Of  the  steam  at  the  end  of  the  ) 

expansion, j         ^2 

Of  the  feed  water  supplied  to  ) 

the  boiler, J         ^* 

Temperatures  on  ordinary  scale, Tj,  &a 

Volumes  of  one  lb.  of  steam — 

When  admitted, v^ 

At  anytime  during  the  expansion,       v 

At  the  end  of  the  expansion, v^ 

Density  of  steam  in  lbs,  per  cubic 

foot — 

When  admitted, Dj 

Volume    occupied    by  tJie  mass  of 

steam,   or  of  steam  a/nd    liquid 

water,  under  consideration — 

When  admitted, u^  AB  =  OG 

At  any  time  during  the  expansion,       u  abscissa  of  B  0 

At  the  end  of  the  expansion, ^2  =  ^^*1  DC  =  OH 

llaiio  of  expamsion, r  =  —  DC-t-AB 

Energy  exerted  by  one  lb.  of  steam, ...       U 

Energy  exerted  by  tlie  mass  of  steam)    ih  -rr  a  ^^-^-n,  a 

JLc<yn^aiimi,.J.. |   ^^  areaABOEFA 

,,        ^  ,.                                  U                       areaABOEFA 
Mea/n  effective  pressure, p^= —  =Pm  ^  Pz • 

',  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  expansion,  is  called  the  admission, 
r 

and  sometimes  the  ciU  off,  being  the  fraction  of  the  stroke  at  whidi 

the  admission  of  steam  is  cut  off. 

The  reason  for  having  the  symbol  u^  distinct  from  »,,  to  denote 

the  volume  of  the  mass  of  steam  when  admitted,  is  that  it  is  in 
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some  cases  more  convenient  to  consider  the  action  of  a  pownd  of 
steam  (in  which  case  u^  =  v^),  while  in  other  cases  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  consider  the  action  of  so  much  steam  as  occupies  a  cubic 
foot  when  first  admitted  (in  which  case  Wj^  =  1);  or  rather,  to  speak 
strictly,  so  much  steam  as  occupies,  when  first  admitted,  one  cubic 
foot  more  than  it  did  in  the  liquid  state;  but  the  difference 
between  these  two  definitions  of  the  mass  of  steam  under  con- 
sideration is  neglected. 

The  relations  between  t  (=  T  +  461°*2  Fahrenheit)  j9,  v,  and  D, 
are  given  by  the  formulae  of  Article  206,  equations  1  and  2  (page 
237),  and  of  Article  2,6^,  equation  1  (page  326),  and  by  Tables  lY. 
and  VI.  (As  to  the  interpolation  of  quantities  in  these  tables,  see 
Article  279  A,  immediately  following  the  present  Article.) 

There  are  two  modes  of  expressing  and  calculating  the  energy 
represented  by  the  area  of  the  diagram.  The  first,  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  expressed  for  diagrams  in  general  by  equation  2  of 
Article  263,  is  the  best  suited  for  purposes  of  exact  calculation, 
and  of  reasoning  about  principles;  the  second,  which  corresponds 
to  the  expression  in  equation  1  of  the  same  Article,  is  the  best 
suited  to  a  certain  approximate  method  of  calculation,  which  is 
expeditious  and  convenient  in  practice. 

Method  I. — 

udp 

Pa 

Add  the  rectangle  D  F  x  C  D, +  ^2  (^2  ^Pb) 


Then  the  area  ABCEFA  =  ^XJ=  [^'udp  +  uAp.-p^  (1.) 

^1  J  Pa 

The  integral  in  this  es^ression,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  is 
calculable  by  the  aid  of  certain  functions  of  the  absolute  temperar 
tures  Tj,  Tg. 

Method  II. — 


To  the  rectangle  O  A  x  AB, i'l  ^i 

Add  the  area  GBCH, +f%c?i 

And  subtract  the  rectangle  O  F  x  F  E  "Ps^z 


Then  the  area  ABCEFA=— ^U=^it^i+/     pdu  -p^u^-^i^,) 

According  to  this  form  of  expression,  the  mean  effective  pressure 
has  the  value 
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^— .»,  =  ^  = ^^ p.=i'--ft; (3.) 

m  which  tho  symbol  p^  denotes  the  mean  gross  presswre^  or  mM/n 
furioard  pressure,  which  is  represented  in  the  diagram  by  the  mean 
htM^ht  of  the  line  ABC  above  O  X. 

The  convenience  of  this  second  method  arises  from  the  &ct,  that 
within  tlie  limits  of  pressure  and  volume  which  usually  occur  in 
practice,  the  curve  B  C  approximates  to  a  curve  of  the  hyperbolic 
clans;  that  is,  a  curve  in  which  the  ordinate  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  some  power  of  the  abscissa,  as  expressed  by  the  equation 

P  «  «"•> (4.) 

f  being  an  index  which  is  different  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  is  to  be  found  by  trial  When  i  =  1,  the  curve  i» 
a  common  hyperbola,  and  the  area  O  A  B  C  H  is 

;^iWi  +  (%rfw=;?i«i-(H-hyplogr)j (5.) 

but  in  the  cases  which  occur  in  the  working  of  saturated  steam,  t 
is  fractional,  and  greater  than  1 ;  and  then  we  have 

from  which  is  obtained  the  following  expression  for  the  mean  for- 
toard  or  gross  pressure : — 

I  r     — r 

^-  ^p^ '  —[Zi — (7-) 

Formulse  of  this  kind,  and  tables  computed  by  means  of  them, 
such  as  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  are  con- 
venient in  approximate  calculations  for  practical  purposes,  especially 
as  they  do  not  involve  the  temperature. 

279  A.    InterpoIatioD    of  QnaHtities    In    the    Tables. — When  in 

using  Table  IV.  or  Table  VI.  for  steam,  or  Table  V.  for  aether,  ifc 
is  required  to  find  some  quantity  intermediate  between  those  given 
in  the  table,  that  quantity  can  be  found  with  accuracy  sufficient  for 
ordinary  purposes  by  the  aid  of  Jlrst  differences.  It  is  to  feusilitalie 
such  interpolation  that  the  logarithms  of  the  pressures,  densities^ 
volumes,  and  quantities  denoted  by  L,  are  given,  together  with  titf 
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successive  differences  of  those  logarithms  (denoted  by  A) ;  because 
the  differences  of  the  logarithms  vary  mucn  less  thaii  those  of  the 
numbers  to  which  they  belong. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is  required  to  find  from  Table  VI. 
the  volume  Y'  corresponding  to  a  pressure  P  which  lies  between 
two  of  the  pressures  given  in  the  table.  Let  F  be  the  neoct  less 
pressure  to  P  which  is  found  in  the  table,  and  V  the  correspond- 
ing volume;  then,  approximately, 

log  V  =  log  V  -  aog  P  -  log  P)  •  ~/jy ; (1.) 

and  similar  methods  may  be  applied  to  other  quantities.     The  sign 
—  immediately  prefixed  to  ^  log  V  is  merely  the  algebraical  mode 
of  indicating  that  V  diminishes  when  P  increases. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  volume  of  a  pound  of 
steam  in  cubic  feet  when  i^  absolute  pressure  is  two  atmospheres, 
or  294  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  or  4232*8  lbs.  on  the  square  foot 
=  F.     The  next  less  pressure  in  the  table  is  4152.     Then 

log  F=  3-6266  j  log  F  =  3-6183;  log  V=  1-1461; 

A  log  F  =  0-0678;  -  a  log  V  =  00637; 

and  therefore, 

637 
log  V'=  M461  -  00083  •  ^  =  1-1383; 

and  V'=  13-75  cubic  feet  per  lb. 


280.  Back  PrcMBve. — If  the  steam  working  in  steam  engines 
were  unmixed  with  air,  and  if  it  could  escape  without  resistance 
and  in  an  inappreciably  short  time  from  the  cylinder  after  having 
completed  the  forward  stroke,  the  back  pressure  would  be  simply, 
in  non-condensing  engines  (conventionaUy  called  "high  pressure 
engines")^  the  atmospheric  pressure  for  the  time;  and  in  condensing 
engines,  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  temperature  in  the  con- 
denser.    This  may  be  called  the  pressure  of  condensation. 

The  mean  back  pressure,  however,  always  exceeds  the  pressure 
of  condensation,  and  sometimes  in  a  considerable  proportion.  One 
cause  of  this,  which  operates  in  condensing  engines  only,  is  the 
presence  of  air  mixed  with  the  steam,  which  causes  the  pressure  in 
the  condenser,  and  consequently  the  back  pressure  also,  to  be  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  condensation  of  the  steam.  For  example,  an 
ordinaiy  temperature  in  a  condenser  when  working  properly,  is 
about  104*^  Fahrenheit,  to  which  the  corresponding  presstue  ot^ 
steam  is  152-6  lbs.  on  the  square  foot,  or  1-06  lbs.  on  tlie  '^ 

inch.     But  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  best  condenaen  is 
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f'vir  h's^  than  2  11>s.  on  tho  sfjiiarc  inch,  or  nearly  citm5b of  tlid 
]in'-suri'  <>t*  oaitleiiiiutiun. 

Tlir  princiiijil  raust*,  liowcver,  of  increased  back  preBSore,  is 
I'i-.si^taiK-o  to  tlu'  ('scu]Hi  of  thu  stoam  from  the  cylinder,  by  which, 
in  roiulfiisin;;  engines,  the  mean  back  pressure  is  caused  to  be 
l'n<iii  i  to  o  n>H.  ou  thu  Sf^iiare  inch  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the 
miHlnixr.  Tlu'ie  i.s  as  yd  no  satisfactory  theoiy  of  that  resistance, 
so  that  it  caiiiiot  W  c<)iii|iiiled  for  any  proposed  engine  by  means  of 
«i  i;>'iH'nil  formuhi. 

The  hai-k  piv.ssniv,  tlicrefore,  in  proposed  condenaiiig  engines, 
eaii  i'ov  tlie  present  only  bo  estimated  roughly  from  the  results  of 
ex|M;rienee  in  ])articular  cases.  The  following  is  a  sunmuuy  of 
Home  such  results : — 

Mrax  Back  Pbesburb^ /»,. 
Lbs.  OQ  the  Lbs.  on  the 

square  foot.  tqiiAn  indi. 

l\iitio  of  expansion  from  icj  to  3,...  720  5 

from  4  to  7, ....    648  to  504  4}  to  3I 

from  8  to  15,...    504  to  432         sf  to  3" 

Tliere  is  a  deficiency  of  precise  experimental  data  on  this  sub- 
ji?ct,  because  of  the  frequent  omission  to  observe  the  atmospheric 
Karometer  at  the  time  when  the  indicator  diagrams  of  steam  engines 
are  taken.  The  consequence  of  that  omission  is,  that  the  diagrams 
show  only  the  effective  pressures  of  the  steam,  and  not  the  aSsoltUe 
pre.ssures,  which  are  left  to  be  roughly  estimated  by  guessing  the 
jirobable  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  sufficient  experimental  data  existed,  the 
back  pressure  would  be  found  to  vary  with  the  speed  of  the  engine, 
being  greater  at  higher  speeds,  and  also  with  the  density  of  the 
steam  at  the  commencement  of  the  exhaust,  and  with  the  size  of 
the  exhaust  port  through  which  it  escapes  from  the  cylinder. 

In  non-condensing  locomotive  engines,  a  great  number  of  ozperi' 
mental  data  as  to  back  pressure  have  been  collected  and  arranged, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  reduced  to  a  system  of  laws,  in  Mr.  D.  K 
(Jlavk's  work  On  Railway  Machinery,  That  author  finds,  that  the 
excess  of  the  back  pressure  above  the  atmospheric  pressure  varies 
nearly — 

As  the  square  of  the  speed ; 

As  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  the  instant  of  release;  that  is,  of 
the  commencement  of  the  exhaust ; 

Inversely  as  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  blast 
pipe,  through  which  l^e  steam  is  blown  into  the  chimney  to  pro- 
duce a  draught 

Mr.  Clark  also  finds,  that  the  excess  of  back  pressure  is  less,  the 
greater  the  ratio  of  expansion;  that  it  is  less,  the  longer  the  tlxa» 
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during  which  the  eduction  of  the  steam  lasts;  and  that  it  is  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  liquid  water  amongst  the  steam,  being 
in  certain  cases  greater  in  unprotected  than  in  protected  cylinders 
in  the  ratio  of  1*72  to  1. 

As  an  example  of  specific  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  "with  a  mean  of  16  per  cent,  of  release," — that  is, 
with  the  exhaust  port  opened  when  the  piston  had  performed  0*84 
of  its  forward  stroke — "  with  an  admission  of  half  stroke," — that 
is,  with  the  ratio  of  expansion  2,  nearly,  "and  with  a  speed  of  piston 
of  600  feet  per  minute;"  the  excess  of  the  back  pressure  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  in  protected  cylinders,  was  about  0*163  of 
the  excess  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  the  instant  of  release 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  general  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Clark 
may  be  safely  applied  to  all  engines,  whether  condensing  or  non- 
condensing,  to  the  following  extent : — 

Th(U  in  the  same  engine,  going  at  the  same  speed,  the  excess  of  the 
mean  hack  pressure  above  the  pressv/re  of  condensation,  varies  nearly 
as  the  density  of  the  steam  at  the  end-  of  the  expansion; 

And  that  in  the  same  engine,  with  the  same  density  of  steam  at  the 
end  of  the  forward  stroke,  that  excess  of  back  pressure  varies  nearly 
as  the  square  of  the  speed. 

281.   Thermodynamic  FancCion,  and  Adiabatic   Cnrre,  for  mixed 

Water  and  Steam. — When,  as  in  the  present  investigation,  the 
volume  of  a  pound  of  water,  and  its  variations,  are  treated  a» 
insensibly  small,  the  value  of  the  thermodynamic  function  consists 
simply  of  the  firat  term  of  the  expression  in  Article  246,  equation 
1 ;  that  is  to  say, 

J  hyp  log  t; 

J  denoting,  as  usual.  Joule's  equivalent,  or  the  dynamical  value  of 
the  specific  heat  of  water.  Suppose  the  pound  of  water  to  be 
raised  from  a  fixed  temperature  to  any  given  absolute  temperature 
r,  and  then  to  be  either  wholly  or  partially  evaporated ;  and  let  u 
be  the  volume  of  the  steam  produced,  which  for  total  evaporation 
is  equal  to  v,  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  saturated  steam  at  the 
given  boiling  point,  and  for  partial  evaporation,  may  have  any 
T^lue  less  than  v.  Then  from  Article  255,  equation  1,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  complete  the  thermodynamic  function  for  the  aggregate  of 
water  and  steam,  we  must  add  to  the  expression  already  found  for 
the  water  in  the  liquid  state,  the  following  quantity : — 

dp 

u  — —  : 

dr' 

giving  for  the  complete  thermodyrui/micfwnjctiorbfor  one  lb.  of 
and  steam — 
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^  =  J  hyp  log  T  +  tt  y^ (L) 

[The  same  expression  may  bo  made  applicable  to  any  other  fluid 
by  putting  instead  of  J,  J  c,  the  dynamical  speciSc  heat  of  the  fluid 
in  question  in  the  liquid  state.] 

The  equation  of  an  adiabatic  curve  is 

f  =  constant 

This  enables  us  to  find  the  equation  of  the  form  of  the  curve  B  C 
in  the  diagram,  iig.  109,  Article  278,  when  that  curve  is  adiahstiic; 
that  IB,  when  the  steam  expands  without  receiving  or  giving  out 
heat.  Attending  to  the  notation  of  Article  279^  we  have,  in  tlie 
present  case,  for  the  point  B  in  the  curve, 

and  for  any  other  point, 

J  hyp  log  T  +  u  j^  =  J  hyp  log  ri+  v^  ~^>....(2.) 

from  which  is  easily  deduced  the  following  expression  for  the 
volume  u  occupied  by  one  lb.  of  water  and  steam  at  any  piessme 
p:— 

dr 

When  common  instead  of  hyperbolic  logarithms  are  used  in  tbe 
calculation,  for  J  =  772  is  to  be  substituted, 

J  hyp  log  10  =  772  X  2-3026  =  1777-6. 

According  to  Article  255,  equation  3, 

f^  =  ;,(J  +  ?^)hyploglO; (4) 

by  means  of  which  formula,  with  the  aid  of  equation  1  of  Article 

206,  and  the  constants  given  in  page  237,  -r^  can  be  computed. 

The  use  of  the  equation  3  for  computing  the  value  of  u  may  be 
much  facilitated,  by  employing  the  values  of  L,  the  IcUent  heoAfff 
cubic  foot,  which  are  given  for  steam  in  Table  W.  (and  for  ietlier 
in  Table  Y.) ;  for  according  to  Article  255,  equal^on  2  (n^ectiiig 
the  volume  of  the  Uc^viid  \^a\«t^^ 
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dp       L 


ao  that  equation  3  of  this  Article  becomes 


«  =  J  (j  hyp  log  5  +  ^-i^) (5.) 

A  conYenient  modification  of  equations  3  and  5  is  the  follow- 


ing: 


Let  the  weight  of  steam  under  consideration  be  Dj^  =  — ,  so  that 


^'i 


its  initial  volume  u^  is  one  cubic  foot  Then^  instead  of  u  may  be 
put  r  f  =  —  K  the  ratio  in  which  the  steam  is  expanded;  so  that  we 
have  for  the  value  of  that  ratio, 


d  r 

=  ^  (j  Dihyplog^  +^) (6.) 


282,  Appreztauoe  Formvla  for  Adlaballc  Carre. — From  the  re- 
sults of  numerical  calculations  of  the  co-ordinates  of  adiabatic 
curves  for  steam,  it  has  been  deduced  by  trial,  that  for  such  pres- 
sures as  usually  occur  in  the  working  of  steam  engines,  the  relation 
between  those  co-ordinates  is  approximately  expressed  by  the 
following  statement : — the  pressure  varies  nearly  as  the  reciprocal  of 
the  tenth  power  of  the  nirUh  root  of  the  space  ocawpied;  that  is  to  say, 
in  symbols 

p  a  «"* T  nearly (1.) 

This  formula  belongs  to  the  class  already  explained  in  Article 
279,  Method  II. ;  the  value  of  the  exponents  and  co-efficients  being 

^^     •      t         1         1  n        *  iA       /o\ 

t  =  -^;i.l=^;j-j  =  9;r-3=10....(2.) 

The  preceding  equation  1,  and  those  deduced  from  it,  are  most 
expeditiously  employed  by  the  aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms.     In  the 
absence  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  the  nirdh  root  of  any  ratio  can  be 
found  by  extracting  the  cube  root  of  the  cube  root,  either  by  the^^ 
aid  of  a  table  of  cube  roots,  or  by  ordinary  arithmetic. 

283.  Iii«piefiicU«B  •/  Steam  Werking  Bzyaaatrclj* — ^The 

2o 
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of  one  po\in<l  of  satunitod  steam  (neglecting  the  volume  of  the  liquid 
water),  according  to  Article  25 G,  equation  1,  is 

H'  H 

"  =  -£=-1^- <^> 

IF  being  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  potuid.  It  appears 
b^  computation,  that  the  volume  u  given  by  equation  3  or  equation 
5  of  Article  281  is  less  than  v  in  all  cases  which  occur  in  practice; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  when  steam  expands  in  driving  a 
piston,  and  receives  no  heat  from  without,  a  portion  is  liquefied. 

To  find  under  what  conditions,  and  to  what  extent  this  conden- 
sation by  expansive  working  will  take  place,  we  have  for  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  condensed  steam  to  the  whole  mass  of  steam 
and  water,  the  following  expression : — 

-J"  =  '-ff("n..o8?+..^) W 

The  value  of  H'  is  given  approximately  in  foot-lbs.  per  pound  of 
steam  by  the  formula 

H'  =  a  -  6  r  =  1109550  -  5404  r (3.) 

For  any  other  fiuid,  J  c  would  have  to  be  put  instead  of  J,  and  for 
a  and  b  their  proper  values,  supposing  them  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

It  may  be  shown  by  an  investigation,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  give  in  detail,  that  the  expression  (2)  is  always  positive  so 
long  as 

Tj  is  less  than  ^  (=  1437°-2  for  steam  =  46r-2  +  976°). 

The  principle  just  stated,  as  to  the  liquefaction  of  vapours  by 
expansive  working,  was  arrived  at  contemporaneously  and  indepen- 
dently, by  Professor  Clausius  and  the  Author  of  this  work  in  1849. 
Its  accuracy  was  subsequently  called  in  question,  chiefly  on  the 
groimd  of  experiments  which  show  that  steam,  after  being  expanded 
by  being  "  wire-drawn,"  that  is  to  say,  by  being  allowed  to  escape 
through  a  narrow  orifice,  is  super-heated,  or  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  liquefaction  at  the  reduced  pressure.  Soon 
afiterwards,  however,  Professor  William  Thomson  proved  that  those 
expeariments  are  not  relevant  against  the  conclusion  in  question,  by 
showing  the  difference  between  the  free  expcmdon  of  an  elastio 
Smd,  in  which  alL  the  energy  due  to  the  expansion  is  expended  iB 
^ijgitating  the  particles  oi  t\i<&  ^m^,  ^tA  ^&  xeconverted  into  heat^ 
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expansion  of  the  same  fluid  under  a  pressure  equal  to  Us 
tidtyy  when  the  energy  developed  is  all  commnnicated  to 
bodies,  such,  for  example^  as  the  piston  of  an  engine. 

Bfflciency  af  Steiuii  in  a  Non-condvctlng  Cylinder. — ^In  the 

Article,  the  cylinder  is  supposed  to  be  sujfficiently  protected 

any  appreciable  loss  of  heat  by  conduction;  and  the  steam 

ned  to  expand  without  receiving  or  emitting  heat,  so  that 

fig.  109,  Article  278,  is  an  adiabatic  curve. 

|.area  A  B  C  D^  contained  between  that  curve  and  the  straight 

B  and  C  D,  corresponding  to  the  pressures  p-^^  and  p^  at  the 

y  and  end  of  the  expansion,  has  the  following  value,  when 

of  steam  under  consideration  is  (me  pound: — 

dr 

=  J  {  '1  -  '2(1  +  hyp  log  J)  }  +  {-X  -  '2)  v^  ^^..(1.) 

fluids  other  than  water,  J. c  is  to  be  put  instead  of  J. 
Eusmuch  as  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  steam 
Is 

„^r^^  =  H'=:a-6rj  =  11.09550-5404  r^  nearly, 
may  transform  the  expression'  1  into 

j{'i-'2(i+hypiogf^)}  + 


'^::^-s!. 


(1  A.*) 


It  is  often  convenient  to  consider  the  action,  not  oionepov/nd  of 
but  so  much  steam  as  fills  one  cubic  foot  when  first  admitted 
into  the  cylinder  at  the  pressure  py    In  this  case,  we  have 

A  B  =  t^  ^  1  cubic  foot  j 

D  C  =  ^2  =  r  ratio  of  expansion; 

avea  A  B  0  D  is  foimd  by  multiplying  the  expression  (1) 


the  formuln  1  and  1  a,  and  those  deduced  from  them,  the  following 
anoouTeoient: — 


hyp  log^  =  H^if^  nearly. 


( 


'x  — •i  (1  +  hyplog 


nearly. 
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by  Di  =  —,  tlie  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  saturated  steam  at  the 
pressure  of  admission.     Observing  further,  that 


1        -i' 


we  find;  per  ciMefoot  qfiteam  admitted, 

ABCD  =  JDi{.i-c,  (l+hyploglj)  }  +  !i^  .Ljj...(i) 

in  which  D^  and  L^  can  be  found  from  Table  lY. 

From  the  above  equation  2,  and  the  properties  of  the  adiabatic 
curve  abreadj  explained  in  Article  281,  are  deduced  the  followiog 
formulss,  most  of  which  have  reference  to  the  action  of  one  cubic 
foot  of  steam  admitted;  pressures  being  expressed  in  Ihs.  on  ik$ 
equa/refoot: — 

Data. 

p^^  absolute  pressure  of  admission; 
p^  absolute  pressure  at  end  of  expansion; 
^3,  mean  absolute  back  pressure; 

r^  (=  T4  +  46F*2  Fahrenheit),  absolute  temperature  of  feed 
water; 

Tg,  ordinary  temperature  of  condensation; 
T^  ordinary  temperature  of  atmosphere. 

Eesults. 

TemperoMirea  corresponding  to  the  several  pressures  to  be  found 
by  equation  2,  Article  206,  or  by  Table  IV. 
Batio  of  expansion — 

g=.=  ^(772D,hyplog^.+  ^x)^ (3.) 

Energy  per  cvhiefoot  of  steam  admitted — 

U  D,  =  J  D  J  ,,  -  ,2(1  +  hyp  log  ^)  }  +  iLp  Lj 

2                          1 
+  ^  (P2-JP3)i (4.) 

Mean  effective  preaaure,  or  energy  per  cvbic  foot  swept  throvgh  by 
fiston — 

P.-Pn-Pz  =  —^ (5.) 
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For  lbs.  on  the  square  incli,  divide  this  by  144. 
HwJt  expendedper  cubic  foot  of  steam  admiited^^ 

HiDi  =  JDi(r,-rJ  +  Li; (6.) 

Heai  eoepended  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  piston,  or  pressure 
equivalent  to  heat  expended^^ 

5l5i; (7.) 

Efficiency  o/steam,  ^^ ; (8.) 

Net  feed  vxUer  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted — 

Dx; .....(9) 

Net  feed  water  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  piston — 

r 
Heat  rejected  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted — 

H2Di  =  (Hi-TT)Dij (11.) 

Heat  rejected  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  piston — 

H2Di_(Hx-Tr)Di. 


.(10.) 


r -r <12.) 


Lbs,  of  water  to  be  injected  into  tlie  condenser  (if  any)  to  abstract 
thatheal — 

rJ(T5.Te)^ ^'^^ 

Cubic  feet  to  be  swept  through  by  lihe  piston  per  miTwute,  for  each 
indicated  horse-pouter — 

33000  _  33000  r  .. 

jJ-r^,-  -udT^ ^'*-^ 

Available  heat  expendedper  indicated  horse-pouter  per  hour — 

1980000^ (15.) 

The  following  is  a  xramerical  example:— 
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Data. 

Pressures.  Lbi.  per  sqoaie  inch.  Lbs.  per  eqiitte  (bot 
Initial,  p^.                   337 1  4854 

Final,  P2*  10*16  1463 

Back  pressure,  Pji  5*00  720 

Tempentnres.  Ordinanr,  T.  AlMdlate^  r 
Of  feed  water  (4.)                 95^  656-3 

Of  condensation  (5.)  104  565*2 

Of  atmosphere  (6.)  59  520*2 

Besults. 

Quantities  found  by  Table  lY.       T.  r.  L.  D. 

Corresponding  to  p^.       257         718*2         59720         0*08285 
„  „      P2*        *94         655*2         20280         0-02685 

EaUo  of  expansion — 

-S  ("2  X  008285  X  hyplogg||+^«)  =2-875. 

Energy  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted — 

U  Di  =  772  X  008285  {  718*2  —  6552  (l  +  hyp  log  '^^  } 

+  y^  X  59720  +  2*875  x  743 

=  182  +  5239  +  2136  =  7557  foot-lbs. 
Mecm  effective  pressure — 

TJ  D       7557 

~  ~  ^'R7%  ~  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  square  foot 

=  18*25  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Heat  expended  per  ctiMcfoot  of  steam  admitted — 

Hi  Di  =  772  X  0*08285  (718*2  —  556*2)  +  59720 

=  10362  +  59720  =  70082  foot-lbs. 

Heat  expended  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  pistoTi,  arprestun 
equivalent  to  heat  expended — 

HiDi     70082     ^.oK^.11.  ^1, 

—       9-875  ^  2^3' "  l^s.  on  the  square  foot 

=  169*3  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
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Efficiency  ofstea/m — 

U      7557      2629       18-25 


=  01077. 


Hi  "70082    24376  "169-3 
Net  feed  water  per  cubic  foot  swept  th/r<mgh  bypistonn^. 

-^  =  l'ltl^^  =  0-0288  lb.  =  0-00046  cubic  foot  nearly. 

Heat  r^ected  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted — 

Hg  J>i  =  70082  —  7557  =  62525  foot-lbs. 
Heat  reeded  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  pistaru-^ 

62525 


2-875 


=  24376  —  2629  =  21747; 


Injection  waJter  required  to  condense  the  steffm,  per  cubic  foot  sw^ 
through  by  piston — 

21747  1 

-r—^ — T^TT-j =77:  =  0-626  lb.  =  TTT^r  cubic  foot  nearly. 

772  X  (104  —  59)  100  ^ 

Cubic  feet  to  be  swept  through  by  the  piston  per  minvJte^  for  eady 
indicated  horse-power-^^ 

33000     ,«^^ 

2629 

(or  12^55  X  60  =  753  cubic  feet  per  hour). 
Available  heat  expended  per  indicated  horse-power  per  howr — 

_i^?«MOO=  18,384,400  foot-lbs. 
efficiency  =  0-1077 

To  show  bow  this  expenditure  of  available  heat  is  connected 
-with  the  consumption  of  coal,  let  the  coal  be  of  such  a  quality, 
that  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  one  lb.  of  it  is 

10,000,000  foot-lbs. 

{corresponding  to  a  theoretical  evaporative  power  of  about  13-4). 

Let  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  be  0*54;  so  that  the  availaUe 
heat  of  combustion  of  one  lb.  of  coal  is 

5,400,000  foot-lbs. 

Then  the  consumptiim  of  coal  in  the  engine  now  xmder  considenir^ 
tion,  per  indicated  hone-power  per  hour,  is 
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5400000 

The  following  axe  some  deductions  from  the  preyions  caleols' 

tions : — 

Net  feed  water  per  indi/xUed  horse-power  per  hour — 

0-0288  X  753  =  21-7  lbs.  =  0-347  cubic  foot 

Injecticm  waJter  per  indicated  horte-power  per  hour — 

0-626  X  753  =  471-4  lbs.  =  7-54  cubic  feet.* 

285.   Appr«zlaiate  Farmalie   far  Nan-candvctlBC  Cjliadcn- — ^Ths 

formulffi  in  the  preceding  Article  which  give  the  mean  effectiye 
pressure,  and  the  work  of  a  given  quantity  of  steam^  axe  iiHxn- 
venient  in  practice  from  the  length  of  the  calculations  which  thdr 
use  inyolves,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  although  they  serve 
to  compute  directly  the  ratio  of  expansion  when  the  iniiaftl  and 
final  pressures  are  given,  they  cannot  be  so  employed  when  the 
initial  pressure  and  ratio  of  expansion,  but  not  the  final  pressmen 
are  given,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  tedious  process  of  trial  and  error. 
For  practical  use  in  ordinary  cases,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  set  of  formulse  in  which  the  computations  are  less  tedious^ 
and  which  can  be  used  directly  when  the  ratio  of  expansion  is  one 
of  the  data.  When  the  initial  pressure  is  not  less  than,  one  atmo- 
sphere, nor  more  than  twelve  atmospheres,  such  a  set  of  foimuh^ 
sufficiently  accurate  in  all  ordinary  cases,  are  deduced  from  the 
fact,  already  stated  in  Article  282,  that  during  the  expaiudTe 
working  of  steam  represented  by  an  adiabatic  Hne, 

_  IP  nearly. 
pccu     9  ^ 

The  following  are  the  formulae  thus  obtained : — 

Data. 

J9i,  absolute  pressure  of  admission; 

r,  ratio  of  expansion ; 

j^g,  mean  absolute  back  pressure; 

r^,  absolute  temperature  of  feed  water— 

Tg,  temperature  of  condensation; 
T^  temperature  of  atmosphere. 

*  The  fondamental  formnlse  of  Article  284  were  first  published  in  a  paper  seot  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  December,  1863,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Tmnmc- 
tkmB  for  1854.  The  same  formulss  were  also  discovered  independently  by  Profissor 
Claosius  about  1855,  and  published  by  him  in  Poggendorff  *8  Annaien  for  1S56. 
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Eesults. 

Final  pressure,  P^-Pi*^     •> • \W 

Mecm  total  pressure — 

jp«  =  Pi(lOr-»— Qr-y); (2.) 

Mea/n  effective  pressure-^ 

p.  =  Pm—Ps  =  Pi  (lOr-*  — 9r-T)— jPs (^0 

The  three  preceding  formulae  are  applicable  to  pressures  expressed 
in  any  kind  of  units. 

Energy  per  cubic  foot  of  steam  admitted — 

rp,==r(p^—p^)  =  Pi{l0^9r-9)—rp^; (4.) 

in  which  the  pressures  are  in  lbs.  on  the  square  foot. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  these  formulae,  the  values  of  the  ratios 

^^  •        , 

and  -^=10  — 9r-ir; 

Pi 

and  their  reciprocals,  are  given  in  Table  VII.  at  the  end  of  the 

volume,  for  values  of  the  "  admission  "  or  "  cut  off,''  -,  increasing  at 

r 

first  by  differences  of  0*025,  and  afterwards  by  differences  of  0'05. 

Intermediate  values  of  the  above  ratios  can  easily  be  computed, 

when  required,  from  those  given  in  the  table,  by  interpolation. 

Where  the  approximate  formulae  of  the  present  Article  are  used 
for  calculating  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure^' 
the  expenditure  of  heat,  the  feed  water,  injection  water,  &c,,  may 
easily  be  computed  by  the  formulae  already  given  in  the  preceding 
Article.  But  in  cases  where  special  accuracy  is  not  required,  the 
expenditure  of  heat  may  be  computed  approximately  with  less 
trouble  by  the  following  approximate  formulae : — 

Heat  expended  in  foot-lbs,  per  cubic  foot  of  sterna  admitted — 

Hi  Di  =  13J  pi  +  4000  nearly, (5.) 

Pi  being  in  lbs.  on  the  square  foot; 

Heat  eocpendedper  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  piston,  or  pressure 
equivalent  to  heat  expendedr^^ 

H,  D,     13J  ^i  +  4000  lbs.  per  square  foot  .^ . 

"IT"  ^ T ' '^-^ 
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Equivalent  pressure  in  )      13^  p,  +  27*7  Iba.  per  square  inch  -^    . 
lbs.  per  square  inch  j  "  r  *'  ^' 

In  the  following  numerical  example,  the  ptBoeding  asppNodBuAe 
formule  are  applied  to  the  case  alrc^y  calculated  in  the  preoediiig 
Article,  the  ratio  of  expansion  being  supposed  to  be  giyen. 

Djlta. 

Initial  presrare,    p^  =  33*71  Ibe.  per  square  inch  ; 
Ratio  of  expansion,        r  =  2'875,  so  that 

Admission,  -  =  0*348: 

r  ' 

Mean  back  pressure — 

Pj  =  5  lb&  per  square  incL 

RESULTa 

Computation  of  the  ratio  — ,  from  Table  VIL— 

Pi 


1 

r 
3 

1 

A  •  — 

r 

Pm 

Pi 
•639 

Pi 

05 

•058=A.lxl-16n«i^ 

•35  -697 

Therefore,  for  -  =  •348  =  -35  —  -002, 

r 

^=  -697  —  ^002  X  M6  =  -695  nearly: 
Pi  ^' 

Mean  total  preaswre — 

p. =33-71  X  •695  =  23*43  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
Meom  ^ectwe  preaswre — 
i>-  =i?«  — Pg  =  23-43  —  5*00  =  18-43  lbs.  on  the  square  inch; 

The  same  as  computed  by  )   -i  o  o^r 
the  exact  formula /  ^^'^^        "  ? 


Difference;,.,,..*  +0*18 
about  xir. 


99 
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Presmtn  e^veUenl  to  heat  expended 

13^ X 33-71  +  277    ,„,^         ^,  .    , 
^;^ 166  lbs.  on  the  square  mch; 


99 


a  if 


The  same  as  computed )    iga.Q 
by  the  exact  formula^  J 

Difference, —  3^3 

or  about  A. 

18-43 
Effiden&y  of  the  steam,    -^^  =  0*1110 

The  same  as  computed  by  )      ().io77 
the  exact  formulae, j 

Difference, +  0-0033 

or  about  inr. 

The  errors  arising  &om  the  use  of  the  approximate  fonuuln,  of 
which  examples  have  just  been  given,  are  in  most  cases  practically 
unimportant* 

286.  Use  •£  the  Steam  JTsckec*  and  Hot  Aftr  Jackct.t — The  con- 
clusion theoretically  demonstrated  in  Article  283,  that  when  steam 
or  other  saturated  vapour  in  expanding  performs  work  by  driving 
a  piston,  and  receives  no  heat  from,  wi^out  during  that  expansion, 
a  portion  of  it  must  be  liquefied,  is  confirmed  by  e:iq>erience  in 
actual  steam,  engines;  for  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid  water  which  collects  in  unjacketed  cylinders,  and 
which  was  once  supposed  to  be  wholly  carried  over  in  the  liquid 
state  from  the  boiler  (a  phenomenon  called  "  priming")  is  produced 
by  liquefaction  of  part  of  the  steam  during  its  expansion;  and  abo 
that  the  principal  effect  of  the  ^^jctcket"  or  annular  casing  envelop- 
ing the  cylinder,  filled  with  hot  steam  from  the  boiler,  which  was 
one  of  the  inventions  of  Watt,  is  to  prevent  that  lique£a.ction  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder. 

That  lique&ction  does  not,  when  it  first  takes  place,  directly 
constitute  a  waste  of  heat  or  of  energy;  for  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  performance  of  work.  It  does,  however,  afterwards, 
by  an  indirect  process,  diminiflh  the  efficiency  of  the  engine;  for 
the  water  whidi  becomes  liquid  in  the  cylinder,  probably  in  the 
form  of  mist  and  spray,  acts  as  a  distribute  of  heat,  and  equalizer 

*  These  approxiinate  fomiiils  were  fint  published  in  A  Maaudl  qf  Applied 
Jfei^ametj  1858,  Artide  666. 

t  Articles  286,  287,  288,  and  289,  are  to  a  great  extent  extracted  andl 
from  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Sode^  in  Jannaiy,  1859. 
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of  temperature,  abstracting  heat  from  the  hot  and  denfis  steam 
during  its  admission  into  the  cylinder,  and  communicating  that 
heat  to  the  cool  and  rarefied  steam  which  is  on  the  point  of  beiiig 
discharged,  and  thus  lowering  the  initial  pressure  and  increasiiig 
the  final  prenniro  of  the  steam,  but  lowermg  the  initial  pressure 
much  more  than  the  final  pressure  is  increased;  and  so  producing 
a  loss  of  energy  which  cannot  bo  estimated  theoreticallj.  Accord- 
ingly, in  all  cases  in  which  steam  is  expanded  to  more  than  three 
or  four  times  its  initial  volume,  it  has  in  practice  .been  found 
advantageous  to  envelop  the  cylinder  in  a  steam  jacket  The 
liquefaction  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  the 
cvlinder,  takes  place  in  the  jacket  instead,  where  the  presence  of 
the  liquid  water  produces  no  bad  effect;  and  that  water  is  returned 
to  the  boiler. 

In  double  cylinder  engines,  where  the  expansion  of  the  steam 
begins  in  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  finishes  in  a  larger^  the  usual 
practice  is  to  have  steam  jackets  round  both  cylinders;  but  in  a 
few  examples  in  which  the  smaller  cylinder  alone  is  jacketed,  the 
liquefaction  is  found  to  be  prevented,  showing  that  the  steam 
during  its  passage  from  the  small  into  the  large  cylinder,  receives 
sufficient  heat  either  directly  from  the  small  cylinder,  or  indirectly 
by  conduction  from  the  small  to  the  large  cylinder  (which  is  in  dose 
contact  with  the  small  cylinder),  to  prevent  any  appreciable  portion 
of  it  from  condensing. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  steam^  not  appreciable 
in  calculating  the  efficiency  of  the  engine,  should  be  liquefied,  in 
order  to  lubricate  the  packing  of  the  piston.  This  generally  does 
take  place  in  jacketed  engines,  and  is  probably  the  effect  of  attarac- 
tion  between  the  particles  of  water  and  the  metaL 

The  effect  of  a  steam  jacket  in  preventing  condensation  may  be 
produced  by  a  hot  air  jacket;  that  is,  by  a  flue  round  the  cylinder; 
or  by  enclosing  the  cylinder  in  the  smoke  box,  as  is  done  in  many 
locomotive  engines.  The  advantages  of  this  are  well  shown  in 
Mr.  D.  K.  Clarks  work  on  Railway  Machinery,  With  this 
apparatus,  however,  there  is  not  the  same  securiiy  against  over 
diiyness  of  the  packing  that  there  is  with  the  steam  jacket. 

287.   Efliciency  of  Dry  Satarated  Steam. — ^In  the  following  invM" 

tigation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  steam  in  the  (ylinder,  whik 
expanding,  receives  just  enough  of  heat  from  the  steam  in  the 
jacket  to  prevent  any  appreciable  part  of  it  from  condensing,  with- 
out superheating  it  Gllus  assumption  is  founded  on  the  &ct,  thai 
dry  steam  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  as  compared  with  liquid  water, 
or  with  cloudy  steam,  and  that  after  cloudy  steam  has  received 
enough  of  heat  to  make  it  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  it  will  receive  addi- 
tional heat  very  slowly. 
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The  assumption  is  justified  by  the  fact^  that  its  results  ai*e  con- 
firmed by  experiment. 

The  symbol  v  is  used  to  denote  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam 
in  cubic  feet,  and  the  symbol  p  to  denote  pressure  in  paumds  on  the 
sqwvrefooty  so  that  pressure  in  pounds  on  tiie  square  inch  is  denoted 

In  ^g,  110,  let  B  C  K  be  the  curve  whose  co-ordinates  represent 
the  voliunes  and  pressures  of  dry  saturated  steam. 


Fig.  110. 


Let  O  A  =  ^1,  and  A  B  =  v^  represent  the  pressure  and  volume 
of  admission,  and  Tj  the  corresponding  absolute  temperature; 

Let  O  D  =  jp2>  and  D  C  =  Vg*  represent  the  pressure  and  volume 
at  the  end  of  the  expansion,  and  r^  the  corresponding  absolute 
temperature;  then 


Vs 


=  r  is  the  raJLio  of  eapansion,  and 


V       1 

-i  =  -  the  admission,  or  effective  cutoff. 

Let  O  F  =  /?3  be  the  pressure  of  exhaustion ; 
Let  T^  be  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  feed  water. 
The  energy  exerted  by  one  pound  of  steam  is  represented  by  the 
area  of  the  diagram,  consisting  of 

the  area  A  B  C  D  =  i     v  dp,  and 

J  Pa 

the  area  EPD  0  =  ^2(^2  —  Ps)i 

while  the  expenditure  of  heat  per  pound  of  steam  consists  of  the 
following  parts : — 

The  sensible  heat  J  (r^  —  rj;  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation 


where 
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at  r| ;  and  the  latent  heat  of  expansion,  which  is  ocmimiimeBted 
from  the  steam  in  the  jacket  to  that  in  the  cylinder. 

The  work  of  one  pound  of  dry  satuxated  steam  ezoeeds  that  of 
one  pound  of  steam  which  expands  from  the  same  initial  preasiire 
to  the  same  final  pressure  without  receiying  heat,  to  an  amount 
represented  by  the  excess  of  the  area  A  B  C  E  F  A  above  the  cor- 
responding area  for  an  unjacketed.  cylinder,  while  the  expenditure 
of  heat  is  greater  by  the  quantity  which  the  steam  in  the  cylinder 
receives  during  the  expansion  represented  by  the  curve  B  C. 

The  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  the 
absolute  temperature  r,  may  be  expressed  with  accuracy  sujQEicient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  by  the  formula 

Bf  =  a  —  br; (I.) 

a=  1109550  foot-lbs.; 

b  =  540*4  foot-lbs.  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit^ 

To  find  the  area  A  B  C  D  A,  which  represents  part  of  the  energy 
corresponding  to  any  value  of  p,  the  value  of  v  is  to  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  H',  the  corresponding  latent  heat  of  evaporation, 
according  to  the  principle  of  Article  256,  giving 

*""      dp  ' 

"dr 

which,  being  multiplied  by  -~  d  t,  and  integrated  between  t^  ^ 

^2,  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  of  the  expanding  steam,  we 
obtain  for  the  area  A  B  C  D  A — 

=  a-hyp.  log.  ^-6(ti  -tj); (2.) 

to  which,  adding  the  rectangle  D  C  E  F,  the  energy  .exerted  on  the 
piston  by  one  pound  of  steam  is  found  to  be 


U'=  r'vdp  +  v^ip^-p^ 
J  Pi 


P2 


=  a-hyp.log.^^-6(Ti-r2)  +V2(P2-;>s)> (3-) 

in  which 

a  =  1109550  foot-lba;  h  =  5404  foot-lbs.  per  degree  of  FaL 
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The  MEAN  EFFEonvE  PBESSUBE^  Or  work  per  unit  of  Yolnme  tra- 
versed by  the  piston,  is 

? w 

The  heat  expended  per  pound  of  steam,  by  a  different  mode  of 
division  from  that  previously  given,  is  computed  as  follows : — 

Part  of  the  sensible  heat  for  raising  one  pound  of  water  from  the 
temperature  of  the  feed  to  the  final  temperature  of  the  expansion, — 

J  (t2  -T4); 
latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  the  temperature  Tj, — 

heat  transformed  into  mechanical  energy  between  the  temperatures 
Tj  and  T2, — 

/pi 
vdp,B»  in.  equation  2. 

The  addition  of  these  quantities  gives  for  the  whole  expenditure  of 
heat  in  foot-pounds  of  energy  per  pound  of  steam, — 

]^  =  J(T2-T4)  +  a-6r2+  /     vdp 

J  p2 

=-J(T2-T4)  +  an+hyplog^M  -6ti (5.) 

(J  =  772  foot-poun'ds  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit). 

The  heat  expended  per  unit  of  space  traversed  by  the  piston  is 
equivalent  to  a  pressure  whose  intensity  is 

6-*'2 (^0 

The  EFFiGuarcT  of  the  steam  isthe  ratio, 

TJ'^% (7.) 

of  the  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston  to  the  heat  ex- 
pended on  the  steam;  and  that  ratio  having  been  determined,  the 
available  heat  of  a  pound  of  fuel  may  be  computed  from  the  indi- 
cated work  per  pound  of  fuel,  or  vice  versa,  by  means  of  the  equa- 
tion,— 

available  heat  __  J  .« . 

indicated  work  ~~  U' ^  *^ 
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In  the  practical  use  of  equations  3^  4^  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  the  usotl 
data  are, — 

the  initial  pressure  p^ 

the  ratio  of  expansion  r, 

the  hack  pressure  p^ 

and  the  absolute  tempercUure  o/the/eed-vxUer  <^  =  T^  +  461^*2. 

From  Pi,  by  the  aid  of  known  formul»  op  of  Table  VL,  are  to 
be  found  r^  and  Vy     Then 

rv^  =  v^; 

and  from  v^,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  formuhe  or  of  Table  VL,  aie 
to  be  found  r,  and  p^^  and  thus  are  completed  the  data  for  the  vse 
of  equations  o  and  5. 

Let  OIj  =  Pq  represent  the  pressure,  and  L  K  =  f;0  the  Tolum^ 
of  a  pound  of  steam  at  some  standard  temperature,  such  as  that  cf 
melting  ice  (r^  =  32^  +  46^*2  =  493''-2  Fahrenheit),  and  let 

U=  r    t7(;;?  =  a'hyplog^  -5(r-^jj) (9.) 

be  the  area  contained  between  L  K  and  another  parallel  ordinate 
of  the  curve  B  C  K  corresponding  to  the  absolute  temperature  r. 

Then  by  the  aid  of  values  of  the  function  17,  as  given  or  inter- 
polated in  Table  YL,  the  equations  3  and  5  can  be  put  in  tbe 
following  form : — 

V  =^JJ^  —  V^  +  v^{p^—p^; (10.) 

f,  =  Ui  — U2  +  J(r2  — Tj  +  a  — ftTj (11.) 

=  Ui  — Uj  +  Hg  — A4; (li) 

in  which  last  expression  for  the  heat  expended,  £L  denotes  the 
total  heat  of  evaporatioriy  from  tq,  at  rp  and  h^  the  heat  saved  in 
consequence  of  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water  being  T^  instead 
of  that  of  melting  ice, — both  quantities  as  given  or  interpolated  in 
the  columns  respectively  headed  H  and  h  in  Table  YL 

The  following  statement  then  gives  at  one  view  the  formnliB 
applicable  to  engines  worked  by  sensibly  dry  saturated  steam: — 

Data. 
Pv  ^9  Pz>  '^v  ^  cJready  explained. 
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Results. 

Vj,  volume  of  one  lb.  of  steam  when  admiUed,  to  be  found  or  in- 
terpolated in  the  column  headed  V,  Table  VI. 
Volwme  at  end  of  expansion, — 

v^  =  rv^] (13.) 

Final  pressure,  p^^  and  temperature  Tg,  to  be  foimd  or  interpo- 
lated in  the  columns  headed  P  and  T,  Table  VI. 

TJ',  energy  eocerted  by,  and  Jj,  heat  expended  on,  one  lb,  of  steam,  to 
be  found  by  equations  10  and  12,  with  Table  VI.,  or  by  equations 
3  and  5,  without  the  Table, 

Mean  effective  pressure, — 

P.--P^  —  Pz=— W 

Presswre  equivalent  to  expenditure  of  available  Iieat, — 

7^  =  -^; (15.) 

^       rv^  ^     ' 

Efficiency  of  steam, — 

Z-«?!L:^3^]J'   (16.) 

Pk       ph        i'  ^    ' 


Net  feed  water  per  cubic  foot  swept  through  by  piston, — 

l.=Vi. 

rvjL       r  ' 


(17.) 


Heat  rejected  per  lb,  of  steam, — 

fl  —  TJ'  =  Hg  —  h^  —  ^iiPi — P^} #•••..(18.) 

Heat  rejected  per  cubic  foot  stcept  through  by  piston, — 

^^=i'»-^o (19> 

rv-^ 

Injection  water  required  per  lb,  of  steam — 

(Tg,  temperature  of  condensation, 
Tg,  temperature  of  atmosphere). 

772(T5  — Te)^ ^^i 

2d 
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above  the  pressure  of  release  represents  an  additional  expenditure 
of  heat,  all  of  which  is  cuuverted  into  work.  Henoe  the  following 
rules:— 

II.  Whole  heat  expended  ou  the  steam  =  area  A  D  E  O  +  trat 
A  FOB. 

III.  Heat  converted  into  mechanical  work  r=  area  A  F  G  B  H  E. 

IV.  Heat  rejected  with  the  exhaust  steam  =  area  A  D  E  0  — 
area  A  B  U  K. 

VITUS-  r*i,     *  area  A  F  G  B  H  K 

V.  Efficiency  of  the  steam  = a  t%  vr\  _t — '■ .   ^  ^  tv 

•^  area  A  D  E  O  +  area  A  F  G  F 

In  applying  the  same  principles  to  proposed  engines,  the  same 
assumption  may  be  made  as  in  Article  278,  pages  375  to  377;  tliat 
is,  A  B  may  be  titrated  as  representing  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
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cylinder;  and  K  A  F,  F  G,  B  H,  and  H  K,  as  straight  lines.  Also, 
the  expansion  curve  G  B  may,  without  material  error,  be  treated 
as  a  common  hyperbola.  To  produce  such  a  curve,  the  steam  must 
contain  a  little  liquid  water  on  its  admission,  or  immediately  afie^ 
wards;  and  that  water  must  be  evaporated  during  the  expaiUDkm 
by  means  of  heat  communicated  to  it  from  the  cylinder,  whidi 
must  receive  heat  either  by  jacketing  or  by  superheating. 
Then  the  following  approoeimcUe  rules  are  applicable : — 
VI.  To  calculate  the  absolvie  pressv/te  ofrdMse;  divide  the  initial 
absolute  pressure  by  the  rate  of  expansion;  that  is  to  say,  make 

/'2=? a.) 

YII.  To  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  mean  absoUUe  preaaure  to  tin 
initial  absolute  pressure;  make 

p,  _  l^hyplogr.  .,,    ' 

Pi r  ' • W 

r  denoting  the  rate  of  expansion.     For  values  of  this  ratio  ind  ib 
'     reciprocal,  see  Table  XI.,  page  443. 
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The  foundation  of  the  approximate  formiiUd  is  the  &cty  &at  for 
pressures  not  exceeding  120  lbs.  on  the  inch,  or  17,280  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot,  tha  equation  of  the  curve  B  C  K,  ^g.  110,  is  very 
nearly 

17 

p<xv  -  76 (1.) 

This  equation  is  very  convenient  in  calculation,  because  the 
sixteenth  root  can  be  extracted  with  great  rapidity  to  a  degree 
of  accuracy  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  aid  of  a  table 
of  squares  alone;  and,  by  a  little  additional  labour,  without  any 
tables  whatsoever. 

Let  r,  as  before,  be  the  ratio  of  expansion;  then  we  have 
evidently, 

17 

the  Jmcd pressv/re —  P^^^Pi  ***  "  ^^> ("•) 

tJie  energyexertedonthepistonhy  one  pound  of  steam  =  area  ABCEFA 

=  U' =  J^^  t?  fl?i?  +  0?2  —  JP3)  ^2 

=  v,{p,(l7r-'-l6r''Te)''Ps}; (3.) 

XT' 
the  mean  total  pressure,  — +i^3J » (^0 

=  i?.  =  i>i  (17  r-^  — 16  r-Fe); (5.) 

tJie  mean  effective  pressu/re,  or  energy  exerted  per  cubic  foot — 

P,^Pm  —  Pa  =  :;^==PL\}'^r-^—l^r    i^J—p^. (6.) 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  pressure  of  exhaustion  j^p  be  given,  and 
any  two  out  of  the  three  following  quantities — ^the  mitial  pressure 
p,,  the  mean  effective  pressure  je?«  ^-p^  the  ratio  of  expansion  r — 
the  fourth  quantity  can  be  calculated  directly,  if  it  is  one  or  other 
of  the  pressures  p^,  p^ — jpg ;  and  if  it  is  the  expansion  r,  it  <;an  be 
found  by  approximation. 

The  approximate  formula  for  the  expenditure  of  heat  per  lb.  of 
steam,  which  has  been  found  by  trial  to  agree  very  dosely  with  the 
exact  formula  within  the  limits  already  specified,  and  when  the 
feed  water  is  supplied  at  a  temperature  of  £rom  100°  to  JUM)" 
Fahrenheit,  is  as  follows : — 


i  =  mp,r,JJ^^; ^«..*J|B 
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above  the  pressure  of  release  represents  an  additional  ezpendihue 
of  heat,  all  of  which  is  cuuverted  into  work.  Hence  the  following 
rules:— 

II.  Whole  heat  expended  ou  the  steam  =  area  A  D  E  O  +  uea 
A  FOB. 

III.  Heat  converted  into  mechanical  work  =  area  A  F  G  B  H  K 

IV.  Heat  rejected  with  the  exhaust  steam  =  area  A  D  E  0  — 
area  A  B  H  K. 

V  T7«  •  r*i.     *  area  A  F  G  B  H  K 

V .  Efficiency  of  the  steam  = a  t\  T^r^   i ' — .   ^  ^  ^ 

^  area  A  D  E  O  +  area  A  F  G  F 

In  applying  the  same  principles  to  proposed  engines,  the  same 
assumption  may  bo  made  as  in  Article  278,  pages  375  to  377;  that 
is,  A  B  may  bo  ti*catcd  as  representing  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
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cylinder;  and  K  A  F,  F  G,  B  H,  and  H  K,  as  straight  linea  Also^ 
the  expansion  curve  G  B  may,  without  material  error,  be  treated 
as  a  common  hyperbola.  To  produce  such  a  curve,  the  steam  must 
contain  a  little  liquid  water  on  its  admission,  or  immediately  afte^ 
wards;  and  that  water  must  be  evaporated  during  the  expansioB 
by  means  of  heat  communicated  to  it  from  the  cylinder,  which 
must  receive  heat  either  by  jacketing  or  by  superheating. 
Then  the  following  approoeimcUe  rules  are  applicable : — 
YI.  To  calculate  the  absoltUe  presswre  of  release;  divide  the  initial 
absolute  pressure  by  the  rate  of  expansion;  that  is  to  say,  make 

r.  =  ^i (!•) 

YII.  To  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  m/eom  ahaoUUe  pressure  to  the 
initial  absolute  pressure;  make 

p^  _  1  +  hyp  log  r, 

^ r  ' • ^^'' 

r  denoting  the  rate  of  expansion.     For  values  of  this  ratio  and  iti 
reciprocal,  see  Ta\Ae  "Xl.,  \)«i%«i  \^^, 
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Two  examples  of  the  application  of  the  foiinulsB  to  actual  engines, 
and  of  the  comparison  of  their  results  with  those  of  experiment, 
are  annexed. 

Example  I. — Double-cylinder  engines  of  744  indicated  horse- 
power, calculated  by  exact  formulae : — * 

Data — 

Bottom  of  Top  of 

cylinders.  cylinders. 

Pressure  of  admission,  p.  -r- 144, 33-7  34*3 

Back  pressure,  jt?3-f- 144, 4*0  4*0 

Ratio  of  expansion,  r, 4^  6\ 

Ordinary  temperature  of  feed  water  T^  =  about  104°  Fahren- 
heit 

Calculated  Results — 

Bottom.  Top. 

Final  volume  of  1  lb.  of  steam,  V2  =  rv-^,     50*375  74-4 

Final  pressure,  jt^g"^!^^? 7*3^7  4*867 

Work  of  1  lb.  of  steam,  TJ', 109552  ii7333 

Mean  effective  pres- )     tt'        *»      *» 
sure  in  pounds  on  >  ^j— -7 —  =    -.  . ;   >  ••• 
the  inch,. jl**"*       1** 

Mean  of  both  results, 13*03 

Mean  effective  pressure  as  observed,  ] 

being  the  mean  result  of  a  series  >  13*10 

of  diagrams, j 

Difference, —0-07 

being  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation. 

Bottom.  Top. 

Foot-lbs.  Foot-lbs. 

Available  heat  expended  per  pound)         ,  o  -^^o- 

of  steam,  I,, ^. ......„.....}    ^oCpSp  925678- 

Pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  )  ^^^ 

equivalent  to  heat,  p4-i- 144, J  ^  ^ 

Mean, 1057 

Efficiency,  ^^    ^^, 0'i2i  0-127 

Mean,  1303-^105-7, 0-123 

*  These  are  the  eodnes  made  by  Messrs.  Bandolph,  Elder,  &  Co.,  for  the  fteamer 
**  Admiral,"  built  by  Mr.  James  R.  Napier. 
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Nflftud  water  per  eubie/ooi  mMpt  fkraugh  (j 

p  Botteoi.  T«pu 

-Mn  pounds 0*0199  0*0134 

Mean, ot>x67 

J7«i<r<5^a/ in  foot-poundB  per  pound)    ^^^  .^^  808^10 

of  steam, J     '^"^^*  »^* 

Per  cubic  foot  swept  throngli  by  pistons,     15,830    .  10,865 

Mean, I3>347 

Injection  water  required  in  pounds  per  \ 

cubic  foot  swept  through  by  pistons,  •>  0*384 

Tj  —  Tq  being  supposed  =  45®, j 

Available  heat  expended  per  hour  in  foot-poundB  per  indicated 
horse-power — 

The  actual  con8um])tion  of  coal  was  2*97  lbs.  per  indicated  horse 
]K>wer  ]>er  hour;  hence  the  available  heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  ot 
the  coal  was 

16,100.000  ^g^^2^^^^^^^j^. 

which,  if  the  total  heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  the  coal  be  esti- 
mated at  10,000,000  foot-lbs.,  gives  for  the  efficiency  qfthejwnaa 

and  boiler, 

*  0-542. 

Example  II.,  the  same  engines  calculated  by  approximate  iop- 
mulse: — 

Data —  Lbs.  per  inch. 

Mean  pressure  of  admission,  ^j^ =»  34 

Mean  back  pressure,  ^^^- 4 

_^  ^    _  1      0-24 +  0-16 

Mean  cut  off,  -  = 5 =  0*2 

r  dS 

Kesults — 

Mean  gross  pressure,  j^  =  34  x  '505 I7*l7 

Mean  effective  pressure,  -  ,  .^^,  calculated, 1 3"i 7 

observed, 13*10 

Difference, +0*07 

Sressure  equivalent  to  expenditure  of  heat,  p^  -i- 144^  105*4 
Efficiency,  £-'  =  Eri^ll^  =  0-125. 


J 
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289.  Rules  r«r  ■emriy-ciiT  SRMHi.— The  rules  of  Articles  287  atid 
288  are  accurate  for  one  mode  of  expansive  working  only.  The 
first  five  rules  of  the  present  Article  are  applicable  to  all  modes  of 
expansive  working,  provided  only  that  the  cylinder  is  supplied  wifch. 
heat  enough  to  prevent  any  large  quantity  of  liquid  water  from 
accumulating  in  it;  so  that  the  steam  may  be  said  to  be  Twmrly 
dry;  and  the  last  six  rules  give  results  for  proposed  engines^  that 
are  accurate  enough  for  most  practical  purposes. 

In  fig.  110a  let  A  F  G  B  n  K  A  represent  the  indicator  diagram 
of  any  steam  engine,  F  being  the  point  of  admission,  G  that  of 
cut-off,  B  the  point  of  release,  where  the  exhaust  port  is  opened,  H 
the  end  of  the  forward  stroke,  and  K  the  point  whei'e  "cushioning** 
(if  any)  begins  (see  page  420.)  Let  the  horizontal  line  through  C 
be  the  zero  Hue  of  absolute  pressures,  so  that  heights  above  that 
line  represent  absolute  pressures  of  the  steam ;  B  C,  for  example, 
being  the  absolute  pressure  at  the  instant  of  release. 

Through  B  draw  B  A  parallel  to  the  zero  line;  and,  if  necessary, 
set  back  the  point  A,  so  as  to  allow  for  clearance  (see  page  418), 
in  order  that  the  length  A  B  may  represent  the  whole  volume  of 
steam  contained  in  the  cyHnder  and  ports  at  the  instant  of  release. 
From  A  let  fall  the  perpendicular  A  O  upon  the  zero  line.  Then 
horizontal  distances  on  the  diagram  from  the  line  OAF  represent 
volumes  occupied  by  the  steam  in  the  cylinder. 

Then  if  we  calculate  in  a  series  of  particular  cases  by  equation 
6  of  Article  287,  page  399,  a  quantity  which  may  be  called  the 
heat  of  release,  consisting  of  the  total  heat,  sensible  and  latent,  of 
the  volume  of  steam  A  B  at  the  absolute  pressure  C  B,  together 
with  the  quantity  of  heat  which  that  steam  would  carry  off  from 
the  cylinder  and  valve  ports,  supposing  it  to  expand  down  to  the 
back  pressure  without  liquefaction,  that  quantity  is  found  to  be 
given  approximately  to  the  accuracy  of  about  1  per  cent,  by  the 
following  rule : — 

I.  Multiply  the  product  of  the  absolute  pressure  and  volume  of 
the  steam  at  the  point  of  release  by  16  for  a  condensing  engine,  or  by 
15  for  a  non-condensing  engine.  The  result  will  be  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  heat  of  release,  nearly. 

To  represent  the  preceding  rule  graphically,  in  fig.  110a  produce 
A  B  to  D,  making  AD  =  16AB  for  a  condensing  engine,  or 
15  A  B  for  a  non-condensing  engine;  complete  the  rectangle 
A  D  E  O;  then  the  area  of  that  rectangle  (=  16  or  15  A  B  •  B  C) 
represents  the  heat  of  release,  in  units  of  work. 

The  area,  A  B  H  K,  of  that  part  of  the  steam  diagram  which 
lies  below  the  pressure  of  release  represents  a  portion  of  heat  saved 
out  of  the  heat  of  release,  by  conversion  into  mechanioal 
the  area,  A  F  G  B,  of  that  part  of  the  steam 
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above  the  pressure  of  release  represents  aa  additional  ezpenditoie 
of  heat,  all  of  which  is  cunverted  into  work.  Henoe  the  foUowiog 
rules:— 

II.  Whole  heat  expended  on  the  steam  =  area  A  D  E  0+ trai 
A  FOB. 

III.  Heat  converted  into  mechanical  work  =  area  A  F  G  B  H  E. 
lY.  Heat  rejected  with  the  exhaust  steam  =  area  A  D  £  0  — 

area  A  B  H  K. 

^r   !?«  •  r  *!,     *  area  A  F  a  B  H  K 

V .  Efficiency  of  the  steam  = a  t, -n^  r\   t ' i-tttttv 

•^  area  A  D  E  O  +  area  A  F  G  F 

In  applying  the  same  piinciples  to  proposed  engines,  the  same 
assumption  may  be  made  as  in  Article  278,  pages  37o  to  377;  that 
is,  A  B  may  be  treated  as  representing  the  whole  capacity  of  the 


Fig.  110a. 

cylinder;  and  K  A  F,  F  G,  B  H,  and  H  K,  as  straight  lines.  Also, 
the  expansion  curve  G  B  may,  without  material  error,  be  treated 
as  a  common  hyperbola.  To  produce  such  a  curve,  the  steam  must 
contain  a  little  liquid  water  on  its  admission,  or  immediately  after- 
wards; and  that  water  must  be  evaporated  during  the  expansion 
by  means  of  heat  communicated  to  it  from  the  cylinder,  which 
must  receive  heat  either  by  jacketing  or  by  superheating. 
Then  the  following  approodmaie  rules  are  applicable : — 
VL  To  calculate  the  absolute  pressure  of  release;  divide  the  initial 
absolute  pressure  by  the  rate  of  expansion ;  that  is  to  say,  make 


r^  =  ? 


(1.) 


VII.  To  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  mean  absolute  presstire  to  the 
initial  absolute  pressure;  make 

Pn  _  1  +  hyp  log  r, 

]^ r  ' • v2.) 

r  denoting  the  rate  of  expansion.     For  values  of  this  ratio  and  its 
reciprocal,  see  Table  XI.,  page  443. 
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VIII.  To  calculate  the  mean  effective  pressure;  from  the  mean 
absolute  pressure  subtract  the  mean  back  pressure,  estimated  as  in 
Article  280,  page  382;  that  is  to  say,  as  before; 

Mean  effective  pressure,  p^  =  Pm  —  Ps (3.) 

IX.  To  find  a  pressure  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  expenditwre  of 
available  heat:  to  the  mean  absolute  pressure  add  15  times  the 
pressm-e  of  release  in  a  condensing  engine,  or  14  times  that  pressure 
in  a  non-condensing  engine;  that  is  to  say,  make,  in  condensing 
engines; 

Pk   =   Ptn   +    15P2'> {^') 

or  in  non-condensiiig  engines, 

Ph  =Pm  +  14;>2 {^) 

X.  The  efficiency  of  the  steam,  as  before,  is 

P,^V^-Pz ,5) 

Ph         Pk  ^   ' 

XL  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  rejected  Iieat  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  space  swept  through  by  the  piston  by 

15  P2  +  j»3  in  condensing  engines; (6.) 

or  1 4  /?2  +  i^3  ^^  non-condensing  engines (^-^) 

Example. — Data — Condensing  engine,  absolute  initial  pressure 
p^  =  34  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Bate  of  expansion,  r  =  5, 

Mean  back  pressure,  pg  =  4  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Results. — (1.)  Pressure  of  release,  p2  =  Pi  -i-  5  =  6'S  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch. 

?.  ^  l+h3T>log5  ^  2:^9  ^  0-522. 
Pi  5  5 

Therefore,  mean  absolute  pressure,  ;i?,  =  34  x  0*522  =  17*75 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

(3.)  Mean  effective  pressure,  p^  — p^=  13*75  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch. 

(4.)  Pressure  equivalent  to  rate  of  expenditure  of  available  heat, 
p^  =  17*75  +  (15  X  6*8)  =  119*75  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.      ' 

13*75 
(5.)  Efficiency  of  steam  =  --q   ^  =  0*115. 

(6.)  Mechanical  equivalent  of  rejected  heat  ==  space  swept 
through  by  piston  x   106  lb&  on  the  square  inch.* 

*  The  rules  of  this  Article  first  appeared  in  the  Engineer  of  the  001 
January,  1866,  where  examples  are  given  in  greater  detail.  i 
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289  A.  CoBdcBsiBs  Hish  PmHire  £■«!■€•. — ^This  term  may  be 
appliinl  to  vii^incs  such  as  Mr.  Beattie*s  locomotives,  in  which, 
aitli(»ugh  the  steam  is  discliai^ged  from  the  cylinder  at^  or  a  Uttle 
abovt*,  the  atiiiosphoric  ])rossure,  a  portion  of  it  is  condensed  for 
the  i)uqx>8u  of  heating  the  feed  water,  the  remainder  being  used 
to  make  a  blast  in  tlie  chimney.  This  is  effected  by  oondnctiDg 
steam  thix)ngh  a  bmnch  from  the  exhaust  pipe  into  a  dose  vessel, 
through  which  there  falls  a  shower  of  water  from  the  water  tank. 
From  the  lK)ttoni  of  that  vessel  water  is  drawn  by  the  feed  pump, 
and  forced  into  the  boiler,  its  temperature  being  usually  about 
20()''  Fahrenheit. 

In  applying  the  exact  formulse  to  this  case,  T^  is  to  be  made 
=  200'  Fahrenheit,  or  whatever  other  temperature  the  feed  water 
may  have. 

In  np])lying  the  approximate  formulsD,  the  results  of  the  follow- 
ing calculation  will  in  general  be  found  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  approximate  expression  already  given  for  the  ezpenditme 

of  heat  jwr  unit  of  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston,  viz.,  — ^^, 

was  obtained  uprn  the  supposition  of  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water  being  104:^,  or  thereabouts.  Referring  to  Article  215  A, 
and  to  the  Table  in  page  256,  lety*  denote  the  ^^ factor  of  eoonpanr 
tion "  for  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  for  the 
temperature  of  feed  water  104°;  and  let/*  be  the  fiekctor  of  evapoift- 
tion  for  the  same  boiling  point,  and  for  the  temperature  of  feed 
water  200^;  then  the  exi)enditure  of  heat  will  be  reduced  very 

nearly  in  the  proportion-^,  so  that  the  approximate  formula  for  the 

expenditure  of  heat  per  unit  of  volume  swept  through  by  the  pistoa 
will  now  be 

^  =  l^3P^ (1.) 

For  example,  let  the  boiling  point  be  320°  Fahrenheit,  which 
corresponds  to  a  pressure  of  89*86  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  in  all,  or 
75  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  nearly;  then 

/'=l-04;/=M5;  and    ^ 


rv 


nearly. (2.) 


The  pipe  for  conducting  steam  from  the  exhaust  pipe  to  the 

condenser  has  a  cock  or  valve,  by  means  of  which  its  opening  ii 

k     adjusted  xmtil  it  transmits  the  greatest  quantity  of  steam  com- 
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patible  with  complete,  or  nearly  complete,  condensation.  According 
to  experiments  on  Mr.  Beattie*s  engines  described  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Stirling,  about  one-fiyi^rth  of  the  whole  exhaust  steam  is  required 
for  this  purpose;  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  are  adequate  to 
produce  a  siifficient  blast  in  the  chimney. 

290.  DiflTearence  between  Pressure  in  Boiler,  and  Initial  PrcMore 
in  Cylinder. — l¥ire-1>rawn  Steam. — The  fall  which  the  pressure  of 

the  steam  undergoes  during  its  passage  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinder,  is  due  to  the  following  causes : — 

1.  The  resistance  of  the  steam  pipe  through  which  the  steam 
passes  from  the  boiler  to  the  valve  box. 

2.  The  resistance  of  the  regulator,  or  throttle  valve,  by  which 
the  steam  pipe  is  partially  closed,  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
supply  pipe  of  the  water  pressure  engine,  fig.  40,  Article  132,  page 
140. 

3.  The  resistance  of  the  "j^orfe,"  or  steam  passages  through 
which  the  steam  is  admitted  from  the  valve  box  into  the  cylinder, 
and  which  are  at  times  partially  closed  by  the  valves,  so  as  to  have 
their  resistance  increased. 

4.  The  disappearance  of  actual  energy  when  the  steam  passes 
from  the  ports  into  the  cylinder,  exchanging  its  previous  rapid 
motion  for  the  comparatively  slow  motion  of  the  piston. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  steam,  to  calculate  separately  the  losses  of  pressure 
due  to  these  four  causes ;  and  even  were  it  possible,  the  complexity 
of  the  resulting  formula  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  its  practical 
utility.  All  that  can  for  the  present  be  done  is  to  use  the  theory 
of  the  discharge  of  gases  through  orifices,  as  explained  in  Article 
254,  in  order  to  find  the  probable  form  of  an  approximate  formula 
for  the  whole  loss  of  pressure,  and  to  determine  a  constant  co-effi- 
cient in  that  formula  empirically  from  experiments  on  existing 
engines. 

The  best  collection  of  experimental  data  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  work  on  Railway  Machinery,  These 
data  are  taken  partly  from  the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Gouin  and 
Lechatelier,  and  partly  from  Mr.  Clark's  own  experiments;  and 
are  to  a  ceiiiain  extent  reduced  to  general  laws. 

Amongst  other  general  results,  Mr.  Clark  finds  that  the  effect 
of  the  resistance  in  the  steam  pipe  is  inappreciable,  when  the 
sectional  area  of  that  pipe  is  not  less  than  tV  of  the  area  of  the 
piston  for  steam  in  an  ordinary  state  as  to  dryness,  and  not  less 
than  iV  for  steam  in  a  very  dry  state;  the  mean  speed  of  the  piston 
not  exceeding  600  feet  per  minute,  or  10  feet  per  second.  It 
follows,  that  in  a  well  constructed  engine,  the  steam  pipe  should 
be  so  proportioned,  that  supposing  the  density  of  the  steam  to  be 
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the  same  in  it  and  in  the  cylinder,  the  Yelocity  of  the  steam  tiuov^ 
the  steam  pipe  shall  not  exceed  about  100  feet  per  fleoondy  tod 
then  the  resistance  in  the  pipe  may  be  n^ected.  This  zerah  is 
corroborated  by  the  known  effect  in  praotioe  of  the  oirdinaiy  luk, 
that  where  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  firom  200  to  24:0  feet  per 
minate,  the  area  of  the  steam  pipe  should  be  about  -ir  of  that  of  the 
piston. 

The  resistance  of  the  regulator  in  a  properly  proportioned  steam 
pipe  is  inappreciable  when  it  is  wide  open;  and  when  it  is  partially 
closed,  the  investigation  of  mathematical  relations  between  the 
resistance  and  the  opening  is  practically  unimportant^  because  the 
pxtent  of  opening  of  the  regulator  required  to  produce  any  given 
reduction  of  pressure  in  any  existing  engine  can  easily  be  found  bj 
trial 

There  remain  to  be  considered,  the  resistance  of  the  cylinder 
jx)rts,  and  the  loss  of  head  on  entering  the  cylinder. 

In  Article  254,  equation  1,  is  given  an  expression  for  the  Telodiy 
of  a  gas  rushing  through  an  orifice,  firom  a  space  in  which  the 
pressure  is  p^y  into  a  space  in  which  the  pressure  is  p^  To  prevent 
confusion,  and  to  adapt  the  equation  to  the  notation  of  the  present 
section. 

Put  p^  to  stand  for  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  and  valve  dtesfc, 
instead  of  p^ ; 

And  p^,  the  initial  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  instead  of  ^g ; 

Also  put  Y  instead  of  w  to  denote  the  greatest  velocity  of  flow. 

Square  both  sides  of  the  equation ;  divide  by  2  ^ ;   and  for 

.  /io_j)  substitute  its  equivalent,  K-:  then  we  have  for  the 

y— 1       Tj, 

head  due  to  the  maximum  velocity  V — 


?-:=--•.{>-©-}' 


g       '  *  I        \;?6> 

which  for  steam,  treated  as  a  perfect  gas,  becomes 


1-^  =  366.7  .,{l-(^)^^} (1.) 


2^  ^  I  \;^. 

From  analogy  with  the  flow  of  liquids  and  of  air,  it  is  probable 
that  when  b^des  producing  a  current  of  steam  of  a  certain 
velocity,  the  difference  of  pressure  has  also  to  overcome  the  friction 
of  a  passage,  the  left-hand  side  of  the  preceding  equation  should  be 
multiplied  by  1  +  F,  F  being  a  "factor  of  resistemce**  (as  in  Artide 
99). 

The  quantity  Y^,  being  the  rneaai  sgmvre  of  the  velocity  with 
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irhich  the  steam  eaters  the  cylinder,  may  be  treated  as  the  product 
of  three  ^EU^tors,  viz. : — 

The  square  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  piston  (let  this  be  denoted 
byVZ); 

The  square  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  area  of  the  piston  exceeds 
the  area  of  the  port  (  — 2  )  > 

A  factor  depending  on  the  figure  and  manner  of  motion  of  the 
valve. 

For  simplicity's  sake,  take  the  product  of  this  last  factor,  and  of 
the  factor  1  +  F,  which  may  be  denoted  by  one  gfymbol,  B.  Then 
the  formula  for  the  "loss  of  head"  sustained  by  the  steam  becomes 

BV'2A2 


2<7 


^^  =  366.7,{l-(gy"^}; (2.) 


giving  the  following  formula  for  computing  the  ratio  in  which  the 
absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  falls : — 

;^,  =  i  ^  ~  2gX  366-7  r^  a^  J       ^^'^ 

The  co-efficient,  B,  is  to  be  determined  empirically.  As  a  basis 
for  this  determination  in  the  case  of  dry  steam  may  be  taken  one 
of  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Clark,  viz.,  that  when 

—  =  15,  and  Y'=:  10  feet  per  second,  —  =  0*84  nearly;  the  pres- 
a  pi, 

sure  in  the  valve  chest,  pi,,  being  on  an  average  90  lbs.  on  the  square 

inch  or  thereabouts,  and  consequently  the  absolute  temperature 

^j  =  320°  +  46r-2  =  78r-2  nearly. 

These  data  give  B  =  324,  and  consequently 

B  32-4  1 


2(/X366-7""  23615-5      726' 
80  that  equation  3  becomes 


pi={i_^^y^ (4.) 


In  all  cases  in  which  the  difference  between  p^  and  p^  is  small, 
the  following  formula  is  a  sufficienj)ly  close  approximation : — 

f-^         180  rjoS' ^°'* 
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The  following  example  is  a  case  to  which  the  appitixiiiiate  fat- 
mula  doM  not  n]>pl7.  The  (lata  are  suoh  as  are  aometimeB  met  witt 
in  Comiflh  ainglu  acting  engines : — 

V'  =  2^  feet  per  second;   -=120; 

r^ss  745*2;  whence 

^1  =  0-8336*     =0-458: 

so  that  if  p»  =  52-52  lbs.  per  square  inch,  p^  =  24  Iba  on  the  square 
inch. 

In  the  next  example,  the  approximate  formula  is  appHcaUe; 
and  the  data  are  such  as  ore  very  commonly  met  with  in  donhle 
acting  cx])au8ivo  engines. 

V  =  4  feet  per  second;  -  =  25; 
Ti  =  2G6°  +  4Gr-2  =  727°-2;  whence,  by  equation  5, 

00  that  if  p»  =  39*2  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  p^  =  36-2  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  the  loss  of  pressure  being  3  lbs.  on  the  square  incL 

It  appears  further,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark,  that  the 
loss  of  pressure  of  misty  steam  in  traversing  passages  exceeds  that 
of  dry  steam  in  a  proportion  which  cannot  be  computed  with 
any  approach  to  precision,  but  which  ranges  firom  1^  to  2^  and 
sometimes  even  to  3. 

The  lo88  qfliead  which  occurs  during  the  passage  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  does  not  wholly  represent  toasted  energy; 
for  being  expended  in  friction,  it  produces  heat;  so  that  steEtm 
which  has  had  its  pressure  lowered  by  the  resistance  of  passages, 
or  as  it  is  called,  has  been  wire-dbawn,  is  superheated  (that  is,  is  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its 
pressure,  although  lower  than  the  temperatiu^  in  the  boiler),  as 
has  already  been  stated  in  Article  253.  Even  supposing,  however, 
that  no  energy  is  directly  wasted  when  steam  is  wire-drawn,  there 
is  still  an  indirect  waste  of  energy  from  the  lowering  of  its  pres- 
sure, which,  by  diminishing  the  forward  pressure  upon  the  pistoa 
as  compared  with  the  back  pressure,  and  by  diminishing  the 
extent  of  expansive  working  of  which  the  steam  is  capable,  loweis 
its  efficiency. 

When  an  engine,  therefore,  has  to  work  against  a  diminished 
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resistance,  it  is  better  to  diminisli  the  mean  effective  pressure 
by  cutting  off  the  admission  earlier,  and  so  working  with  a 
greater  ratio  of  expansion,  than  by  contracting  the  opening  of  the 
regulator,  and  so  lowering  the  initial  pressure  by  wire-drawing. 
The  former  method  makes  the  engine  more  economical,  the  latter 
less.    (See  page  553.) 

291.  EdTecui  ef  1>iatnrblHg  Cansea  on  Diagnmuk — Some  of  the 
deviations   of  the 
diagram  of  energy  "^ 
of  a  steam  engine 
from  the  ideal  form  * 
have  already  been 
considered      inci- 
dentally   in     the 
preceding  Articles 
of  this  section.   In 
the  present  Article 
the   more    impor-    ^ 
tant  and  usual  of 
these      deviations 
are  to  be  classed 


H 


'\   K 


Iff 


..^Z 


Tig.  Ill, 


and  considered  more  in  detaiL 

These  causes  may  be  thus  classed, — 

Causes  which  affect  the  power  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  the  figure 
of  the  diagram : — 

L  Wire-drawing  at  cut-off 

IL  Clearance. 
III.  Compression,  or  cushioning. 
lY.  Kelease. 

Y,  Conduction  of  heat. 
VI.  Liquid  water  in  the  cylinder. 

Causes  which  affect  the  figure  of  the  diagram  only : — 

VII.  Undulations. 
VIII.  Friction  of  the  indicator. 
IX.  Position  of  the  indicator. 

I.  Wire-drawing  at  Cul-off. — ^The  valve  by  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  closes,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  admission  of  steam,  not  iostantaneously,  but  by  d^;rees^ 
especially  when  it  is  a  slide  valve^  In  consequence  df  thia^  the 
loss  of  pressure  by  the  steam  in  passing  from  tiie  valve  dlflft 
the  cylinder  gradually  increases,  and  the  pressme  of  At 
the  cylinder  begins  gradually  to  dimiTiiahj  before  dlt*i 
closing  of  the  valve;  so  that  the  top  of  tiie  diagiiJUi' 

2  X 
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The  following  example  is  a  case  to  which  the  appitixiiiiate  fat' 
mula  does  not  n]>i>ly.  The  (lata  are  suoh  as  are  aometimea  metwitt 
in  Comiah  aingle  acting  engines : — 

V'  =  2^  feet  per  second;  -=120; 

rj  =  745-2;  whence 

^'1  =  0-8336*     =0-458: 

so  that  if />»  =  52-52  lbs.  per  square  inch,  pj^  ^  24  lb&  on  the  Bqaaze 
inch. 

In  the  next  example,  the  approximate  formnla  is  applicable; 
and  the  data  are  such  as  ore  very  commonly  met  with  in  doubie 
acting  cxjiauiiivo  engines. 

V  =  4  feet  per  second;       =  25; 

Ti  =  2G6°  +  4Gr-2  =  727^-2;  whence,  by  equation  5, 

a=l_lg.      l_0.0764=0-9236; 
p^  130o96  ' 

so  that  if  p^  =  39*2  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  pj^  =  36*2  lbs.  on  the 
square  inch,  the  loss  of  ])ressure  being  3  lbs.  on  the  square  incL 

It  appears  further,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Clark,  that  the 
loss  of  pressure  of  misty  steam  in  traversing  passages  exceeds  tiiat 
of  dry  steam  in  a  proportion  which  cannot  be  computed  with 
any  approach  to  precision,  but  which  ranges  firom  1^  to  2^  and 
sometimes  even  to  3. 

The  lass  qfliead  which  occurs  during  the  passage  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  to  the  cylinder,  does  not  wholly  represent  vxuted  energy; 
for  being  expended  in  friction,  it  produces  heat;  so  that  steeiin 
which  has  had  its  pressui-e  lowered  by  the  resistance  of  passages, 
or  as  it  is  called,  has  been  wire-drawn,  is  superheated  (that  is,  is  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its 
pressure,  although  lower  than  the  temperature  in  the  boiler),  as 
has  already  been  stated  in  Article  253.  Even  supposing,  however, 
that  no  energy  is  directly  wasted  when  steam  is  wire-drawn,  there 
is  still  an  indirect  waste  of  energy  from  the  lowering  of  its  pres- 
sure, which,  by  diminishing  the  forward  pressure  upon  the  pistoa 
as  compared  with  the  back  pressure,  and  by  diminishing  the 
extent  of  expansive  working  of  which  the  steam  is  capable,  loweis 
its  efficiency. 

When  an  engine,  therefore,  has  to  work  against  a  diminished 
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resistance,  it  is  better  to  diminish  the  mean  effective  pressure 
by  cutting  off  the  admission  earlier,  and  so  working  with  a 
greater  ratio  of  expansion,  than  by  contracting  the  opening  of  the 
regulator,  and  so  lowering  the  initial  pressure  by  wire-drawing. 
The  former  method  makes  the  engine  more  economical,  the  latter 
less.    (See  page  553.) 

291.  EdTecui  ef  1>iatnrblHg  Canses  on  Diagnmuk — Some  of  the 
deviations  of  the 
diagram  of  energy 
of  a  steam  engine 
from  the  ideal  form 
have  already  been 
considered  inci- 
dentally in  the 
preceding  Articles 
of  this  section.  In 
the  present  Article 
the  more  impor- 
tant and  usual  of 
these  deviations 
are  to  be  classed 


w 


H  ~^-. 


"\   K 


-NL 


E 

I 


Fig.  111. 


and  considered  more  in  detaiL 

These  causes  may  be  thus  classed, — 

Causes  which  affect  the  power  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  the  figure 
of  the  diagram : — 

L  Wire-drawing  at  cut-off 

IL  Clearance. 
III.  Compression,  or  cushioning. 
rV.  Belease. 

V,  Conduction  of  heat. 
VL  Liquid  water  in  the  cylinder. 

Causes  which  affect  the  figure  of  the  diagram  only : — 

VIT.  Undulations. 
VIII.  Friction  of  the  indicator. 
IX.  Position  of  the  indicator. 

I.  Wire-drawing  at  CtU-off. — ^The  valve  by  which  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  closes,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  admission  of  steam,  not  instantaneously,  but  by  degrees, 
especially  when  it  is  a  slide  valve^  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
loss  of  pressure  by  the  steam  in  passing  firom  the  valve  chest  into 
the  cylinder  gradually  increases,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in 
the  cylinder  begins  gradually  to  diminish,  before  the  complete 
dosing  of  tiie  valve;  so  that  the  top  of  tiie  diagrami  which  is 
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flmwii  (luring  the  admifledon  of  the  steam,  instead  of  preeegiting  a 
■traight  lino,  A  B  (ti^'.  Ill),  parolh^l  to  O  X^  presents  a  drooping 
curve*,  convex  upwards,  such  as  A  H  G. 

The  point  of  the  stroke  where  the  complete  closing  of  the  yalve,  or 
euiual  ctU-off,  takes  plact\  is  usnally  marked  on  the  diagram  hj  a 
point  of  contrary  flexure^  Cr,  where  the  curve  convex  apwarda,  H  G, 
pro(hie«-d  by  winMlmwing,  touches  the  curve  of  ezpansiony  G  0, 
whii-h  id  concave  u])warcl8.  The  steam  begins  to  a  certain  extent 
ti>  work  expan.sively  bi'foro  the  valve  is  completely  doeed,  and  the 
c'niT;:y  cxcilcd  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  valve  closed  instan- 
taneously at  a  somewhat  earlier  point  of  the  stroke,  which  may  be 
called  the  virtiutly  or  effective  ctU-off.  To  find  approximately  that 
point,  priKluce  the  expansion  cun^e,  C  G,  upwards,  and  draw  the 
utrui^lit  line,  A  B,  to  moet  it ;  then  the  point  B  marks  the  effective 
cut-oir,  and  determines  the  effective  ratio  of  expansion  to  be  used 
in  computing  the  efficiency. 

II.  Clearance  is  a  term  used  to  include,  not  merely  the  clearance 
pro])i>r,  wliicli  is  the  space  between  the  piston  and  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  to  which  it  is  nearest  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  stroke, 
but  also  the  volume  of  the  ports,  and  generally  the  whole  fnimmam 
space  between  the  piston  and  the  valves.  It  is  evident  thai  this 
tquia*,  as  well  as  the  space  through  which  the  piston  sweepe^  has 
to  be  tilled  with  steam. 

The  clearance,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  is  expressed  in  tii© 
form  of  a  fniction  of  the  space  swept  through  by  the  piston  duiing 
a  dingle  stroke.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  piston^  8  the  length  of 
its  sti-c)ke ;  then 

volume  of  clearance  .^ . 
Air =" (1> 

is  the  fiactiou  in  question,  and 

volume  of  clearance  ^=  cAs (2.) 

The  len(jlh  of  cylinder  equivalent  to  tlie  dearojnce  is 

volume  of  clearance 


A 


=  C8 (3.) 


The  value  of  the  fraction  c  ranges  from  i  to  -^^  and  sometimfis 
less,  in  different  engines,  being  greatest  in  the  smallest  enginea 
The  equivalent  length  of  cylinder  c  8  varies  less,  being  nraally 
from,  one  to  two  inches. 

The  clearance  affects  the  ratio  of  expansion  in  the  fbUowiiig 
aaimer: — 

In  %  111,  let  £~Fs=:  A«  represent  the  whole  wpmod  mn^ 
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through  by  the  piston  per  stroke;  and  let  LK  =  NA=:cAa 

represent  the  clearance.  The  steam  being  cut  off  at  B^  A  B  in  the 
diagram  A  B  C  E  F  A  appears  to  represent  the  volume  of  steam 
in  the  cylinder  at  the  instant  of  cut-off^  and 


AB_1    EE 
EF""?'AB"    ' 

are  the  apparent  cut-off  and  ratio  of  expansion.     But  the  real 

volume  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  at  the  instant  of  cut-off  is  N  B, 

and  it  expands  to  the  volume  L  Ij  so  that  the  real  cut-off  and 
ratio  of  expansion  are 


1       NB      /  '  LI       1+c      ,^  +  c7>      ,,. 

If  the  steam  is  completely  exhavMed  from  the  cylinder  during  each 
return  stroke,  the  clearance  produces  the  following  effect  on  the 
expenditure  of  steam  and  of  heat.     The  apparent  volume  of  steam 

admitted  per  stroke  being  A  B,  and  the  real  volume  N"  B,  the 
expenditure  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  heat,  is  increased  by 
reason  of  the  clearance  in  the  ratio 


NB 

AB  =  ^+'"'' (^•> 

On  the  same  supposition,  that  the  steam  is  completely  exhausted 
during  each  return  stroke,  the  mean  absolute  pressure  is  diminished 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  extent  expressed  by  the  following 
formula,  in  which  p'„  is  the  actual  mean  absolute  pressure,  and  p^ 
what  that  pressure  would  be  with  the  real  expansion,  r,  if  there  were 
no  clearance : — 

p'n.=P«.  —  c{P]^—p„) (6.) 

The  diminution  of  mean  pressure  is  not  quite  to  the  above  extent ; 
because  the  energy  with  which  the  steam  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
clearance  is  expended  partly  in  impulse  against  the  piston,  and 
jmrtly  in  producing  heat  by  friction  amongst  the  particles  of  steam, 
and  that  heat  superheats  the  steam,  and  makes  a  less  quantity 
suffice  to  fill  a  given  space  at  a  given  pressure ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  consider  this  in  the  calculation. 

The  efficiency  of  the  steam  is  diminished  nearly  in  the  fol 
proportion : — 
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HL  Compression,  or  cushioning,  is  effected  by  closing  the  ednc- 
tion  valve  before  the  end  of  tbe  return  stroke;  for  example^  at  the 
point  corresponding  to  M  on  the  diagram.  This  confines  a  certain 
quantity  of  steam  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  compressed  by  the  piston 
during  the  remainder  of  the  return  stroke,  the  rise  of  its  pressure 
being  represented  by  some  such  curve  as  M  A.  In  the  figure,  that 
curve  is  made  to  terminate  at  A,  in  order  to  represent  the  mod 
advantageous  adjustmerU  of  the  compression,  which  takes  place 
when  the  quantity  of  steam  confined  or  *^  cushioned"  is  just  suffir 
cient  tofiU  the  clearance  at  the  initial  pressure  p-^. 

An  approximate  formula  for  adjusting  the  compression  is  as 
follows : — 

KM         .    /«o\l 


KI 


=<'^-(g)ro (a) 


The  effect  of  this  adjustment  is  to  save  all  the  additional  expen- 
diture of  steam  per  sti'oke  denoted  by  c  /  in  equation  5,  and  to 
save  also  the  loss  of  energy  per  pound  of  steam  expressed  by  the 
formula  6;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the  steam,  remains  undiminished. 
The  mean  effective  pressure,  however,  is  diminished  in  the  proportion 


r  -r-  r' ', 


and  the  pressure  equivalent  to  the  heat  expended  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  so  that  if  p^  and  pf,  respectively  represent  those  quantities, 
calculated,  as  in  previous  Articles,  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  no  clearance,  they  are  altered  respectively  to 

j!.  =  -^T;^^^v\=f: (9.) 

while  the  space  to  he  swept  through  hy  the  piston  per  mirviUe,  pet 
indicated  horse-power,  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  the  ratio 

and  becomes 

33000  r'  .        , .    .    .  ,,^, 
m  cubic  feet, (10.) 

rp^  ^      ' 

when  the  pressures  are  expressed  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 

In  the  case  which  has  now  been  considered  of  adjusted  cushion- 

c  r 
ing,  the  fraction  ,-   ,         of  a  whole  cylinderful  of  steam  (dearanoe 
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included),  performs  the  part  of  a  cushion  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  for  heat  engines  in  general  in  Article  262,  while  the 

fraction  T^—j  performs  the  effective  work. 

IV.  Rdeaae  means  opening  the  exhaust  port  for  the  escape  of 
the  steam  before  the  forward  stroke  is  finished,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  back  pressure.  In  an  engine  in  which  there  is  no  release  (the 
exhaust  port  opening  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke),  the 
diagram  during  the  return  stroke  is  usually  a  curve  more  or  less 
resembling  the  dotted  line  C  M  K ;  the  lower  side  of  the  ideal  dia- 
gram used  in  calculation  being  a  straight  line  E  F,  so  placed  that 
its  constant  ordinate  p^  is  equal  to  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  curve, 
L  K I  is  a  straight  lin%  whose  ordinate  O  L  represents  the  pressure 
in  the  condenser  (or  in  non-condensing  engines,  the  atmospheric 
pressure).  By  making  the  release  occur  early  enough,  for  example, 
at  the  point  corresponding  to  P  in  the  diagram,  the  entire  fall  of 
pressure  may  be  made  to  take  place  towards  the  end  of  the  forward 
stroke,  so  as  to  make  the  back  pressure  coincide  sensibly  with  that 
corresponding  to  the  ordinate  of  K  I;  and  then  the  end  of  the 
diagram  will  assume  a  figure  represented  by  the  dotted  line  P  I, 
which  is  usually  more  or  less  concave  upwards.    Energy  will  be 

saved  to  the  amoimt  represented  by  the  rectangle  K  F  x  K  I,  and 
energy  lost  to  the  amount  represented  by  the  area  of  the  figure 
P  C I P ;  and  on  the  whole,  energy  will  be  saved  or  lost  according 
as  the  former  or  the  latter  of  those  areas  is  the  larger.  The 
greatest  saving  of  energy  is  insui'ed  by  making  the  release  take 
place  at  a  point  Q  such,  that  about  one-half  of  the  fall  of  pressure 
shall  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke,  and  the  other 
half  at  the  commencement  of  the  return  stroke^  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  curve  Q  E.  S. 

V.  Conduction  of  heat  to  a/ndfrom  the  metal  of  the  cylinder^  or 

VI.  To  and  from  liquid  uxUer  contained  in  the  cylinder,  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  pressure  at  the  beginning,  and  raising  it  at 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned  incidentally 
in  Article  286,  the  lowering  effect  being  on  the  whole  greater  than 
the  raising  effect.  The  general  nature  of  the  change  thus  produced 
in  the  dia^gram  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line  G  H I C  F  in  fig.  112. 
The  bad  effect  of  liquid  water  is  augmented  by  the  increased 
resistance  which  it  produces  to  the  flow  of  the  steam  through  the 
ports  68ee  Article  280).  The  remedy  for  these  evils,  by  heating 
the  cylinder  externally,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Article 
290.  In  some  experiments  the  quantity  of  steam  wasted  through 
alternate  liquefaction  and  evaporation  in  the  cylinder  has  been 
found  to  be  ci'eater  than  the  quantity  which  performed  the 
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VII.   Undulatunuj  mich  as  tboae  sketchod  in  fig.  118,  ace  CBosed 
bjr  tho  inertia  of  tho  iudicator  piston,  and  the  elastioity  of  ita  qiaring. 


Fig.  112. 


Fig.  113. 


To  diminifih  their  extent,  the  spring  of  the  indicator  shonid  be  sti£^ 
and  its  mechaniKm  light.  When  large,  they  make  it  extremely  dif^ 
iicult  to  determine  the  mean  effective  pressure  from  the  diagram. 
In  attempting  to  find  that  pressure,  by  sketching  a  diagram  freed 
from  undulations,  it  is  more  accurate  to  draw  a  line,  sach  as  the 
dotted  line  in  the  figure,  midwav  between  the  crests  and  hMovot'oi^a 
waves,  than  to  draw  a  line  enclosing  the  same  area  with  ^e  wavy 
line. 

VIII.  Tlie  friction  of  the  indicator,  by  directly  opposbig'  the 
motion  of  its  piston  and  pencil,  tends  to  make  the  indicated  fat- 
ward  pressure  less,  and  the  indicated  back  pressure  greater,  tium 
the  real  forward  and  back  pressure  respectively,  and  so  to  make  the 
indicated  energy  less  than  the  real  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on 
the  piston ;  but  to  what  extent  is  very  uncertain.  According  to 
some  experiments  by  Mr.  Him  (Bulletin  de  Mtdhouse,  vols,  xxvii, 
xxviiL),  the  diminution  of  the  indicated  energy  by  the  friction  oif 
the  indicator  agi-ees  nearly  with  the  work  performed  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  the  steam  engine ;  so  that  the  indicator  shows,  not 
the  whole  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston,  but  very 
nearly  the  uaefui  work  of  the  steam  engine;  but  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  this  principle  is  generally  applicable;  and  other  ezpenmeatS) 
especially  those  on  screw  steamers,  are  at  variance  with  it. 

IX.  Position  of  Indicator. — ^Experiments  by  Messrs.  Bandolphf 
Elder,  &  Co.,  have  proved  what  might  have  been  expected  fromilK 
laws  of  fluid  motion,  that  when  a  rapid  current  of  steam  blows 
across  the  orifice  of  the  nozzle  of  an  indicator,  the  indicated  ptes- 
sure  is  less  than  the  real  pressure.  Every  indicator,  tiberdSttC^ 
should  be  fixed,  if  possible,  in  a  position  where  it  is  not  eJcpaasA  to 
this  cause  of  error. 

292.    BMtotAnce    of  Englae  —  Efflaencr    of  TrffrrfcaBtoM  — !l%e 

energy  lost  through  the  resistance  of  the  engine  comprehends  tiot 
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expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  meclianism,  in  working- 
the  feed  pump,  in  working  the  air  pump  and  cold  water  pump  of 
condensing  engines,  and  generally,  in  overcoming  all  reaiataaoes 
arising  within  the  engine  itself,  except  the  back  pressure  of  tha 
iiteam. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  energy  so  lost  is  still  very  vague 
and  indefinite.  The  formula  (originally  proposed  by  the  Count  de 
Pambour),  by  which  it  is  calculated  approximately,  is  of  the  follow- 
ing kind : — 

Let  Rj  represent  the  useful  had  of  the  engine,  reduced  by  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  the  piston  as  the  driving  point,  aa 
in  Article  264.  Then  the  prejudicial  resistance,  reduced  to  the 
piston  also,  probably  consists  of  a  constant  part,  which  is  the  resis- 
t>aDce  of  l^e  engine  when  unloaded,  and  of  a  part  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  useful  load ;  so  that  the  totai  refiiakbTice,  redufioi 
to  the  piston^  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  form : — 

R  =  (l+/)Bi  +  Eo; (1.) 

jRq  being  the  resistance  unloaded,  and  f  the  co-efficient  for  the 
variable  part  of  the  resistance. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  piston;  then  the  total  resistance,  ^per 
unit  of  area  of  piston,  which  is  equal  to  the  mean  effective  pressure, 
may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

;,.=^.-o,3=|  =  (l+/)J  +  ^ (2.) 

The  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  is  given  by  the  formula, 

^-         ^         - \ .        /3\ 

and  thiS)  being  multiplied  by  the  effidency  of  the  8tea/m,y  and  l^  thft 
^ffideviey  of  the  fu/mace^  gives  the  residUmi  efficiency  of  the  vrliAW 
tfteam  engine. 

The  unloaded  resistance  is  known  by  experiment  to  range  firam 
\  lb.  to  about  1^  lb.  per  square  indi  of  piston,  including  resistance  cf 
air  pump  (as  to  which,  see  p.  509),  and  to  be  on  an  average  1  lU, 
per  square  inch ;  hence  we  may  put,  approximately, 

~?  =  1  lb.  on  the  square  inch  =  144  lbs.  on  the  square  foot.. .(4.) 
The  value  of /in  well-made  engines  in  the  best  order  is  estimatedL 
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by  the  Count  de  Pambour  at  -  =  0*143;  and  thai  estiinate  is  ooi^ 

roborated  by  general  experience,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
special  cauHi)  for  increased  friction.  In  such  cases,  then,  we  may 
put  for  the  grosH  resistance,  in  pounds, 

R  =  1|  R^  +  A  in  square  inches; •••(^.) 

and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism, 

.^' 5j__  ^ 1 _ (6.) 


••••»•••••<< 


n      A  (;;,-;>,)      1.143  j_  A  in  inches 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  a  result  nearly  agreeing 
with  that  of  the  ])receding  formula  is  obtained  by  supposing  the 
whole  of  the  prejudicial  resistance  to  be  proportioiud  to  the  useful 
load;  that  is,  by  making 

R  =  (H-/)Rj (7.) 

the  value  ofy'  being  somewhere  between  0*2  and  0*25. 

In  marine  steam  engines,  a  further  loss  of  work  takes  place  in 
impressing  backward  and  lateral  motion  on  the  water;  the  result 
being  to  make  1  +/'  =  from  1*6  to  1*67  in  ordinary  cases.  (See 
Bules  and  Tables,  page  274.) 

293.   Action   of  Steam   agalBst    a   knonna  BesisOutce — PwrnkMU^ 

Problem. — The  nature  of  the  problem  now  to  be  considered  with 
special  reference  to  the  action  of  saturated  steam,  has  already  been 
stated  in  general  terms  in  Article  264.  It  was  first  solved  by  the 
Count  de  Pambour.  In  that  author's  solution,  however,  the 
weigJU  of  steam  produced  in  the  boiler  in  a  given  time  was  treated 
as  a  known  constant  quantity;  while  in  this  treatise,  it  is  the 
available  heat  of  the  furnace  in  a  given  time  that  will  be  treated  as 
a  known  constant  quantity;  the  problem  being,  when  that  quantity, 
and  the  useful  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  engine^  and  the  bcA 
pressure,  and  also  the  ra^tio  ofexpa/nsion  are  given,  to  find  the  moan^ 
velocity  vnth  which  the  piston  unll  move. 

Let  R2  be  the  useful  resistance,  reduced  to  the  piston.  Then 
the  total  resistance,  as  explained  in  Article  292,  is 

»  =  (!+/)  Rj+B^ (1.) 

Divide  this  by  the  area  of  the  piston  or  pistons,  in  a  single  cylinder 
engine,  or  by  the  area  of  the  larger  piston  or  pistons,  in  a  donhla 
i^linder  engine;  then 
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I • (2) 

is  the  mean  effective  pressure. 

Let  /  be  the  apparent  ratio  of  expansion,  c  the  clearance,  then^ 
as  in  Article  291,  Division  II.,  we  have  for  the  real  ratio  of  expan- 
sion. 

Let  the  cushioning  be  adjusted  as  it  ought  to  be  so  as  to  prevent 
appreciable  loss  of  efficiency  by  clearance;  then,  as  in  Article  291, 
Division  III.,  we  have  for  the  mean  effective  pressu/re  in  an  ideal 
diagram,  freed  from  the  effect  of  the  cushioning. 


and 


rR 


Pm=P4-\-Ps'    . 


From  the  real  ratio  of  expansion  r  find,  by  the  approximate  for- 
mula of  Article  285,  or  Table  VII.,  if  the  cylinder  is  unjacketed, 
or  by  the  approximate  formulae  of  AjHiicle  288,  or  Table  VIII.,  if 
the  cylinder  is  jacketed,  the  ratio 


PJ 
then  the  initial  pressv/re  of  the  steami  will  be 

Pi=^-  iP*-^Pz)y (5-) 

Pm 

« 

and  the  speed  of  the  engine  will  adjust  itself  so  as  to  maintain  this 
pressure. 

From  the  initial  pressure,  by  the  proper  exact  formulse  of  Article 
284  or  287,  or  approximate  formulsB  of  Article  285  or  288,  as  the 
case  may  be,  compute  the  pressv/re  equivoLewb  to  the  eocpendit/wre  qJ 
Jieat, 

p,=  '^=^.      P\^ ; (6.) 

rvj     emciency  of  steam  ^   ' 

Let  W  be  the  number  of  lbs.  of  coal  burned  per  minute;  h  the 
available  heat  of  combustion  of  one  lb.  of  coal  in  foot-lbs. ;  then 
the  volume  which  the  piston  wUl  8weep  through  effectively  per  fnimU^ 
will  be 
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N  A«=        — ; (7.) 

s  being  the  lon;;th  of  stroke,  A  the  area  of  pistoiiy  and  N  the 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  or  the  doable  of  that  number, 
according  m  the  engine  is  single  or  double-acting.  This  Yolume 
being  divided  by  A  gives  the  distance  moved  through  effectiveljhj' 
tho  piston  per  minute  (the  back  strokes  not  being  reckoned  in  a 
Hingle  acting-engine),  viz., 

XT  ^^W  ,g. 

N«s= .   : •*»^(o.) 

being  tlie  solxUion  of  the  problem, 

Tlic  indicated  povoevy  in  foot-lbs.  per  minute,  is 

-^,  .NA«p,=  N«R; (9.) 

4iud  the  effhctive  power 

R 


.(10.) 


and  these  quantities  are  reduced  to  horse-power,  by  dividing  bf 
;J3,000. 

When  the  effect  of  clearance  is  inappreciable  ^as  is  often  the 
case  in  practice),  the  preceding  formulse  are  simplified  by  making 
c  =  0.  This  is  the  case  in  the  double-acting  engine  from  which  the 
following  example  is  taken;  being  the  same  engine  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  Example  I.  of  Article  1288  A. 

Data. 

Kesistance  overcome  at  circumference  \ 

of   wheels,   making  one  turn  per  >  12900  lbs. 

double  stroke, « j 

Circumference, 64*4  feet 

Length  of  stroke  of  piston, «  =  4*25  „ 

Joint  area  of  large  pistons,  A  =  9192  square  inches;  f  estimated 

=  = ;  -^  =  1  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Back  pressure,  |>8  =  4  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Weight  of  coal  burned  per  minute, W  =  36*8  Ib& 

Available  heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  )    ,       k  if^n.  /y/y/^  ^    .  ii- 
of  coal, /  ^  =  5,400,000  footJI* 


example  of  computaxion  of  speed.  i2s 

Besults. 

Circumference  of  wheels      64*4  ..      ^ 
Double  stroke ="8^'  therefore, 

R.  =  12900  X  ^  =  97736  lbs. 

-— ^  =  =  10*63  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

^^  -  J93  =  lijr  X  10-63  +  1  =  13*15  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
p^  =  13-15  +  4-00  =  17*15  lbs.  per  square,  inch. 

^  by  Table  VHI.  (for-  =  O-s)  1-98. 

Initial  pressure  p^^  =  17*15  x  1*98  =  33*96  lbs.  per  square  inch* 

Pk  ^7  approximate  formula  =  — ^—3 =  105*3. 

0 

Apt,=  105*3  X  9192  =  967,918  lbs. 

hW  =  5,400,000  X  36*8  =  198,720,000  foot-lbs. 

Mean  velocity  of  pistons — 

hW      198,720,000      oA^«-   ^ 

n —  =  — t^nrr  ni  o     =  205*3  fcot  pcr  minutc; 

Apu         967,918  ^  ' 

the  actual  mean  velocity  of  the  pistons  was  204  feet  per  minute. 
Indicated  horse-power,  from  calculated  speed  of  piston — 

2053  X  13-15  X  9192  _g 
33,000  "" '     " 

The  indicated  horse-power  as  observed, 744. 

Effective  horse-power  from  calculated  speed  of  piston — 

205*3  X  97736 


33000 
Effective  horse-power  from  observed  speed — 

204  X  97736 
33000 


=  6oa 


s=604 


294.   Cnstomarr  iii«d«  mt  fliMiac  rriwiiLi. — The*  cusionuury 
mode  of  stating  pressures^  already  deacEibed  in  Articia  105,  as 
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applied  to  [)n\s8uroa  of  water,  is  also  applied  to  preaanrea  of  ateam; 
tliat  is  to  Hiiv,  the  ])re88ure  ia  atated,  aa  it  ia  ahown  hy  a  gauge  or 
indicator,  t/£  jyoundd  ])er  square  inch  above  or  below  the  tUmoapheric 
pressure;  a  pn.'88ure  lower  than  the  atmospheric  pressure  being 
tntited  XX&  nc^itive,  and  called  "  vacuum.**  Pressures  stated  in  this 
ciiatoinaiy  numner  arc  reduced  to  real  or  absolute  presaorea  by 
adding;  them  to  tht>  atmosi)heric  pressure  if  positiye,  imd  adbtract- 
ing  tliem  from  the  atmospheric  pressure  if  negatiya  During 
ex]wnments  on  steam  engines  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  exact 
calculations  of  efficiency,  the  atmospheric  pressure  ought  to  he 
observed  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  a  barometer.  When  it 
lias  not  been  so  obsen'cd,  it  may  be  guessed  at  14-7  Iba.  on  the 
square  inch,  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  to  its  diminution  at  higher 
levels,  see  Article  lOG. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  suppose  that  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  during  a  given  experiment,  is  actually  14'7  Iba  on  the 
square  inch ;  and  that  the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  the  initial  pres- 
sure and  mean  back  ))ressure  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  pressure  in 
the  condenser,  arc  shown  by  the  indicator  and  gauges,  and  described 
in  customary  language,  as  follows : — 

Pressure  in  boiler, 23  lbs.  on  the  square  incL 

Initial  pressure  in  cylinder, 19             „                „ 

Mean  vacuum  in  cylinder, 1 0  '7             „                „ 

Vacuum  in  condenser, 12*7             „                „ 

Then  the  real  or  absolute  values  of  these  pressures  are — 

Pressure  in  boiler,  /?j  =  14*7  +  23  =  37*7  lbs.  on  the  square  incL 

^^:t:.]    1^-7 -12-7 =2     „     „ 

The  vacuum  in  the  condenser  being  often  measured  by  a  mer- 
curial gauge,  is  sometimes  stated  in  inches  of  mercwry.  As  to  the 
reduction  of  inches  of  mercury  to  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  see 
Article  107. 


a  » 


Section  6. — On  the  Action  of  Superheaied  Steaan. 

295.   Objects  and  Methoda  pf  Sapcrhcating  8tMun. — ^The  principal 

objects  of  heating  steam  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point 
corresponding  to  its  pressure  are  the  following : — 
I.  To  raise  the  temperatiure  at  which  the  fluid  receiyes  heal^  and 
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80  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fluid  (according  to  the  principle 
of  Article  265) ;  and  that  without  producing  a  dangerous  pressure. 

II.  To  diminish  the  density  of  the  steam  employed  to  overcome 
a  given  resistance,  and  so  to  lessen  the  back  pressure,  according  to 
one  of  the  principles  stated  in  Article  280;  in  customary  phrase, 
*'  to  improve  the  vacuum." 

III.  To  prevent  condensation  of  the  steam  during  its  expansion, 
without  the  aid  of  a  jacket. 

Those  three  effects  all  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  fluid, 
and  economize  fuel. 

The  principal  methods  of  superheating  steam  are  the  following : — 
L  Wire-drawing,  as  explained  in  -^ticle  290,  which  occasions 
superheating  when  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  much  less  than 
that  in  the  boiler;  but  seldom  to  an  extent  whose  effects  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  calculation.  Superheating  in  this  way  takes 
place  more  by  accident  than  design,  and  does  not  secure  all  the 
advantages  just  ascribed  to  superheating;  for  although  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder  is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  boiling  point 
corresponding  to  its  pressure,  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  at  a  higher 
temperature  still,  and  at  the  pressure  of  saturation  corresponding 
to  that  higher  temperature. 

II.  Superheating  by  the  steam  jacket,  which  takes  place  when  the 
steam  jacket  communicates  more  heat  to  the  expanding  steam  in 
the  cylinder  than  is  necessary  merely  to  prevent  any  of  it  from 
condensing.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  kind  of  superheating 
produces  an  effect  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  definite  calcu- 
lation. Its  extent  is  limited,  as  in  Method  L,  by  the  temperature 
in  the  boiler. 

III.  Superheating  in  the  steamt  chest,  or  upper  part  of  the  boiler, 
by  means  of  flues  traversing  or  surrounding  it.  By  this  method, 
the  steam  may  be  raised  to  a  temperature  somewhat,  but  not  very 
much  exceeding  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the  pressure  in 
the  boiler.  This  is  practised  in  many  marine  engines,  and  in  some 
cases  with  the  effect  of  preventing  condensation  in  unjacketed 
cylinders. 

IV.  Superheating  in  tubes  or  passa^ges  which  the  steam  traverses 
on  its  way  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder.  By  this  method  almost 
any  required  temperatiu-e  can  be  given  to  steam  of  any  pressure. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  specify  any  one  as  the  first 
inventor  of  this  process.  Mr.  Frost  was  at  all  events  one  of  the 
first  to  recommend  it  and  cause  it  to  be  put  in  practice.  It  was 
used  many  years  ago  in  the  engines  of  the  American  mail  steamer 
**  Arctic"  with  good  effect,  and  has  since  been  used  by  many 
makers  in  many  engines,  chiefly  marine,  with  a  great  variety  of 
forms  of  apparatus,  some  of  which  will  be  described  in  Chap.  lY. 
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V.  Superkeating  by  muoture^  where  a  portion  only  of  the  steam 
is  piuiiM*d  thmuf*h  suiMThcating  tubes,  and  raiaed  to  a  veiy  liigh.  tern- 
pcratun\  and  tlion  injcctcMl  amongst  the  remainder  of  the  steam  at 
or  near  iho  rvHiider  ]>ort8,  ho  as  to  luing  the  whole  maas  of  steam 
to  a  t4*m]M*nitiire  inU^miediatc  between  the  boiling  point  oor- 
rvti|M»iiiIin^  to  iU^  pn'Hsure,  and  the  temperature  in  the  super- 
lieatiug  tuln^A.  Thu  mixture  thus  made  is  called  by  the  Hon. 
J(»hii  Wutheri'tl,  wlio  invontod  the  process^  "  combined  steam,^* 

VI.  Superhealiiuf  in  tJis  cylinder ,  by  means  of  a  fine  or  of  a 
funmccy  as  iu  Mr.  Sioini'ns^s  steam  engine. 

200.  i^iaiiiatiPM  •fthe  Tb«M7  to  tUcm  o—  The  investigatiioiis, 
rules,  and  tabU*s  'which  follow  are  confined  to  the  case  of  steam 
which  is  suiK^rheatcd  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  without 
material  error  iu  practice  be  treated  as  perfectly  gaseooa.  Steam 
in  that  condition  may  be  called  steam-gas. 

The  experiments  of  Him,  of  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  Troost^of 
Siemens,  and  others,  have  shown  that  steam  attains  a  con- 
dition which  i.-^  si>mdbly  that  of  perfect  gas,  by  means  of  a  yeij 
moderate  extent  of  KU|)erheating;  and  it  may  be  inferred  thattim 
formuloB  for  the  relations  between  heat  and  "work  which  are 
accurate  for  steam-gas  arc  not  materially  erroneous  for  actnal 
superheated  steam ;  while  they  possess  the  practical  advantage  of 
great  fdmplicity. 

The  product  of  the  pressure  of  steam-gas  in  pounds  on  ike  tquuare 
/ooty  p,  and  tJie  volume  of  one  pound  of  ii  in  cubic  Jeet,  v,  at  sdj 
given  absolute  temperature, 

T  =  T°  +  461«-2  Fahrenheit, 

is  given  by  the  following  formula  : — 

T  T4-461°-2 

pv=mio^-=miO'^-:^^=.s5'U-;...{i.) 

and  the  results  of  that  formula,  for  every  eighteenth  d^ree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  from  T  =  32°  to  T  =  572°,  are  given  in  ihe 
column  headed  pvin  Table  IX.,  at  the  end  of  this  section.  (See 
Addendum,  page  448.) 

In  the  column  of  the  same  Table  headed  H  are  given  the  values 
for  the  same  series  of  temperatures,  of  the  toted  heat  qfgaa^icaUm 
in  foot-pounds  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  firom  the  liquid 
state  at  32°,  to  the  state  of  perfect  gas  at  a  given  temperature, 
l^lde^  any  constant  pressure  compatible  with  the  perfectly  gaseous 
state  at  the  latter  temperature.  It  is  assumed  that  satuiated 
steam  at  32°  is  perfectly  gaseous,  so  that  the  total  heat  of  g^isefica- 
tion  for  that  temperature,  Hq,  is  simply  the  latent  heat  of  evapoca- 
tion,  or 

Hq  =  842872  foot-pounds; 
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and  then,  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  Article  258,  we 
have  for  the  total  heat  of  gasefication  of  one  pound  of  steam-gas  at 
any  other  temperature  in  foot-pounds — 

H  =  Ho  +  K:p(T-32^)  =  842872  +  371(T-32°)....(2.) 

The  following  are  some  equivalent  expressions  for  the  same 
quantity : — 

H  =  659895  +  371  t  =  659895  +  4Jpv nearly.... (2  a.) 

The  column  h  gives  the  quantity  of  heat  in  foot-pounds  required 
to  raise  one  pound  of  liquid  water  from  32°  to  a  given  temperature ; 
the  increase  of  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  water  with  temperature 
being  taken  into  account;  but  in  most  practical  cases  it  is  suffi- 
cienfly  accurate  to  use  the  formula 

^  =  772(T-32°) (3.) 


297.  JBActoMcy  •£  StMun-OM  Expmidiiig  wllhpnt  Oatii  w  liOn  pf 

Seat. — In  ^g,  114,  let  AB  represent  v^,  the  volume  occupied  by 
one  pound  of  steam-gas  when 
first  admitted  into  the  cylinder 
of  an  engine  at  the  pressure  ^ 


Fig.  114. 


Pj  =  O  A.     Let  B  C,  being  an 
"  adiabcUic"  curve  for  steam  gas, 
represent  by  its  co-ordinates  the 
fall  of  pressure  and  increase  of  d 
volume  of  that  fluid  as  it  ex-  _ 

panda      Let  D  C  r=  i?2  =  ^  ^i 

represent  the  volume,  and  O  D 

r=  P29  the  pressure,  at  the  end  of 

the  expansion,  which  is  assumed 

not  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  any  appreciable  liquefaction  of 

the  steam. 

Let  O  F  =  jt?3  represent  the  mean  back  pressure.  The  probable 
value  of  this  in  a  proposed  superheated  steam  engine  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : — Let  the  ordinary  back  pressure  in  a  dry 
saturated  steam  engine  working  at  the  same  speed  with  the  same 
ratio  of  expansion  be  denoted  by 

p'+p"; 

j/  being  the  pressure  of  condensation,  and  p"  the  additional  pres- 
sure. Let  Tj  be  the  absolute  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the 
initial  pressure  p^y  and  t\  the  actual  absolute  temperature  of  the 
steam  admitted.     Then  the  steam-gas  employed  is  less  dense  ^ 


4dS 
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saturated  steam  of  the  same  pressure  in  a  pfoportion  wliich  may  be 

expressed  accurately  enough  for  the  present  parpoae  by  -^ ;  so  that 

according  to  a  principle  stated  in  Article  280,  the  probable  back 
2)re8sure  in  the  superheated  steam  engine  will  be  • 


P3  =  P'+^JP'- 

^1 


■(!•) 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  we  may  put  p'  ^l  lb.  on 
tbe  square  inch,  and  p*  =  3  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ;  so  that 


or 


f>3  =  1  4*  3  -,^  in  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

144  +  432  -4-  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot. 
^1 


►  ...(1a.) 


The  equation  of  the  expansion  curve  B  C  may  be  assumed  as 
Analogous  to  that  of  the  corresponding  curve  for  air,  viz, : 


p  oc  V  — ^'j 


(2.) 


in  which  y  and  other  indices  and  co-efficients  depending  on  it  for 
eteam-gas  have  the  values  given  them  in  Article  251,  viz. : — 


y=l-3;  y  — 1=0-3; 
I 


y— 1 
1 


=  %  f:^=^> 


.(3.) 


=  0-77;  '^- ^  =  0-23. 

y  '      y 

Hence,  by  an  investigation  similar  to  that  in  Article  279,  Method 
II.,  IS  found  the  following  expression  for  the  energy  exerted  on  the 
piston  by  one  pound  of  steam-gas  : — 

Area  ABCEFA  =  U  =  0?«  — />3) »•  t^i 

=Pi^im  —  Hr'^—P:,rv^ (4.) 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  this  equation,  a  series  of  values  of  the 
two  following  ratios  and  their  reciprocals  are  given  in  Table  X.  at 
the  end  of  this  section : — 


^^  =  4*- 3J  »•-*',• 


,{5.) 


J 
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f "  =  4i  r-  -  3J  r-"i (5  A.) 

Pi 

in  wliicli  Table  intermediate  values  of  any  ratio  can  be  interpolated 
lis  in  Taoles  VII.  and  VIII.,  already  explained.  The  following, 
then,  is  the  set  of  formnlse  to  be  employed  in  computing  approxi- 
mately the  probable  power  and  efficiency  of  superheated  steam 
engines,  according  to  the  provisional  theory  here  adopted  :--> 

Data. 

InUtal  pressure,  py, 

Imtial  absolute  temperatwre,  r\  =  T'j  +  46P'2  Fahrenheit. 

RcUio  of  eocpa/rmon,  r, 

Mecm  hack  pressure,  pg,  known  directly  by  experiment,  or 
estimated  by  the  formula  1  a;  the  absolute  boiling  point,  Tj,  being 
found  by  known  formulae  or  tables. 

Absolute  tmvperaJture  of  feed  vjcUer,  '''4  =  T^  +  ^QV^'^> 

Tem/peratwre  of  condensaMon,  Tg, 

Temperature  of  at/mosph&re,  T^. 

Results. 

Pi  »!  found  from  T*!,  by  equation  1  of  Article  296,  or  by  Table 
IX. ;  being  the  gross  energy  exerted  by  the  steam  on  the  piston 
during  its  admission. 

Initial  and  finxd  volumes  of  one  pound  ofstea/m — 

'^i-Pi'^i-^Piy  ^2  =  ^^! (^O 

TV  V 

-^-^,  and  "^,  found  by  the  equations  5,  5  A,  or  by  Table  X. 

Energy  exerted  per  pound  of  steam;  found  by  equation  4,  or  by 
the  formula — 

V=z^'^'p,v,—rp^v,; (7.) 

Mean  effective  pressure — 

p.  =  p.  — P3=— =  ^-^,-|>s (8.) 

Heat  expended  per  pound  ofstea/m,  in  foot-pounds — 

fj  =  842872  +  371  (^,  —  32*^)  —  772  (T^  —  32^),...(9.) 

or  S  =  H,  — A^; (9  a.) 

Hx  and  h^  being  found  by  means  of  Table  IX. 

2f 
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J^resture  eqiiivaletU  to  heai  expended — 


l>.  =  -5. (10.) 


Efficiency  of  steam — 

g;=^'~^»  =  g (11.) 

Pk         Pk         ^     . 


(12.) 


Net  f&id  uxUer  per  cubic  foot  ewept  throvgh  hy  piston — 

rv, 

Heal  rejected  per  pound  of  steam — 

!j-U (13.) 

lleat  rejected  per  cubic  foot  suxpt  trough  hy  piston — 

fif^; m 

r  Vi 

Net  condensation  vxUcr — 

__   lieaZ  reeded  .. « » 

=  772(T5_Te) ^    -^ 

Available  heat  expended  per  indicated  Juyrae-power  per  hour — 

1980000^, (16.) 

In  the  following  example  (which  is  ideal),  the  engines  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  those  already  employed  as  Example  L 
in  Article  288  A ;  and  the  principal  question  to  be  solved  by  the 
calculation  is,  what  would  be  the  probable  increase  of  efficiency  and 
saving  of  fuel  if  the  steam,  being  admitted  at  the  same  mean 
pressure  of  34  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  cut  off  at  the  same  mean 
effective  fraction  of  its  final  volume,  0*2,  were  superheated  so  as  to 
be  admitted  at  the  temperature  "F,  =  428°,  inst«Bui  of  its  present 
mean  temperature  of  admission,  which  is  about  257^°. 


t 


Data. 

;;»  =  34X144  =  4896; 
T'irs  428 +  461-2  =  889-2. 
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719 
j?j«B  144  +  432  •  ^^  =  493  lbs.  on  the  square  foot, 

(or  3*43  lb&  on  the  square  inch). 
T4=104. 

Eesults. 
Pi  Vi,  by  Table  IX.,  75976  foot-pounds 

^1  =  iong  =15*52  cubic  feet. 
4oyo 

Vg  =  r  i?i  =  5  X  15-52  =  77*6  cubic  feet. 

By  Table  X.—         !1^  =  2-28 ;  ^  =  -456. 
^  Pi  Pi 

Energy  ^  poimd  of  steam — 

U  =  2-28  X  75976-493  x  77-6 
=  173225  -  38257  =  134968  foot-pounds. 

Mecm  effective  pressure — 
p^  -;?3  =  -456  X  4896  -  493  =  1740  lbs.  on  the  square  foot, 
=  12*08  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
ffeat  expended  per  pound  of  steam — 

5  =  989788  -  55612  =  93417G. 
Pressure  equivnlerit  to  heat  expended — 

934176 
Pk  =     rrj.f*     =  12038  lbs*  on  the  square  foot. 

=  83*6  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Efficiency  of  steam — 

134968  _   1740  _  1208 

934176  ~  12038  "  83-6    "  ' 

being  superior  to  the  efficiency  with  dry  saturated  steam,  as  com- 
puted in  Article  289,  Example  I.,  in  the  ratio 

:l*^  =  ii8-i 

•128       ^  ^°  •  *• 
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The  a^TiilaUle  heat  expended  per  indicated  hone-power  per  hour 
would  be 

1980000     ,«^^^^^^* 

--       -  =  13655000  foot-pounds; 

and  Rupposinpc,  as  in  some  previous  examples,  tlie  available  heat  of 
combuhtiou  of  one  |)ound  of  the  coal  employed  to  be 

5400000  foot-pounds, 

the  consumption  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour  would 
bo 

13G55000     ,, 

"5400000^"^^^*^^ 

which,  being  subtracted  from  the  actual  consumption,  2*97^  shows 
a  saving  of  0-44  lb.,  or  about  15  per  cent 

This  is  less  than  the  saving  which  has  usually  been,  found  by 
experiment  to  result  from  superheating ;  the  reason  probably  being, 
that  in  the  preceding  calculation  no  account  is  taken,  of  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  tJie  fumcice,  owing  to  the  superheating  apparatus 
taking  up  heat  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

To  estimate  the  probable  effect  of  this  cause  in  giving  increased 
economy,  let  us  make  the  supposition  (which  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  realized  in  some  cases),  that  the  whole  of  the  superheating  is 
effected  by  heat  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 

Foot-lbs. 
Then  the  heat  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  saturated 
steam  at  34  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  from  water  at 

104°  being. 840,000 

and  the  heat  required  to  produce  1  lb.  of  superheated 
steam  at  428°  Fahrenheit,  from  water  at  104° 
being,  as  computed  before, 934>i7^ 

the  difference, 94>i7^ 

is  to  be  considered,  according  to  the  supposition  made,  as  heat 
saved  by  the  superheating  apparatus;  so  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
furnace  is  increased  in  the  ratio 

934176      ,,,         , 
gj^g^  =  1-11  nearly; 

and  the  available  heat  of  combustion  of  the  coaL  instead  of 
^^«400,000,  becomes. 
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5,400,000  X  1-11  =  6,000,000  fooUbs. 

giving  as  the  probable  consumption  of  coal  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour, 

13655000 

6000000  -  "^  ^^  ^^' 
which,  being  subtracted  from 2*97 


shows  a  saving  of. 0*69  lb. 

or  about  23  per  cent.  This  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  general 
results  of  practice. 

298.   Efficiency  pf  Steam-CSas   Expanding  at   Constant   T«mpera- 

tnre. — If  the  temperature  of  steam-gas  be  maintained  constant 
during  its  expansion,  by  means  of  a  flue  round  the  cylinder,  or 
otherwise,  its  action  is  represented  approximately  by  making  the 
curve  B  C,  fig.  114,  a  common  hyperbola,  so  that 

1 
»oc  -. 

V 

In  this  case,  the  principal  formulae  are  the  following : — 
Energy  exerted  by  1  U>,  of  stema 

=  area  ABCEFA 

=  TJ  =  (;?. -;?3)  r  Vj  =;?!  t?!  (1  +  hyp  log  r)  -  p3  rvj. .  .(1.) 

'*^-  =  l  +  hyplogr; (2.) 


Vx 
^_l_+hyplogr 


(2  a.) 


A  series  of  values  of  these  ratios,  and  of  their  reciprocals,  is  given 
in  Table  XI.  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  heal  expended  ^  found  ofstea/m  consists  of  the  total  lieal  of 
gas^icalion^from  T^,  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  to  T'p  the* 
temperature  of  the  steam-gas,  as  already  computed  in  Articles  29  6  - 
and  297,  and  given  by  the  aid  of  Table  IX.,  and  of  the  Icdent  heal' 
of  expansion  which  the  steam  receiveB  to  maintain  its  temperature? 
constant  in  the  cylinder,  and  whose  value  is 


PiVihyplogr  =  85-44T\hyplogr=A«^r  (^ -.l)^M^ 
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heucc,  denoting  the  whole  expenditure  of  beat  per  Ih.  of  steam  hy  ^ 

|,  =  H,-A,+ftr,(^-l) 

=  842873  +  371  (T^-ZV)-  772  (T^  -  32") 
+  85-44  hyp  log  r  (Tj  +  461"'-2) 

=  C59895  +  p,rj  (3^+!!^) -772  (£^-32fy....{L) 

To  illnstrate  this  mode  of  employing  steam-ffas^  let  ite  data 
taken  be  the  same  as  iu  the  example  of  Article  297;  that  ii^  let 

o.=34xU4  =  489G; 

-/i  =  889-2  =  428^  +  401 -2; 

r  =  5; 

^  =  493; 

T^  =  104°. 

Eesults. 

^jrj  =  75976;  Vi  =  15-52;  rri  =  77-6;  as  befora 

By  Table  XL,        ^^-  =  2-61 ;  ^  =  -522. 
^  Pi  Pi 

Energy  per  lb.  of  steam — 

U  =  2-61  X  75976  -  493  x  77-6 

=  198297  -  38257  =  160040  foot-lbs. 

Mean  effective  pressure — 

P«  -  ;>3  =  '522  X  4896  -  493  =  2063  lbs.  on  the  square  foot 

=  14-38  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

Heat  expendedper  lb,  of  steam — 

J  =  989788  -  55612  +  75976  x  1-61 . 
=  934176  +  122321  =  1056497  foot-lba. 
Pressure  equivalent  to  that  heal — 

1056497      ,o^,«.,i. 
Pa  =     r>n>.g     =  13615  Iba  on  the  square  foot 

=:  94'5  lbs.  on  the  square  indi. 
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Efficiency  of  steam — 

160040  _  2063  _  14-33 
T0564"97  ""  13615  ""  94-5 


=  0-152, 


being  superior  to  the  efficiency  with  dry  saturated  steam  in  thflh 
ratio 

?;g|=  1-236:1  nearly. 

The  available  heat  expended,  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour» 
would  be  in  this  case 

1980000        .of^(^f^f^f^f^^    *  ii. 

=  13,000,000  foot-lbs. 

If  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace,  as  in  the  second  mode  of  treating 
the  example  in  Article  297,  be  supposed  to  be  such  that  the  avail- 
able heat  of  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  coal  is 

6,000,000  foot-lbs., 

the  probable  consumption  of  coal  in  the  engine  now  under  coa- 
sideration,  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  is  found  to  be 

13000000  _ 
6000000  —  ^  ^ '  ^"°- 

which  being  subtracted  from  the  | 
actual  consumption  with  dry  >  2*97 
saturated  steam, j 

shows  a  saving  of. 0*80  lb. 

or  27  per  cent. 

299.  Efficiency  of  Steam-Ga*  with  Begeaemtmr — Siemens**  ISnglncb 

— The  "  regenerative  steam  engine"  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens^  is  one 
which  so  far  agrees  with  the  description  in  the  last  Article,  that 
fiuperheated  steam  works  expansively  in  it  at  a  temperature  main- 
tained nearly  constant  by  placing  the  cylinder  over  a  furnace;  Imt 
the  steam  on  its  way  to  and  from  the  roace  below  the  plunger  of 
that  cylinder,  traverses  a  '' regenerator  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Stirling's  air  engine  ^see  Article  275),  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
the  whole,  or  nearly  tne  whole,  of  the  heat  employed  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  above  the  boiling  point  oorrespondhig  i» 
its  pressure,  is  obtained  at  each  stcoke  from  the  regenerator,  in 
which  that  heat  has  previously  been  stored  by  steam  leaving  tha 
hot  end  of  the  cylinder. 
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The  whole  of  the  formulsB  of  the  Article  298  are  made  appliodile 
to  this  case^  by  simply  taking  for  the  value  of  H^,  ihe  total  heat  of 
evaporcUion  of  1  lb,  o/ steam  at  the  boiling  point  r^,  corresponding  to 
its  pressure,  as  given  by  Table  YI  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
instead  of  the  total  heat  of  gasefication  at  the  working  temperature 
r'y     Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  data  are  the  same  as  in  the 
last  Article.     Then  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  of  steam  at  34 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  the  feed  water  being  at  104°,  as  computed 
from  Table  VL,  is Hj  —h^=:  840000  foot-lbs., 

the  latent  heat  of  expan- )      ,    /^  P«      ^N       ,  ooooi 
sion,  as  in  Article  298,..  /  P^  ^«  {^^ V       ^^^^^^ 

and  the  heat  expended  per  lb.  of  steam  |[ =  962321  foot-lbs. 

Also,  the  energy  exerted  by  1  lb.  of  steam,  being,  as  in  Article 
298, 

TJ  =  160040  foot-lbs., 

the  efficiency  of  the  steam  is 

^    -       160040      ^,_ 
^^5^=962321  =  ^'^^^^ 

consequently,  the  available  heat  expended  per  indicated  horse- 
power per  hour  is 

i^^?^  =  11,930,000  foot-  lbs.  neai-ly. 
0-166  '      '  '' 

Taking  the  same  estimate  of  the  available  heat  of  combustion  of  1 
lb.  of  coal,  as  in  Article  298,  this  would  give  for  the  consumption 
of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour 

11,930,000 

"67000,000"  -  ^  ^"^  ^^' 

The  efficiency  of  this  engine  is  capable  of  being  greatly  increased 
by  working  at  a  high  temperature;  for  while  the  energy  exerted 
by  the  steam  increases  nearly  as  the  absolute  temperature,  it  is 
only  the  latent  heat  of  expansion  which  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion :  the  total  heat  of  evaporation  remaining  constant  if  the 
pressure  is  constant.  Mr.  Siemens  states,  that  in  some  of  his  ; 
experiments  with  this  engine,  the  consumption  of  fuel  viraa  only 
1*5  lb.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  heating  apparatus  described  at  the  end  of  Article   2J5, 
might  probably  be  applied  to  this  engine  with  advantage. 
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IX 
TABtE  OF  Elasticity  abd  Total  Hrat  o»  One  Poukd  or 


33° 43140 842872  O 

50  43678  849550  13896 

68  45216  856228  37792 

86  46754  862906  41702 

104  48392  869584  5561a 

122 49830 876262  69533 

140  51368  882940  83459 

158  52906  8896)8  9741 I 

176  54444  896396  111363 

194  55982  ,  902974  135357 

313 57520 909653  139363 

330  59058  916330 

348  60596  933008 

266  62134  929686 

284  636J2  936364 

302 65310 943042 

320  66748  949730 

338  68286  956393 

356  69834  963076 

374        71363        969754 

392 72900 976433 

410  74438  983110 
438  75976  989788 
446  775M  996466 
464        79053       1003144 

483 80590 1009833 

500  83128  1016500 
518  83666  102317S 
536  85304  1039856 
554       86743      1036534 

573   88280 1043313 


T,  temperature  on  Falirenheit'a  settle. 

p  r,  product  of  the  preasnre  Id  pounds  on  the  sqaare  foot,  and  volmw 
icubicfect,  of  one  pound  of  Bteam  in  the  perfect!}' gaseotu  condition,  w 

steniD-pas." 

II,  totnl  heat,  in  foot-pound*  of  energy,  required  to  ootnart  CM  pi 
Fwater  at  .'52''  into  steam-gM  at  T°,  under  any  conttant  prr 

h,  heat,  in  fool-poiinds  of  oneriry,  required  to  raiae  the  U 
M  pound  oT  water  from  32°  to  1  , 
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Table  of  Approxdcate  Eatios  fob  Stbax-Gas  woBxnro 
ExPAKSiYELT  IK  A  NoK-CoNDUCTmra  Cyuhdeb, 


r 

1 

rPm 

Pi 

Pi 

1^ 

r 

Pi 

rpm 

Pm 

Pi 

20 

•05 

2-97 

•336 

672 

•149 

13J 

•075 

2 -So 

•357 

476 

•210 

to 

•I 

2-66 

.376 

376 

•266 

S 

•125 

2-55 

•393 

3*14 

•318 

6i 

•15 

3*45 

•409 

2-73 

•3^7 

5 

•2 

228 

•439 

2'20 

•45^ 

4 

•25 

213 

•469 

1-87 

•534 

3J 

•3 

2*OI 

•497 

1-66 

•603 

2^ 

•35 

1*90 

•526 

1-50 

•665 

2i 

•4 

I -80 

•555 

1*39 

720 

2i 

•45 

171 

•585 

1-30 

.770 

2 

•5 

1-63 

•615 

123 

•813 

lA 

•55 

1*55 

•646 

117 

•851 

ij 

•6 

I  47 

•679 

113 

•884 

Itt 

•65 

1*40 

•712 

i-io 

•913 

If 

7 

I '34 

•747 

1*07 

•937 

I^- 

•75 

1-28 

•784 

1-04 

•957 

li 

•8 

1-22 

•822 

I  03 

•973 

•85 

i*i6 

•863 

1015 

•985 

ly 

•9 

i-io 

•906 

I 'OX 

•993 

Explanation. 

r,  ratio  of  expansion. 

-,  real  cut-off. 
r 

p^,  absolute  pressure  of  admissioiL 
p^  mean  absolute  pressure. 

' — -,  ratio  of  whole  gross  work  of  steam  on  piston  to  gross  work 
Pi  ^ 

during  admission. 

I 

^ ,  ratio  of  gross  work  during  admission  to  whole  gross  worik. 
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XL 

Table  of  Approximate  Batios  for  Perfect  Gases  working 
expaksiyelt  at  constant  teliperature :  also  fob  kearly- 
DRT  Steam. 


r 

1 

^ 

Pi 

Pi 

Pm 

r 

I'l 

n»m 

Pm 

Pi 

SO 

•05 

4'00 

•250 

5-00 

•200 

i3f 

•07s 

359 

•279 

373 

•269 

10 

•I 

330 

•303 

3'03 

•330 

8 

•125 

3'o8 

•325 

2 -60 

•385 

6i 

•IS 

2*90 

'345 

230 

•435 

S 

•2 

2*61 

•383 

1-92 

•522 

4 

•25 

239 

•419 

1-68 

'59^ 

3J 

•3 

2'20 

•454 

1-51 

•661 

2« 

•35 

205 

•488 

I  39 

•717 

2i 

•4 

1-91 

•523 

1-31 

•765 

2J 

•45 

I -So 

•55<5 

1-24 

•809 

3 

•5 

1*69 

•59 1 

i-i8 

•846 

ix'r 

•55 

i'6o 

•626 

114 

•878 

H 

•6 

1*51 

•662 

I'lO 

•906 

'iV 

•65 

I '43 

•699 

1*07 

•929 

If 

•7 

1-36 

•737 

105 

'950 

H 

•75 

1*29 

•777 

1*04 

'9^5 

H 

•8 

1*22 

•818 

I '02 

•978 

iiV 

•85 

i-i6 

•860 

I'd 

•989 

H 

•9 

I'll 

•905 

I -ox 

•995          ^ 

i 

Explanation. 

i 

r,  ratio  of  expansion. 

— ,  real  cut-off. 
r 

Pi,  absolute  pressure  of  admission. 

p^,  mean  absolute  pressure. 

f  « 

— -,  ratio  of  whole  gross  work  of  gas  on  piston  to  gross  work 

daring  admission. 
Pi 


rpm 


■y  ratio  of  gross  work  during  admission  to  wbole  grooa  ^^cstk* 
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Section  7. — Of  Binary  Vapour  Engines. 

300.  Ocncml  DesciiptloM  of  the  Blaarf  Tmj^mmr  Basfaic* — ^This 
engine,  the  invention  of  M.  Prospdre- Vincent  da  Trembley,  is 
driven  by  the  combined  action  of  two  different  fluids,  a  less  and  a 
more  volatile,  in  two  separate  cylinders.  The  less  volatile  fluid  is 
evaporated  in  a  boiler,  and  drives  the  piston  of  its  cylinder,  in  the 
usual  way.  On  being  discharged,  it  is  passed  vertically  down- 
wards through  a  set  of  small  tubes,  contained  within  a  cylindrical 
vessel :  the  less  volatile  fluid,  passing  downwards  throngh  the  tubes, 
is  liquefied,  and  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  more  volatile  fluid,  which 
ascends  in  the  space  surrounding  the  tubes,  and  reaches  the  top  of 
the  vessel  in  the  state  of  vapour.  This  vapour  drives  the  piston 
of  a  second  cylinder,  during  the  return  stroke  of  which  it  is 
expelled  into  a  second  surface  condenser,  consisting  also  of  a 
number  of  small  vertical  tubes;  the  vapour  passes  downwards 
through  these  tubes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  copious  stream  of 
cold  water;  this  abstracts  heat  fix>m  the  vaix)ur,  and  causes  it  to 
be  condensed,  and  the  liquid  thus  produced  is  pumped  back  into 
the  evaporating  vessel  to  perform  its  work  over  again. 

The  less  volatile  fluid  is  always  water;  for  the  more  volatile, 
ffither  is  usually  employed. 

Full  details  of  the  construction  and  mode  of  working  of  these 
engines  are  given  in  M.  du  Trembley*s  work,  entitled,  Manxid  (ft» 
Conducteur  des  Machines  d  Vapeura  combinees  ou  Machines  Binca/nf 
(Lyons,  1850-51);  and  accounts  of  their  performance  are  contained 
in  a  report  by  Mr.  George  Rennie,  published  in  1852;  in  a  litho- 
graphed report  by  M.  E.  Gouin,  on  the  experimental  trip  of  the 
ship  "  Br^sil,"  in  1855;  and  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  W.  Jamieson, 
read  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  February,  1859. 

301.  Theory   of  the   Sleam-and-^lher  CSngine. — In   fig.    115    let 

A  B  C  E  F  A  represent  the  diagram  of  the  steam  cylinder  and 
K  L  M  P  Q  K  that  of  the  aether  cylinder. 
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Fig.  115. 

Let  pj  =  0  A  be  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam  at  its  admif' 
sion; 
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v^  s=  A  B,  the  volume  of  one  lb.  of  it  when  admitted; 

r  Vj  =  D  C,  the  volume  to  which  it  expands; 

Let  H.  denote  the  available  heat  expended,  in  foot-lbs.  per  lb.  of 
steam ;  U  =  area  A  B  C  E  F  A,  the  energy  exerted  on  the  piston 
by  one  lb.  of  steam.  Then  the  Jieat  rejected  by  each  lb.  of  steam, 
and  given  out  through  the  tubes  to  the  aether,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

H2  =  Hi-U; (1.) 

and  several  examples  of  the  mode  of  computing  this  quantity  of 
heat  have  been  given  in  the  preceding  sections. 

To  find  what  volume  will  be  filled  with  aether  vapour  by  means 
of  this  heat,  in  the  first  place  must  be  computed  the  expenditure  of 
heat  per  cubic  foot  ofoether  vapour,  produced  at  the  pressure  under 
which  the  aether  is  evaporated,  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  and 

represented  by  p\  =  O  K,  and  is  necessarily  a  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  a  boiling  point  lower  than  the  temperature  at  which  the 
steam  is  condensed.     That  expenditure  of  heat  is 

L'  +  J(/D'(r  ^  T"), (2.) 

d  7y 
where  L'  =  «•'  —±-,  is  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  cubic 

foot  of  aether  vapour  under  the  given  pressure,  calculated  by  a 
formula  of  the  kind  given  in  Article  255,  or  by  the  aid  of  Table  V. ; 
J  </  =  399*1  foot-lbs.  per  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  is  the  specific  heat 
of  liquid  aether;  D'  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  aether  vapour, 
found  by  the  formulae  of  Article  256,  or  by  the  aid  of  Table  V. ;  T 
is  the  temperature  at  which  the  aether  is  evaporated,  and  T"'  that 
at  which  it  is  condensed,  and  returned  to  the  evaporating  apparatus. 
Then  the  initial  volume,  represented  by  K  L  in  the  figure,  of  the 
sether  evaporated  per  lb.  of  steam  condensed,  is  found  by  means  of 
the  equation 

^'  =  ^^=  L'  +  J  c D''(T'  -  T"') ^^'^ 


Let  p*  =  O  N  denote  the  intended  final  pressure  of  the  aether 
vapour,  at  the  end  of  its  expansion,  and  p"'  its  mean  back  pressure, 
-which  appears  to  be  about  5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  Then  from 
the  data,  p',  p"y  jo"',  T"',  by  means  of  the  formulae  of  Articles  281 
and  284,  substituting  only  the  constants  which  apply  to  aether  for 
those  which  apply  to  steam,  and  using  Table  Y.  instead  of  Table 
IV.,  may  be  computed — 

The  ratio  of  expansion  r,  and  thence  the  final  volume  M  N  s  f  u 
of  the  aether  evaporated  per  lb.  of  steam; 
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The  energy  exerted  by  that  flBther,  lepresented  by  the  am 
K  L  M  Q  K  =  U'. 
The  ratio 

MN4.DC  =  f'u'n-rf?i (4) 

is  that  of  the  volume  of  the  sether  cylinder  to  the  Yolume  of  ilie 
steam  cylinder.  In  practice,  those  cylinders  are  either  of  eopul 
size,  or  the  sether  cylinder  is  somewhat  the  larger. 

The  heat  per  lb.  of  steam  to  be  abstracted  by  the  cold  water 
which  circulates  in  the  eether  condenser  is  given  by  the  ezpreBsioQ 

Hi  -  TJ  -  U' (5.) 

The  mean  effective  pressures  in  the  steam  cylinder  and  »ther 
cylinder  respectively,  are 

U  -7-  rr^andTJ'  4-  r' W.  (6.) 

The  same  amount  of  additional  energy,  which  is  obtained  fay  lihe 
addition  of  the  sether  engine  to  the  steam  engine,  might  also  be 
obtained  by  continuing  the  expansion  of  the  steam  sofficieiitly  fiur, 
as  represented  by  the  line  C  H  G,  provided  a  sufficiently  low  bade 
pressure  coidd  be  insured;  but  this  might  require  in  some  cases i 
cylinder  so  large  as  to  be  more  costly  than  the  binary  engine. 

302.  fijcBinpie  of  Results  of  Sxperimonts.— The  following  qnin- 
tities  are  meanSy  computed  from  a  long  series  of  experimental  remits 
given  in  M.  Gouin's  report,  already  mentioned,  on  the  perfcnmuioe 
of  the  steam  and  eether  engines  of  the  "  Bi'^sil:'' — 

Pressures  in  lbs.  on  the  squabb  qich. 
In  boiler  or           Back  Mean 

evaporator.         pressuret  efiective. 

Steam,.., 43*2  7*6  ii«6 

^ther, 31-2  53  7-1 

Total  mean  effective  pressure  reduced  to  the  area 
of  one  pistoTif  the  areas  and  strokes  of  the  steam 
and  sether  pistons  having  been  in  this  case  the 
some, i3.y 

It  thus  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  indicated  power  of 
the  engine  obtained  in  the  steam  and  sether  cylinders  respectivelj 
were  as  follows :— -Steam,  11'6  ^  18-7  =-62;  sether,  7-1  I187  =* 

The  gain  of  power,  however,  by  the  addition  of  the  sether  engine, 
is  not  quite  so  great  as  this  calculation  shows ;  because  had  the 
steam  cylinder  been  used  alone,  the  back  pressure  would  have  beett 
in  all  probability  about  3  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  less  •  that  is, 
about  4-6  instead  of  7*6;  so  that  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  the 
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steam  cylinder  would  have  been  14*6  instead  of  11*6 ;  and  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  aLome  to  that  ol 
the  binary  engine  would  have  been 

14*6  -f.  18*7  =  -77,  leaving  1*00  -  -77  =  -23 

of  the  whole  power  of  the  binary  engine,  as  the  real  gain  due  to  the 
sether  engine. 

The  consumption  of  fuel,  according  to  M.  Gouin's  report,  was 
either  2*8  or  2*44  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour, 
according  as  certain  experiments  made  under  peculiarly  adverse 
circumstances  were  included  or  excluded. 

The  binary  engine  is  not  more  economical  than  steam  engines 
designed  with  due  regard  to  economy  of  fuel;  \fxit  by  the  addition 
of  an  sether  engine,  a  wasteful  steam  engine  may  be  converted  into 
an  economical  binary  engine. 


Addendum. 

302  a.  SxpiosiTO  Oas-Engine. — In  Lenoir^s  gas-engine,  air  and 
coal-gas  in  proper  proportions  are  introduced  into  a  cylinder;  the 
admission  is  cut  off,  and  the  mixture  exploded  by  electricity;  'the 
explosion  causes  a  sudden  increase  of  pressure;  the  gaseous  mix- 
ture expands,  driving  the  piston  before  it  till  the  stroke  is  com- 
pleted, and  is  expelled  during  the  return  stroke.  The  cylinder  is 
prevented  from  overheating  by  water  circidating  in  a  coiL  Best 
proportion  of  mixture,  eight  volumes  of  air  to  one  volume  of  coal- 
gas.  Absolute  pressure  immediately  after  explosion,  p^  =  about  5 
atmospheres,  or  10,580  lbs.  on  the  square  foot.  Let  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  be  denoted  by  jOq;  then  available  heat  of  explosion, 
per  cubic  foot  of  explosive  mixture,  H,  =  2*5  {p^  ^  Po)  =  21,160 
foot-lbs.,  nearly.  (This  is  about  three-eighths  of  the  toted  heat  of  the 
explosion.) 

Let  r  be  the  ratio  of  expansion,  p2  the  final  absolute  pressure; 

W  the  indicated  work  per  cubic  foot  of  explosive  mixture;  p^  the 
mean  effective  pressure;  then 

7 

P2  =  Pi^  ^  nearly; 
W=  2-5  (p,  -  pj)  -  3-5  (r  -  l)^^  +  (r  _  1)  (p^  -  p^); 

p^=zW  -T-  r, 

Eate  of  expansion  for  greatest  efficiency,  r^  =  (^  j  ?  =  3 -IS 

nearly;  thenp2=Po;  and 

W,  =  2-5  (pi  -  p^  -  3-5  {r  -  1)  p» 
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Tbe  preceding  formuls  include  no  dedactions  for  losses  through 
increased  back-pressure,  and  through  abstraction  of  heat^  fix)m 
the  gas  which  is  in  tbe  act  of  expanding,  by  the  cold-water  ooiL 
These  losses,  chiefly  from  the  last-mentioned  canse^  are  so  great  as 
to  increase  the  expenditure  of  coal-gas  per  indicated  horse-power 
per  hour  nearly  four-fold,  its  actual  amount  being  about  140 
cubic  feet,  according  to  experiments  by  Tresca. 

In  Hugon's  gas-engine  a  small  jet  of  water  in  the  state  of  spray 
is  injected  into  the  cylinder  by  a  pump  during  each  retam  stroke 
This  at  once  diminishes  the  back-pressure,  and  lessens  the  supply 
of  water  required  for  the  cold-water  coiL  The  expenditure  of  coal- 
gas  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  according  to  experiments 
by  Tresca,  is  about  ^5  cubic  feet,  or  about  2^  times  that  given  by 
the  preceding  formulae.  The  explosive  mixture  is  fiied  by  being 
put  into  communication  with  a  gas-flame. 

In  Otto  and  Langen's  gas-engine  there  is  a  very  tall  verticsl 
cylinder  containing  a  piston,  whose  rod  is  connected  with  the  fly- 
wheel shaft  by  means  of  ratchet-work,  which  acts  during  the 
down-stroke  only.  The  explosive  mixture  is  admitted  below  the 
piston,  and  fired  by  being  put  in  communication  with  a  gas-flama 
The  piston,  being  free  from  connection  with  the  fly-wheel  ehaf^ 
shoots  up  with  great  speed  until  it  is  brought  to  rest  by  gravity, 
and  by  the  atmospheric  pressure;  the  burnt  gas  cools  so  rapidly 
by  the  expansion  as  to  give  out  very  little  heat  to  the  cylinder; 
and  it  falls  at  the  end  of  the  expansion  to  a  pressure  much  belov 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  A  water-jacket  round  the  lower  end  d 
the  cylinder  only  is  found  sufficient  to  prevent  overheating.  The 
down-stroke  is  performed  by  means  of  the  atmospheric  pressoie^ 
and  of  gravity,  opposed  by  the  back-pressure;  which  during  a 
great  part  of  the  stroke  is  about  ^  atmosphere,  and  towards  the 
end  rises  to  1  atmosphere  by  compression ;  and  then  the  gas  is  ex- 
pelled. The  explosive  mixture  consists  of  one  volume  of  coal-gas 
and  nine  volumes  of  air;  the  pressure  immediately  after  explosion 
is  from  4  to  6  atmospheres;  the  expenditure  of  coal-gas  per  indi- 
cated horse-power  per  hour  is  said  to  be  about  35  cubic  feet.  (See 
Verhandlungen  dea  Vereina  fur  Gewerhfleisa  in  Preusaen^  1868.) 

Addendum  to  Article  296,  Page  430. 
Empirical  formula  for  elasticity  of  steam-gas  at  the  temperatnie 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  p'  and  volume  v*  of  saturated  steam. 
Ijet/?Q=  1  atmosphere;  then 

pv=p'v'  +  1737  {^y 
(From  /S/iipbuildinq,  Th^<ycttkal  and  Practical,  pai^  26<X) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  FURNACES  AND  BOILEIIS. 

Section  I. — OfBoUera  amd  Furnaces  in  general, 

303.  Oencral  Arrangements  of  Furnace  and  Botter. — The  llStial 

relative  arrangements  or  positions  of  tlie  furnace  and  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes;  as 
follows : — 

I.  In  the  External  Furnace  Boiler,  the  fiirnace  or  fire-chamber  is 
■wholly  outside  of,  and  partly  in  contact  with,  the  water  vessel  or 
boiler ;  so  that  the  boiler  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  furnace 
(generally  the  top).  The  other  boundaries  of  the  furnace  are 
usually  built  of  fire-brick.  As  to  the  thickness  required  to  prevent 
loss  by  radiation,  see  Article  228.  Examples  of  this  are— the  old 
hay-stack  boiler  and  wagon  boiler,  the  plain  cylindrical  boiler^ 
without  internal  flues,  and  some  boilers,  such  as  Gumey's,  Perkins's, 
and  Craddock's,  in  which  the  water  and  steam  are  contained  in 
tubes  surrounded  by  the  flame. 

II.  In  the  intemai-Fumace  BoUer,  the  flre-chamber  is  enclosed 
within  the  boiler.  Examples  of  this  ai'e — the  boilers  now  most 
common  in  land  engines,  with  one  or  more  furnaces  contained  in 
horizontal  cylindrical  internal  flues ;  most  marine  boilers ;  and  all 
locomotive  boilers. 

III.  The  Bctached  Fumaee  or  aren  is  a  fire-chamber  built  of 
brick,  in  which  the  combustion  is  completed  before  the  hot  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  boiler.  This  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  Article  230,  page  283. 

304.  The  Principal  Parts  and  Appendages  of  a  Furnace  are — 

L  The  furnace  proper,  or  fire-box,  being  the  space  where  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  fuel,  and  the  whole  or  part  of  its  gaseous 
constituents,  are  burned. 

II.  The  grate,  being  that  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  furnace 
proper  which  is  composed  of  alternate  bars  and  spaces,  to  support 
the  fuel  and  admit  air. 

III.  The  hearth  is  a  floor  of  fire-brick,  on  which,  instead  of  on 
a  grate,  the  fuel  is  burned  in  some  furnaces. 

IV.  The  dead  plate,  or  dumb  plate,  being  that  part  of  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  proper  which  consists  of  an  iron  plate,  without  bars 
and  spaces. 

2o 
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V.  Tho  mmith-piece^  l>cing  the  passage  through  which  fuel  is 
intriKlucod,  uiul  son lu times  aldo  air.  The  bottom  of  the  month- 
])iec6  Ih  u  di^id  plate.  In  many  furnaces  there  is  a  mere  doorway, 
and  no  niuutli-iucoi*. 

VI.  Tilt)  jire-doar,  which  cliwes  the  mouth-piece  or  doorway, 
and  which  may  or  may  not  have  openings  and  valves  in  it  to  admit 
iiir.  Simu'tiuK's  tho  duty  of  a  fire  door  is  performed  by  a  heap  of 
dross  closing  up  tho  mouth-pioce. 

YII.  Tho  jartuice'frofU,  above  and  on  either  side  of  the  fire 
door. 

YIIL  The  (uh-pif,  boing  the  space  below  the  grate  into  which 
the  aalies  foil,  and  through  which,  in  most  cases,  the  greater  part 
of  the  supply  of  air  is  admitted. 

IX.  The  ash'pU  door,  used  in  some  furnaces  to  r^ulate  the 
admission  of  air  through  the  ash-pit. 

X.  The  bridge,  l>eing  a  low  vertical  partition  at  one  end  of  the 
funiace  (usually  the  back)  over  which  the  flame  passes  on  its  way 
to  the  flues  or  chimney.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  '^the 
bridge  "  is  spoken  of  without  qualification ;  but  the  word  bridge  is 
also  applied  to  any  low  partition  having  a  passage  for  flame  or  hot 
gas  above  it.  Biidgos  are  usually  built  of  fire-brick;  but  they  are 
also  sometimes  made  of  plate  iron,  and  hollow,  so  as  to  contain 
water  within,  and  form  part  of  the  water  space  of  the  boiler — they 
are  then  called  "  watei'  bridges."  The  top  of  a  water  bridge  ought 
to  slo}>e  or  curve  upwards  towards  the  ends,  to  admit  of  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  bubbles  of  steam  which  form  on  its  internal  sui^eu^ 
Sometimes  a  water  bridge  projects  downwards  from  a  part  of  the 
boiler  above  the  furnace,  leaving  a  passage  below  for  flame— it  is 
then  called  a  "  luinging  bridge,"  A  water  bridge  with  passages  for 
flame,  both  above  and  below,  is  called  a  "  midrjmther.^* 

XI.  The  Jlame  cliamber,  being  the  space  immediately  behind  the 
bridge  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases  that  pass 
over  the  bridge  is  or  ought  to  be  completed.  It  has  often  a  floor 
of  fire-brick,  called  the  Jlame  bed;  and  is  sometimes  lined  with 
fire-brick  to  prevent  the  cooling  and  extinction  of  the  flame,  and 
sometimes,  for  the  same  purpose,  filled  with  fire  day  tiles,  made  of 
a  horse-shoe  form  in  section,  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  the  gases. 

XII.  Air  passages,  of  various  constructions  and  in  various  situa- 
tions, and  with  or  without  valves,  to  admit  air  for  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel,  whether  forced  in  by  atmospheric  pressure  or  by  a 
blowing  machine. 

XIII.  Flukes,  being  passages  traversed  by  the  hot  gas  on  its  way 
£LX)m  the  fire  to  the  chimney.  These  are  sometimes  eatenud,  being 
in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and  bounded  eictemally 
by  brickwork;  and  sometimes  interned,  being  contained  within^ 
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and  forming  part  of,  the  boiler.     Internal  flues  of  small  diameter 
are  called  tvhes, 

XIV.  Bafflers  or  diffusers,  being  partitions  so  placed  as  to 
improve  the  convection  of  heat,  by  promoting  the  completeness  of 
the  circulation  of  the  particles  of  hot  gas  over  the  heating  surface 
of  the  boiler.  The  various  bridges  already  mentioned  fSall  under 
this  head,  and  also  the  spiral  blades  for  boiler  tubes  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Duncan  &  Gwynne. 

XV.  The  ckimney  (see  Article  233),  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
sometimes  a  chamber  called  the  smoke  box,  or  uptake,  in  which  the 
various  flues  terminate. 

XVI.  Blowing  appa/ralus,  used  in  order  to  produce  a  draught, 
whether  by  forcing  air  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  a  fan,  or  by 
driving  the  gases  out  of  the  chinmey  by  means  of  a  blast  pipe.  See 
Article  233. 

XVII.  Dampers,  being  valves  placed  in  the  chimney,  flues,  tubes, 
or  air  passages,  to  regulate  the  draught  and  rate  of  combustion. 

No  one  furnace  possesses  aU  the  parts  and  appendages  above 
enumei-ated ;  for  some  of  them  are  substitutes  for  others,  and  some 
are  only  employed  in  furnaces  of  particular  kinds  (see  page  477). 

305.  The  Principal  Paru  and  Appendages  of  a  Boiler  are— 

I.  The  shdl,  or  external  bounckry  of  the  boiler,  for  which  the 
usual  material  is  iron,  although  sheet  copper  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. The  figures  usually  employed  for  the  shells  of  boilers  are, 
the  spherical,  the  cylindrical,  and  the  plane,  and  combinations  of 
those  three  figures.  The  most  common  figure  at  the  present  day  is 
that  of  a  horizontal  cylinder,  with  flat  or  hemispherical  ends.  In 
some  peculiar  boilers,  the  shell  is  a  vertical  cylinder,  or  a  cluster 
of  vertical  tubes  connected  by  means  of  horizontal  tubes  (as  in  Mr. 
Craddock's  boiler)  ;  or  a  set  of  square  tubes  or  cells  (as  in  Mr. 
J.  M.  Eowan's  boiler) ;  or  a  single  spiral  tube  (as  in  Mr.  Perkins's 
boiler).  Tubes  which  thus  contain  water  internally  are  called 
water  tubes,  to  distinguish  them  from  tubes  for  transmitting 
furnace  gas.  In  most  locomotive  boilers,  part  of  the  shell  is  a 
rectangular  box,  containing  within  it  another  rectangular  box, 
which  latter  is  the  fire-box.  The  shells  of  ordinary  marine  boilers 
are  of  irregular  shapes,  adapted  to  the  space  in  the  ship  which  they 
are  to  occupy,  and  approximating  more  or  less  to  rectangular 
figures,  rounded  at  the  comers  and  arched  at  the  top. 

II.  The  steam  chest,  or  dome,  being  a  part  of  the  shell  which 
usually  rises  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  provide 
a  space  in  which  the  steam,  before  berog  conducted  to  ike  engine,  may 
deposit  any  particles  of  spray  that  it  may  have  carried  ^  ^*^ 
water.  It  is  usually  cylmdrical,  with  a  hemispherical 
top ;  but  its  form  is  often  varied,  especially  in  marine 
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u  a'lvantagGous  that  the  steam  chert  should  be  trsvetsed  or  siir- 
r>uu(lcd  by  a  flu<%  in  order  to  dry  or  slightly  saperiieat  the  steaiu, 
as  exiilaiiied  in  Article  205,  page  429. 

III.  Tlie  /umaee  or  Jtre-box  (in  boilers  with  intenial  fomaces) 
U  a  cliambcr  contained  within  the  boiler,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
completely  covered  with  water.  In  ordinaiy  cylindrical  land 
boiliTs  it  is  usually  cylindrical,  being  at  one  end  of  a  horizontal 
cylindrical  Hue :  in  locomotive  boilers  it  is  sometimes  a  Tertical 
c}'linder,  but  more  frequently  a  rectangular  box.  In  marine  boilers 
it  is  usually  of  a  figure  approaching  to  lectangidar,  with  roonded 
C'inicrs. 

Many  of  the  parts  mentioned  in  the  last  Article  as  belonging  to 
J'liniact's,  become,  when  the  furnace  is  internal,  parts  of  the  boiler 
i.\m>;  ftir  example,  the  ash-pit,  in  the  cylindrical  internal  furnace 
(if  u  linrizr>ntal  cylindrical  boiler,  is  simply  the  space  below  the 
{.mte  Avithin  the  cylindrical  flue  which  contains  the  fumaca 
A7ater  bri«lg<*3  have  already  been  described. 

The  princi]ial  bridge  at  the  back  of  an  internal  furnace  is  usually 
of  fire-brick.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cooling  of  the 
flame  by  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  water  space  before  the  com- 
bustion is  complete,  the  furnace  is  lined  internally  with  a  fire-brick 
i^rch ;  and  sometimes  also  an  internal  flame  chamber  (Article  304, 
Division  XL)  adjoining  the  furnace  is  lined  in  the  same  manner. 

One  boiler  may  contain  one,  two,  or  more  internal  furnaces. 

lY.  hitemal  Jlues,  and  irU&mal  tubes,  being  small  internal  fluefl^ 
Lave  already  been  mentioned  under  head  XIIL  of  Article  304. 

Y.  A  tube-plate  is  a  plate  which  forms  sometimes  part  of  the 
shell  of  the  boiler,  and  sometimes  one  side  of  an  internal  fire-box, 
flame  chamber,  or  flue,  and  which  is  perforated  with  holes,  into 
which  the  ends  of  a  set  of  tubes  are  fixed.  Each  set  of  tubes 
requires  a  pair  of  tube-plates,  one  for  each  end  of  the  tubes. 

Vl.  The  man-hole  is  a  circular  or  oval  orifice  in  any  oonvenient 
position  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  to 
the  interior  of  the  boiler  to  cleanse  or  repair  it.  The  entrance  to 
the  man-hole  usually  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  having  a  flange 
KuiTounding  its  upper  end,  to  which  the  cover  is  bolted,  when  the 
cover  opens  outwards.  The  bolts  must  be  capable  of  safely  bearing 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  against  the  cover.  Sometimes  the  cover 
opens  inwards,  and  then  it  is  kept  shut  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam ;  but  to  prevent  its  being  dislodged  from  its  seat,  it  is  held 
by  bolts  and  nuts  to  cross  bars  outside  the  man-hole.  The  cover 
Khould  tit  its  seat  very  accurately. 

YII.  Mud-holes  are  orifices  at  or  near  the  lowest  part  of  a  boiler, 
wliich  are  opened  occasionally  for  the  discharge  of  sedimentb 

YIIL  The  feed  apparatus,  by  which  water  is  introdaoed  into  the 
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boiler  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  discharged  in  the 
state  of  steam  or  otherwise,  is  usually  supplied  by  a  pump  worked 
by  the  engine.  In  marine  and  locomotive  engines,  the  rate  at 
which  feed  water  is  supplied  is  regulated  by  a  cock  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  engineer;  the  surplus  water  which  comes  from  the  feed 
pump  being  discharged  through  a  valve  loaded  with  a  pressure 
greater  than  that  in  the  boiler;  but  in  stationary  boilers,  there  is 
often  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  regulate  the  feed,  controlled  by  a 
float  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
The  proper  dimensions  of  feed  pumps  will  be  considered  farther  on. 
In  cases  in  which  a  float  within  a  boiler  is  used,  it  ought  to  rise 
and  fall  within  a  casing,  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  boiler 
through  small  holes  near  the  top  and  bottom  only.  The  water 
within  the  casing  will  preserve  the  same  mean  level  with  that 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  boiler,  but  will  be  free  from  the  agita- 
tion which  is  produced  in  all  other  parts  of  the  boiler  by  the 
disengagement  of  steam.     (As  to  Injectors^  see  page  477.) 

IX.  The  hlow-off  apparatus  consists,  in  fresh  water  boilers, 
simply  of  a  large  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  is  opened 
occasionally  to  cleanse  the  boiler  by  emptying  it  completely  of 
sediment  and  muddy  water.  In  many  marine  boilers,  fed  with 
salt  water,  a  similar  cock  is  opened  at  regular  intervals  to  discharge 
brine,  and  so  prevent  salt  from  collecting  in  the  boiler.  Another 
blow-off  cock  is  sometimes  so  placed  as  to  discharge  occasionally 
the  scuTriy  consisting  of  crystals  of  salt,  which  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  water :  this  is  called  the  "  surface  blow.'* 

As  a  substitute  for  the  common  blow-off  apparatus,  Messrs. 
Maudslay  introduced  brine  pumps,  which  draw  off  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  brine  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  at  each  stroke  of  the 
engine. 

The  hot  brine,  whether  blown  offer  pumped  off,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  passed  through  a  set  of  tubes,  surrounded  by  a  casing  tlurough 
which  the  feed  water  passes  on  its  way  to  the  boiler;  the  currents 
of  the  brine  and  of  the  feed  water  flowing  in  opposite  directions. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  called  the  rejrigeraior,  the  greater  part 
of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  with  the  biine  in 
saved  by  being  transferred  to  the  feed  water. 

X.  The  sediment  collector,  used  in  some  maiine  boilers,  is  a 
funnel  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  and  placed  within  the  boiler 
so  that  its  mouth  is  somewhat  above  the  water  leveL  It  communi- 
cates with  the  rest  of  the  boiler  through  triangular  slits  near  its 
upper  edge.  In  the  boiler  generally,  tiiere  is  a  continual  boiling 
up  of  steam,  which  keeps  crystals  of  salt  and  other  solid  particles 
for  a  time  near  the  suHace  of  the  water.  Within  the  cone  there 
is  comparatively  still  water^  so  that  the  solid  impurities  collect 
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there,  and  sink  down  to  the  l)ottom,  or  apex  of  the  cone,  whence 
they  aro  frum  tiiuo  to  time  blown  off,  ueing  first  stirred  np  if 
nei*(*wiary. 

XI.  The  Btfam  pipe  conveys  the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
online.  A 9  to  its  dimensions  and  resistance,  see  Article  290. 
Be8idi*8  the  tlirottlo  \'alve  or  regulator,  by  which  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  engine  is  controlled,  the  steam  pipe  of  every  boiler 
should  l>e  provided  with  a  perfectly  steam  tight  stop  valve  (being 
usually  a  coiiinil  valve  worked  by  means  of  a  screw)  to  be  shut 
when  the  lH)iU-r  is  nut  in  use. 

XII.  Safety  vtilvta,  for  letting  the  steam  escape  from  the  boiler 
when  itA  ]>n*ssure  tends  to  rise  too  high,  have  been  partially  men- 
tioned in  Article  113,  and  will  be  further  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent Article.  Every  boiler  should  have  two^  one  being  placed 
beyond  tlie  control  of  the  engineman. 

XIII.  The  vacuum  valve  is  a  safety  valve  opening  inwards,  to 
admit  air  into  the  boiler,  and  so  to  prevent  it  from  coUapsing, 
in  the  event  of  the  steam  within  it  fiEiUing  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

XIV.  The  fusible  plug  is  a  piece  of  metal  or  alloy  stopping  an 
aperture  in  some  })art  of  the  boiler  which  is  directly  exposed  to  the 
fire,  and  of  such  a  composition  as  to  melt  at  a  temperature  lower 
than  that  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam  would  become  dan- 
gerous. As  to  the  melting  points  of  various  metals  and  alloys,  see 
Article  205,  page  235.  Little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  this 
contrivance ;  for  it  has  been  known  to  fSsdl  completely  in  various 
cases  of  boiler  explosiona 

XV.  The  pressure  gauge  shows  to  the  engineer  the  excess  of  the 
pressure  within  the  boiler  above  that  of  t^e  atmosphere.  As  to 
various  pressure  gauges,  see  Article  107  A.  That  which  is  noir 
almost  universally  preferred  for  steam  boilers  is  Bourdon's  (see 
pages  111,  112). 

XVI.  The  tvater  gaiige  shows  to  the  engineer  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler;  and  especially,  whether  it  stands  high  enough 
to  cover  all  those  parts  of  the  boiler  which  are  directly  exposed  to 
the  fira  The  old  form  of  water  gauge  consists  of  three  cocks  at 
difierent  levels;  one  at  the  proper  level  of  the  water,  another  a 
few  inches  above  that  level,  and  a  thii*d  a  few  inches  below.  By 
opening  these  the  engineer  can  ascertain  the  level  of  the  water 
approximately.  The  new  form  which  is  most  frequently  used, 
consists  of  a  strong  vertical  glass  tube^  communicating  with  the 
boiler  above  and  below  the  proper  water  level  through  cocks, 
which  can  be  shut  if  the  tube  is  accidentally  broken.  The  level  of 
the  water  is  visible  in  this  tube.  Every  boiler  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  bath  forms  of  water  gauge,  the  cocks  and  the  glass  tdbe; 
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SO  that  if  the  tube  should  be  choked  or  broken,  the  cocks  may  be 
< employed.  There  are  other  forms  of  water  gauge,  in  which  a  float 
acts  upon  an  index;  but  they  are  less  used  than  the  two  forms 
before  mentioned.  , 

In  the  aether  evaporator  of  M.  du  Trembley's  binary  engine, 
where  a  glass  tube  would  be  dangerous,  an  iron  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  aether  rises  and  falls  in  a  vertical  brass  tube^  and  its  position 
is  indicated  by  a  magnetic  needle  outside. 

XVII.  A  steam  whistle  may  be  used,  as  in  locomotives,  merely 
to  make  signals;  but  it  may  also  be  acted  upon  by  a  pressure  gauge, 
or  by  a  float,  so  as  to  give  warning  of  the  pressure  rising  too  high^ 
or  the  water  level  falling  too  low. 

XVIII.  A  damper  is  sometimes  so  acted  upon  by  a  pressure 
gauge  as  to  regulate  the  draught  of  the  furnace,  and  prevent  any 
great  deviation  of  the  pressure  from  a  given  intensity.  This  is 
accomplished  in  Watt's  low  pressure  stationary  boilers,  by  having 
a  pressure  gauge  consisting  of  a  vertical  column  of  water  contained 
in  a  tube  which  is  open  at  the  top,  and  plunges  into  the  water 
within  the  boiler  at  the  bottom ;  while  a  float  on  the  surface  of 
that  water  column  opens  the  damper  when  falling,  and  closes  it 
when  rising. 

XIX.  Stays  are  bars,  rods,  bolts,  and  gussets  for  strengthening 
the  boiler,  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Article  66,  and 
will  be  further  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  Article. 

XX.'  Clothing  for  the  outer  surface  of  a  boiler,  to  prevent  waste 
of  heat,  is  made  sometimes  of  a  layer  of  coarse  felt,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  thin  wooden  boards,  and  sometimes  of  a  casing  of  brick- 
work. The  tops  of  land  boilers,  resting  on  brickwork,  are  sometimes 
buried  under  a  layer  of  ashes;  but  this  method  is  objectionable,  as 
the  moisture  which  collects  amongst  the  ashes  tends  to  corrode  the 
boiler  shell. 

The  principal  parts  and  appendages  of  engines  and  boilers  having 
been  enumemted  and  described  generally,  those  which  require  it 
will  now  be  treated  of  in  a  more  detailed  manner.   (See  page  553.) 

306.  Grate. — The  area  of  the  grate  is  regulated  by  the  weight  of 
fuel  which  is  to  be  bmut  upon  it  in  an  hour,  and  by  the  rate  of 
comhiLstion  per  square  foot  of  grate,  as  to  which,  see  Article  232. 
To  the  list  of  different  rates  which  occur  in  practice,  as  given  in 
that  Article,  at  page  285,  may  now  be  added  the  following,  which 
comes  between  Nos.  1  and  2  of  that  list : — 

Lbs.  per  sqnara 
foot  per  honn 

1  A.  Eate  of  combustion  in  the  furnace  of  Oraddock's  )  /•  .    tg^ 
boiler, }  6  to  10 

As  has  been  already  more  fully  explained  in  Chapter  XL,  tbo 
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economy  of  fuel  depends  very  much  on  the  proper  adjusfcment  of 
the  rate  of  combustion  j>er  square  foot  of  grate  to  the  draught  of 
the  furnace.  A  certain  rate  of  combustion,  which  may  be  found 
by  practical  trials,  is  the  1)est  suited  to  insure  perfect  combustion 
in  a  given  furnace;  and  this  fixes  the  best  area  of  grate:  if  the 
grate  is  made  smaller,  the  combustion  becomes  imperfect :  if  laiger, 
too  much  air  enters,  and  heat  is  wasted  in  warming  it^  It  is  best, 
in  practice,  to  make  the  grate-area  at  first  itither  too  larg^  and 
then  to  contract  it  by  means  of  fire-bricks,  until  the  smallest  area 
is  obtained  upon  which  the  required  quantity  of  coal  can  be  burned 
without  incomplete  combustion. 

When  air  is  admitted  above  the  fuel  to  bum  the  coal  gas,  a 
smaller  area  of  grate  is  required  to  bum  a  given  quantity  c^  fixel 
per  hour,  than  when  the  whole  supply  of  air  has  to  pass  through 
the  grate.  For  an  example  of  this,  see  the  Table  in  Article  232, 
page  285,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

The  lengtJi  of  a  grate  should  not  much  exceed  6  feet,  in  order 
that  the  fireman  may  easily  thn)w  coals  to  the  back  of  it.  It  may 
be  as  much  less  than  6  feet  as  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the 
boiler  require.  The  hreadtlhs  of  grates  range  from  about  Id  inches 
to  4  feet;  the  most  convenient  breadths  for  firing  being  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet,  or  thereabouts.  The  grates  of  stationary  and 
marine  boilers  are  usually  long  and  narrow;  those  of  locomotive 
boilers  are  usually  almost  square,  and  sometimes  round. 

To  facilitate  the  even  spreading  of  the  fuel,  the  surface  of  an 
oblong  grate  is  in  general  made  to  slope  doumwards  from  the  furnace 
mouth  to  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  about  owe  in  six.  Its  dear 
height  above  the  floor  of  the  ash-pit  should  be  at  least  2^  feet  iq 
front. 

A  locomotive  grate  is  usually  level ;  and  the  place  of  an  ash-pit 
is  supplied  by  a  rectangular  wrought  iron  pan  about  10  inches 
deep,  which  is  open  at  the  front,  to  catch  the  air  as  the  engine 
rushes  through  it,  and  can  be  removed  when  required. 

A  grate  consists  o£Jire-bars,  and  of  cross  hea/rers  by  which  they 
are  supported.  The  tire-bars  are  made  in  lengths  of  from  2  to  3 
feet.  They  are  from  |  inch  to  f  inch  broad  on  the  top,  and  are 
often  made  to  diminish  to  about  half  that  thickness  at  the  lower 
edge,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  free  entrance  of  air  and  escape  of 
ashes.  Their  ordinary  depth  is  about  3  inches.  The  breadth  of 
the  clear  space  between  two  bars  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  greatest  breadth  of  a  bar.  At  each  side  of  each  end  of  a  bar 
there  are  snugs  or  projections,  by  which  the  breadth  of  the  bar  at 
its  ends  is  increased  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  distance  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  bars.  When  the  bars  are  laid  upon  the  cross 
bearers  with  the  snugs  touching  each  other,  the  proper  spaces  aie 
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left  between  their  intermediate  parts.  Fire-bars  are  often  cast  in 
pairs,  SO  that  two  bars  with  the  proper  space  between  them  form  one 
piece.  This  saves  time  in  removing  and  replacing  them  when  the 
grate  requires  repairs.     (As  to  burning  mineral  oil,  see  page  477.) 

307.  moving  Grates. — Reference  has  been  made  in  Article  230, 
page  283,  to  contrivances  for  supplying  fuel  to  furnaces  gradually 
and  equably  by  mechanism,  in  order  to  insure  complete  combustion. 
Some  of  these  inventions  involve  the  use  of  moving  grates.  The 
revolving  grate  is  circular  and  horizontal,  and  turns  slowly  about 
its  centre.  The  fuel  is  dropped  upon  it  by  degrees  through  a  fixed 
opening;  and  thus  every  part  of  it  is  at  all  times  equally  covered. 
Juckes^s  grate  consists  of  an  endless  web  of  very  short  fire-bars, 
moving  on  horizontal  rollers,  travelling  from  the  furnace  mouth  to 
the  bridge,  and  returning  through  the  ash-pit.  The  portion  of  the 
web  which  at  any  time  is  uppermost,  is  supported  on  small  wheels 
with  which  the  bars  are  provided,  and  which  rest  on  rails.  Some- 
times the  fire-bars,  by  means  of  cams,  are  made  to  have  a  short 
reciprocating  motion  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side,  in  order 
to  keep  them  clear  of  clinkers. 

308.  Height  of  Fnmace. — The  clear  height  of  the  "crot(?w"  or 
roof  "of  the  furnace  above  the  grate  bars  is  seldom  less  than  about 
18  inches,  and  often  considerably  more.  In  the  fire-boxes  of  loco- 
motives it  is  on  an  average  about  4  feet. 

The  height  of  eighteen  inches  is  suitable  where  the  crown  of  the 
furnace  is  a  brick  arch,  as  in  Mr.  C.  T.  Dunlop's  detached  furnaces, 
formerly  referred  to.  Where  the  crown  of  the  furnace,  on  the 
other  hand,  forms  part  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  a  greater 
height  is  desirable  in  every  case  in  which  it  can  be  obtained;  for 
the  temperature  of  the  boiler  plates,  being  much  lower  than  that  of 
the  flame,  tends  to  check  the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases 
which  rise  from  the  fuel  As  a  general  principle,  a  highfwrruice  is 
favov/rdble  to  complete  comhuation. 

The  height  of  the  furnace  is  limited  in  practice,  sometimes  by 
the  necessity  for  having  flues  or  tubes  traversing  the  water  above 
it;  and  always  by  the  necessity  for  having  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  above  the  crown;  that  is  to  say,  about  12  or  15  inches  in 
marine  boilers,  5  or  6  inches  in  locomotive  boilers,  and  10  or  12 
inches  in  land  boilers. 

309.  Hcartii  for  Horning  Wood. — According  to  M.  Peclet,  the 
best  furnace  for  burning  wood  under  a  steam  boiler  consists  of  a 
hearth  of  fire-brick,  with  a  sort  of  hopper  or  feeding  passage  in  front, 
of  the  full  width  of  the  hearth,  made  of  cast  iron.  The  wood,  cut 
into  billets  whose  length  is  a  little  less  than  the  width  of  the 
hearth,  is  placed  crosswise  in  the  hopper,  and  descends  gradually 
either  by  its  weight  alone,  or  by  its  weight  aided  by  the  pressure  of 
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the  feet  of  the  stoker.  As  it  reaches  the  hearth  billet  by  billet^  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  completely  consumed.  The  heartih  has  a  sli^t 
slope  forwards,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  The  whole 
supply  of  air  for  the  combustion  of  the  wood  passes  down  throng 
the  hopper  amongst  the  unconsumed  billets  of  wood.  The  ashes  are 
swept  away  by  the  draught. 

310.  Dead  Plate — Ifflmithpiece^Flre  Daar— FanuMe  Fk— t    Asfc" 

pit  ]>«or. — ^The  use  of  the  dead  plate  has  been  stated  inArtide 
230,  page  282.  In  some  of  Watt's  furnaces,  it  was  nearly  as  long 
as  the  grate ;  but  a  length  of  about  20  inches  has  been  found  to 
answer  well  in  some  I'ecent  practical  examples.  When  the  dead 
plate  forms  the  bottom  of  a  cast  iron  mouthpiece,  it  is  useful  to 
make  the  roof  of  that  mouthpiece  slope  downwards  towards  the 
furnace  at  the  rate  of  one  in  six,  or  thereabouts.  This  has  the 
effect  of  directing  any  current  of  air  which  may  enter  through  the 
mouthpiece  downwards  upon  the  surface  of  the  burning  fuel,  so  as 
at  once  to  promote  rapid  combustion  of  the  coal  gas^  and  to  prevent 
that  current  from  striking  the  crown  of  the  fire-box,  which,  wh^ 
that  crown  is  part  of  the  boiler-sur&ce,  tends  both  to  lower  its 
temperature,  and  to  oxidate  the  plates.  In  some  furnaces  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  mouthpiece  are  made  thick  enough  to  be  traversed 
by  a  row  of  longitudinal  holes,  each  ^  inch  in  diameter.  These 
holes  admit  small  currents  of  air,  which  have  some  effect  in  burn- 
ing the  coal  gas,  but  whose  principal  use  is  at  once  to  keep  the 
mouthpiece  cool,  and  to  carry  back  to  the  furnace  the  heat  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  by  conduction  through  the  metal  of  the 
mouthpiece. 

In  some  furnaces  the  dead  plate  is  double,  and  a  current  of  air  w 
admitted  through  the  passage. 

As  to  contrivances  for  preventing  waste  of  heat  through  the  fire- 
door  and  furnace-front,  and  for  admitting  air  through  them  to  bum 
the  coal  gas,  and  regulating  the  admission  of  that  air,  and  of  the 
air  which  enters  through  the  ash-pit,  see  Article  228,  page  279, 
and  Article  230,  pages  2^2,  283.  To  what  has  been  stated  there, 
it  may  be  added,  that  doors  consisting  of  several  layers  of  wire 
gauze  have  lately  been  used  for  these  purposes,  and  it  is  said  with 
good  effect;  and  also,  that  a  heap  of  dross,  slack,  or  sawdust  (where 
those  substances  are  burned),  blocking  up  the  mouthpiece,  which 
is  without  a  door,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  same  end  extremely 
well  in  stationary  boilers  at  St.  RoUox  chemical  works.  The  heap 
80  placed  intercepts  the  radiant  heat,  and  admits  through  its 
interstices  enough  of  air  to  carry  the  sensible  part  of  that  heat 
back  into  the  furnace,  and  to  bum  the  gases  distilled  &om  the 
fresh  fueL  When  the  fireman  considers  that  the  heap  is  sufficiently 
coked  or  charred,  lie  pxii&he^  it  forward  and  spreads  it  uniformly 
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over  the  grate,  and  supplies  its  place  by  blocldng  the  mouthpiece 
again  with  a  heap  of  fre^  fuel 

311.  Air  Passages — Blowlag  Apparatus — CMmner. — The   means 

of  producing  a  current  of  air  through  a  furnace,  and  the  principles 
of  the  action  of  those  means,  and  their  peculiar  effects,  have  already 
(with  the  exception  of  the  blast  pipe)  been  considered  in  Articles 
230,  231,  232,  233,  and  234.  It  may  now  be  added,  that  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  direct  streams  of  fresh  air  against  the  plates 
or  other  metal  sur:^es  of  the  boiler;  because  if  so  directed,  they 
produce  rapid  oxidation. 

The  blasb  pipe  will  be  treated  of  in  greater  detail  amongst  some 
special  subjects  relating  to  locomotive  boilers. 

312.  Strength  and  Construction  of  Boilers. — ^The  principles  upon 

which  the  strength  of  boilers  depends  have  already  been  stated  in 
Section  8  of  the  Introduction,  Articles  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  and  73. 

The  only  figures  for  the  shells  of  boilers  which  are  safe  against 
bursting  by  internal  pressure,  without  t^e  aid  of  stays,  are  the 
cylinder  and  the  sphere,  as  to  which  see  Articles  62,  63. 

Portions  of  boiler-shells  which  are  flat,  or  which  otherwise 
deviate  from  the  cylindrical  and  spherical  figures,  are  strengthened 
by  means  of  stays,  as  to  which  see  Article  66.  To  the  information 
there  given,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  usual  pitch  or  distance  apart 
of  the  stays  of  locomotive  fire-boxes  is  about  4  J  or  5  inches,  and  of 
marine  and  stationary  boilers  12  to  18  inches.  According  to  Mr. 
Bourne,  the  staying  of  existing  marine  boilers  is  seldom  sufficiently 
strong;  and  the  iron  of  the  stays  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  a 
greater  working  tension  than  3,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  in 
order  to  provide  against  their  being  weakened  by  corrosion.  This 
amounts  to  making  the  /actor  of  safety  for  the  working  pressure 
about  20. 

If  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  boiler  cannot  be  efficiently  stayed  by 
rods  reaching  across  to  the  opposite  part,  it  may  be  fastened  by  bolte 
or  rivets  to  a  series  of  ribs  crossing  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  ends 
of  those  ribs  have  sufficient  support  For  example,  the  flat  crown 
of  a  locomotive  fire-box  is  hung  by  bolts  from  a  series  of  parallel 
ribs,  which  cross  it  at  distances  of  from  4^  to  5  inches  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  whose  ends  are  supported  on  the  front  and  back  of 
the  fire-box. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  thickness  of  about  |  of  an 
inch  is  the  most  favourable  to  sound  rivetting  and  caulking  of 
boiler-plates;  and  therefore  they  are  seldom  made  much  thicker  or 
much  thinner  than  that  thickness.  If  a  cylindrical  boiler  is 
required  to  withstand  a  very  high  pressure,  the  necessary  increase 
of  strength  must  be  attained,  not  by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
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plates,  but  by  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  sbelL  The  atroDgesfc 
boilers  are  those  whicli  are  entirely  composed  of  tabes  and  small 
cylinders,  with  the  water  and  steam  inside. 

Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments  have  shown  (as  stated  in  Article  66), 
that  the  stay-bolts  of  locomotive  fire-boxes  shotdd  have  their  diame- 
ters equal  to  double  the  thickness  of  the  plates,  if  these  are  of  iron, 
so  that  for  f  inch  iron  plates  the  stay-bolts  should  be  j  indi  in 
diameter.  According  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Boozne, 
the  flEu^r  of  safety  for  the  stays  of  marine  boilers  should  be  about 
three  times  the  factor  of  safety  for  those  of  locomotLve  boilen; 
hence  for  plates  of  f  inch  thick  or  thereabouts,  the  stays  of  marine 
boilers,  if  round,  should  be  about  1^  inch  in  diameter. 

The  fiat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  made  about  onoe  and 
a-half  the  thickness  of  the  cylindrical  barrels,  and  are  tied  to  each 
other  by  longitudinal  stays,  or  to  the  sides  of  the  boiler  by  gussets  (see 
Art  66,)  A  pair  of  tube-plates  are  tied  together  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  it  is  safer  to  rely  altogether  on  stay-rods,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  forced  asunder^  than  to  leave  any  part  of  the  tension 
to  be  borne  by  the  tubes. 

Tubes  for  the  passage  of  flame  and  hot  gas  are  made  of  brass  or 
of  iron,  and  are  from  l|  to  2  inches  in  diameter  for  locomotivefi^  and 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  diameter  for  marine  boilers.  They  are  fixed 
tight  in  the  holes  in  the  tube-plates,  either  by  driving  ferules  into 
their  ends,  or  by  rivetting  up  the  edges  of  the  ends  themselves,  so 
as  to  make  them  fit  countersunk  grooves  which  surround  the  holes 
on  the  outdide  of  each  tube-plate. 

The  principles  of  the  strength  of  cylindrical  internal  flues  have 
been  explained  in  Article  67. 

The  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  very  commonly  connected 
with  the  barrels  and  flues  by  means  of  rings  of  angle  iron;  but  such 
rings  are  liable  to  split  at  the  angle;  and  therefore  it  is  considered 
preferable  to  make  the  connection  by  bending  the  edges  of  the 
endmost  plates  of  the  barrel  and  flues.  A  flat  end  to  a  cylindrical 
shell,  or  a  flat  top  to  a  cylindrical  steam  chesty  connected  by  means 
of  an  angle  iron  ring  alone,  without  stay-bars  or  gussets,  is  dange^ 
ous  at  high  pressures,  even  when  of  small  diameter ;  as  the  angle  iron 
ring,  although  it  may  last  for  a  time  and  be  apparently  safe,  is  almost 
certain  to  split  at  the  angle  in  the  end. 

The  shells  of  stationary  and  locomotive  boilers  are  usually  single- 
rivetted — ^those  of  maidne  boilers  usually  double-rivetted — ^that  is, 
the  rivets  form  a  zig-zag  line  at  each  joint.  Horizontal  overlapped 
joints  should  have  the  overlapping  edges  facing  upwards  on  the  side 
next  the  water,  that  they  may  not  intercept  bubbles  of  steam  on 
their  way  upwards.  The  joints  in  horizontal  flues  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  overlapping  edges  shall  not  oppose  the  current  of  ga& 
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Those  parts  of  boilers  wliicli  are  exposed  to  more  severe  or  more 
irregular  strains  than  the  rest,  or  to  a  more  intense  heat,  should  be 
made  of  the  finest  iron,  such  as  Bowling  or  Lowmoor.  This 
applies  to  the  sides  and  ci'owns  of  internal  furnaces^  to  tube-plates, 
to  bent  plates  at  the  ends  of  cylindrical  shells,  &c. 

313.     Keating    Snriiice— DimeiMloiis    and   Conrae    of  Flues* — In 

Article  234,  Division  IV.,  there  have  already  been  given  several 
examples  of  the  proportions  usually  borne  by  the  area  of  heating- 
surface  to  the  area  of  the  grate,  and  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  fiiel  burnt  in  an  hour;  and  in  that  Article,  and  the  previous 
Articles  219,  220,  and  221,  have  been  explained  the  principles 
on  which  the  efficiency  of  that  heating-surface  depends.  The  object 
of  the  use  of  tubes  is  to  obtain  a  kirge  heating-surface  within  a 
moderate  space;  and  this  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement  intro- 
duced  by  Booth  and  Stephenson  into  the  construction  of  the 
heating-surface  of  locomotive  boilers.  The  construction  which 
insures  the  greatest  known  heating-surface  relatively  to  the  fuel 
consumed,  is  that  in  which  the  boiler  consists  mainly  of  a  sort  of 
cage  of  vertical  water-tubes  enclosing  the  furnace,  as  in  Mr.  Crad- 
dock*s  boiler,  where  there  are  from  six  to  ten  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing-surface for  each  pound  of  coal  burned  per  hour;  and  the  efficiency 
is  accordingly  greater  than  that  of  any  other  boiler  which  has  yet 
been  bi'ought  into  continuous  practical  operation  on  the  large  scale. 
(See  Article  234,  Example  IX.,  page  297.) 

Similar  proportions  of  heating-surface  to  fuel  consumed  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  square  water-tubes  or  cells,  each  containing 
four  hot  gas  tubes,  as  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Eowan's  boiler. 

The  sedioiial  area  of  the  flues  of  a  boiler  must  not  be  made  too 
large,  lest  it  should  make  the  boiler  too  bulky,  nor  too  small,  lest 
it  should  cause  too  much  resistance  to  the  draught.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  a  sectional  area  of  from  (meflfth  to  one-seventh  of 
the  area  of  the  grate  answers  well  in  practice.  Where  there  is  a 
bridge  contracting  the  entrance  to  the  flue,  this  applies  to  the  area 
of  the  passages  left  by  the  bridge.  In  multitubular  boilers,  the 
area  to  be  considered  is  the  joint  (wea  of  the  whole  set  of  tubes, 
which,  when  there  are  ferules  at  their  endcf,  is  to  be  measured  wUhin 
the  ferules. 

The  course  taken  by  the  current  of  hot  gas  through  the  flues  and 
tubes  of  a  boiler  is  most  commonly  from  below  upwards  on  the 
whole,  even  when  most  of  those  passages  are  horizontal  It  was 
first  shown  by  Peclet,  and  is  now  generally  recognized,  that  a 
great  advantage  in  point  of  thorough  convection  of  heat,  and  con- 
sequently in  economy  of  fuel,  is  gained  by  causing  the  course  of  the 
hot  gas  to  be  on  the  whole  from  above  doumuxi/rds;  because  ~ 
the  hottest  strata  of  the  frimace  gas,  being  uppermost^  spread  ' 
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selves  out  ahoTC  tho  denser  and  colder  strata  which  ftre  below;  and 
so  diffuw)  theniBolves  inoro  uniformly  throughout  all  the  passages 
than  thoy  do  when  mode  to  ascend  from  below.  This  principle 
was  practically  applied  in  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  boiler — as  to 
which  M-o  Artidti  :231,  Kxmnplc  X.,  page  298,  also  Article  334,  page 
470. 

314.  T«cai  aad  KflccUve  DeaUBg  Bwtecei^ — ^The  lower  horismtal 
or  nearly  horizoutal  surfaces  of  internal  flues  and  tubes,  owing  to 
the  dlfliculty  with  which  bubbles  of  steam  escape  from  them,  are 
found  to  be  much  less  efToctive  in  producing  steajn  than  the  lateral 
and  \\]\\)or  suifucos.  It  is  therefore  common  amongst  engineeis  to 
distinguish  between  the  total  heating  sur&ce  of  a  boiler  and  the 
effective  heating  surface,  from  which  latter  the  bottoms  of  intenuil 
flues,  and  one- fourth  of  the  surface  of  each  cylindrical  horizontal 
tul>o  are  excluded.  On  an  average,  the  eflective  heating  snr&ce  is 
from  i  to  T  of  the  total  heating  surface. 

In  all  the  calculations  of  Article  234,  it  is  the  total  healingswr' 
face  which  is  considered* 

31^.  Water-B«oiii  aad  stcam«B««Hi  are  the  names  given  to  the 
volumes  of  water  and  steam  respectively  contained  in  the  boiler 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  at  its  proper  mean  leveL  Authori- 
ties difier  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  water-room  and  steam- 
i*oom  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  most  skilful  engineers. 
According  to  Mr.  Bourne,  of  the  whole  hoUer-room^  or  internal 
capacity  of  the  boiler,  there  are  very  nearly 

f  water-room,  and  \  steam-room. 

Accoixling  to  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong,  there  are 

^  water-room  and  ^  steam-room; 

and  that  author  considers  that,  with  a  less  proportion  of  steam-ioom, 
there  is  risk  of  priming,  or  carrying  over  liquid  water  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinder. 

A  cylindric^  boiler  is  usually  filled  with  water  to  three-foTD:th8 
of  its  depth  or  thereabouts. 

The  practice  with  regard  to  the  absolute  capacity  of  boilers  varies 
very  mucL  According  to  Mr.  Bobert  Armstrong,  that  capadiy 
ought  to  be — 

'For  each  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hotir, 

Steam-room, 13i  cubic  feetb 

Water-room, 13^ 

Total  boiler-room, 27  ^ 
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The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  to  be  effectively  evaporated 
per  hour  in  a  given  engine^  per  indicated  horse-power,  is  given  by 
the  formula, 

1980000, 

62|U  ' ^  '^ 

where  TJ  is  the  work  of  one  lb.  of  steam,  found  by  the  methods  of 
Chapter  III.,  Sections  5  and  6. 

A  useful  mode  of  comparing  the  capacities  of  different  boilers 
is  to  divide  the  boiler-room,  in  cubic  feet,  by  the  area  of  heating- 
surface,  in  square  feet.  Thus  is  obtained  a  sort  of  Tnecm  depth  in 
feet,  analogous  to  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  a  pipe.  Of  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  the  first  three  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 

Fairbaim's  "  Useful  Information  for  Engineers :" — 

"Mean  depth." 
Feet. 

Plain  cylindrical  egg-ended  boiler,  with  external 
flues  below  and  at  each  side,  but  no  internal 
flues, 350 

Cylindrical  boiler  with  external  flues,  and  one 

cylindrical  internal  flue, i'65 

Cylindrical  boiler  with  external  flues,  and  two 
cylindrical  internal  flues, i*oo 

Stationary  boilers  according  to  Mr.  Robert  Arm- 
strong's rules, 3'oo 

Midtitubular  marine  boilers,  about 050 

Locomotive  boilers,  and  boilers  composed  of  water- 
tubes,  average  about • cio 

Boilers  of  large  and  small  capacity  have  each  their  advantages* 
In  favour  of  large  capacity  are,  steadiness  in  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  ready  deposition  of  impurities,  space  for  the  collection  of  sedi- 
ment, freedom  from  priming.  In  favour  of  small  capacity  are, 
rapid  raising  of  the  steam  to  any  required  pressure,  small  surfiELce 
for  waste  of  heat,  economy  of  space  and  weight  (which  are  of  special 
importance  on  board  ship),  greater  strength  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  material,  smaller  damage  in  the  event  of  an  explosion. 

In  boilers  of  very  small  capacity  in  proportion  to  their  area  of 
heating  surface,  especially  those  composed  of  small  water-tubes,  it 
is  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  necessary,  to  work  with  distilled 
water,  in  order  to  avoid  the  priming,  the  choking  of  the  water- 
spaces  by  salt  or  sediment,  and  the  consequent  burning  of  the  iron, 
which  would  arise  fix)m  the  use  of  water  containing  salt,  mud,  or 
other  impurities.  For  that  purpose  dfwrfa/ce  coridensaiion  must  be 
employed,  which  has  already  been  treated  of  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Article  222,  and  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel 
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316.    FerdI    ■■«    Blo^ 

iPmmwm, — ^The  feed-pumps  are  worked  by  the  engine  itnlf  when  it  is 
in  motion;  but  whon  it  is  standing  still,  and  it  becomes  neoesBaiy 
to  feed  the  boiler,  they  are  driven  either  by  hand,  or  by  a  small 
auxiliary  engine  called  a  "Donkey"  For  all  marine  boilers  of  con- 
siderable size,  a  donkey-engine  is  necessary;  and  it  is  nsed  not 
merely  to  feed  the  boiler,  but  to  drive  the  starting  and  reversing 
gear  of  the  valves  when  required,  and  perform  other  miscellaneous 
duties.     (As  to  Injectors,  see  page  477.) 

To  provide  for  leakage  of  water  and  steam,  priming,  blowing-off, 
and  loss  by  the  safety  visdves,  the  feed-pump  of  a  land  engine  s^uld 
be  of  such  capacity  as  to  discharge  from  double  to  two  and  oMJ 
ivnes  the  net/eisd-toater  required  by  the  engine,  according  to 

Article  284,  Equation  10,  page  389, )  ^  ^. 
Article  287,  Equation  17,  page  401,  >"  ^®  ^ 
or  Article  297,  Equation  12,  page  434,  )      ™*y  ^• 

In  marine  engines,  a  further  addition  to  the  capacity  of  the  feed- 
pumps must  be  made,  to  provide  for  the  brine  which  is  blown  off  or 
pumped  out.  Ordinary  sea-water  contains  about  tV  of  its  weight  of 
salt  The  brine  in  the  boiler  should  never  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
trd)le  that  strength;  and  for  that  purpose  the  volume  of  brine  dis- 
'  charged  should  be  equal  to  half  the  votvme  of  the  net  foedMookt, 
But  it  is  better  still  to  provide  that  the  brine  in  the  boiler  shall 
never  rise  above  double  the  strength  of  ordinary  sea-water;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  brine  discharged  should  be  eqtuxl  to  thejhed^oater 
in  volume.  The  result  is,  that  the  discharging  capacity  of  the  feed- 
pumps of  a  marine  engine  is  made  equal  to  from  three  to  Jour  tma 
the  volume  of  the  net  feed-water.  There  is,  besides,  a  duplicate  set  of 
feed-pumps,  in  order  that  if  one  breaks  down  the  other  may  be 
used. 

As  to  the  effect  of  salt  in  water  on  its  boiling  point,  see  Article 
206,  Division  VIIL,  page  242. 

The  brine  is  discharged  at  a  temperature  on  an  average  140°  or 
150°  higher  than  that  at  which  the  feed-water  is  drawn  from  the 
hot-welL  In  order  that  the  apparatus  of  tubes  and  casing  alreadr 
mentioned  under  head  IX.  of  Ai-ticle  305  may  act  with  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency  in  transferring  heat  fix)m  the  hot  brine  to  the 
feed-water,  it  appears,  by  the  application  of  equations  6  and  7  of 
Article  219,  that  the  surface  of  the  tubes  should  amount  to  about 
f  (jth  of  a  square  foot  per  lb.  of  brine  discharged  per  hour;  or  6J 
squ^are  feet  per  cubic  foot  of  brine  discharged  per  howr. 

It  may,  however,  be  sometimes  dif&cult  or  inconvenient  in  prac- 
tice to  obtain  so  large  a  surface.    (See  page  653.) 

317.  Safetf  TaiTci. — (See  also  -Ajiicle  113.)— It  is  oonsidezed 
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desirable  that  one  at  least  of  the  safety  valves  of  a  boiler  should  be 
loaded  directly,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  a  lever. 

In  stationary  engines  the  load,  whether  applied  through  a  lever  op 
to  the  valve  directly,  consists  usually  of  weights;  and  weights  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  marine  engines  also.  In  locomotives, 
whose  oscillations  render  weights  inapplicable,  the  load  is  applied 
through  a  lever,  by  means  of  a  spiral  spring  contained  in  a  cylin- 
drical case,  like  that  of  the  indicator  (fig.  16,  page  47).  One  end 
of  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  boiler,  the  other  to  the  lever,  by 
means  of  a  rod  whose  effective  length  can  be  adjusted  by  a  screw 
and  nut;  an  index  pointing  to  a  scale  marked  on  the  case  shows 
the  tension  exerted  by  the  spring.  This  mode  of  loading  is  now 
frequently  adopted  for  the  valves  of  marine  boilers.  A  valve  may 
also  be  loaded  directly  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Mr.  Nasmyth's  safety  valve  is  a  sphere,  and  has  a  load  hung  to 
it  inside  the  boiler,  Mr.  Fairbairn  loads  the  safety  valve  by  a 
weight  and  lever  inside  the  boiler.  Feed-water  li/eatera  (page  262) 
should  have  safety  valves  and  pressure  gauges. 

The  rules  followed  in  practice  for  the  size  of  the  orifice  of  a 
safety  valve  are  very  various.  That  given  by  Mr.  Bourne  is  equi- 
valent to  the  following: — ^Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  piston;  V,  its 
velocity  in  feet  per  mimde;  P,  the  excess  of  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 
Let  a  be  the  required  area  of  the  safety  valve;  then 

V 

»  =  A -g^^  nearly (1.) 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  size  of  the  orifice  has  refei-ence  to 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  fuel,  and  consists  in  making 

e>  in  square  inches  =  from  A-  to  A  of  the  number  of  lbs.  of  coal 

burned  per  hour (2.) 

This  rule  is  applicable  to  boilers  in  which  the  weight  of  water 
actually  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal  is  about  6  lbs. ;  consequently  we 
may  substitute  for  it  the  following  :-r- 

a  in  square  inches  =  from  tJtt  to  yfir  of  the  number  of 

lbs.  of  water  actually  evaporated  per  hour (3.) 

Another  rule. is 

o  =  I  sq.  inch  x  nominal  horse-power  (see  page  479),... (4.) 

As  to  the  outflow  of  steam,  see  page    298. 
318.  Steel  BoUen. — ^Kecent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  have  so  far  diminished  its  cost  as  to  render  it  conuaetsibb!^ 

2u 
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firwlablo  as  a  material  for  boilers.  Its  tenacity  is  om  an  STeirtge 
about  I'G  times  that  of  iron;  and  hence,  by  its  uae^  baQero  of  a 
given  strength  may  be  made  mnch  lighter  than  ircm  boiiler&  In 
She  steel  steamer,  "  Windsor  Castle/'  oonstmcted  by  MeflBrs.  Oaird 
&  Oa,  the  shell  of  the  boiler  is  made  of  steel  plates,  with  steel 
rivets.  It  has  to  withstand  a  working  pressure  of  about  40  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch ;  while  its  thickness  is  only  -fw  inch,  or  little  more 
than  I  of  the  thickness  of  an  iron  boiler  of  the  same  strength. 

31§.  Praring  B«iien« — Before  any  boiler  is  used,  its  strengtii 
ought  to  be  tested  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  water,  forced  in  bj 
pumps.  The  testing  pressure  (according  to  the  principles  of  Articles 
59  and  60)  should  be  not  less  than  doMe  the  working  pressure,  and 
not  more  than  half  the  bursting  pressure;  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
bursting  pressure  should  be  six  times  the  working  pressure,  the 
testing  pressure  should  be  between  twice  and  three  times  the  work- 
ing pressure.  About  tux>  and  arhalfiimea  the  working  pressure  is 
a  good  medium. 

In  everything  that  relates  to  the  strength  and  testing  of  boilers, 
the  "pressure"  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  excess  of  the  pres- 
sure unthin  t/ie  boiler  above  the  atmospheric  presgure,  as  in  Article 
294. 

The  pressure  of  water  is  to  be  used  in  testing  boilers,  because  of 
the  absence  of  danger  in  the  event  of  the  boiler  giving  way  to  it 

320.  Explosions  of  steam  boilers,  so  far  as  they  are  understood, 
arise  and  are  to  be  prevented  in  the  following  manner: — 

I.  From  oidginal  weakness.  This  cause  is  to  be  obviated  by  due 
attention  to  the  laws  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  the  designing 
and  construction  of  the  boiler,  and  by  testing  it  properly  before  it 
is  subjected  to  steam  pressure. 

II.  From  weakness  produced  by  gradual  corrosion  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  boiler  is  made.  This  is  to  be  obviated  by 
frequent  and  careful  inspection  of  the  boiler,  and  especially  of  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire. 

III.  From  wilful  or  accidental  obstruction  or  overloading  of  the 
safety  valve.  This  is  to  be  obviated  by  so  constructing  safety 
valves  as  to  be  incapable  of  accidental  obstruction,  and  by  placing 
at  least  one  safety  valve  on  each  boiler  beyond  the  control  of  the 
engineman. 

IV.  From  the  sudden  production  of  steam  of  a  pressure  greater 
than  the  boiler  can  bear,  in  a  quantity  greater  than  the  safety  valve 
can  discharge.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  some  points 
of  detail  in  the  manner  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  produced; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  primary  causes  are — first,  the 
overheating  of  a  portion  of  the  plates  of  the  boiler  ^bein^  in  most 
cases  that  portion  called  the  crown  qfthe/umace^  wluch  is  directly 
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over  the  fire),  so  that  a  store  of  heat  is  accumulated — and,  secondly, 
the  sudden  contact  of  such  overheated  plates  with  water,  so  that 
the  heat  stored  up  is  suddenly  expended  in  the  production  of  a 
large  quantity  of  steam  at  a  high  pressure.  Some  engineers  hold, 
that  no  portion  of  the  plates  can  thus  become  overheated,  unless 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  sinks  so  low  as  to  leave  that 
portion  of  the  plates  above  it,  and  uncovered;  others  maintain, 
with  M.  Boutigny,  that  when  a  metallic  surface  is  heated  above  a 
certain  elevated  temperature,  water  is  prevented  from  actually 
touching  it  either  by  a  direct  repulsion,  or  by  a  film  or  layer  of 
very  dense  vapour;  and  that  when  this  has  once  taken  place,  the 
plate,  being  left  dry,  may  go  on  accumulating  heat  and  rising  in 
temperature  for  an  indefinite  time,  until  some  agitation,  or  the 
introduction  of  cold  water,  shall  produce  contact  between  the  water 
and  the  plate,  and  bring  about  an  explosion.  All  authorities, 
however,  are  agreed,  that  explosions  of  this  class  are  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  following  means : — 1.  By  avoiding  the  forcing  of  the 
fires,  which  makes  the  boiler  produce  steam  faster  than  the  rate 
suited  to  its  size  and  surface.  2.  By  a  regular,  constant,  and  suffi- 
cient supply  of  feed  water,  whether  regulated  by  a  self-acting 
apparatus,  or  by  the  attention  of  the  engineman  to  the  water 
gauge ;  and  3,  Should  the  plates  have  actually  become  overheated, 
by  abstaining  from  the  sudden  introduction  of  feed  water  (which 
would  inevitably  produce  an  explosion),  and  by  drawing  or  extin- 
guishing the  fires,  and  blowing  off  both  the  steam  and  the  water 
from  the  boiler.    (See  page  555.) 

321.  Internal  Heposits. — Boilers  are  liable  to  become  encrusted 
inside  with  a  hard  deposit  of  the  minerals  contained  in  the  water, 
which,  by  resisting  the  conduction  of  heat,  impairs  at  once  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler,  its  durability,  and  its  safety.  The 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  prevented  by  dissolving  sal- 
ammoniac  in  the  water;  for  that  salt  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
are  mutually  decomposed,  producing  carbonate  of  anmionia  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  of  which  both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
former  is  volatile.  The  deposition  of  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  pre- 
vented by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  water ;  the  products 
being  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  former 
is  soluble,  and  the  latter  falls  down  in  grains,  and  does  not  adhere 
to  the  boiler.  The  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  internal 
incrustation  are,  either  a  regular  system  of  blowing  off  the  water 
before  it  becomes  too  highly  charged  with  impurities,  like  that 
described  in  Article  316;  or  the  use  of  water  so  pure  as  to  yield 
no  deposit;  whether  such  water  be  obtained^ from  a  natural  source, 
or  by  means  of  surface  condensation. 

A  peculiar  deposit  of  an  unctuous  nature  has  been  f!Q\nA\i^^<^ 
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the  water  spaces  of  the  boilers  of  some  of  the  engines  in  which  sur* 
face  condensation  has  been  employed.     That  de^Mit  consiBtB  of  the 
grease  or  oil  used  to  lubricate  iJie  cylinder,  partially  altered  and 
decomposed.     It  can  be  obviated  by  introducing  little  or  no  grease 
or  oil  into  the  cylinder;  and  to  msike  that  practicable^  the  surfiice 
of  contact  between  the  packing  of  the  piston  and  the  interior  of  the 
cylinder  must  be  lubricated  with  water.     In  order  that  a  small 
quantity  of  water  may  remain  in  the  cylinder  in  the  liquid  state 
for  that  purpose,  the  heating  of  the  steam,  whether  by  means  of  a 
superheating  apparatus  or  of  a  steam  jacket  round  ihe  cylinder, 
must  not  be  carried  so  fiar  as  wholly  to  prevent  condensation  in  the 
cylinder.     On  this  point,  see  Article  286,  page  396. 

322.  An  Bxicmai  Crmt  of  a  carbonaceous  kind  is  often  deposited 
from  the  flame  and  smoke  of  the  furnaces  in  the  flues  and  tubes, 
and  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  seriously  impairs  the  economy  of  fuel 
It  is  removed  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  scrapers  and  wire 
brashes.  The  accumulation  of  this  crust  is  the  probable  cause  of 
the  fact,  that  in  some  steam-ships  the  consumption  of  coal  per 
indicated  horse-power  per  hour  goes  on  gitidually  increasing^  until 
it  reaches  one  and  a-half  its  original  amount,  and  sometimes  more. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  that  increase,  from  an  ocean  steamer 
of  great  size  and  power : — 

Coal  per  I.  H.-P., 
per  boor. 
Lbs. 

Ci  trial  trip,  3.5 

On  1st  day  of  voyage, 3*6 

On  5th  day, 4*68 

On  11th  day, 4*55 

On  26th  day, ;  5-32 

On  30th  day, 584 

On  32d  day, 465 

On  35th  day, , 6'io 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  although  not  absolutely 
continuous,  and  sometimes  even  reversed  to  a  small  extent,  is  still 
sufficiently  marked  to  prove  a  progressive  falling  oflf  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  furnace  and  boiler. 

323.  NomiMai  Horae-power  of  Boilers. — Boilers,  especiaUy  those 
of  stationary  engines,  are  sometimes  stated  to  be  of  so  many  horse- 
potoer.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  conventional  mode  of  describing  the  dtmen- 
sions  of  the  boiler,  according  to  an  arbitrary  rule.  The  rules 
employed  for  estimating  the  nominal  horse-power  of  boilers  have 
been  various,  and  most  of  them  vague  and  indefinite.  A  perfectly 
definite  rule,  however,  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Armstrongs 
as  being  founded  on  the  best  oniinary  practice,  viz, :. — 
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Take  a  mean  proportiimdl  htlween  &e  area,  of  Ike  fire  grate  tn  aquan 
feet,  and  the  area  of  the  effective  heating  surface  in  square  yards. 

The  nominal  horse-power  of  the  boiler  is  generalljr  much  leas 
than  the  indicated  horsc'power  of  the  engine,  to  which  it  bears  no 
fixed  proportion. 

Section  2. — Examples  of  Furnaces  and  BoUers. 

B*iior. — This  form  of  boiler,  which  is  suitable  for 


low  pressure  steam  only,  wag  introduced 
Boulton  and  Watt,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
^e  most  generally  used  of  all  boUera.  A. 
great  number  of  wagon  boilers  are  still  in 
use,  but  as  their  toann&ctnre  has  been  almost, 
if  not  wholly,  given  up,  they  will  probably 
disappear  by  degrees. 

Fig.  116  is  a  longitudinal  section,  showing 
th«  general  arrangement  of  the  principtd 
qtpendages  of  the  boiler;  fig.  117  a  cross- 
Mction,      A  is  the  grate ;   B,  1^  boiler; 
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C,  C,  C,  C,  8tay-rods;  D,  the  bridge;  N,  N,  flues.  The  flone  or 
furnace  gas  proceeds  from  the  furnace  over  the  bridge^  and  back- 
-wards  along  the  flue  below  the  boiler;  it  retains  forwards  along 
one  of  the  lateral  flues  N,  and  again  proceeds  backwards  along  the 
other  lateral  flue  to  the  chimney.  This  course  of  the  hot  gu  is 
called  a  whed-dnmght.  In  the  figure  the  boiler  has  no  internal  flue; 
sometimes  there  is  a  cylindrical  internal  flue,  along  which  the  hot 
gas  returns  forwards,  and  then  divides  into  two  currents,  whidi 
proceed  backwards  to  the  chimney  along  the  lateral  flues.  This  is 
called  a  split-draught, 

W  and  S  are  water-gauge  cocks;  M,  the  man-hole;  I,  the  steam 
pipe;  Y,  the  safety  valve;  F  is  the  stone  float,  partially  ooante^ 
poised,  whose  rising  and  falling  regulates  the  valve  for  the  adnus- 
sion  of  the  feed- water.  The  column  of  water  in  the  vertioal  feed- 
pipe in  these  old  low-pressure  boilers  acts  as  a  pressure  ganger  and  a 
float  on  the  surface  of  that  column  is  seen  to  be  connected  by  a 
chain  over  a  pulley  with  the  damper,  whose  opening  it  regolaiea 

325.   Cylindrical  Egg-Ended  Boiler. — ^This  boiler  COnsistS  sLnqdj 

of  a  cylindrical  shell  with  hemispherical  enida 
Its  figure  is  very  fiEivourable  to  strength  and 
safety,  with  a  high  pressure;  but  it  zequireB 
great  length  as  compared  with  other  boilaB 
to  give  sufficient  heating  sur&oe.  In  the  crosB- 
section,  fig.  118,  A  is  the  grate^  oooopying 
a  length  which  ought  not  to  exceed  aibout  six 
feet  imder  the  front  end  of  the  boiler;  B^  the 
boiler;  D,  the  bridge,  made  concave  at  the 
Fig.  118.  top  so  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 

boiler;  N,  N,  the  flues,  through  which  the  hot 
gas  forms  a  whed-drcmght,  as  in  Article  324, 

This  boiler,  like  the  wagon  boiler,  is  sometimes  made  with  an 
internal  flue,  by  which  the  deficiency  of  heating  surface  compared 
with  capacity  is  to  a  certain  extent  made  up. 

A  serious  defect  of  the  cylindrical  boiler  with  the  furnace  below 
ifc  is,  that  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  where  sediment  collects  is  the 
part  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  Unless,  therefore,  the  water 
used  is  of  uncommon  purity,  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  liable  to 
bum.  Cylindrical  boilers  are  sometimes  made  without  lateral  flues; 
the  hot  gas  flowing  straight  along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  £rom  the 
furnace  to  the  chimney.  This  arrangement  is  called  a  "flash 
flue."  It  requires  a  greater  length  for  a  given  heating  sur&ce  t^M> 
any  other  form  of  boHer. 

326.  Retort  Boiler. — ^This  is  the  name  given  by  Messrs.  Dunn 
&  Hattersley  to  a  boiler  introduced  by  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
strength  of  the  cylindrical  egg-ended  boiler,  without  its  disadvan- 
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a  point  of  compactuess,  economy  of  fuel,  and  durability.  It 
s  of  a  number  of  small  cylindrical  egg-ended  abeHs  laid  side 
by  side,  parallel  and  horizontally,  above  tbe  furnace  and  flues ;  these 
contain  water  to  about  three-qiiartera  of  their  depth,  and  in  tliem 
the  boUing  takes  place ;  they  sll  communieate  upwards  with  one 
long  cylindrical  egg-ended  shell  which  acts  as  a  steam  chest,  an^ 
below  with  another  which  serves  as  a  sediment  collector. 

327.  CrllBdrlcBl  Bvllcr  vrith  Heatetw. — This  is  called  in  Britaia 
the  "  French  boiler,"  from  being  much  used  in  France.  In  Franc© 
it  is  called  "  chaudiere  a  bonilleura."     Fig.  119  shows  a  longitudi- 


Fig.  118. 

nal  section  of  the  furnace  and  flues,  and  side  elevation  of  the  boiler; 
fig.  120  shows  &  cross-section  of  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  flues. 

A  is  the  main  boiler  shell,  cylindrical,  with  hemispherical  ends; 
B,  B,  the  heaters,  or  "  bouilleura,"  being  horizontal  cylindrical 
^liells  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  main  shell,  having  their  back- 
ward ends  hemispherical  or  segmental,  and  their  forward  eivila 
closed  by  covere,  so  as  to  serve  aa  "  mud-holes  "  for  the  clean- 
sing out  of  sediment  when  required ;  C  0  0,  C  0  C,  are  two  rows 
of  vertical  tubes,  which  connect  the  main  boiler  shell  with  the 
hefttcasb     B  is  a  horizontal  brick  partition,  at  the  level  aC  U>». 
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tipper  halvw  of  the  heaters;  E,  the  furnace;  F  (fig.  ISO)^  Oa 
pouage  over  the  bridge  from  the  fnm&oe  to  the  finme-bed. 
The  apace  above  the  homont&l  partition  D 
is  divided  by  two  paisUel  brick  portitioni^ 
occupying  the  intervals  of  the  two  rowi  <^ 
vertii^  tubes,  into  three  parallelflaes,  H,  a,  H. 
L  is  the  chimney ;  M,  the  damper ;  d  is  tha 
glass  water-gauge  in  front  of  the  bc^lsr.  On 
the  top  of  t£e  tnfm  shell  are  seen  Ute  miit> 
hole,  safety  valves,  and  other  appendagee.  In 
£g.  119,  at  the  bock  of  the  furnace,  is  teai 
one  of  a  row  of  curved  pansages,  opened  snii 
,  closed  by  a  sliding  vulve,  for  admittiiig  jets  if 
air  above  the  fuel  through  holes  io^e  front 
of  the  bridge ;  at  the  front  of  the  finnan  is 
seen  a  dead-plate. 

The  flame  and  hot  gas  pass  backwudi 
through  F;  then  forwards  tlut>ngli  Q;  tbaD 
by  a  "  mlit-draught,"  backwards  thiengli 
the  lateru  flues  H,  H ;  and  ibsa  to  ^ 
chimney. 

This  boiler  is  considered   both  safe  ud 

efficient.      In  France  the  heaters  and  oon* 

j^.  necting  tubes  are  often  made  of  cast  inm ; 

in  Britain  that  material  is  considered  nnafe 

for  boilers. 

328.      The    CsrnlUi   BallcF   in  its    aimpUst 

form  coneists  of  a  horizontal  cylindrical  shell  B  (fig.  121),  with  an 
internal  cylindrical  flue,  whose  diameter  is  ^ths  of  that  of  tha 
sliell  or  thereabouts.  In  the  &ont  end  rS 
that  flue  is  situated  the  internal  farnacc^ 
of  which  A  is  the  grate,  and  D  the  bridge. 
The  external  fluea  may  be  arrajiged  eithw 
for  a  split-draught  or  a  wheel-draught 
The  figure  ahows  the  arrangement  for  s 
split-draught.  The  current  of  Airnace  gii> 
after  having  passed  backwards  over  tin 
bridge  and  along  the  internal  flue,  divides 
into  two  streams,  which  pass  forwards  along  the  side  flues  S,  B; 
then  those  streams  re-uuite,  and  pass  backwards  along  the  bottom 
flue  F  to  the  chimney.  In  this  form  of  boiler  the  furnace  gu  ■ 
tabes  a  descending  course,  of  which  the  advantages  have  been 
stated  in  Ariricles  220  and  313;  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  when 
the  feed-water  first  mingles  with  the  rest,  and  where  deposit  tench 
to  nettle,  is  the  coolest  portion;   and  the  hottest  portion  (tlw 
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crown  of  the  furnace)  is  near  the  surface,  where  the  steam  is 
given  off.  All  these  circumstances  are  favourable  to  durability 
and  economy. 

The  crown  of  the  furnace,  and  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  flue 
beyond  the  bridge,  are  sometimes  lined  with  a  brick  arch,  to  pre- 
vent the  flame  from  being  cooled  and  extinguished  by  contact  with 
the  plates  of  the  boiler  before  the  combustion  of  the  coal  gas  i9 
complete. 

The  part  of  the  internal  flue  behind  the  bridge  is  sometimes  made: 
a  little  narrower  than  the  part  which  contains  the  furnace. 

Boilers  of  this  class  have  in  many  cases  given  way  by  the  collaps- 
ing of  the  internal  flue.  The  piinciples  upon  which  the  strength 
of  that  flue  depends,  discovered  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  have  been 
explained  in  Article  67,  pages  70,  71. 

The  dotted  circle  C  represents  a  heater,  or  horizontal  water-tube, 
like  those  of  the  French  boiler,  which  is  sometimes  placed  within 
the  internal  flue  of  the  Cornish  boiler,  in  the  part  behind  the 
bridge.  It  is  connected  by  one  or  more  vertical  water-tubes,  with 
the  water-space  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  boiler,  and  by  a  siphon- 
shaped  tube,  beyond  the  backward  end  of  the  main  boiler,  with  the 
steam-space  at  the  top. 

329.   Cylindrical  Doablc-Famace  Boiler* — ^A   CrOSS-section    of   a 

boiler  of  this  class  is  shown  in  fig.  122.     The 
boiler  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  with  a  pair  of 
similar  and  parallel  internal  flues,  whose  diame- 
ter is  i%ths  of  that  of  the  shell,  or  thereabouts. 
Each  of  these  flues  contains  in  its  front  end 
an  internal  furnace,  like  that  of  the  Cornish 
boiler.     Those  furnaces  are  fired  alternately,  in     '        "Z    TZT" 
order  to    promote    complete    combustion,   as 
stated  in  Article  230,  page  282.     The  external  flues  form  either  a. 
wheel-draught  (as  shown  in  fig.  122),  or  a  split-draught  (as  shown 
in  fig.  121). 

In  one  form  of  this  boiler  the  two  internal  flues  run  parallel  to- 
each  other  from  end  to  end  of  *he  boiler.  This  pi*events  the  mixing 
of  the  gases  from  the  two  fiimaces  until  they  have  been  considerably 
cooled;  and  to  remedy  that  defect,  in  some  boilers  a  series  of  trans- 
verse tubes  have  been  introduced,  at  and  near  the  bridges,  to  make 
an  early  communication  between  the  two  currents  of  furnace  gas. 

In  another  form,  the  two  flues  imite  into  one  at  a  short  distance 
behind  the  bridges,  so  that  the  entire  combination  of  flues  has. a 
forked  shape.  The  combustion-chamber  where  the  flues  imite,  is 
sometimes  strengthened  against  collapsing  by  means  of  vertical 
water-tubes  traversing  it,  and  acting  as  hollow  pillars  or  struts^  to 
keep  the  top  and  bottom  asunder. 
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— lliii  bnlar, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fturbaim,  is  like  a  &kked.-Bm 
boiler,  in  wKicb,  for  the  single  pait  d  the  into' 
nal  flues,  is  substituted  a  set  of  peLrallel  tabes, 
The  cnMB-Mctioii  of  tlie  two  fimuwxs  is  simiUr  to 
fig.  122.  Tig.  123  is  a  liorizontel  section  cf  the 
Tx>iler.  A,  A,  are  the  giates;  B,  B,  desd-plst«8; 
1),  D,  bridges;  E,  mixing-chamber  or  flaine-chain1)erj 
F,  F,  front  tnbe-plate;  O,  tabes;  H,  H,  bwik  tnlw- 
plate,  and  backward  end  of  boiler.  Axxxirding  to 
tlie  usual  proportions  of  this  boiler,  the  length  of  ^ 
tubes  is  about  one-half  of  the  total  leng^  of  the 
boiler.  It  has  external  floes,  like  the  trakxttftbe 
lafit  Article. 

s  vise  BaOcn,  as  stated  in  Article  305,  are  of  a  ab^ie 
approximating  to  lectangular,  with  the  comers  more  or  lea 
rounded,  and  the  top  more  or  lees  arched :  strength  to  resist  inter 
nal  pressure  is  given  b;  stays  and  ribs.  Sach  boiler  umially  contuns 
two  or  more  internal  furnaces,  of  an  oblong  rectangular  shape,  oftoi 
iirclied  at  the  top  also.  These  furnaces  stand  in  a,  row  within  the 
boiler,  near  its  bottom.  The  bridges  are  aometimes  ■water-apseei, 
but  are  more  generally  of  fire-brick.  The  remainder  of  the  interior 
of  the  boiler-shell,  up  to  within  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  tie 
proper  water-leVel,  contains  a  set  of  flues,  of  a  form  of  section  neariy 
rectangular  with  rounded  comere.  One  of  these  flues  starts  froni 
each  of  the  furnaces,  and  takes  a  ■winding  course  ■within  the  boilef, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  Finally,  all  the  fluM 
unite  in  an  ascending  flue  called  the  "uptake,"  ■which  leads  to  the 
chimney.  The  steam  chest  is  usually  a  rectangular  or  cylindricsl 
box,  sometimes  with  a  hemispherical  dome,  enveloping  Uie  upper 
part  of  the  uptake  and  lower  part  of  the  chimney,  so  that  the  steam 
m^be  dried,  and  in  some  cases  partially  superheated. 

The  Tariety  of  forms  and  arrangements  of  flues  in  marine  boilen 
is  sach  as  to  defy  classification.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fonu 
is  the  spirit  flue,  winding  round  a  vertical  axis  through  the  ■wata<- 
space  and  ateam-apace,  which  latter  ascends  to  a  considerate 
height,  in  order  to  dty  and  superheat  the  steam  effectnally:  U 
invention  of  Mr.  John  Elder.  The  chimneys  of  marine  boilers  la 
sometimes  made  to  lengthen  and  shorten  like  the  ■tube  of  a  t^ 
scope,  so  that  they  can  be  lowered  when  the  vessel  is  going  nnder 
sail  only. 

332.  raarlMc  TaknlaT  Ballen — The  general  arrangement  of  Mlta 
in  this  class  of  boilers  is  shown  in  fig.  124,  ■which  is  a.  longitnoiDil 
section,  showing  onefumwee,  with  its  flue,  tubes,  and  commniiio- 
tion  with  the  uptake  aiiA  chimney.     Any  reqtiired  number  of  nKt 
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fiimaces^  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  boiler,  may  be  ranged  side 
by  side  within  the  boiler.  A,  A,  is  the  grate;  B,  the  dead-plate; 
0,  the  ash-pit;  D,  the  bridge;  E,  the  rising  flue,  flame-chamber,  or 
«  back  uptake;"  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  tube-plates  and  tubes;  G,  G,  the 


( 


Fig.  124. 

uptake,  having  doors  in  firont  for  the  removal  of  soot  and  other  dirt, 
and  for  access  to  the  tubes  to  cleanse  or  repair  them;  H,  the 
chimney.  The  figure  shows  a  few  of  the  stay-rods  within  the 
boiler. 

In  the  figure,  the  tubes  are  represented  as  horizontal;  they  are 
often,  howler,  made  to  have  a  slope,  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  grate-bars.  The  height  from  the  furnace-crown  to  the 
lowest  row  of  tubes  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  space  between 
them  to  be  cleansed. 

The  most  usual  diameter  of  marine  boiler  tubes  is,  as  formerly 
mentioned  in  Article  305,  three  inches ;  they  are  sometimes,  however, 
used  of  smaller  diameters,  ranging  down  to  1^  inch  internal  dia- 
meter. 

333.  l^eiaclied-Fnnmce  ]l«ilei*— This  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  Article  228,  page  279;  Article  230,  page  283;  and  in  Articles 
303, 304,  and  310,  pages  449, 450,  and  458.   Fig.  125  is  a  horizontal 
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Bectjon  of  a  double  fiimace  of  ttiis  kind,  used  at  St  Bollox,  Ao^iiag 
a  small  portion  of  the  boiler;  fig.  126  ia  a  croa»-section  (^  tlieflii- 
nace ;  6g.  127  a.  cross-section  of  the  boiler  and  flues.  Then  time 
figures  are  on  a  scale  of  lir  of  the  real  dimwmions  ;  A,  A,  an  tlie 


Tig.  13S. 

dead-plfttes;  B,  B,  the  grates;  C,  the  brick  poxtitioii  betw«ai  fc 
two  grates  and  their  aah-pite;  D,  D,  air-spaces  in  the  bricking  of 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  fiimace,  to  resist  the  conduction  of  iat', 
H,  flame-chamber,  tapering  so  as  to  join  the  internal  fine  ^  of  tlw 
boder,  F  F,  side  flues;  G,  bottom  flue. 

£^  128  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  mouthpiece  and  dad- 
plate,  showing  the  heap  of  dross  which  acts  as  a  &»■ 
door  (see  Article  310),  and  the  air-holes  in  the  thicknw 
of  the  top  of  the  mouthpiece.  Fig.  IW 
is  a  front  view  of  the  mouthpiece,  aho*- 
ing  the  air-holes.  These  two  figiuw  iw 
on  a  scale  of  A  of  the  real  dimensioM. 

In  some  of  the  boilers,  the  intenul 
flue,  instead  of  traversing  the  boiler  baa 
end  to  end,  is  of  a  T-ahape  at  the  taot 
ward  end,  the  two  branches  leading  into  the  two  side  flues  F,  ?■ 
In  othei-s,  there  is  a  single  cylindrical  flue  for  half  the  length  of  tl* 
boiler,  and  a  set  of  tubes,  as  in  fig.  123,  page  474,  for  the  otlff 
half  of  the  length.  These  forms  of  flue  were  introduced  byMt 
John  Tennent. 

334,  mKeiiBuesH*  Form*  at  Batier. — Various  kinda  of  boilirt 
presenting  great  diversities  of  form  and  arrangement,  have  airetif 
been  incidentally  mentioned  and  described  generally,  such  as  He 
Craddock's  boUer  (Articles  303,  305,  313,  315).  With  refoew 
to  this  boiler,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  vertical  water-tobM 
Iiave  a  portion  sli^tlf  curved,  in  order  that  wlien  expanded  tf 
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heat,  iliey  may  yield  sideways,  and  not  strain  the  framework  of  the 
boiler.  The  Earl  of  Dimdonald's  boiler,  mentioned  in  Article  234, 
Example  X.,  consists  of  a  shell  like  that  of  a  marine  flue-boiler, 
but  somewhat  longer  and  lower.  Within  that  shell  are,  the  fur- 
nace, the  flame-chamber,  and  the  uptake,  all  at  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  level.  The  flame  passes  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  into 
the  top  of  the  flame-chamber,  which  is  traversed  by  a  great  number 
of  vertical  water-tubes :  from  the  bottom  of  this  chamber  the  hot 
gas  passes  into  the  uptake,  in  contact  with  which  is  a  steam  chest 
communicating  at  its  top  with  the  top  of  the  boiler.  At  the 
passage  of  communication  is  a  centrifugal  fan,  so  placed  as  to  throw 
the  spray  that  is  mixed  with  the  steam  back  into  the  boiler. 

Amongst  vertical  tube  boilers  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Mr. 
David  Napier's,  which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  practice. 
The  shell  is  cylindrical  and  vertical,  with  a  hemispherical  top. 
Within  it  is  a  vertical  cylindrical  flame-chamber,  and  within  the 
flame-chamber  are  numerous  vertical  water-tubes,  communicating 
above  with  the  steam  space  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  below 
with  a  flattened  hollow  disc,  or  "  pan,"  which  is  above  the  fire,  and 
is  connected  by  horizontal  tubes  with  the  surroimding  annular 
water  space. 
The  locomotive  boiler  will  be  illustrated  in  the  next  chapter. 

Addendum  to  Article  306,  Page  457. 

Famacc*  for  Mliicml  Oil. — To  adapt  the  faniace  of  a  Steam-boiler  to  the  burn- 
ing of  mineral  oil,  it  is  lined  throughout  with  fire-brick  4  or  6  inches  thick,  which  at 
once  protects  the  boiler-plates  and  maintains  a  temperature  high  enough  for  complete 
combustion.  The  oil  runs  from  a  closed  reservoir  at  a  rate  regulated  by  means  of  suit- 
able oocks  or  valves  into  one  or  more  funnels,  from  which  it  is  conducted  into  the 
fnnaoe.  There  are  different  wajs  of  introducing  the  oil  and  the  air  for  its  combustion 
Into  the  furnace;  but  in  every  case  it  is  essential  that  the  oil  should  be  in  a  state  of 
fine  division^  In  some  furnaces  the  oil  flows  in  by  gravity,  in  a  shower,  fh>m  a  row 
of  amall  orifices  in  the  front;  and  below  these  is  a  fire-brick  grating,  through  which  the 
air  enters.  In  others  the  oil  is  blown  into  the  furnace  in  the  state  of  spray,  by  means 
of  a  jet  of  highly  superheated  steam;  and  the  air  enters  through  orifices  surrounding 
the  injecting  apparatus  (Aydon's  syittem). 

Addendum  to  Article  316,  Page  464. 

The  Injector  for  feeding  boilers  invented  by  Giffard)  is  in  fact  a  jet  pump  (Article 
167  A,  page  213),  in  which  the  water  ia  driven  by  a  jet  of  steam  taken  from  the  boiler 
that  is  fed.    The  ordinary'  rule  for  finding  the  proper  sectional  area  for  the  narrowest 

,     g.,  f     .       #  11  1?  IV     cubic  feet  perhour  gross  feed  water 

parts  of  the  nozzles  is  as  follows : — For  square  inches,  ^^^    .  ' p : • 

oOO  -v^  pressure  in  atmocpheres  ' 

-  .     ,     ,     ,    ,      cubic  feet  per  hour  grots  feed  water    ^  ..         . 

And  for  circular  inches, —^^TT-; : — : r .   The  expenditure  of  steam 

^    630  V  pressure  m  atmospheres  *  «»«•.•*•«»  w»  owuu 

ii  about  fourteen  times  the  volume  of  the  water  irj:cted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  MECHANISM  OF  STEAM  latfOnmL 

Section  1. — Ofih/B  Mechanism  of  Steam  Engines  in  generd, 

335.  EbcIms  ciMMd. — All  steam  engines  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  provided  vith 
apparatus  for  condensing  the  steam  at  a  preeBsore  lower  than  the 
atmospheric  pressure;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  low  preaawn  etrndBUMTf 
and  its  appendages.     These  classes  are— 

I.  Condensing,  or  low  pressure  engines. 

II.  Non-condensing,  or  high  pressure  engines. 

The  difiei-ence  between  those  two  classes  pf  engines,  in  so  &r  u 
it  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  steam,  has  been  treated  of  aSretdy  in 
Article  280,  pages  381,  382,  383,  and  in  Article  289,  pages  410. 
411.  The  kind  of  locomotive  mentioned  in  Article  412,  irhich 
condenses  part  of  its  waste  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressurei 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  second  class  than  to  the  first 

Engines  of  the  second  class  are  on  the  whole  less  economical 
of  fiiel  than  those  of  the  £j:8t  class;  but  as  they  have  fewer  parts, 
and  occupy  less  space,  they  are  much  used  where  simpliciiy  and 
compactness  are  considered  of  more  importance  than  economy  of 
fuel. 

A  second  mode  of  classing  steam  engines  is  founded  on  the  modd 
in  which  the  steam  acts  upon  the  piston,  and  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Single  acting  engines,  in  which  the  steam  performs  its  work 
by  its  action  on  one  side  of  the  piston  only. 

II.  Double  acting  engines,  in  which  the  steam  exerts  energy  on 
either  side  of  the  piston  alternately. 

III.  EotcUory  engines,  in  which  the  steam  drives  a  revolving 
piston  round. 

The  way  in  which  the  difference  between  single  and  double  act- 
ing engines  affects  the  calculation  of  the  power  has  already  been 
explained  in  Article  43,  page  50,  and  referred  to  in  Article  260, 
pages  333,  334,  Article  263,  page  339,  and  elsewhere. 

A  third  mode  of  classification  distinguishes  engines  into-— 
I.  Non-rotative,  in  which  no  continuous  rotation  is  produced,  a» 
in  single  acting  pumping  engines,  steam  hammers^  and  direct  acting 
beetling  machines. 
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H.  EotaUve  engines,  in  which  the  motion  is  finally  communi- 
cated to  a  continuously  rotating  shaft. 

Botative  engines  are  now  the  most  common.  Non-rotative 
engines  are  exceptional 

A/on/rth  mode  of  classing  engines  is  founded  on  their  purposes, 
as  follows : — 

L  Stationary  engmeSy  such  as  those  used  for  pumping  water,  for 
driving  manufacturing  machinery,  &c, 

II.  Portable  engineSy  which  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place^ 
but  are  stationary  when  at  work. 

III.  McmiM  engines^  for  propelling  vessels. 

IV.  Locomotive  engines,  for  propelling  vehicles  on  land. 
Stationary  engines  exist  of  all  the  classes  belonging  to  the  three 

previous  modes  of  classification.  Portable  engines  are  usually  non- 
condensing,  to  save  space,  and  to  adapt  them  to  situations  where 
injection  water  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  Most  of 
them  are  also  double  acting  and  rotative.  Marine  engines  are  in 
general  condensing,  double  acting,  and  rotative.  Locomotive  engines 
are  almost  all  non-condensing,  and  all  double  acting  and  rotativie. 

336.  Nominal  BLorse-power  is  a  conventional  mode  of  describing 
the  dimensions  of  a  steam  engine,  for  the  convenience  of  makers 
and  purchasers  of  engines^  and  bears  no  fixed  relation  to  indicated 
or  to  effective  horse-power. 

The  mode  of  computing  nominal  horse-power,  established  amongst 
civU  manufacturers  of  steam  engines  by  the  practice  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watt,  is  as  follows : — 

Assume  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to  be  128  feet  per  minute 
X  cube  root  of  length  of  stroke  in  feet ; 

Assume  the  mean  effective  pressure  to  be  7  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch; 

Then  compute  the  horse-power  from  those  fictitious  data,  and  tho 
area  of  the  piston;  that  is  to  say, 

Nominal  H.-P.  =  7  x  128  x  'J  stroke  in  feet 

X  area  of  piston  in  square  inches  -r  33,000 

_  *J  stroke  in  feet  x  area  piston  in  inches 
~  47  nearly 

U  stroke  in  feet  x  diam.^  in  inches  .,  v 

=  "^ 60 <^> 

The  indicated  power  of  different  engines  usually  exceeds  the 
nominal  power  as  computed  by  the  above  rule  in  proportions  rang- 
ing firom  1^  to  5. 

In  the  rule  established  by  the  AdmiraUy  for  computing  nominal 
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horse-power,  the  rtai  veloetiy  of  the  piston  is  taken  into  aoooimt; 
but  the  fictitious  effective  pressure  of  7  lbs.  on  thiB  square  inch  is 
assumed;  consequently,  by  the  Admiraliy  role. 

Nominal  H.-P.  =  velocity  of  piston  in  feet  per  minute 

X  area  of  piston  in  inches  x  7  -s-  33,000 

velocity  in  feet  per  min.  x  diam.'  in  inches         .^  \ 
^  6000  ^  ' 

The  indicated  power  of  marine  engines  ranges  from  onee  to  thm 
times,  and  is  on  an  average  about  turice  the  nominal  power  as  com- 
puted by  the  Admiralty  rule. 

Both  the  civil  rule  and  the  Admiralty  rule  for  computing  the 
power  of  engines  are  applicable  to  low  pressure  engines  idone.  F(ff 
iiigh  pressure  engines  there  is  a  customary  rule  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  which  consists  in  assuming  the  effective  pressure  to  be  21 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  other  data  being  the  same  as  in  the  mk 
for  low  pressure  engines. 

337.   Enaneratloii  of  the  Principal  Parts  af  »■  Ka|{iae. — ^L  The 

boiler  and  cylinder  are  connected  by  means  of  the  stea/m  pipe,  in 
which  is  the  stop  vcUve,  already  mentioned  in  Article  305,  Divi- 
sion XI. :  also,  the  throttle  valve  or  reguUUor,  for  adjusting  the 
opening  for  the  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder,  vrhich  in  some 
engines  is  regulated  by  hand,  and  in  others  by  a  governor ^  as  to 
which  see  Articles  55,  5^,  page  63 :  also  page  551. 

IL  The  steam  pipe  contains  sometimes  also  the  cut-off  valve  ot 
expa/nsion  valve,  for  cutting  off  the  admission  of  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  at  any  required  period  of  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  stroke  to  be  performed  by  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  already  admitted. 

III.  The  cylinder  may  be  single  or  double  acting.  In  a  single 
acting  engine,  the  piston  is  forced  in  one  direction  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steam,  and  made  to  return  in  the  opposite  direction  when 
the  steam  is  discharged  by  the  action  of  a  weight  or  counterpoite. 
In  a  double  acting  engine,  the  piston  is  forced  in  either  direction 
hj  the  pressure  of  the  steam  which  is  admitted  and  discharged  at 
•either  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately. 

lY.  The  admission  and  discharge  of  the  steam  take  place 
through  openings  near  the  ends  of  the  cylinder,  called  ports,  con- 
nected with  passages  called  nozzles,  which  are  opened  and  closed 
by  induction  and  ed'uction  valves.  Sometimes  the  induction  and 
•eduction  valves  are  combined  in  one  valve,  called  a  slide  valvt 
The  valves  are  contained  in  the  valve-cliest. 

"V.  In  non-condensing  engines  (conventionally  called  high  pressvn 
engines),  the  waste  steam  discharged  from  the  cylinder  escapes  into 
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the  atmosphere  through  the  blast  pipe;  in  locomotive  engines,  as  well 
as  some  others,  the  blast  pipe  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chimney, 
80  that  the  successive  blasts  of  steam  discharged  from  it  augment 
the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  cause  the  combustion 
of  the  fuel  to  be  more  or  less  rapid,  according  as  the  engine  is  per- 
forming more  or  less  work. 

y I.  The  cylinder  cover  has  in  it  a  atuffmg-hox  for  the  passage  of 
the  piston  rod;  in  large  engines  there  are  sometimes  more  than  one 
piston  rod  and  stuffing-box,  and  sometimes  a  tubular  piston  rod, 
called  a  trunts.  The  cylinder  cover  is  also  provided  with  a  grease 
cock,  to  supply  the  piston  with  unguent. 

YII.  In  many  large  engines,  there  is  a  spring  safety  valve, 
called  sjk escape  valve,  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder;  the  chief  use  of 
which  is  to  discharge  water  which  may  condense  in  the  cylinder,  or 
be  carried  over  in  tiie  liquid  state  from  the  boiler,  by  what  is  called 
prtfuing, 

YIII.  To  prevent  condensation  in  the  cylinder,  it  is  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a  casing,  called  a  jacket,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  with  hot  steam  from  the  boiler,  or  hot  air  from  a  flue  (see 
Article  286). 

IX.  Outfflde  the  jackeVto  prevent  loss  of  heat  externally,  there 
is  a  dothing  of  felt  and  wood. 

X.  Double  cylinder  engines  have  two  cylinders;  the  steam  being 
admitted  from  the  boiler  into  the  first  cylinder  and  then  filling  the 
second  by  expansion  from  the  first 

XL  The  ordinary  condenser  is  a  steam  and  air-tight  vessel  of  any 
convenient  shape,  in  which  the  steam  discharged  from  the  cylinder 
is  liquefied  by  a  constant  shower  of  cold  water  from  the  rose-headed 
injection  valve.    (As  to  the  JEjector-condenser,  see  page  552.) 

XII.  In  land  engines  the  iv^ecUon  toater  comes  from  a  tank  called 
the  cold  well,  surrounding  the  condenser,  and  supplied  by  the  cold 
vxUer  pwmp;  in  marine  engines,  it  comes  directly  from  the  sea. 

XIIL  In  the  stirface  condenser  the  .steam  is  liquefied  by  being 
passed  through  tubes  or  other  narrow  passages  surrounded  by  cur- 
rents of  cold  water,  or  cold  air. 

XIY.  The  condenser  is  provided  with  Uow-lhrough  valves,  com- 
municating with  the  cylinder,  usually  shut,  but  capable  of  being 
occasionally  opened,  and  with  a  snifimg  valve  opening  outwards  to 
the  atmosphere;  through  these  valves  steam  can  be  blown  to  expel 
air  from  the  cylinder  and  condenser  before  the  engine  is  set  to 
work. 

XY.  The  condenser  has  also  a  vacwum  gauge,  to  show  how  much 
the  pressure  in  it  falls  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  (see  Article 
107  A,  pages  110,  111,  112). 

XYL   The  water,  the  smaU  portion  of  steam  whidi 

2i 
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iincondensed,  and  the  air  wliich  may  be  mixed  with  it^  are  Bncked 
ftom  the  condenser  by  the  air  pump,  and  diachai^ged  into  the  ho^ 
loeU,  a  tank  from  whidi  the  fe^  pmnp^  mentioned  in  Articles  305 
and  31 6,  draws  the  supply  of  water  from  the  boiler.  The  smplns 
water  of  the  hot  well  in  land  engines  is  discharged  into  a  pond, 
there  to  cool  and  form  a  store  of  water  for  the  oold  well;  in  marine 
engines,  it  is  ejected  into  the  sea. 

XVIL  In  fJl,  except  certain  pecnliar  classes  of  gngin^  there  is 
WkpcxraUd  motion  for  guiding  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  to  move  in 
a  straight  line,  consisting  either  simply  of  stnugbt  cheeloi  or  guides, 
or  of  a  combination  of  levers  and  linkwork,  invented  by  Watt^  and 
more  or  less  modified  by  others. 

XYIIL  The  peculiar  class  of  engines  above  excepted,  are — ^first, 
trrmk  engines  (including  Mr.  Hunt's  Z  crank  engine),  where  the  stuff- 
ing-box is  the  guide;  secondly,  osciUcUing  engines,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  piston  rod  is  directly  connected  with  the  crank,  and  tlie 
cylinder  oscillates  on  trunnions;  thirdly,  disc  engines,  in  which  the 
functions  of  a  cylinder  are  performed  by  a  vessel  of  the  figure  of  a 
spherical  zone,  and  those  of  a  piston  by  a  disc  having  a  motion  of 
nutation  in  that  zone;  and  fourthly,  rotatory  engines,  in  which  the 
piston  revolves  round  an  axis.  Trunk  engines  and  oscillatory 
engines  are  of  common  occurrence  in  steam-ships.  The  Z  crank 
engine  has  not  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  Disc  engines  are  said 
to  answer  well,  but  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Botatoiy  engines  of 
various  kinds  have  been  often  tried,  but  seldom  with  good  results. 

XIX.  In  single  acting  engines  for  pumping  water,  the  pump 
rods  are  worked  either  by  direct  connection  with  the  piston  rod,  or 
through  the  intervention  of  a  beam. 

XX.  In  double  acting  engines,  the  power  is  commtmicated  to  a 
revolving  shafi,  driven  by  means  of  a  crank  and  connecting  rod,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam,  (In  oscillating  engines  the 
piston  rod  and  connecting  rod  are  one). 

XXI.  In  stationary  engines  the  shaft  carries  9i>  fly-wheel,  to  dis- 
tribute and  equalize  irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  power  by  its 
inertia;  this  function  is  performed  in  marine  engines  by  the  inertia 
of  the  paddle-wheels  or  screw,  and,  in  locomotive  engines,  by  the 
inertia  of  the  driving-wheels  and  of  the  engine  itself. 

XXII.  The  feed  pump,  and  other  pumps  which  are  appendages  of 
the  engine,  are  worked  by  the  mechanism;  so  also  are  the  induction 
and  eduction  valves,  through  what  is  called  the  valve  gea/ring  or 
vaive  motion — a  part  of  the  machinery  which*  is  under  the  control  of 
the  engineman,  and  so  contrived  as  to  enable  him  to  stop  and 
reverse  the  motion  of  the  engines  at  wiU,  and  whose  forms  are  vcfj 
various. 

338.  Combined  'Ei&i^«m«<— -M.Q%t  marine  and  locomotiye  engines^ 
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and  many  atationuy  engines,  have,  in  order  to  equalize  the  action   ' 
of  the  power,  a  pair  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  driTen 
bf  a  pofr  of  piBtons  iaa^xttr  of  cylinders,  witli  their  appendagesj 
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and  are,  in  fact,  paira  of  engines.  In  some  caaeB,  engines  mo  aimi* 
larly  combined  in  sets  of  three,  driving  three  cranksy  which  make 
equal  angles  with  each  other.  As  to  the  effect  of  these  combina- 
tions on  steadiness  of  motion,  see  Article  52,  page  60. 

339.  Pmrts  mf  mi  BaciiM  iiiMmtodk — ^Most  of  the  parts  enume- 
rated in  Article  387  are  illustrated  in  fig.  130,  which  represents  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  rotative  doMeixMng  tMwnaty  eondoM- 
ing  (or  low-pressure)  eteami  engine.  That  kind  of  engine  is 
selected  because  the  airangement  of  its  parts  is  well  suited  for 
exhibiting  nearly  all  of  them  at  one  view.  Amongst  the  parts 
omitted,  for  want  of  room,  the  chief  are  the  beam  and  the  parallel 
motion,  which  will  be  illustrated  feurther  on.  The  main-oentre,  or 
axis  of  the  beam,  is  above  the  pillar  D,  and  its  two  ends  are  respec- 
tively above  the  cylinder  A  and  shaft  L. 

A  is  the  cylinder,  with  its  jacket,  but  without  clothing,  which  is 
a  defect  in  the  engine  represented. 

£,  the  piston,  with  three  metallic  packing-rings.  In  the  figure 
the  piston  is  supposed  to  be  moving  downwards,  pressed  by  the 
steam  which  is  entering  above  it. 

C,  the  piston  rod. 

D,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  frame. 
a,  steam  pipe,  with  throttle  valve. 
h,  valve  chest 

c,  slide  valve,  of  the  kind  called  a  ^'D-slide^*  which  r^ulates  the 
"  distrilmtion**  of  the  steam — ^that  is,  its  alternate  admission  and 
dischanre  above  and  below  the  piston. 

d,  ^ust-pipe,  leading  into 

E,  the  condenser. 

g,  injection  cock,  admitting  a  shower  of  cold  water  from  the  cold 
well,  or  cold  water  tank,  into  the  condenser, 

H,  air  pump,  the  piston  of  which  in  the  figure  is  supposed  to  be 
descending. 

K,  Hot  well 

G,  connecting  rod,  in  the  act  of  rising. 

L,  shaft;  L  M,  crank;  M,  crank  pin,  in  the  act  of  right-handed 
rotation  (shnilar  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch). 

N,  feed  pump,  drawing  water  from  the  hot  well  BL  In  the 
engine  represented,  the  supply  pipe  from  the  hot  well  to  the  feed 
pump  traverses  the  cold  well  That  is  a  fault;  for  it  tends  to  heat 
the  condensation  water,  and  cool  the  feed  water. 

P,  feed  pipe  of  the  boiler. 

Q,  cold  water  pump. 

R,  eccentric  rod,  which  receives  a  reciprocating  motion  from  an 
eccentric  wheel  on  the  shaft  L,  and  communicates  that  motion  to 
the  slide  valve  e. 
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S,  governor,  being  a  double  revolving  pendulum  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  Article  55,  page  63.  It  is  seen  to  act  on  a  small  lever 
whose  axis  turns  in  bearings  fixed  to  the  pillar  D.  The  links  and 
intermediate  levers  by  which  the  motion  of  that  lever  is  commimi- 
cated  to  the  throttle  valve  are  not  shown,  their  arrangement  being 
a  matter  of  convenience. 

Section  2. — 0/ Steam  Passages,  Valves,  cmd  Valve  Gearing. 

340.  8team  PaMagca. — The  principle  which  ought  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  steam  pipe,  and  of  all  passages  by  which  the  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  290, 
page  414,  viz.,  that  the  velocity  of  the  steam  should  not  be  greater 
than  100  feet  per  second,  or  6,000  feet  per  minute,  suj^sing  its 
density  to  be  the  same  in  the  steam  pipe  and  in  the  cylinder  during 
the  admission. 

To  permit  the  ready  escape  of  the  steam  during  the  back  stroke, 
the  exhaust  pipe  shoidd  be  of  at  least  double  the  area  of  the  steam 
pipe. 

Eor  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  an  almost  universal  practice  to 
make  the  steam  enter  and  leave  a  given  end  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  same  port.  Mr.  Joule  has  pointed  out  that  this  practice  tends 
to  the  waste  of  heat,  especially  with  high  rates  of  expansion; 
because  the  cool  expanded  steam,  in  escaping,  cools  the  metal  of 
the  port,  which  is  again  heated  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  of  the 
next  cylinderful  of  hot  steam  that  enters;  and  all  the  heat  so  trans- 
ferred from  the  entering  to  the  escaping  steam  is  wasted.  Mr.  Joule 
therefore  recommends  the  use  of  separate  admission  amd  exihaust 
ports. 

341.  Throttle  Taire. — ^When  the  throttle  valve  is  controlled  by 
a  governor,  it  is  usually  a  disc-and-pivot  valve  (as  to  which,  see 
Article  119,  page  123,  and  fig.  40,  page  140,  TJ,  V);  because  that 
valve  is  easoly  nmved. 

A  throttle  valve  to  be  controlled  by  hand  may  be  a  disc-and- 
pivot  valve,  or  an  ordinary  slide  valve  moved  by  a  screw  (Article 
120,  page  124),  or  a  rotating  slide  valve  (Article  120,  page  125),  or 
a  conic^  valve  moved  by  a  screw  (Article  121,  pages  125,  126). 
The  last  named  form  of  throttle  valve  is  now  much  used  in  locomo- 
tive engines,  and  will  be  illustrated  in  a  subsequent  Article. 

342.  CoMical    and    Danble    Beat    Valres.  —  In     Watt's     earlier 

engines,  conical  valves  with  vertical  spindles  (Article  112,  page 
118)  were  used  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  steam.  Now 
double  heat  valves  (Article  116,  pages  121,  122,  figs.  33,  34)  are 
used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  slide  valve  is  not  employed; 

In  a  single  acting  engine,  there  are  three  such  valN^s&^^siYL.\ — 
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L  The  «fMm  valve,  which  opens  at  the  beginning  of  tibe  ferwud 
stroke  to  adbmit  steam  to  drive  the  piston,  and  doses  to  otf  ^tfae 
steam  at  the  proper  instant 

IL  The  equilibrium  valve,  which  is  dosed  doling  the  £orwBid 
stroke,  and  open  during  the  return  stroke,  the  e^Muided  steam 
being  then  trsuisferred  through  it  from  the  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  other. 

UL  The  eduction  valve,  which  is  closed  during  the  return  stroke, 
and  open  during  the  forward  stroke,  to  let  the  steam  in  ftont  of 
the  piston  escape  to  the  condenser. 

In  a  double  acting  engine,  there  are  four  valyea,  one  pair  for 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  each  of  these  pairs  consists  G^-~ 

L  A  steam  valve,  opening  at  the  beginning  of  eadi  forward 
stroke,  and  closing  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  the  proper  instant 

IL  An  edu4stian  valve,  closed  during  the  rarwiaxd  stroke,  snd 
open  during  the  return  stroke,  to  let  the  steam  escape  to  the  con- 
denser. 

343.  Ptas  WLmd  mmd  Tappets. — ^The  motions  of  oonioal  and  double 
beat  valves,  in  single  acting  engines,  and  in  some  double  acting 
engines  also,  are  produced  by  means  of  a  "plug  rod,**  whidi  hang8 
vertically  from  the  beam  of  the  engine,  near  the  cylinder,  and  rises 
and  falls  vertically  along  with  the  piston.  From  its  sides,  suitably 
formed  pins  and  bars  project,  whose  positions  can  be  adjusted  by 
screws;  and  these  projecting  pieces,  striking  levers  at  certain 
instants  in  the  course  of  each  stroke,  produce  the  required  motioB 
of  the  valves. 

In  single  acting  engines,  the  exhaust  valve  and  the  steam  valve 
are  not  opened  directly  by  the  action  of  the  plug  rod,  but  by  a 
piece  of  mechanism  called  the  "  cataract,**  of  the  nature  of  a  pump 
brake,  already  referred  to  in  Article  50,  page  58,  It  consists 
principally  of  a  small  loaded  piston,  moving  in  a  vertical  cylinder 
which  contains  water  or  oil.  At  the  end  of  the  forward  stroke  of 
the  engine,  a  pin  projecting  from  the  plug  rod  lifts  the  cataract 
piston.  That  piston,  on  being  set  free,  descends  with  a  speed  which 
is  determined  by  the  degree  of  opening  of  the  regolating  cock 
through  which  the  liquid  below  it  is  discharged ;  and  towards  the 
end  of  its  descent  it  acts  successively  upon  two  catches  which 
liberate  weights  that  in  their  descent  open  the  exhaust  valve  and 
the  steam  valve.  Thus,  by  varying  the  opening  of  the  regulaiang 
cock  of  the  cataract,  the  engine  can  be  caused  to  make  more  or 
fewer  strokes  per  minute. 

The  arrangement  of  the  valve  motions  of  single  acting  engines 
may  be  varied  in  its  detail.  One  of  its  forms  will  be  illustrated  in 
a  subsequent  Article. 

344.  Slide  Taires,  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  action, 
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ajiil  smoothueas  of  tlieir  motion,  are  almost  imiTersallv'  employed 
is  Europe  for  the  distributioa  of  iiu>  steam  in  doable  acting  engines. 

The  seat  of  a  eteam  engine  slide  ralve  consists  tismdly  of  s  veiy 
accurate  plane  stuface,  in  which  are  ohlong  openings  or  porlA 
These  are  at  least  two  in  number;  one  communicating  'with  each 
end  of  the  cylinder.  The  seat  of  the  short  slide  Talve  has  a  third, 
or  exhavst  port,  between  the  first  two,  which  is  the  passage  for  the 
escape  of  the  exhaust  steajn.  In  eome  special  forms  of  engino 
the  ports  are  more  numerous  still. 

[Die  long  slide  wdve,  or  "D-slide,  represented  by  c  in  fig.  130,  and 
by  figs.  131,  132,  and  133,  might  also  be  classed  as  a  sort  of  hollow- 


Fig.  181.  Kg.  182.  ^  1S3. 

or  tubular  pvton  vaive;  for  the  back  of  tlie  valve,  which  ia  eemi- 
cylindrical,  is  made  to  move  steam-tight  at  its  top  and  bottom  in 
tlie  semi-cylindtical  valve  cheat,  by  means  of  two  half-risgs  of 
metallic  packing. 

Fig.  131  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the  valre,  separate  &om  the 
valve  chest  and  cylinder,  e,  c,  are  the  two  portioDs  of  which  ita 
plane  &.ce  consistB :  at  its  back  near  the  top  and  bottom  are  seen 
sections  of  the  packing  half-rings.  The  valve  rod  is  shown  poieing 
down  through  the  tubular  interior  of  the  valve,  and  attached  to  a, 
«ros8  bar  at  the  bottom.  This  bar  ia  flat  and  thin,  and  placed  with 
its  breadth  vertical,  so  as  to  contract  as  little  as  possible  tlie  passage 
through  the  interior  of  the  valve.  Figs.  132  and  133  are  vertieal 
sectionB  of  the  cylinder,  valve  chest,  and  valve.  The  steam  ia 
admitted  through  the  steam  pipe  and  throttle  valve  to  the  miililla 
part  of  the  valve  chest,  which  surrounds  the  tubular  part  of  tbe 
valve.  The  two  ends  of  the  valve  chest  communicate  with  ib» 
condenser,  the  lower  end  directly,  and  the  upper  end  thiou^  iha 
interior  of  the  tubular  part  of  the  valve.  ^^^^^^ 


In  fig.  133,  the  ■ralve  m  in  ii«  higliad  pontion:  the  middlfl  p«t 
of  the  valve  chest  ooiniflliiii<»te«  with  the  ftw  of  the  cyiindw, 
Bdmitting  rteam  to  drive  the  jrirton  dowiMoard;  th»  baUon  oi  tbb 
cylinder  oommimicateB  vrith  the  botbomof  the  v»lve  dies^  wiJM 

■with  the  condenBer.  .  .        ^,         -,«    i  j 

In  fig  132,  thevilveiiinitBtewMipoBitJon:  the  middtowrt  a 
the  v^ve  chert  oommimiatee  with  the  bottom  of  the  <7lindMv 
admittme  *eam  to  drive  (he  pirton  vpward:  the  top  <rf  tiw 
cyliodet  commnnioate*  with  the  top  of  the  valve  oLost,  and  thonoe 
throuflh  the  tnbiOar  interior  of  the  valve,  with  the  oondenwr. 

Theriort»K(fe«aftwiarepreeentedm 

1M        ^  flg&  13i,  135, 136, 137,  and  13&  Fig. 

H        ^H  134  ia  «  lonjptn^nal  section  of  the 

B        ^M  valve  and  its  aeat     The  cylinder  ii 

^ft       ^^__^         anppoeed  to  be  vertical ;  d  ia  the  slide 

^^L.  °  ^^BqH        valve;  a  the  upper  Mid  e  the  lower 

^^^^^^J^^^  cylinder  port ;  o  the   exhaust  port) 

^V^l^^^^^  leading  eidewayi  to  the  ooadenser,  or 

^^^^1       ^H         to  the  air,  aoocffding  as  the  engine  is 

^^A  i\         I '      condensing  or  non-condeumng.     Fig. 

^^H  ^  ■         135  ia  a  &ont  view  of  the  valve  seat 

HV^I        M         and  porta;  fig.  136,  the  &ce  of  the 

^^^flH  ^^K  valve.     The  steam  is  admitted  from 

^^^r^^B^  the  boiler  into  the  valve  cheat,  nnmd 

^W   c  ^BT  and  behind  the  valve.   In  fig.  134,  tie 

^V       ^^K^  valve  is  in  its  middle  position,  and 

H        ^1  both  the  cylinder  ports  are  closed.  In 

H        ^1  fig.  138,  the  valve  is  depressed  so  far 

H        IH  below  its  middle  podtion  as  to  open 

FIc  181.  ^^  upper  port  for  the  admission  of 

steam  above  the  piston ;  while  at  the 

same  time  the  lower  port  ia  connected  through  the  interior  of  the 

valve  with  the  exhaust  port,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  fifom  below 

the  piston  to  escape  as  the  pistoa  descends.     In  fig.  137,  the  valve 

is  raised  so  high  above  i1^  middle  position  as  to  open,  the  lower 

port  for  the  admission  of  steam  below  the  piston;  -while  at  the 

same  time  the  npper  port  is  connected  through  the  interior  of  tht 

^ve  %rith  the  exhaust  port,  eo  as  to  allow  the  steam  &om  above 

the  piston  to  escape  as  the  piston  rises. 

The  short  slide  v&tve  is  pressed  agaiurt  its  seat,  and  the  joint  between 
it  and  its  seat  kept  steam-tight,  by  the  excess  of  the  presanre  of  the 
steam  in  the  valve  chert  behind  the  valve,  which  cornea  from  the 
iDoiler,  above  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  tJie  interior  of  the  valre, 
which  communicates  with  the  condenser  or  with  the  atmosphere,  s> 
the  case  may  be. 
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In  large  engines,  the  amount  of  tbat  difference  of  pressure,  over 
ttie  whoteareaof  tiie&ce  of  the  valve,  would  be  lumecenaril;  great, 


Fig.  188.  Fig.  1S7. 

atusing  too  macli  irotk  to  be  lost  in  overcoming  Miction.  To 
diininifih  ita  amount  is  tbe  object  of  tlie  contrivanoe  called  the 
t^vilibrium  dide  valve,  in  which  the  interior  of  the  bMk  of  the 
valve  chest  is  a  tme  plane,  parallel  to  tbat  of  the  valve  aeatj  and 
the  bock  of  the  valve  is  pnivided  vith  a  flat  brass  packing-Ting, 
wliich  is  pressed  against  me  bock  of  the  valve  cheBt  l^  springa. 
Tbe  amoont  of  the  prennre  of  the  valve  against  its  seat  dne  to 
die pieanire of  tbeBteomf        ^^  >■   •  •   ■>  »    .    ... 

n^  of  that  prwwire  into 


firom  behind,  is  the  prodoet  of  the  inten- 
>  tbe  exoMi  of  tbe  aim  of  tbe  fiMlM 
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the  valve  above  the  area  of  the  paddng-xing  at  ita  faacik,  and  may 
be  xeduoed  to  any  required  amoant^  how  amall  aoeiFBr,  faj  waking 
that  ring  large  enough. 

345.  BcccatriC'It  is  obvious  that  to  produce  the  proper  disto- 
bution  of  the  steam  by  a  slide  valve,  whether  long  or  shorty  tlie 
valve  must  have  a  reciprooafcing  motion  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  ends  of  its  stroke,  being  ita  greatest  dirtanoes 
from  its  middle  position,  at  periods  intermediate  between  those  at 
which  the  piston  reaches  the  ends  of  its  stroke.  The  eccentric  e 
(fig.  139),  which  is  used  to  give  that  motion,  is  a  cizcular  dise  cw- 
ried  by  the  shaft,  with  whose  axis  the  oentro  of  the  disc  does  not 


ng.  189. 


coincide.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose  length  is  equal  to  the 
eccentric  radius;  that  is,  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  disc  and 
the  axis  of  the  shaft ;  and  being  encircled  with  a  hoop,  h,  at  one  end  of 
the  eccentric  rod,  a,  it  gives  to  that  rod  a  reciproQating  motion 
whose  length  of  stroke  is  the  double  of  the  ecoentric  xadius.  The 
'eccentric  rod  is  either  directly  jointed  to  the  slide  valve  rod,  or  con- 
nected with  it  by  any  convenient  combination  of  levers  and  link- 
work.  One  such  arrangement  is  shown  in  figs.  137  and  138,  of 
Article  394,  where  c  is  the  piston  rod;  Z,  the  connecting  rod;  A>th0 
•crank;  m,  the  eccentric;  ra,  the  eccentric  rod;  o,  p,  levers;  p^,^ 
link;  h,  the  slide  valve  rod. 

The  notch  opposite  the  letter  a,  in  fig.  139,  is  the  gab  of  the 
•eccentric  rod,  by  which  it  holds  a  pin  on  the  end  of  tine  lever  ihit 
is  directly  driven  by  it  (as  o,  figs.  137,  138).  By  means  of  • 
thaadle  on  the  end  of  the  eccentric  rod,  the  gab  and  pin  oan  be  ^ 
•engajB^  and  re-engaged,  so  as  to  throw  the  valve  motioii  ''oirf  ^ 
gearing^*  and  ^'into  gearing/*  and  thus  make  the  slide  valve  stoptf' 
Z€0ume  its  motion  when  required. 
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In  many  engines  a  different  contrivance  is  used,  called  the  "link 
moUon^  to  be  afterwards  described. 

846.  Rercniiig  by  the  i<«om  Eccentric*— To  reoerae  the  direction 
of  rotation  of  the  shaft  of  a  steam  engine,  the  piston  must  be  made 
to  come  to  rest  and  then  to  move  the  reverse  way,  before  complet- 
ing a  stroke,  and  the  eccentric  must  assume  that  position  relatively 
to  the  crank  which  is  proper  for  working  the  slide  valve  when  the 
rotation  of  the  shaft  is  reversed.  That  position  (or  the  position  of 
backwourd  gecvr)  is  somewhat  less  than  half  a  circumference  from  the 
position  oi  forwa/rd  gear,  measured  round  the  shaft  in  tke  direction 
cffimDaird  rotaUon.  To  bring  the  eccentric,  therefore,  into  back- 
ward gear,  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  it  first  to  stand  still  while  the  shaft 
nearly  finishes  the  first  half-turn  backwardsf^  and  then  to  accom- 
pany the  shaft  in  its  rotation. 

In  most  stationary  engines,  and  many  marine  engines,  those 
objects  are  effected  by  having  the  eccentric  loose  on  the  shaft,  and 
80  counterpoised,  that  its  centre  of  gravity  shall  be  in  the  axis  of 
the  shaft;  but  prevented  from  turning  completely  round  by  means 
of  two  shoulders,  one  of  which  holds  it  in  the  position  of  forward 
.gear,  and  the  other  in  that  of  backward  gear ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  motion  of  the  loose  eccentric  round  the  shaft  shall  be  forwa/rds 
to  go  from  forward  into  backward  gear,  and  h(UilciJ0Q/rd8  to  go  from 
l)ackward  into  forward  gear. 

To  reverse  an  engine  with  a  loose  eccentric,  the  gab  is  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  its  pin  and  the  slide  valve  shifted  by  hand  if  neces- 
saiy.  When  the  shaft  has  made  part  of  a  turn  backwards  the  gab 
is  to  be  re-engaged. 

For  example,  in  1£^.  137,  the  piston  is  rising,  and  the  shaft 
turning  toward  the  right.  To  reverse  that  rotation  the  gab  is  dis- 
engaged, and  the  slide  valve  shifted  into  the  position  shown  in 
fig^  138;  so  that  steam  from  the  boiler  being  acunitted  to  press  on 
the  top  of  the  piston,  brings  it  to  rest  before  it  has  completed  its 
up  stroke,  and  then  drives  it  downwards,  so  as  to  make  the  shaft 
rotate  towards  the  left.  During  the  left-handed  rotation  the  eccen- 
tric stands  still  until  it  is  in  the  position  of  backward  gear :  then 
the  gab  is  re-engaged  with  its  pin,  the  slide  valve  resumes  its 
motion,  and  the  led^handed  rotation  goes  on  till  the  engine  is 
stopped,  or  reversed  again  by  the  same  process. 

According  to  a  mode  of  reversing  by  the  loose  eccentric,  used  by 
Messrs.  Bandolph,  Elder,  ^  Co.,  the  eccentric,  instead  of  standing 
still  till  the  «igine  has  turned  bekck,  is  made  by  a  combination  of 
wheelwork,  to  overtake  or  omtrun  the  shaft  while  the  engine  is 
moving  forward,  until  it  reaches  the  position  of  reverse  gearing; 
and  the  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the  engine  follows. 

347.  I«CiUI  aiki  Iiap— BzpMMi«H  by  the  SUde  ValT«i — ^The  lead  of 
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the  centre  of  the  dide  is  the  distanoe  to  which  it  ham  pmweA  hejond 
the  middle  of  its  stroke  at  the  instant  when  the  piston  anives  at 
either  end  of  its  stroke. 

The  lead  of  the  induetiofiredffe  of  tiie  slide  is  the  extent  to  whidi 
theport  is  open  for  admission  of  steam  at  the  same  instant 

l^e  amount  of  the  lead  of  the  centre  of  the  slide  may  be 
measured  and  expressed  in  three  ways^  viz.  :^ 

I.  In  absolute  measure,  such  as  inches. 

II.  By  the  proportion  of  the  absolute  lead  to  the  half-throw  of 
the  slide  valve.     This  may  be  called  the  ratio  of  lead, 

ILL  By  the  angle  at  which  the  eccentric  radius  stands  in  advance 
of  the  position  which  it  would  require  to  have  relatively  to  the 
crank,  in  order  to  make  the  middle  position  of  the  side  valve  oceor 
at  the  same  instant  with  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke.  This  maj 
be  called  the  atigle  of  lead. 

When  a  loose  eccentric  has  no  lead,  its  positions  of  forward  sod 
backward  gear  are  half  a  circumference  apart.  When  it  has  lesd^ 
the  angle  between  those  positions  is  half  a  circumference  leas  twice 
the  angle  of  lead. 

If  ^e  eccentric  rod  is  so  long  relatively  to  the  eoceniiie 
radius,  that  the  effect  of  its  varying  obliquities  on  the  positione  ol 
the  points  it  connects  may  be  neglected  in  practice,  the  following 
equation  is  sensibly  accurate : — 

Batio  of  lead  of  centre  =  sine  of  angle  of  lead; (1.) 

and  in  other  cases  the  same  equation  always  gives  at  least  an 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  angle  of  lead  may  be  stated  either  in  degrees,  or  as  a  frM- 
tion  of  a  revolution. 

The  lap,  or  cover,  of  a  slide  valve  at  one  of  its  edges  is  the  extent 
to  which  tiiat  edge  overlaps  the  adjoining  edge  of  the  port  whid 
it  covers  when  the  slide  valve  is  in  its  middle  position.  In  fig. 
134  of  Article  344,  the  slide  valve  has  a  very  small  and  nearff 

equal  extent  of  lap  at  each  of  its  four  edge& 
Fig.  140  is  a  section  of  the  lower  half  of  a  verti- 
cal slide  valve  and  its  port  having  a  greater  extart 
of  lap;  Wis  the  lower  port  of  a  cylinder;  X,tlie 
lower  half  of  the  slide  valve,  in  its  middle  poo- 
tion;  IT  is  the  mdiu^n  side,  and  V  the  eA(0- 
tion  side  of  the  port;  C  is  the  induction  edge,  vA 
J^-  140-  P  the  eduction  edge  of  the  valve;  "0^  is  the  iy 

on  the  induction  side,  and  V  P  the  ^  o/*  the  educUon  eide. 
Zea(i  ^<^  t7Kf«ceww-ecfjgre  of  the  valve = lead  of  centre -- lap;  0  A.) 
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and  this  is  what  is  meant  when  *^lead"  is  spoken  of  without  quali- 
fication. 

The  lap,  like  the  lead^  ma j  be  expressed  in  three  ways,  viz. : — 

I.  In  absolute  measure,  as  inches. 

IL  By  its  proportion  to  the  hodf-throv)  of  the  slide  valve,  which 
may  be  called  the  raiio  of  lap. 

m.  By  the  angle  through  which  the  eccentric  must  turn,  in 
order  to  shift  the  valve  from  its  middle  position  until  the  edge  of 
the  valve  whose  lap  is  considered  touches  the  edge  of  the  port — 
this  may  be  called  the  cmgle  of  lap. 

When  the  obliquity  of  the  eccentric  rod  may  be  neglected,  we 
have,  sensibly, 

ratio  oflapz^mie  oiam^le  of  lap (2.) 

The  use  of  the  lead  and  lap  of  the  slide  valve  is  to  admit  the 
steam,  cut  off  the  admission,  and  cut  off  the  exhaust,  at  given 
instants  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  so  to  produce  expansive 
working  with  a  given  ratio  of  expansion,  and  to  compress  or 
cushion  a  given  proportion  of  the  expanded  steam  at  the  end  of  the 
return  stroke. 

WJhen  the  obliquUy  of  the  connecting  rod,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
eccentric  rod,  rnay  he  neglected^  the  foUowing  are  methods  by  which 
the  proper  lead  and  lap  of  the  slide  valve  in  any  case  may  be 
detennined : — 

FiBST  Method  : — ^By  graphic  construction.  About  a  centre  O 
describe  a  circle  D  E  F  I,  and  draw  two 
diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
P  F,  EL  Consider  CT  as  represent- 
ing the  stroke  of  the  piston;  and  IbTl 
(though  on  a  different  scale),  the  throw 
of  the  slide  valve ;  and  let  motion  of  the 
piston  from  D  to  F  be  considered  as  a 
forward  stroke. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  desirable 
to  begin  the  admission  of  steam  a  little 
before  the  end  of  the  return  stroke.  If 
80,  let  Q  represent  the  point  of  the 
return  stroke  where  the  adrrmsion  is  to  begin.  If  the  admission 
and  the  forward  stroke  are  to  begin  together,  Q  will  coincide 
irith  D. 

Let  R  be  the  point  of  the  forward  stroke  whe^  the  steam  is  to  be 

€Ult0ff. 

liOt  T  be  the  point  of  the  return  stroke  where  compreirion  or     _ 
trnManrng  is  to  begin,  by  cutting  off  the  exhaust.     As  to  the  Fril||^| 
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ciples  wliicli  determine  that  point,  see  Article  291,  ]>iv]Bion  111, 
page  420.  These  being  the  data,  the  solution  ocmsistB  of  two  partly 
as  follows : — 

I.  To  find  the  angle  qfleadf  and  the  lap  on  the  induelion  side:— 
Draw  Q  A,  R  G,  perpendiculur  to  D  F,  catting  ihe  circle  in  A,  G; 
measure  or  bisect  the  arc  A  G;  from  E  laj  off  the  equal  arcs  £  B, 

EH,  each  =        ^^    ;  join  B  H,  which  wiU  be  panOlel  to  D  F. 

Then 

The  angle  of  leadr=^x:A0B  =  .^GOHj (3.) 


Lap  on  the  induction  side  _  O  0 
half-throw  OE 


.(4) 


n.  Tofimd  the  lap  on  the  eduction  side  and  the  point  ofrdeass:^ 
Draw  T  M  perpendicular  to  D  F,  cutting  the  circle  in  M,  fxam 
which  lay  off  the  arc  M  N  ==  arc  A  B.  Draw  N  L  parallel  to  D  F, 
cutting  O I  in  P;  then 

Lap  on  the  eduction  side ^"^ ,5. 

half-throw  OE  ^  ' 

from  L  lay  off  the  arc  L  K  =  arc  A  B,  and  from  K  let  &11  K  S 
perpendicular  to  D  F;  then  will  S  represent  the  point  ofrdam 
during  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston,  where  the  -valve  begins  to 
open  on  the  eduction  side.  As  to  the  effect  of  release,  see  Articlo 
291,  Division  IV.,  page  421. 

Second  Method: — By  trigonometrical  calculation. 


Data: —  Advance  of  admission  _  PQ  =  i  . 

Stroke  of  piston         DF     9i' 


DR      1. 

JElatio  of  actual  culroff  =  ^^  =  p> 

DTD      1 

Batio  of  cushioning  = =  ^ 


Results  : — 


B[aJf-throw  of  slide  valve,  O  E, 


Let  angle  of  lead  s  a; 
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angle  of  lap  on  inductioii  side,  =  b'; 
angle  of  lap  on  ednction  side,  =&";  then 

a  — 6'  =  cos-'(l  — ?);a  +  6'=co8-'(p— l); 


(6.) 


in  computing  which  three  arcs,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  negor- 
tive  cosine  corresponds  to  an  ohtitse  angle.  This  being  done,  we^ 
have — 

^Ja+IO  +  {a-br  y  =  ('-+^')-^"-^')36"=(a+6")-a;(7.> 
and  also^ 


lap  on  induction  side,  O  C  =  O  E  •  sin  6'; )  ^«  v 

lap  on  eduction  side,  O  P  =  O  E  •  sin  6";  j ^  '' 

Fraction  of  stroke  at  which  release  occurs, 

ITS     l+coa{a  —  h")  ,   . 

DF=  2  ^^'> 

When  U  is  necessary  to  take  into  accoimt  the  obliquity  of  the  comr 
nedmg  rod  amd  of  the  eccentric  rod,  use  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
approximate  methods  to  find  the  angle  of  lead.  Then  make  an 
accurate  skeleton  drawing,  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  showing,  in 
the  first  place,  the  crank  in  a  series  of  equidistant  angular  positions. 
The  lead  being  known,  will  enable  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
eccentric  radius  to  be  laid  down.  Draw  the  centre  line  of  the  pis- 
t6n  rod,  and  that  of  the  slide  valve  rod,  upon  which,  by  means  of 
the  known  lengths  of  the  connecting  rod,  eccentric  rod,  and  other 
intermediate  pieces  of  the  mechanism,  lay  down  the  positions  of  the 
piston,  and  of  the  slide  valve  corresponding  to  the  given  series  of 
positions  of  the  crank  and  eocentria  The  number  of  positions  em- 
ployed is  usually  fix)m  twelve  to  twenty-four,  and  they  are  num- 
bei«d  on  the  drawing  in  their  order  of  succession. 

Then  draw  to  the  same  scale  a  diagram  in  the  following  manner  (fig. 
142) :-— Draw  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  D  F,  E  I,  bisecting  each 

other  in  O.     Make  OD  rrOP  =  the  half  stroke  of  the  piston,  and 

OlJ  =  0Tf=the  half-throw  of  the  slide  valve.  On  DF,  which 
represents  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  mark  points  corresponding  to  the 
aeries  of  successive  positions  of  tiie  piston  found  by  means  of  the 
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;  and  from  those  points  lay  off  ordmates  panOel 


to  £  I,  upwards  or  downwards  as  the  case  may  be  (such  as  A  Q, 


Fig.  142. 


T  M,  &c),  representing  the  corresponding  sncoesaive  disteiioes  of  the 
slide  valve  from  its  middle  position,  as  shown  by  the  flikeleton  draw- 
ing. Through  the  ends  of  tiiese  ordinates  sketdi  a  cnrFe  M  AGK, 
which  will  be  an  oval,  approaching  more  or  less  nearly  to  an  elliptic 
figure,  inscribed  in  the  rectangle  whose  axes  are  D  F,  £  L 

Then  mark  the  required  points  of  cut-off  B,  and  oommenoement 
of  cushioning  T;  draw  the  ordinates  R  G,  T  M,  perpendioolar  to 
D  F,  cutting  the  oval  in  G,  M.     Then 


The  required  lap  on 


ft 


n  the  induction  side  ==  K  G  : ) 
„        eduction  side   ^  T  M.  J 


Further,  draw  G  A  and  M  K  parallel  to  D  F,  catting  the  oval  in 
A  and  K,  from  which  points  let  fall  on  D  F  the  perpendicolais 
A  Q,  K  S.  Then  will  Q  be  the  point  of  the  stroke  at  which  the 
admission  begins,  and  S  the  point  of  release.  (See  Clark  On  Ba3r 
way  Machinery;  Zeuner^s  Schuhersteuerungen ;  Kankine's  jSti^tf 
and  Tables,  page  298;  Eankine  On  Shipbuilding,  page  281.) 

Sometimes  in  the  vertical  cylinders  of  marine  engines,  the  lap  of 
the  slide  valve  on  the  induction  side  is  made  less  for  the  lower 
than  for  the  upper  port.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cut  off  the  steam 
later,  and  to  have  a  less  ratio  of  expansion,  and  a  greater  mean 
effective  pressure,  during  the  up  stroke  than  dnring  the  down 
stroke.  The  object  is  to  equalize  the  energy  exerted  on  the  cnnk 
during  the  up  and  down  sti-okes;  and  to  attain  that  object  per 
fectly,  the  difference  of  the  mean  ^ective  pressures,  multiplied  by 
the  area  of  the  piston,  should  be  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the 
piston,  piston  rod,  and  connecting  rod,  which  weight  assists  the 
down  stroke,  and  opposes  the  up  stroke. 

348.  The  liiak  ]fi0ttoi|»  which  was  first  used  in  the  looomotirs 
engines  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  is  an  arrangement  of  slide  vahe 
gear  for  reversing  engines,  and  varying  the  rate  of  expansion  at 
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'wiW,  Its  general  arrangement  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  fig. 
143.  In  subsequent  figures  it  will  be  shown  in  its  place  in  loco- 
motive and  marine  engines. 

F*  is  the  /omxird  eccentric, 
and  F  the  backward  eccentric, 
being  a  pair  of  eccentrics  Jlxed 
on  the  shaft  in  the  position 
suitable  for  working  the  slide 
valve  during  forward  and  back- 
ward motion  of  the  engine  re- 
spectively. The  angle  between  P!-^  ^43^ 
the  two  eccentric  radii  is  the 
supplement  of  ttoice  the  angle  of  lead,  G'  is  the  forward  eccentric 
rod;  G  the  backward  eccentric  rod.  The  ends  of  those  rods  aro 
jointed  to  the  two  ends  of  a  piece  h  V,  called  the  link,  containing  a 
slot,  in  which  a  stud  or  slider,  on  the  end  of  the  slide  valve  rod  a> 
is  capable  of  shifting  into  different  positions;  6^  is  a  rod  by  which 
the  link  hangs.  In  some  cases  the  centre  e  is  fixed,  and  the  valve 
rod  is  jointed,  so  that  the  slider  on  it-s  end  can  be  moved  to  different 
positions  in  the  link;  and  then  the  figure  of  the  link  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  whose  radius  is  the  length  of  the  shifting  portion  of  the 
valve  rod.  In  other  cases  (of  which  the  figure  is  an  example),  the 
centre  e  is  capable  of  being  shifted,  so  as  to  move  the  link  into 
different  positions  while  the  valve  rod  is  at  rest  laterally;  and  then 
the  figure  of  the  link  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the 
effective  length  of  each  eccentric  rod.  In  Mr.  Allan's  form  of  the 
link  motion,  half  of  the  shifting  is  produced  by  moving  the  link  in 
one  direction,  and  the  other  half  by  moving  the  stud  of  the  valve 
rod  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  in  that  form  the  link  is  straight. 
The  link  motion  is  very  much  varied  in  its  details  by  different 
locomotive  and  marine  engineers. 

In  the  figure,  the  link  hangs  by  the  rod  eg  from  one  arm  of  the 
lever  edn,  balanced  by  a  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  arm.  dc\s 
a  transverse  arm,  connected  by  a  rod  cf  with  the  reversing  ha/ndle 
of  the  engine,  which  acts  by  means  of  a  lever,  or  of  a  screw. 

In  the  figure,  the  motion  of  the  slide  valve  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  forward  eccentric  alone,  and  the  engine  is  said  to  be 
in  fuU  forward  gear.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at  a  point  depending 
on  the  lap,  the  lead  of  the  forward  eccentric,  and  a  throw  equal 
to  twice  the  eccentric  radius. 

When  the  link  is  shifted  so  that  the  stud  of  the  valve  rod  is  at 
the  opposite  end  h  of  the  link,  the  motion  of  the  valve  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  backward  eccentric  alone,  and  the  engine  is 
said  to  be  in  fiM  hackwa/rd  gea/r.  The  steam  is  cut  off  at  a  point 
de;?ending  on  the  lap,  lead,  and  throw,  as  before. 

2k 
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For  any  intermediate  relatrre  pontion  of  tiie  link  and  stad,  the 
motion  of  the  slide  valve  is  produced  hy  the  joint  action  of  the 
fcirward  and  backward  eccentrics,  according  to  a  law  wliidi  may  be 
approximately  represented  as  follows  >— at  any  given  instant^  let  f/ 
he  the  velocity  which  the  valve  would  receive  if  in  fnll  forward 
gearing,  v^  the  velocity  which  it  would  receive  if  in  foil  backward 
gearing ;  and  let  velocities  in  contraiy  directiofna  be  diatuigaished 
as  positive  and  negative;  also  let  r  be  the  distance  of  the  stud 
from  the  forward  end,  and  T  its  distance  from  the  backward  end 
of  the  link;  then  the  actual  velocity  of  the  Talve  at  the  given 
instant  is 


v  = 


r+p 


(!•) 


To  find  eaxtdly  the  motions  of  the  slide  valve  produced  hp 
different  relative  positions  of  the  link  and  stud,  a  skeleton 
drawing  of  the  mechanism  is  to  be  made  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  as  in  the  process  described  in  the  last  Article.  (See 
authorities  there  cited;  also  Eankine  on  Machinery,  page 
253.) 

A  useful  approxvnuUion  to  the  motions  of  the  valve 

•P  when  the  stud  is  in  any  given  position  relatively  to  the 

link,  is  as  follows : — ^Let  O  represent  the  centre  of  the 

shaft, X)  F  the  forward  eccentric  radius,  OB  the  back- 
ward eccentric  radius;  and  let  LO  be  a  straight  lioe 
parallel  to  F  B.    In  full  forward  gearing,  the  half-thnvf 

is  O  F,  and  the  angle  of  lead  .^JjO  "F;  and  on  these 

and  the  lap  the  distribution  of  the    steam   dependf. 

Connect  the  points  F  and  B  by  a   circular  arc  of 

,.       F  B  X  length  of  eccentric  rod 

*^"  ™'^'"'  2  X  length  of  link »    "^^ 

vex  or  concave  towards  O,  according  as  the  rods  aie 
i^rossed  or  uncrossed  when  the  two  eccentrics  are  turned  towards 
the  link;  and  make  the  end  S  of  the  virtual  eccerUric  radwi 
divide  that  arc  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  slider  divides 
the  link.  Then  the  motion  of  the  slide-valve  will  be  nearly 
that  corresponding  to  an  eccentric  radius  OS;  that  ia^  to  tb» 
half-travel  O  S  and  angle  of  lead  ^.^  L  O  S.  This  constroo- 
tion  appears  to  have  been  first  published  by  Mr.  M'Fadaoo 
Oray  in  his  Geonietry  of  Hie  Slide- V dive  A  nearly  simikr 
construction,  with  a  parabolic  instead  of  a  circular  arc,  is  demoQ- 
atamted  in  Dr.  Zeuner's  Schiebersteuerungen. 

349.  Eicpan«i«M  Taire  with  Cami. — A  separate  expansion  valte 
is  often  used,  especially  in  large  marine  engines,  conmsting  of  a 
double-beat  valve  (^AxV»iq\&  W^^^gia^  VKV>^^^baae  swindle  is  huiig 


Hg.  144. 


con- 
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from  one  arm  of  a  lever.  Another  arm  of  the  lever  has  a  roller  at 
its  end,  upon  which  a  suitably  shaped  cam,  turning  with  the  engine 
shaft,  acts  so  as  to  lift  the  valve  twice  in  each  revolution,  hold  it 
open  during  the  proper  period  for  the  admission  of  the  steam,  and 
then  let  it  close.  A  series  of  such  cams,  suited  to  produce  different 
i^tes  of  expansion,  are  fixed  side  by  side  on  the  shaft,  and  the 
lever  arm  which  carries  the  roller  is  so  made  that  it  can  be  shifted 
sideways,  and  brought  into  gearing  with  that  cam  which  produces 
the  proper  rate  of  expansion.  In  some  cases  the  rate  of  expansion 
is  adjusted  by  a  single  cam,  shifting  endways  along  a  screw-shaped 
part  of  the  shaft  imder  the  action  of  the  governor. 

350.  Expansion  Slide  Taire. — A  separate  slide  valve 
is  sometimes  used  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  an  early  period 
of  the  stroke,  worked  by  an  eccentric  without  Imd,  so 
that  this  expansion  slide  valve  is  always  at  its  middle 
position  when  the  piston  is  at  either  end  of  its  stroke. 
A  longitudinal  section  of  part  of  such  a  valve  is  shown 
in  fig.  145.  A,  A,  are  oblong  ports  in  the  plate  which 
forms  the  valve  seat,  and  which  is  usually  the  back  of 
the  valve  chest  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve.  B,  B,  are 
oblong  ports  of  the  same  size  and  figure  with  A  A^  in  the 
sliding  plate  which  forms  the  valve.  The  valve  might  Yis'lib 
be  made  with  only  a  single  opening  B,  corresponding  to 
a  single  port  A;  but  to  give  ample  area  for  the  passage  of  the 
steam,  there  are  usually  several  such  openings  and  ports;  whence 
the  valve  is  called  a  "  gridiron  valves  When  the  valve  is  in  its 
middle  position  (and  the  piston  at  one  end  of  its  stroke),  the 
openings  B  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  ports  A,  which  are  then 
^^full  open,^^  So  soon  as  the  valve  has  moved  in  either  direction  to 
a  distance  from  its  middle  position  equal  to  the  breadth  of  one  of 
its  openings,  the  ports  are  all  dosed,  and  the  steam  cut  off. 

This  valve  is  suited  for  cutting  off  the  steam  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  stroke  only.  The  point  of  cut-off  being  given,  the 
following  are  the  processes  for  finding  the  requisite  proportion  of 
breadth  ofapenxngn  to  half-tlvrow, 

YiBgr  Method: — By  graphic  constmction  (fig. 
146^.  About  a  centre  O,  describe  a  quadrant  of  a 
circle  D  E;  and  let  the  radius  O  D  represent  the 
half'Stroke  of  the  piston.  Draw  the  radius  O  G  to 
represent  the  position  of  the  crank  at  which  the 
steam  is  to  be  cat  oS,  From  G  draw  G  R  perpen« 
dicalar  to  D  O.    Then 


Breadth  of  openings     R_0 
HaJf-throw  of  valve  ^  OE 


Fig.  146. 
(1.) 


li 
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Secokd  Method  i^Bj  calcalatloiL    Let  ratio  of  aetoal  cat-off 
IBTt     1 

-^jF^  s  -j;  thcn^if  thecoimecti]ign)diBlo]igcompar«dwiihiliec^^ 

5^.?°^TT-V  {i-(i-jy} (a) 

Hali-throw  of  valve      V      I        \      r'/   j  ^  ' 

A  peculiarity  of  this  valve  is  that  it  reopens  its  ports  at  a  point  of 
the  piston  stroke  as  far  distant  from  the  end  as  K  is  £N)m  the 
beginning;  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  except  in  combination  with 
a  common  slide  valve,  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  before 
the  reopening  of  the  ports  of  the  gridiron  expansion  Talve.  For 
example,  if  the  expansion  valve  cuts  off  at  0-2  of  the  stroke,  the 
common  slide  valve  must  cut  off  at  or  before  0*8  of  the  stroke. 

The  rate  of  expansion  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  throw  of 
the  expansion  valve.  In  some  engines,  the  seat  of  the  expansion 
slide  valve  is  formed  by  the  back  of  the  ordinary  slide  valve, 
which,  instead  of  admitting  the  steam  past  its  outer  edges,  has 
ports  through  it  like  the  openings  in  a  gridiron  valve,  and  the 
expansion  dide  valve  is  worked  by  an  independent  eccentric,  so  as 
to  close  those  ports  at  the  proper  instants.     (See  page  550.) 

The  "  gridiron"  form  is  sometimes  adapted  to  the  ordinary  slide 
valve  in  very  large  engines — that  is  to  say,  each  end  of  the  cylinder 
has  two  parallel  ports,  and  the  valve  is  formed  so  as  to  connect  the 
two  ports  belonging  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  valve  chest  and  the  eduction  port  alternately. 

351.  ]>onble  Beat  Talres  Worked  bj  Bccentrica. — In  tlie  engines 

of  American  steamers  double  beat  valves  are  extensively  used,  driven 
by  means  of  eccentrics.  There  are  usually  separate  eccentaics  for 
the  induction  and  eduction  valves.  Each  eccentric,  through  a  rod 
and  lever,  causes  a  rocking  shaft  to  vibrate  to  and  fro ;  the  rocking 
shaft  carries  cams,  which,  by  acting  on  bars  and  levers,  lift  and 
lower  the  valves  at  the  proper  times.  Each  cam  is  so  shaped  as  to 
give  a  very  gentle  motion  to  the  valve  when  it  is  nearly  in  contact 
with  its  seat,  and  a  rapid  motion  during  other  parts  of  its  stroke,  so 
that  the  port  is  opened  and  closed  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
without  shock.     (Corliss  Valves ;  see  page  550.) 

Section  3. — OfCylinderB  and  Pistons. 

352.  Common  Cyiindera. — Cylinders  are  made  of  the  toughest  cast 
iron  that  can  be  obtained.  The  thickness  required  for  the  sake  of 
mere  tenacity,  to  resist  the  internal  pressure,  might  be  calculated 
fvom  the  principles  stated  in  Article  ^2,  pages  67,  68,  allowing  six 
ts  a  factor  of  safety  *,  bxit  in  order  that  the  cylinder  may  possess 
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tbat  stifihess  which  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  figare 
with  great  accuracy,  it  must  be  made  many  times  thicker  than  is 
necessary  for  mere  sti-ength.  The  actual  factors  of  safety  of  the 
cylinders  of  steam  engines,  as  they  occur  in  practice,  range  from  30 
to  40. 

The  bottom  of  a  cylinder  is  sometimes  cast  in  one  piece  with  it, 
sometimes  bolted  on.  The  cylinder  cover  is  bolted  on.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bolts  have  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
pressure.  The  bottoms  and  covers  of  large  cylinders  are  often  made 
of  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere  of  large  radius — ^in  which  case 
the  two  sides  of  the  piston  are  made  of  the  same  figure,  in  order 
that  space  may  not  be  lost  in  clearance. 

The  effect  of  the  jacket  has  already  been  fully  considered.  The 
jacket  ought  to  envelop  not  merely  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  but 
at  least  one  end  also,  and,  if  possible,  both  ends.  Whether  the 
cylinder  is  jacketed  or  not,  it  should  always  be  clothed  (Article  337^ 
Division  IX.) 

353.  In  Double  Cjiinder  Engines,  the  attempt  should  be  made  so 
to  proportion  the  cylinders  to  each  other,  that  the  steam  shall  per- 
form half  its  work  in  the  small  cylinder  and  half  in  the  large.     In. 
most  actual  engines  two-thirds  of  the  work  are  performed  in  the 
small  cylinder.      The  following  are  some  of  the  arrangements  of 
double  cylinder  engines : — 

I.  The  earliest  arrangement  of  double  cylinders  was  WoolTs,  in 
which  the  smaller  or  high  pressure  cylinder,  and  the  larger  or  low 
pressure  cylinder  stand  side  by  side  under  the  same  end  of  a  beam, 
and  their  pistons  move  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  arrangement  the  steam  passes  from  either  end  of  the  small 
cylinder  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  large  cylinder. 

II.  In  Mr.  M*Naught's  engine  the  cylinders  are  under  opposite 
ends  of  a  beam,  their  pistons  move  opposite  ways,  and  the  steam 
passes  from  either  end  of  the  small  cylinder  to  the  nearest  end  of 
the  large  cylinder. 

III.  In  Mr.  Elder's  marine  engine  the  large  and  small  cylinders- 
lie  side  by  side  in  close  contact,  sloping  at  an  angle  of  45°;  their 
pistons  move  opposite  ways  at  the  same  time,  and  drive  cranks 
which  project  in  opposite  directions  from  the  shaft,  with  a  view  to  the- 
reduction  of  the  pressures  on  the  bearings  of  the  shaft,  and  the  con- 
sequent friction,  to  the  smallest  amount  possible  with  two  cylin- 
ders. A  similar  pair  of  cylinders,  sloping  the  opposite  way  at  the 
same  angle,  act  on  the  same  pair  of  cranka 

lY.  In  Mr.  Craddock's  engine  the  laige  and  small  cylinders  are 
side  by  side,  and  their  pistons  move  for  the  sreater  part  of  their 
course  in  opposite  directions,  and  drive  a  pair  of  nearfy  eppptUf^ 
cranks.     In  order  to  fiEu;ilitate  the  passing  of  the  dead  pnnli 
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onlj  one  pair  of  cylinders,  the  8tax)ke  of  the  small  cylinder  is  made 
somewhat  in  advance  of  that  of  the  laige  ^ylindfir;  tbe  eflfoct  of 
-which  is  that  the  steam,  after  having  been  expanded  until  it  fills 
the  small  cylinder,  is  not  immediately  admitted  into  the  luge 
cylinder,  but  is  first  re-compreased  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  small 
^lindcr,  and  then  admitted  into  the  laige  cylinder  to  expand. 
The  ultimate  expansion  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  strokes  of  the 
cylinders  were  simultaneous,  and  so  also  is  the  efficiency,  provided  no 
waste  of  heat  by  conduction  takes  place  during  the  tCTiporaiy  oran- 
pression  of  the  steam.  Mr.  Craddock  proposes  to  cany  the  advance 
of  the  stroke  of  the  small  piston,  in  some  cases,  as  fiu*  as  a  quarter 
of  a  revolution ;  but  it  appears  from  experiment  that  a  less  angle  of 
advance,  such  as  one-sixth  or  one-twelfUi  of  a  revolutiony  is  sofficieiit 
to  enable  tlie  dead  points  to  be  easily  passed;  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  carry  the  advance  beyond  what  is  necessazy  for  that  purpose, 
because  of  the  derangement  which  it  produces  in  the  action  of  the 
steam  when  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  reversed. 

354.  The  Concentric  nr  Dnplez  CTyllndcr   of  Mr.    I>avid  Bowsn, 

consists  of  a  smaller  cylinder,  into  which  the  steam  is  fiist 
admitted  and  begins  its  expansion,  contained  within  and  concen- 
tric with  a  large  cylinder,  in  which  the  expansion  is  continued, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  two  cylinders  of  a  double  cylinder  engine. 
The  inner  piston  is  of  the  common  shape ;  the  outer  is  ring-shaped, 
and  has  packing  not  only  on  its  outer  sur&ce,  but  also  on  its  inner 
surface,  which  slides  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder.  The  one 
piston  rod  of  the  inner  piston,  and  the  two  piston  rods  of  the  outer 
piston  are  fixed  to  one  cross-head,  so  that  the  two  pistons  move 
together,  and  the  steam  has  to  pass  from  either  end  of  the  inner 
cylinder  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  outer  cylinder.  The  steam  is 
superheated  sufficiently  to  prevent  condensation  to  an  injurious 
extent  in  either  cylinder. 

355,  Treble  Cjiinder  Engines  differ  from  double  Cylinder  engines 
merely  in  having  a  pair  of  large  cylinders  for  the  continuation  of 
the  expansion,  one  at  each  side  of  the  small  cylinder,  instead  of  one 
large  cylinder. 

In  Mr.  Elder's  treble  cylinder  engine  the  piston  of  the  central 
small  cylinder  drives  one  crank,  and  those  of  the  two  lateral  large 
cylinders  drive  a  pair  of  cranks  pointing  the  opposite  way  to  the 
middle  crank.  If  half  the  work  is  perfonned  in  the  middle  cylin- 
der, and  the  other  half  divided  equally  between  the  lateral  cylinders, 
there  is  an  exact  balance  of  pressures  on  the  shaft,  and  the  friction 
of  its  bearings  is  simply  that  due  to  the  weight  r^ing  on  them. 

In  Mr.  J.  M  Rowan's  treble  cylinder  engine  the  rods  of  the  small 
middle  piston,  and  of  the  two  large  lateral  pistons,  are  all  attached 
to  one  cross-head,  so  that  the  three  pistons  move  together.     The 
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arrangement  is  compact^  and  convenient  for  oscillating  engines,  ta 
which  it  is  applied. 

356.  Bad  ••  Bad  DoaUe  CTyllnder  BnglBfcir— In  this  engine  (Mr. 

Sim's)  the  steam  b^ns  its  action  in  one  end  of  a  small  eylinder, 
and  completes  it  in  the  opposite  end  of  a  large  cylinder;  ihe  two 
cylinders  are  placed  end  to  end,  and  their  putons  are  attached  ta 
one  rod.  The  space  between  the  two  pistons  communicates  with 
the  condenser^  and  is  a  partial  vacuum  at  all  times. 

357.  Hoabifl  pistMi  Sagteei — ^In  this  engine  (Mr.  Garrett's)  the 
steam  is  first  admitted  to  and  begins  its  expansion  in  one  end  of  & 
cylinder,  and  finishes  its  expansion  in  the  opposite  end  The 
former  end  has  its  capacity  diminished,  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
small  cylinder,  by  means  of  a  plunger  of  sufficiently  large  diameter^ 
having  one  end  fixed  to  the  piston,  and  passing  through  a  packing- 
ring  ia  the  cover.  The  other  end  of  the  same  plunger  acts  as 
plunger  of  the  air  pump. 

358.  An  Oscuiafing  €}jUnidmriamoimtedongiuilge(m8  0Ttrunmanf, 
generally  near  the  middle  of  its  length,  on  which  it  is  capable  of 
swaying  to  and  fro  through  a  small  arc,  so  as  to  enable  the  piston 
rod  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  crank,  to  which  it  is  directly 
attached  without  the  intervention  of  a  connecting  rod  This  con- 
struction is  very  advantageous  in  point  of  economy  of  space  and 
weight. 

The  trunnions  are  hollow,  and  are  connected  by  steam-tight 
joints,  one  with  a  steam  pipe  leading  fix)m  the  boiler — ^the  other 
with  an  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  The  valve  chest 
oscillates  with  the  cylinder.  Various  arrangements  are  used  to 
adapt  the  valve  gearing  to  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  cylinder  and 
valve  chest;  one  of  the  simplest  being  to  communicate  motion  from 
the  eccentric  to  a  sliding  rod  on  which  is  a  cross-head  of  the  form 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle  described  about  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  when 
the  valve  is  in  its  middle  position,  and  having  in  it  a  slot  of  the 
same  figure;  in  that  slot  is  a  slider  attached  to  the  end  of  a  lever 
arm  projecting  from  a  rocking  shaft  carried  by  the  cylinder; 
another  arm  projecting  from  that  shaft  moves  the  slide  valve  rod. 

359.  Sector  Cfiinden. — ^In  some  American  steamers  the  place  of 
an  ordinary  cylinder  is  supplied  by  a  sector  of  a  cylinder,  in  whidi 
a  rectangular  piston  oscillates  to  and  fro  like  a  door  on  its  hinge. 
In  the  position  of  the  hinge  is  a  rocking  shaft,  to  which  the  piston 
is  fixed;  and  by  means  of  an  arm  projecting  from  one  of  the  outer 
ends  of  that  shaft  and  a  connecting  rod,  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  crank. 

360.  In  nmutimrj  EngteM  the  place  of  an  ordinary  cylinder  is 
supplied  by  a  vessel  of  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  a  zone  of  a  sphere  or 

some  other  solid  of  revolution,  travezved  along  the  direction  of  tfcpk 
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ftxi*  by  a  ah&ft,  which  cutim  a  revolviiig  piaton  of  ft  soitftUe  ih^xL 
A  partition  divides  the  space  between  the  piflton  and  Hm  cylinder 
into  two  parts ;  that  partition  is  ao  constmcted  as  not  to  obatmct 
the  motion  of  the  piatoo;  in  general  the  partition  moTM  aside  to 
let  the  piaton  pasa.  The  steam  is  admitted  into  the  space  behind 
■Qie  piston,  cut  off  periodipallj  if  required,  and  discharged  from  Uie 
space  in  irout  of  the  piston ;  and  bo  the  piston  is  driven  coDtiDuooe]/ 
round.  The  number  of  rotatory  engines  which  have  been  patent^ 
in  Britain  alone  is  certainly  apwards  of  two  hnndred,  and  perh^ 
coasiderably  more;  but  very  few  haTO  been  bronght  into  pntctical 
operation,  and  those  to  a  limited  extent  only;  for  their  friction  sad 
liability  to  wear  have  been  found  to  be  greater  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary engines,  and  they  have  no  advantage  except  compactaiess.  Tbi 
most  successiul  appear  to  have  been  the  Earl  of  Duadonald*^  and 
Hr.  David  Napier's, 

361.  DIM  Bullae. — This  engine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bishoa 

has  been  used  with  success  by  Messrs.  Bennie  &  Son  to  drive  screw 

propellers.     Fig.  147  is  a  sketch  showing  its  general  nature  only, 

without  any  details.    The  cyhn- 

^^^^^^  der  is  shown   in    section,  the 

^^Y^S\  piston  in  elevation.    The  cylin- 

Jl     Yg'X  3er,  or  veaael  which  acta  as  ■ 

H  ,4#  j  Ti       cylinder,  is  bounded  laterallj' 

B  /  (p^kilf- n  ly  a  spherical  isone  AA,  aiLd 

^^V?n~^^^^i^-~.         !C  endwiBebyapairofcones,B,Bi 

I  °     \  J    ^~^~~~~^^^^l  whose  apices  coincide  wi^  tlie 

\      /^  ^^^^  centre  C  of  the  Bphere.     Th» 

^*ft^aoP"^  piaton  is  a  flat  circnlar  disc, 

^  ng,  147,  -^f  fit^iog  *^*  interior  of  ths 

sfjierical  zone  ronnd  its  edgt 

£  £  is  a  filed  partition  in  the  cylinder,  shaped  like  a  sector  (rf  s 

ciicle;  a  radial  sLt  in  the  disc  fits  this  partition.    The  disc  is  fired 

to  a  bull,  C,  being  the  joint  on  which  it  turns ;  and  froni  that  ball 

projects  a  rod  F,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disc.      This  rod 

acts  in  a  manner  aa  a  crank  pin ;  for  its  end  fits  into  a  round  hole 

at  the  end  of  the  crank  G,  which  ia  carried  by  tihe  shaft  H,  whoan 

axis  coincides  in  direction  with  the  common  asis  of  the  spherical 

zone  and  of  the  two  cones.     By  the  disc  D,  and  partition  E  E,  the 

cylinder  is  divided  at  each  instant  into  four  spaces,  tvro  of  which 

are  enlarging  while  the  other  two  are  contracting,  as  the  crank  0 

revolves;  the  steam  is  admitted  into  the  two  former  spaces,  aod 

discharged  from  the  two  latter  spaces,  by  ports  near  the  partition 

E  E,  and  can  be  cut  off  if  required  l^  an  expansion  valve;  tlw 

the  disc  is  made  to  take  a  sort  of  motion  of  nufo/ion,  and  the  crank 

■baft  is  driven  round.     The  angle  H  0  F  between  the  shaft  and 
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crank  pin  is  one-half  of  the  angle  between  the  radee  of  the  two 
cones  B,  K 

Let  the  angle  H  C  F  =  A  Let  r  be  the  internal  mdins  of  the 
npherical  zone,  /  that  of  the  ball  0.  Then  the  volume  swept 
throng  by  the  disc  at  each  revolution  is 

8-3776  (rS-r^  ain  *; (1.) 

being  eqoal  to  twice  the  capadty  of  the  vessel  which  acts  as  & 
cylinder,  and  being  also  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  disc, 
3'1416  (r^— f'*),  and  the  mean  distance  swept  titfough  by  all  parts 
of  its  Bnr&ce  in  directions  perpendicular  to  themselves  during  each 

revolution,  ■=  •  -^ — ^  •  sin  '. 

The  volume  given  by  the  formula  1  corresponds  to  that  which, 
in  computing  the  power  of  common  doable  acting  steam  engines,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  piston  int«  twice  the  length 
of  a  single  stroke. 

362.  piMoaa  and  F«ckii>(. — Oi-dinary  pistons  agree  pretty  nearly 
as  to  figure  and  proportions,  with  the  descriptiou  of  a  piston  for 
a  water  pressure  engine  already  given  in  Aiticle  127,  page  129; 
but  instead  of  the  hempen  packing,  metallic  packing  is  universally 
used,  made  of  brass,  or  of  cast  iron.  Fig.  148  represents  o  ** 
the  most  complex  arrangements  of  metallic 
packing,  with  the  junk  ring  (as  it  is  still 
called)  removed.  There  are  two,  or  some- 
times three,  rings  of  packing,  each  con- 
sisting of  an  outer  and  inner  circle  of  arcs 
of  metal,  boilt  together  so  as  to  break 
joint,  and  pressed  outwards  against  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of 
springs.  Mncfa  simpler  arrangements  are 
often  used,  especially  one  in  which  there 
is  only  a  single  packing  ring  divided  at 
one  point,  and  pressing  against  the  sides  * 

of  the  cylinder  by  its  own  elasticity,  which,  as  it  is  origioally  made 
of  a  radius  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  causes  it  to  tend 
to  expand.  The  gap  at  the  point  of  division  is  sometimes  filled 
by  a  tongue  piece  morticed  into  the  ends  of  the  ring ;  sometimes  by 
a  small  wedg«-formed  block,  pressed  outwards  by  a  spring  behind 
it.  Mr.  Bamsbottom's  piston  for  locomotives  has  a  cylindrical 
sur&ce  turned  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  loosely;  round 
that  cylindrical  sui&ce  ore  three  parallel  rectangular  grooves,  each 
filled  by  a  single  packing  ring  of  tquan  bnus  wire,  measui' 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  each  way;  each  of  tiieae  rings  is  divi 
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at  one  point,  and  presses  outwaxdB  against  the  cylindar  bj  ibi 
elasticity,  like  the  single  packing  ring  beforementionecL  The 
points  of  division  are  placed  at  the  lower  aide,  where  the  bodj  of 
the  piston  touches  the  cylinder.  The  varietieB  of  metallic  paddng 
are  very  numerous;  but  they  differ  chiefly  ia  points  of  detaiL 

Hemp  is  frequently  used  as  an  elastic  material  behind  metallic 
packing,  to  keep  it  pressed  against  the  cylinder. 

Metallic  rings,  or  pieces  of  sheet  brass,  packed  behind  with  hemp, 
are  used  also  for  the  packing  of  staffing-boxes. 

363.  PiflMB  R«ds  wmd  Tmaka. — In  most  eDgines|y  each  piston 
has  but  one  rod,  fitted  at  one  end  into  a  conical  socket  m  the 
centre  of  the  piston,  and  fixed  by  means  of  a  gib  and  cotter,  or  a 
screw  and  nut.  The  piston  rod  passes  through  a  stofiSng-box  in 
the  centre  of  the  cylinder  cover. 

In  some  marine  engines,  two  piston  rods,  and  in  some  four,  are 
attached  to  one  piston,  and  traverse  a  corresponding  number  d 
stuffing-boxes  in  the  cylinder  cover.  These  arrangements  fonn 
part  of  peculiar  systems  of  mechanism  for  connecting  the  piston 
with  the  crank. 

A  trunk  is  a  tubular  piston  rod,  used  to  enable  the  connecting 
rod  to  be  jointed  directly  to  the  piston,  or  to  a  very  short  inner 
piston  rod,  so  as  to  save  room  in  marine  engines.  The  width  of 
the  trunk  must  be  sufficient  to  give  room  for  the  lateral  motion  of 
the  connecting  rod. 

As  to  the  strength  of  piston  rods,  see  Article  71,  pages  73, 74 
In  computing  the  stress  on  a  piston  rod,  the  greatest  pressure  of  the 
steam  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  usual  facUyr  of  aafdy  is 
about  6  or  7 ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  as  low  as  5,  and  in  others  as 
high  as  10. 

364.  Speed  of  PiflMBs. — The  speed  of  the  piston  of  an  engine  is 
usually  expressed  va  feet  per  minute^  the  whole  motion  being  tft^^ 
into  account  in  double  acting  engines,  but  the  forward  strokes  onlj 
in  single  acting  engines,  as  has  already  been  explained. 

An  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  there  was  an  advantage 
in  making  the  real  speed  of  pistons  follow  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Article  336,  page  479,  for  calculating  the  fictitious  speed  assumed 
in  computations  of  nominal  horse-power;  and  although  that  opinion 
has  been  shown  to  be  groundless,  the  ordinary  speeds  of  the  pisfcoM 
of  stationary  engines  and  marine  paddle  engines  do  not  often 
deviate  much  from  those  given  by  that  rule,  and  range  accordindj 
from  about  120  to  300  feet  per  minute.  But  in  marine  scret 
engines,  and  in  locomotive  engines,  speeds  of  piston  are  used  rang- 
ing up  to  900  feet  per  minute  and  more,  with  advantageous  resniii 
American  engineers,  by  giving  great  length  to  the  cylinder  vA 
crank,  obtain  a  high  speed  of  piston  in  paddle  engines  also. 
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Inasmach  as  the  work  performed  by  the  piston  in  an  unit  of  time 
is  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  speed,  it  follows  that  a  high 
speed  of  piston  involves  a  small  stress  upon  the  machinery,  bearings, 
and  framework,  and  consequently,  a  small  amount  of  friction; 
circumstances  &.vourable  to  lightness,  and  to  economy  of  cost  and 
of  power. 

The  velocity  of  the  piston  being  proportional  to  the  length  and 
frequency  of  the  strokes  jointly,  there  are  two  means  of  obtaining 
a  high  velocity :  great  length  of  stroke,  and  great  frequency.  Of 
those  two  means,  great  length  of  stroke  is  to  be  preferred,  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  the  contraiy;  because  great  frequency  of 
stroke,  requiring  rapid  reversal  of  the  motion  of  the  piston,  and  the 
other  masses  which  move  along  with  it,  produces  periodical  strains, 
by  reason  of  the  inertia  of  those  masses,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
neutralize  the  benefits  arising  from  the  smallness  of  the  mean  effort 
exerted  through  the  piston  rod. 

The  limit  beyond  wliich  the  velocity  of  the  piston  cannot  with 
advantage  be  increased  is  not  yet  known.  There  must,  however,  be 
some  such  limit,  because  of  the  increase  of  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  the  steam  through  passages  with  increased  velocity  of  its 
flow.     (See  Article  290,  pages  413  to  417;  Article  340,  page  485.) 

Section  4. — Of  Condensers  and  Pumps. 

365.  WwLttm  Condenser,  being  that  which  is  most  generally  em- 
ployed, is  a  cast  iron  vessel  of  any  convenient  shape,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  without,  in  which 
the  waste  steam  fix)m  the  cylinder  is  condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold 
water. 

The  ccLpcusity  of  the  condenser  in  Watt's  original  engines  was  \ 
of  that  of  the  cylinder;  but  according  to  present  practice^  it  ranges 
from  i  to  J,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

The  area  of  the  injection  vcUve,  by  which  the  condensation  water 
is  introduced  into  the  condenser  from  the  cold  well  in  land  engines, 
and  from  the  sea  in  marine  engines,  is  commonly  fixed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  two  following  rules : — 

tV  square  inch  per  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  by  the  boiler  per 
hour,  or 

sTv  of  the  area  of  the  piston. 

In  Chapter  III.,  Section  5,  of  this  Part,  formula  have  been  given 
for  computing  the  net  quantity  of  injection  water  required  to  con- 
dense the  steam  in  engines  of  various  kinds,  for  each  cubic  foot 
swept  through  by  the  piston.  The  velocity  with  which  the  injection 
water  flows  towards  the  condenser  at  the  contracted  vem  is  about 
44  feet  per  second.     Taking  0*62  as  the  co-efficient  of  coiii 
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the  velodiy  of  fiow  reduced  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  itself  is  found 
to  be  27  feet  per  second,  or  1,620  feet  per  minntey  nearly.  To  find, 
therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  injection  orifice  to  the  area  of 
piston,  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  net  Quantity  of  injection 
water,  we  have  the  following  formula:— 

net  area  of  orifice  ^      .  - .  .    a. 

area  of  pist^T  ~        volnme  of  injection  water  per  cubic  foot 

8we2)t  through  by  piston  X  velocity  of  piston  in  feet  per 

minute -f.  1620; ^ (1.) 

but  it  appears  from  ordinary  practice,  that  to  provide  for  oontm- 
gences,  the  injection  valve  must  be  made  capable  of  introducing; 
when  required,  about  dotMe  the  net  quantity  of  injection  water 
found  by  calculation;  hence  810  is  to  he  taken  as  the  diviwr  ^  tk 
above  formula  instead  of  1,620.  This  gives  results  nearly  agreeing 
with  those  of  the  practical  rules  first  cited. 

In  marine  engines,  there  is  sometimes  an  injection  valve  leading 
from  the  ship's  bilge  into  the  condenser,  which  is  opened  only  when 
the  leakage  of  water  into  the  ship  threatens  to  become  too  great 
for  the  ordinaiy  bilge  pumps.  On  such  occasions^  the  ordinaij 
injection  valve  is  closed.    (See  page  552.) 

366.  The  Cold  ivater  pampi  by  which  in  low  pressure  land 
engines  the  cold  well  is  supplied  with  water,  must  be  made  of  capa- 
city sufficient  to  supply  double  the  computed  net  injection  water. 

367.  The  Air  Pnmp  (Article  337,  Division  XVI.,  page  481),  when 
single  acting,  is  usually  of  a  capacity  from  one-fifth  to  one-naM  rf 
that  of  the  cylinder;  when  the  air  pump  is  double  acting,  it  may  of 
course  be  made  one-half  smaller.     The  valves  through  which  it 
draws  the  water,  steam,  and  air  from  the  condenser,  are  called/w^ 
valves;  those  through  which  it  discharges  those  fluids  into  the  iW 
weU,  delivery  valves,     A  single  acting  air  pump  has  Irucket  valvif 
opening  upwards  in  its  piston.     Flap  valves,  and  other  clacks  d 
various  forms,  are  used  as  air  pump  valves.     As  to  the  circultf 
Indian  rubber  flap  valves,  now  very  generally  employed  see  Arfcick 
118,  page  123.     The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  valve  passages  to  tW 
of  the  air  pump  piston  ranges  in  different  engines  from  i  to  equalitfj 
being  made  greater  as  the  speed  of  that  piston  is  greater  so  tii 
the  velocity  of  fluids  pumped  may  not  in  any  case  exceed  about  W 
or  12  feet  per  second.     (See  next  page.) 

The  surplus  water  from  the  hot  well,  over  and  above  that  wloA 
is  drawn  away  by  the  feed  pumps  (Article  316,  page  164)  isdis- 
chaiged  by  marine  engines  into  the  sea;  and  by  land  engines, H 
there  is  sufficient  ground  available,  into  a  shallow  pond  to  be  cooW 
and  used  again  as  condensation  water. 
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368.  Snrfncct  €«iidea«era  possess  the  advantages  of  preserving  the 
purity  of  the  water,  by  returning  to  the  boiler  the  same  water  over 
and  over  again,  without  the  admixture  of  condensation  water  from 
without  (see  Aiiicle  321,  page  468),  and  of  saving  the  power  which 
is  expended  in  pumping  the  condensation  water  out  of  the  common 
condenser.  Surface  condensation  appears  to  have  been  employed 
at  an  early  period  by  Watt,  but  afterwards  abandoned  by  him  for 
condensation  by  injection,  on  account  of  practical  (Ufficulties. 
Various  surface  condensers  have  since  been  tried  at  different  times 
with  more  or  less  success.  Those  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  were  fitted 
up  in  several  steamers. 

A  suiface  condenser  consists  generally  of  a  great  number  of  ver- 
tical tubes,  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  united  at  their  upper  and 
lower  ends  by  means  of  a  pair  of  flat  disc-shaped  vessels,  or  of  two 
sets  of  radiating  tubes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  manner.  This 
set  of  tubes  is  enclosed  in  a  casing,  through  which  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  cold  water  is  driven.  The  steam  being  led  by  the  exhaust 
pipe  to  the  upper  end  of  the  set  of  tubes  is  condensed  as  it  descends 
through  them,  and  arrives  in  the  state  of  liquid  water  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  apparatus,  whence  it  is  pumped  away  to  feed  the  boiler. 

Where  condensation  water  is  scarce  or  impure,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  condense  the  steam  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the 
outside  of  the  tubes.  To  overcome  the  chief  difficulty  of  this  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  producing  a  sufficiently  rapid  circulation  of 
air  over  the  tubes,  Mr.  Craddock  makes  the  whole  apparatus  of 
tubes  rotate  rapidly  about  a  vertical  axis. 

Some  results  of  experiment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  cooling  surface 
in  condensing  steam  have  already  been  given  in  Article  222,  page 
266.  The  greatest  of  those  results  (that  recently  obtained  by  Mr. 
Joule)  was  the  effect  of  casing  each  condensing  tube  in  an  outer 
tube,  and  driving  a  current  of  cold  water  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  tubes  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  condensing  steam.  To  these  data  may  be 
added  the  result  of  some  recent  experiments  on  a  marine  engine,  in 
which  the  rate  of  surface  condensation  in  half-inch  brass  tubes 
surrounded  by  water,  estimated  theoretically  from  the  indicator 
diagrams,  was  between  3  and  4  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface;  the 
'' vacuum"  in  the  condenser  being  13  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
the  absolute  pressure,  therefore,  of  uncOndensed  steam  and  air  about 
1*7  lb.  on  the  square  inch. 

In  a  marine  engine  with  a  surface  condenser,  the  loss  of  water  is 
supplied  by  means  of  a  distilling  apparatus. 

Addkndctm  to  Article  367. 
Tlie  Bestotaace  of  the  Air  Pamp  is  eqaivalent  to  a  back-pressare  on  the  steam 
piftOD,  nm^^  firom  0*5  to  0*76  Hm.  on  the  square  inch,  in  well-proportioned  «iAssi^^tg^ 
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m«eftanum  is  meant  the  aeriea  of  pieces  throng^  -widdk  motion  is 
commnnicated  from  the  piston  rod  to  the  piece,  whellter  a,  rotating 
dhaft  or  a  redptocating  rod,  byvhich  the  nseM  work  is  pcribitiied. 
With  respect  to  connecting  mechaiUBm,  steam  «iginn  m^  tw 
divided  into  two  great  classes : — 

I.  Beam  Engines,  in  which  the  piston  rod  is  connected  by  mMot 
of  a  lint,  with  one  end  of  a  btam  or  lever  oscdilatdng  abont  a  oentrej 

the  cither  end  of  the 
beam  being  oonnected 
b7  a  link  tx  coniuet- 
ing  rod  -with  the  pmnp 
rod  or  with  the  cnok, 
according  aa  the  en^ 
IS  noD-rotative  or  rota- 
tive. The  engine  mtd 
i  an  LUnstratum  in  A^ 
I  ticle  389,  fig.  iso,  ia  i 
beam  engine  of  the  oidi- 
naiy  kind;  but  as  the 
•>«am  is  there  omitted, 
Fig.  Hi,  fig-  149  is  added  to  aho« 

the  general  arrajigement   . 
n  such  an  engina  I 

II.  Direct  actiiig  engines,  in  which  the  pump  rod  or  flie  crank,  I 
as  the  case  may  be,  ia  connected  with  the  piston  rod,  either  direcUr  I 
or  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  only.     The  engine  used  aa  » 
illoBtration  in  Article  344,  fig,  137,  is  direct  acting. 

370.  FMPw  A>iiB«  M  Bnm  nd  CTiiiidM,— In  a  beam  engiw 
the  velocities  of  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  at  any  given  instant  ut 
to  each  other  directly  aa  the  lengths  of  the  two  arms  of  the  besm; 
the  alternate  pulla  and  thnists  exerted  on  the  two  ends  of  the  bMB 
by  the  piaton  rod  and  connecting  rod,  being  inversely  as  the  velod- 
ties  of  their  points  of  application,  are  to  each  other  inveiBelv  as  tta 
lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  beam. 

The  bearings  of  the  "  main  centre,"  or  gudgeons  of  the  besft 
have  to  sustain,  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  the  voeight  of  the  ba> 
and  the  parts  which  hang  from  it :  when  the  beam  is  in  motion,  tte 
sum  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  piston  rod  and  connecting  rod  if 
added  to  that  weight  during  the  down  stroke  of  tlie  piston,  inJ 
subtracted  from  it  during  the  up  stroke. 

The  cylinder  is  pressed  alternately  downwards  and  nnwardswid 
a  fwoe  equal  and  opposite  to  the  effort  of  the  steam  on  the  piston;  I 
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and  the  strength  of  the  &stenings  of  the  cylinder  to  the  framework 
must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

371.  Eflfort  Mi  Crank  Pin— Fir-WheeU — The  whole  force  exerted 
by  the  connecting  rod  on  the  crank  pin  may  be  resolved  into  two 
rectangular  components,  as  in  Article  23,  page  31 — a  lateral  force 
acting  along  the  crank  towards  or  from  its  axis  of  rotation,  produc- 
ing merely  pressure  on  the  bearings  of  the  shaft,  and  an  effort,  acting 
perpendicular  to  the  crank,  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  crank 
pin,  by  means  of  which  effort  the  resistance  of  the  machinery  driven 
is  overcome  and  work  performed. 

To  find  the  ratio  "vdiich  that  effort  bears  to  the  effort  exerted  by 
the  steam  on  the  piston,  in  any  given  position  of  the  mechanism,  it 
is  sufficient  to  know  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  crank  pin  to 
that  of  the  piston;  for  the  efforts  are  inversdy  as  the  velocities. 

The  following  are  the  methods  by  which  that  "velocity  ratio"  is 
found  at  any  instant : — 

Case  L  Li  a  beam  engine  (fig.  150),  let  C^  be  the  axis  of  mo- 
tion of  the  beam;  Cg  that  of  the  crank  shaft;  T^  Tg,  the  connecting 
rod,  Tg  being  the  centre  of  the  crank  pin.  At  a  given  instant,  let 
^1  be  the  velocity  of  Tj^,  which  can  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  pis- 
ton, as  in  Article  370 ;  V2  that  of  Tg. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  produce  C^  T^,  Cg  Tg,  till 
they  intersect  in  K;  K  is  the  "  instantaneous  axis"  of  tJie  connect- 
ing rod,  and  the  velocity  ratio  in  question  is 


t^  : ^2 :  :KTi :  KT^ (1.) 

Should  K  be  inconveniently  far  off,  draw  any  triangle  with  its  sides 
respectively  parallel  to  C^  T^^,  Cj  Tj,  and  T^  Tg;  the  ratio  of  the  two 


y> 


Fig.  150. 


Fig.  151. 


sides  first  mentioned  will  be  the  velocity  ratio  required.     For  ex- 
ample^ draw  Cg  A  paxallel  to  C^  Tp  catting  T^  T,  in  A;  then 
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Case  II.,  in  a  direct  acting  engine  (fig.  151,)     Let  C^  be  the  axis 

of  the  crank  shaft,  and  T^  R  the  piston  rod;  C^  T^  the  cnmk;  and 

TjTj  the  connecting  rod.  Draw  T^  K  perpendicular  to  T.B,  inter- 
secting Cj  Tj  produced  in  K ;  K  is  the  **  instantaneoiiB  aaos"  of  the 
connecting  rod;  and  the  rest  of  the  solution  is  the  aame  as  in  Case 
I.,  the  formulsB  1,  2,  giving  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  the  piston  to 
that  of  the  crank  pin,  which  is  also  the  ratio  of  the  effort  on  the 
crank  pin  to  the  effort  on  the  piston;  that  is  to  say — 

CgTg  :  Cg  A : :  effort  of  steam  on  piston :  effort  of  connecting 

rod  oncruik  pin (3.) 

It  is  by  this  process  that  data  are  obtained  for  deterxnining  the 
periodical  excess  and  d^ieiency  of  energy  exerted  on  the  crank  shaft, 
by  the  methods  abeady  explained  in  Article  52,  pages  59,  60,  61, 
and  thence,  by  the  methods  explained  in  Article  53,  pages  61,  63, 
the  required  moment  of  inertia  of  a  flt-wheel  which  shall  prevent 
the  fluctuations  of  speed  caused  by  that  alternate  excess  and  defi- 
ciency from  going  beyond  given  limits. 

Marine  and  locomotive  engines  require  no  fly-wheels;  for  in  the 
former  the  inertia  of  the  propeller,  whether  paddle  or  screw,  and  in 
the  latter  that  of  the  entire  engine,  suffice  to  pi*event  excessive  fln^ 
tuations  of  speed. 

372.  Dead  Pointt. — At  two  instants  in  each  revolution,  the 
direction  of  the  crank  coincides  with  the  line  of  connection  (or 
straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  joints  of  the  connecting  rod). 
The  positions  of  the  crank  pin  at  those  instants  are  called  dead 
points,  and  they  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
when  its  velocity  vanishes,  and  so  also  does  the  effort  on  the  crank 
pin.  It  is  to  diminish  the  irregular  action  caused  by  the  existence 
of  these  dead  points,  and  especially  to  feicilitate  the  starting  of 
engines  when  the  crank  happens  to  rest  at  one  of  them,  that 
engines  are  combined  by  pairs  or  threes,  as  described  in  Articles 
338  and  353,  with  the  effect  in  diminishing  the  periodical  excess 
and  deficiency  of  energy  stated  in  Article  52,  page  60. 

373.  Guides  for  the  Piston  Bod  are  very  accurately  straight 
STufaces,  plane  or  cylindrical,  but  best  plane,  on  which  a  block  fixed 
to  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  slides,  and  which  resist  the  tendency 
of  the  link,  or  of  the  connecting  rod,  when  in  an  oblique  position, 
to  make  the  motion  of  the  piston  rod  deviate  from  a  straight  line 
The  accuracy  with  which  smooth  plane  surfaces  can  now  be  made 
has  caused  guides  to  be  more  generally  used  than  they  were  fo^ 
merly. 

374.  PamUei  notions  are  jointed  combinations  of  linkwork, 
designed  to  guide  the  motion  of  the  piston  rod  either  exactly  or 
api^roximately  in  a  straigjit  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Miction 
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Fig.  152. 


^hich  attends  the  use  of  straigjbt  guides.  The  first  parallel  moticm 
is  well  known  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Watt.  Four  kinds  of 
parallel  motion  will  now  be  described : — 

L  An  Emct  PavaUei  H«iiwB,  beHeved  to  have  been  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott  Bussell,  is  represented  in  &g,  152.  The  same  parte 
of  the  mechanism  are  marked  with  the 
same  letters^  and  different  successive 
positions  are  indicated  by  numerals 
affixed.  The  lever  CT  turns  about 
the  fixed  centre  C,  and  carries,  jointed 
to  its  other  end,  the  bar  or  link  P  T  Q, 
in  which  PT  =  TQ=CT.  Thepoint 
Q  is  jointed  to  a  slider  which  slides  in 
guides  along  the  straight  line  C  Q ;  and 
the  point  P  moves  in  the  straight  line 

Pj  C  Pg,  -L  C  Q.  A  pair  of  the  combinations  here  shown  are  used, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder;  and  the  pair  of  bars  P  Q  axe 
jointed  at  their  extremities  P  to  die  head  of  the  piston  rod. 

II.  An  AppMziniBte  Pafaiiei  motion,  somewhat  resembling  the 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  guiding  the  link  P  Q  entirely  by  means  of 
oscillating  le- 
vers, instead  of  -^ 
by  a  lever  and 
a  slide.  To 
find  the  length 
and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis 
of  one  of  those 
levers,  c^,  select 
any  convenient 
point,  t,  in  the 
link  P  Q,  and 
lay  down  on  a 
drawingtheex- 
treme  and  mid- 
dle    positions, 

^v  ^2>  ^3>  ^^  that 
point,  corre- 
sponding to  the 
extreme  and 
middle      posi-  Kg.  168. 

tions  of  the  link  P  Q.  The  centre  c  of  a  circle  traversing  iboae 
three  points  will  be  the  required  axis  of  the  lever,  and  c  t  will  be 
its  length;  and  if  the  link  P  Q  is  guided  by  two  such  levers,  the 
extreme  and  middle  positiaiis  of  P  will  be  in  one  stcaii^  ^kBA^ 
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and  the  other  positions  of  that  point  veiy  nearly  in  one  straight 
line. 

IIL  Watt^  AppMzlMitte  PwraOlcl  H^tlM. — ^In  fig.  153,  CT,et, 
•re  a  pair  of  levers,  connected  by  a  link  Tt,  and  OBcillating  about 
the  axes  C,  c,  between  the  positions  marked  1  and  3.  The  middle 
positions  of  the  levers,  CTp  ct^f  are  parallel  to  each  other.  It  is 
required  to  find  a  point  F  in  the  link  T  t,  such,  that  its  middle 
position  Pj,  and  its  extreme  positions  P^,  P39  shall  be  in  the  same 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  C  Tj,  c  ^29  and  so  to  place  the  axes  C,  c, 
on  the  lines  C  T^  c  t^,  that  the  path  of  P,  between  the  positions 
Pj,  P2,  Pgy  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  a  straight  line. 

The  axes  C,  c,  are  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  middle  M  of  the  versed 
sine  Y  Tj,  and  the  middle  m  of  the  versed  sine  v  t^  of  the  respective 

arcs  whose  equal  chords  T^  T^  =  ^  ^3  represent  the  stroke,  shall 
each  be  in  the  line  of  stroke  M  97». 

The  position  of  the  point  P  on  the  link  is  found  by  the  following 
proportional  equation : — 

T7:PT:P7::CM  +  cm:cw:  CM (1.) 

The  po£dtions  of  the  point  P  in  the  link,  intermediate  between  its 
middle  and  extreme  positions,  are  near  enough  to  a  straight  line 
for  practical  purposes.     When  there  are  given,  the  axes  C,  c,  the 

line  of  stroke  P^  Pj  P3,  the  length  of  stroke  P^Pg  =  S,  and  the 

perpendicular  distance  M  m  between  the  middle  positions  of  ihe 
two  levers,  the  following  equations  serve  to  compute  the  lengths 
of  the  levers  and  link : — 

S2  _  S2 

Versed  Sines,  TV  =  ^^==;  ^^  =  8cm^ 


TV    _      tv 


.(2.) 


Levers,  CT  =  CMH — 9-;  ct  =  cm+-2  ', 

Link,  T2=.^/  {k^^  +  <^^^}- 

IV.  Watt's  PaniUel  iHotioB  Modiilecl  by  having  the  guided  point 
P  in  the  prolongation  of  the  link  T  t  beyond  its  connected  points, 
instead  of  between  those  points,  is  represented  by  fig.  154.  In  this 
case,  the  centres  of  the  two  levers  are  at  the  same  side  of  the  link, 
instead  of  at  opposite  sides,  the  shorter  lever  being  the  fiitrther  fix)m 
the  guided  poiiit  P;  and  the  equations  1  and  2  are  modified  as 
follows : — 

Segments  of  the  link — 

T7 : PT  : Pi : :  CM  --cmicm: CM (a> 
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Versed  sines^ 


TV  = 


S2 


8CM 


;  tv  = 


S2 


8cm 


Levers,  CT  =  CM  +  ^;  ct=:7^'[-^4      \  (^O 

Link,  t7=Y^{m^.+1?.^1i^^} 

This  parallel  motion  is  used  in  some  marine  engines,  in  a  position 
inverted  with  respect  to  that  in  the  figure,  P  being  the  upper,  and 
t  the  lower  end  of  the  link. 


Fig.  155. 

When  Watt's  parallel  motion  (III.) 
is  applied  to  steam  engines  with  beams, 
it  is  more  usual  to  guide  the  air  pump 
rod  than  the  piston  rod  directly  by 
means  of  the  point  P.  The  head  of 
the  piston  rod  is  guided  by  being  con- 
nected with  that  point  by  means  of  a 
paraUeHogremb  of  bars,  shown  in  fig. 
155,  c  is  the  axis  of  motion  of  the 
beam  of  the  engine,  ctA.  one  arm  of 
that  beam,  C  T  a  lever  called  the 
radius  bar  or  bridle  rod,  Tt  a,  link 
called  the  back  link,  C  T,  c  f ,  and  T  t, 
form  the  combination  already  described 
(IIL),  and  shown  in  fig.  153;  and  the  point  P,  found  as  already 
shown,  is  guided  in  a  vertical  line,  almost  exactly  straight.     The 

total  length  of  the  beam  arm,  c  A,  is  fixed  by  the  proportion 

TtiTliiQi:  CA; (6.) 

that  is,  <  A  is  very  nearly  a  third  proportional  to  C  T  and  c^.  Draw 
A  B  II  T  ^,  and  c  P B  intersecting  it;  then  from  the  proportion  6  it 

follows  that  AB  =  Ti     AB  is  the  nuUn  linJIs:  B,  the  hesA ^l^eoa 


Fig.  154. 
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piiton  rod.  ST  ^  uid  ||  t  A  ii  the  panUltt  bar,  by  which  the  main 
Kid  back  links  are  connecled.  F  mores  Benaibl^  in  a  straight  line ; 
«  B  :  0  P  is  a  constant  ratio ;  therefore  B  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  that  in  which  F  movee.    (Fot  methods  of  designing 

Srallel  motions  b;  graphic  constmction  alone,  see  Bankine  On 
adtinery,  pages  274  to  280;  On  Shipbuilding,  pages  284,  285; 
Svlm  and  T<Me»,  page  236.) 


fig.  158. 

375.  BHa  irtmr  EagiHOT  are  a  variety  of  be ^   ,  ,.  „__ 

vsed  in  ^ddle  steamers.     Figs.  156  and  157  repraeat  the  gnmal 
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ansngement  of  a,  pair  of  aocfa  enginefi,  diiriiig  a  pur  of  oranb  at 
right  angles  to  each  other:  fig.  1S6  being  a  nde  view  of  tte  pofC 


Fig.  157, 

engine,  and  fig.  157  a  view  of  the  cylinder  ends  of  both  c 
Each  engine  haa  a  pair  of  side  lemrt  or  beams  below  the  level  of  the 
shaft  and  of  the  cylinder  cover;  they  are  fixed  on  the  o^^site  ends 
of  one  rooking  ahafb,  which  is  tite  main  aento&  The  piston  rod 
carries  a  erou-Aead,  like  that  of  the  letter  T,  from  t£e  ends  of 
which  hang  a  pair  of  tide  rods,  connecting  it  with  ihe  ends  of  the 
pair  of  side  levers.  The  oppoate  ends  of  the  side  leven  are  coa- 
nected  with  a  cross-tail,  which,  being  fixed  on  the  lowar  end  of  the 
connecting  rod,  gives  it  the  ahajm  of  the  inverted  letter  j^  In  fig. 
156,  a  ii  the  cylmder,  b  one  of  the  side  levers,  c  the  sole  plat«  with 
vertical  flanges,  which  canies  the  engines  and  their  &aine;  (f  the 
air  pomp  rod  with  its  cross-head  and  side  rods,  e  the  crank,  h  hit 
paddle  wheel, /an  eccentric  with  its  cotmterpotBe. 
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376.  TarlMic*  !■  IMncf  AellBg  in  art—  "-k*—!-  are  ■nnimwutHMi 
tluit  they  would  require  a  neparato  treatise  for  their  deocriptiim. 
The  objects  aimed  at  in  them  are,  in  paddle  ateamers,  length  rf 
■troke,  notwithstanding  limited  head  room ;  and  in  screw  steamera, 
compactness  and  convenience,  especially  in  ships  of  war,  when  the 
whole  engine  lias  to  be  placed  below  the  water  lin&     Someof  them 


Fig.  158. 

have  been  sufficiently  described  un- 
der the  head  of  cylinders,  Articlra 
353,  354,  355,  358.  Fig.  158  is  i 
croM-section,  and  fig.  159  a  ride 
view,  of  a  pair  of  oscillating  engiDCs, 
such  as  have  been  mentioned  in 
Ai-ticle  358.  The  air  pomp  ii 
worked  by  a  crank  in  the  middle  d 
the  shaft.  Figs.  160  and  161  reim- 
sent  a  pair  of  "  steeple  engines,"  in 
which,  from  each  cylinder,  a  psii 
of  long  piston  rods  rise  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  shaft,  and  eiso  of  tie 
crank,  carrying  a  croaa-head  iron 
which  the  connecting  rod  hangi 
downwards.  In  fig,  161  ia  seen  the 
air  pump,  worked  by  a  lever  Mid 
"  linka    Figs.  162  and  163  represent 

•  pair  of  Messra.  Maudsla/s  double   cylinder  engines,  in  wiii 
toei-e  arc  four  cylinders,  two  for  each  engine.     Fig.  1§3  B>owa  th* 
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tiro  wmilftT'  and  equal  cylinders  that  belong  to  one  engine,  stending 
tdde  hy  side;  their  pistons  move  together,  and  th^  act  in  all 


respects  like  two  parts  of  one  cylinder.  Their  two  piston  rods  are 
fixed  to  the  cross-head  of  a  pair  of  T-shaped  pieces,  the  lower  ends 
of  Gm  stems  of  which  more  in  vertical  guides  in  the  space  betw«A*o 


5S0  nrnui  An>  oiszb  uk&t  zhoikb. 

th«  «7Kn<kn,  umI  |pv«  sotiaiL  thmo^  tha  eoimectiiig  rod  to  tlie 
omnk.     Tha  «tr  pump  ii  worked  through  » lev«r  ukd  Unka. 

The  siinpleBt  anange- 
ment  of  diivct  acting  screw 
cngiiiea  naed  in  merchant 
Teeaeb  will  be  illoBtrated  in 
A  aabaeqnent  Aztiele.  In 
ahlpa  of  war,  thoae  engines 
are  brought  below  the  wster 
line,  generally  fay  pUcing 
their  cyliuders  either  hori- 
xoQtal  or  veiy  much  in- 
clined. CoDtiiT&Dces  for 
this  object  have  given  i-ise 
to  an  incalculable  variety 
of  forms  of  engine^ 

377.   CsbpUmb    Bhafis    •( 

nariae  £■«■>*» — In  paddle 
engines,  the  shaft  consists 
of  three  pieces,  each  with 
ita  independent  bearings.  The  middle  piece,  called  the  intermediate 
thaft,  or  engine  thaj),  is  in  permanent  connection  with  the  pistons 
through  the  connecting  rods.  The  two  outer  pieces,  called  the 
jtaddle  tka/U,  cnrrv  the  paddle  wheels :  they  have  cranks  upon  their 
inner  ends,  which' can  be  at  will  conneoted  with  and  disconnected 
from  the  crank  pins  of  the  cranks  of  the  engine  shaft.  The  details 
of  the  method  of  doing  this  vary  veiy  much  in  the  practice  of 
different  engineers. 

In  scr«w  engines  also,  the  engine  diaft  and  screio  ahafl  can  be 
connected  and  disconnected  by  vaiious  contrivances. 

37^.  siRBgtk  mt  Heckaai^  aad  PibhIb^ — The  principles  upon 
which  the  strength  of  mechanism  depends  have  been  explained  in 
Section  8  of  the  Introduction ;  and  it  has  also  been  shown  how 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  principal  pieces  which  occur  in  the 
mechanism  of  steam  engines,  snch  as  piston  rods,  coimecting  rods, 
cross-heads,  eross-tails,  beams,  cianks,  axles,  wedges,  keys,  &c 

Care  most  be  taken  in  all  calculations  on  this  subject,  to  consider 
all  the  variations  which  the  forces  acting  amongst  t^  pieces  of  the 
medianism  nndergo,  whether  in  magnitnde  or  in  directjon,  and  to 
take  into  account  that  condition  of  tiiose  forces  in  which  the  stress 
[ODduced  by  them  is  the  most  severe.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  consider  efforts  and  resistances  alone,  bat  the  entire  forces 
^pUed  to  each  piece,  whether  direct  or  lateral  (Article  8,  page  6; 
■Article  23,  page  31).  For  example,  it  is  not  the  mere  effinrt  in  the 
^■MtioD  of  moCitnt  of  die  crank  pis  which  is  to  be  conadned  in 
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determining  the  requisite  strength  of  the  crank,  but  the  whole 
thrust  or  pull  exerted  along  the  connecting  rod« 

The  finunework  by  which  a  moTing  piece  is  held  or  su^^rted, 
exerts  upon  that  piece  a  force  or  forces  sufBknent  to  prevent  it  £rom 
being  dislodged  from  its  proper  bearings,  and  must  be  wade  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  with  safety  all  the  forces  exerted  by  other 
bodies  upon  the  moving  pieces  which  it  carries. 

For  example,  in  a  beam  engine,  the  principal  parts  of  the  frame- 
work are,  the  sole  or  base,  and  the  pillars  for  alternately  supporting 
and  holding  down  the  main  centre  of  the  beam.  At  one  end  of  the 
base,  the  cylinder  must  be  fixed  down  to  it  by  bolts  capable  of 
safely  resisting  an  upward  pull  equal  to  the  greatest  effort  on  the 
piston.  At  the  other  end,  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  must  be  fixed 
down  with  equal  firmness.  The  supports  of  the  main  centre  must 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  forces  acting  upon  it,  determined  in 
the  manner  explained  in  Article  370.  The  base  itself  must  possess 
transverse  strength  sufficient  to  bear  safely  the  tendency  of  the 
forces  applied  to  its  ends  and  middle  to  break  it  across,  producing 
a  rmmmt  of  flexure  (Article  73,  page  75)  at  each  instant,  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  which  acts  on  the  beam. 

Similar  principles  apply  to  the  side  lever  engine,  except  that  the 
pillars  support  and  hold  down  the  bearings  of  the  engine  shaft. 

In  a  direct  acting  engine,  the  principal  parts  of  the  frame  are  the 
pillars  or  rods  by  which  the  cylinder  and  the  shaffc  are  kept  in  their 
proper  relative  positions,  and  which  have  to  resist  a  pull  and  a 
thrust  alternately. 

379.  Balancing  of  Mechanism. — All  the  moving  parts  in  an  engine 
ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  balanced;  that  is  to  say,  that  every 
axis  about  which  moving  parts  turn  or  vibrate,  or  have  a  recipro- 
cating motion,  should  either  exactly  or  as  nearly  as  possible  traverse 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  ports  that  its  bearings  sup- 
port, and  be  a  perTmiment  oasis  of  those  parte  which  turn  with  it. 
The  reasons  for  doing  this,  and  the  principles  according  to  which  it 
is  to  be  effected,  have  been  exjdalned  is  Articles  21,  2^  pages 
27  to  30.  It  is  of  special  importance  as  apjdied  to  the  crank 
shaft 

The  weight  of,  and  the  centrifugal  &roe  snd  couple  produced 
by,  any  mass  which  is  fixed  to  the  ribift  and  rotates  fJong  with  it, 
such  as  a  crank  or  eccentric,  can  easily  be  balanced  by  count^poises 
fixed  to  and  rotating  along  with  tiie  ribaffe  also.  In  tke  ease  of  a 
mass  which  only  partially  partakes  of  1^  moticai  of  tibe  diaft,  such 
as  a  piston,  the  balance  of  weight  and  iaortia  cannot  be  exactly 
realized  in  all  positions  of  the  engine,  but  must  be  approximated 
to  in  the  way  which  may  seem  best  to  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer. 
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In  Article  347  it  has  been  shown  how  the  weight  of  the  piston 
in  vurtical  cylinderH  is  approiimatcty  balanced  hy  a  proper  adjost- 
ment  of  the  preaxuTe  of  the  steam.  In  this  case  it  is  probably  best, 
in  order  to  avoid  horizontal  vibrations,  that  the  weight  of  the  pistol, 
its  rod,  uid  half  the  connecting  rod,  should  be  balanced  by  steam 
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pressure  alone,  the  crank  and  the  other  half  of  the  connecting  rod 
being  balauced  by  counterpoises  £xed  on  the  ahafb.  Id  engines 
■with  horizontal  cylinders,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  b^t  to 
treat  the  whole  weight  of  the  piston,  piston  rod,  and  connectii^ 
rod,  as  if  it  were  concentrated  at  and  revolved  along  with  the  crank 
pin,  and  to  fix  counterpoises  on  the  shaft  suited  to  that  supposi- 
tion ;  and  this  method,  or  one  not  greatly  differing  from  it,  appears 
to  have  been  practised  by  Mesara  Bourne  &  Co,  in  their  horiEontal 
angle  cylinder  screw  eng^e,  with  good  results.. 

Section  6. — Examples  <ifPum^ng  and  Marine  Engine*. 

380.    Kxawple*  af  b  CuwUh  Punplns  Knglae. — Figs.    164,  165, 

and  166,  represent  a  single  acting  non-rotative  beam  engine,  known 
88  the   "  Cornish  engine,"  and 
used  for  draining  mines,  and  for 
supplying  towns  with  water. 
Fig.  164  is  a  general  elevation 

Fig,  165  is  an  elevation,  and 
fig.  166  a  plan,  of  the  valve 
gear. 

As  to  tlie  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  valve  gear,  see  Ar- 
ticles 342  and  343. 

A  ia  the  cylinder ;  B,  the 
piston  rod;  C  D  E,  the  beam; 
F,  the  main  pump  rod ;  G,  the 
tappet  rod  or  plug  rod;  H,  the 
equilibrium  pipe,  which,  when 
the  equilibrium  valve  is  open, 
connects  tie  top  and  bottom 
of  the  cylinder ;  I,  the  exhaust 
pipe ;  K,  the  condenser ;  L,  the 
air  pump;  M,  the  feed  pump; 
N,  its  supply  pipe;  and  O,  ita 
discharge  pipe. 

P  is  the  "  calaraeC,"  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  which  see  At^ 
tide  343,  Q,  the  chest  of  the 
throttle  valve;  a,  its  spindle; 
be,  a.  lever;  and  dd,A  rod  and  "^'  '""' 

handle  to  adjust  its  opening;  Z,  the  passage  through  which  it  com- 
munioatea  with  the  steam  valve  box  R  S,  the  equilibrium  tbIto 
box.     T,  the  exhaust  valve  b>x. 
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•  is  the  pamp  of  the  cataract,  standing  in  a  small  tank ;  its  piston 
rod  ifl  attached  to  an  arm  projecting  from  the  rocking  shi^  //. 

From  that  shaft  there 
pit>jectB  another  lever 
g,  whidi  is  depressed 
hy  the  tappet  rod  G 
when  near  the  bot- 
tom of  its  down 
stroke,  so  as  to  lift 
the  piston  of  the 
pump.  A  third  arm 
projecting  &om  the 
same  aha^fy  carries 
a  weight  t,  iprhich,  as 
soon  as  the  tappet 
rod  begins  to  rise 
and  leave  the  lever 
g  free,  canses  the 
piston  to  descend 
Fig.  166.  slowlv. 

Meanwhile  the  tappet  rod,  when  at  the  bottom  of  its  descent, 
has  shut  the  exhaust  valve  by  means  of  the  tappet  y,  and  opened 
the  equilibrium  valve:  the  piston  has  ascended;  and  at  the  top  of 
the  up  stroke  the  tappet  rod  has  shut  the  equilibrium  valve,  so 
that  the  engine  is  ready  to  begin  a  new  stroke  so  soon  as  the  exhaust 
valve  and  steam  valve  shall  be  re-opened. 

The  weight  i  continues  to  press  down  the  cataract  piston,  and  to 
cause  the  lever  g  to  rise.  This  lever  supports  a  small  vertical  rod, 
hidden  in  fig.  165  behind  the  tappet  rod  Gr,  from  which  small  rod 
there  projects  a  peg,  that  at  length  lifts  ihe  lever  k.  From  the 
lever  k  there  projects  a  catch  that  holds  a  tooth  projecting  from  the 
rocking  shaft  m,  and  prevents  that  shaft  from  taming  under  Uie 
action  of  the  loaded  rod  I  that  hangs  from  a  short  lever  projecting 
from  the  shaft  m.  When  the  lever  k  is  lifted,  the  shaft  m  is  s^ 
free,  whereupon  I  descends,  m  turns,  the  handle  n  projecting  from 
m  rises;  the  short  lever  projecting  from  m  pulls  the  loaded  rod  op 
towards  the  right  of  the  figure,  which,  through  the  bdl  canaoikpqr, 
lifts  the  spindle  a  of  the  exhaust  valve,  and  opens  that  valve  so  as 
to  let  the  steam  from  below  the  piston  escape  to  the  condenser. 

The  before-mentioned  vertical  it)d  resting  on  g  continues  to  lise; 
a  peg  projecting  frt)m  it  lifts  the  lever  t,  similarly  placed  to  k,  bat 
higher,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  a  catch  on  k  Hberates  a  wei^t 
wkose  descent  opens  the  exhaust  valve,  a  catdi  on  t  liberates  a 
weight  whose  descent  opens  the  steam  valve.  The  steam  is  adndtfeed^ 
and  the  down  stroke  begina 
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At  a  point  of  the  down  stroke  fixed  by  adjusting  the  position  cf 
the  long  tappet  x  on  the  tappet  rod,  that  tappet  presses  down  the 
handle  ^  as  to  shut  the  steam  valve,  and  hold  it  shut  for  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke,  which  is  performed  by  expansion. 

As  the  down  stroke  is  completed  the  cycle  of  c^rations  already 
described  recommences. 

The  ascent  of  the  piston  while  the  equilibrium  valve  is  open  is 
produced  by  a  sHght  preponderance  of  the  weight  ci  the  main  pump 
rod  and  its  load  above  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  column  of 
water  which  the  plimgers  raise.  The  energy  exerted  by  the  steam 
on  the  piston  during  ^e  down  stroke  is  stored  in  lifting  the  pump 
rod  and  its  load,  as  has  been  explained  in  Article  32, -page  37. 
The  cylinders  of  Cornish  engines  are  jacketed  above,  below,  and  all 
round,  and  clothed  with  felt  and  planking. 

In  direct  acting  non-rotative  pumping  engines  the  up  stroke  is 
the  effective  stroke,  the  steam  being  admitted  and  expanded  below 
the  piston,  then  passed  by  the  equilibrium  valve  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  then  discharged  into  the  condenser. 
The  arrangement  of  the  mechanism  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
water  pressure  engine  in  Article  132,  ^g,  40 — except  that  in  general 
the  piston  rod  proceeds  upwards  through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  cylin- 
der cover,  and  carries  at  the  top  a  cross-head,  from  the  ends  of  which 
hang  links,  attached  at  their  lower  ends  to  the  cross-head  of  the 
pump  rod.  Another  arrangement  is,  to  have  a  pair  of  similar  and 
equal  cylinders,  standing  side  by  side,  whose  piston  rods  support  tlie 
ends  of  a  cross-head,  from  the  middle  of  which  the  pump  rod 
hangs. 

381.  ]»«iibie  Active  Pwmping  Eagtaes  are  now  very  common,  in 
which  the  piston  rod  of  a  double  acting  pump  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  engine.  Such  engines  are  rotative,  having  a  fly-wheel 
driven  by  means  of  a  crank  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  motion 
steady.     The  cylinder  and  pump  are  often  horizontaL 

382.  Kzample  mf  Tcrtical  iMTOtedl  Scveir  MwriiM  BaglBeib — FigS. 

167  and  168  represent  the  pair  of  engines  of  the  ^'  Indian  Queen," 
by  Messrs.  Neilson  &  Co.  These  enmnes  have  been  selected  for 
the  pTiipose  of  iUusbation,  becanseXy  are  vety  good  and  effi- 
cient  specimens  of  engines  for  a  screw  merchant  steamer,  and  at 
the  same  time  contain  nothing  unusual  in  their  parts  or  arrange- 
ment.* Fig.  167  shows  a  £ront  elevation,  and  a  vertical  section  of 
part  of  the  forward  cylinder  and  part  of  the  valve  chest.  Fig.  168 
is  a  side  elevation  looking  towards  the  head  of  the  ship.  The  scale 
is  Tnr  of  the  real  dimensions.  Each  cylinder  has  an  ordinary  slide 
valve  moved  by  a  link  motion  (Article  348),  and  a  gridiron  ex- 

*  Throiigh  inadTertenoe,  figs.  167  and  168  have  been  reversed  as  to  right  and  left, 
so  tlui^  whlJ^  the  actual  engines  face  to  port,  the  figuiWB  show  them  as  £eu^ 
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Ciion  slide  valve  worked  by  a  eepftnte  eootmtric  (Axtide  360). 
cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  and  also  dotlied  in  felt  snd 
mod. 

A,  A,  are  the  cylinders.  B, -part  of  the  piston  of  theiorwud 
engiDK  C,  C,  cylinder  porte.  D,  ezhanat  port.  E,  cndinuy  lUde 
valve.     P,  gridiron  expansion  valTSt 

O,  G,  G,  G,  are  tho  eccentric  rods  of  the  two  link  motions  for 
working  the  ordinary  slide  valves.    Of  these  rods  only  one  ie  ahowa 


Fig.  167. 
in  fig.  1G8.    H,  H,  eccentric  rods  of  the  two  ezpamioQ  valves.    Ei 
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L,ittfig.l67,theforeorank.  L,  infig.  168,tLeaflercnink,dotted. 
M,  in  fig.  168,  the  afb  coimecting  rod. 
N,  in  fig.  168,  the  aft  piston  rod. 

In  fig.  1 67  the  piston  and  connecting  rods  are  hidden  by  pillars  of 
the  &ame  and  guides.     0  are  levera  dnven  by  linka  connected  with 


Fl«.168. 

the  piston  rod  heads  to  work  the  pnmpe.  P,  P,  air  pumps.  <^ 
condenser.     B,  hot  well  with  air  Teeael  wore. 

S,  S,  exhaust  pipes  of  cylinders. 

T,  T,  feed  pnmps,  worked  by  rods  attached  to  crotH-heada  go  tlia 
air  pump  tmnk&  -i 
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U,  wheel  to  turn  the  ecniw  irhidi  duftn  the  linki  of  the  Imk 
motions  when  the  engines  are  to  be  lerened  or  stopped,  the  ndve  zods 
being  at  rest  laterally. 

This  pair  of  engines,  whea  inalring  75  rerroliitioiis  per  mimite, 
with  a  ratio  of  expansion  of  5,  is  of  320  indicated  horse-power, 
and  bums  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour;  the 
efficiency  of  the  steam,  and  of  the  fnmaoe  and  boiler,  as  well  as  the 
rate  of  expansion,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  engines 
referred  to  in  Artide  289,  Example  L,  pages  4^05,  406. 

Skuoh  7. — ^ZocDfiioltos  Engines. 

383.  litftg— «■  !•  Fiijii»—  itifiBi — ^Besides  the  general  chaiao- 
teiistics  which  loo(»notiye  engines  possess  in  common  with  other 
steam  engines,  the  peculiarities  of  those  engines  have  been  frequently 
referred  to  in  previous  parts  of  this  work,  and  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing places; — 

Artide  229,  page  281  (supply  of  air  to  fiiel). 

Article  230,  pages  282,  283  (distribution  of  air,  and  oontriTanoes 
to  prevent  smoke.) 

Article  232,  page  285  (rate  of  combustion). 

Article  234,  Division  IV.,  pages  293  to  297,  espedally  examples 
TV,,  v.,  VL,  VIL,  VUL  (efficiency  of  furnace  and  evaporative 
power  of  fuel). 

Article  280,  pages  382,  383  (back  pressure). 

Article  286,  page  396  (use  of  heating  the  cylind^*  extenially). 

Article  289  a,  page  412  (use  of  high  pressure  condensation). 

Article  290,  pages  413  to  416  (resistance  of  the  regolator). 

Articles  303,  304,  305,  pages  449  to  452  (furnace  and  h(£ay 

ALTticle  306,  page  456  (grate  and  its  ash-pan)u 

Article  308,  page  457  (height  of  furnace). 

Article  312,  page  459  (fire-box  stays). 

Article  312,  page  460  (tubes  and  boiler  shell). 

Article  315,  page  463  (boiler  room). 

Ai-ticle  317,  page  465  (safety  valves). 

Article  341,  page  485  (throttle  valve). 

Article  347,  pages  491  to  496  (expansion  by  the  IitiTt  motion). 

384.  Adhesion  of  Wheels. — The  tractive  effort  which  a  locomo- 
tive engine  can  exert  is  limited,  not  only  by  a  quantity  depending 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  and  driving  wheels  and  the  eflfeo- 
tive  pressure  of  the  steam,  but  also  by  the  adhesion  between  the  driv- 
ing wheels  and  the  rails,  which  means  the  friction  between  them, 
acting  so  as  to  prevent  slipping.  If  the  resistance  of  the  load  diaim 
exceeds  the  adhesion,  the  wheels  turn  round  without  advancing. 

The  adhesion  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that  part  of  the  weigMof 
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the  engine  which  rests  on  the  driving  wheels  into  a  oo-efficieiit  of 
friction  which  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  sur£M)es  of  the  wheels 
and  rails.  The  value  of  that  co-efficient  is  j&om  0*15  to  0*2,  when 
wheels  and  rails  are  clean  and  dry;  but  when  they  are  damp  and 
slimy,  or  in  the  condition  called  "  greasy/'  it  diminishes  sometimes 
to  007  or  0-05.  About  0*1  may  be  considered  an  average  ordinajy 
value. 

The  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  which  rests  on  the 
driving  wheels  depends  on  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
wheels,  the  number  of  pairs  driven  by  the  engine,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  load  upon  them.  The  number  of  wheels  ranges  from 
two  to  five  x)airs — ^the  most  common  number  being  three  paixEK-of 
these  from  one  pair  to  the  whole  are  driven  by  the  engine.  The 
proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  which  rests  on  the  driving 
wheels  may  be  estimated  to  range  from  one-third  to  the  whole. 
One-half  is  probably  the  most  usual  proportion  in  six- wheeled 
engines  with  one  pair  of  driving  wheels  under  the  middle  of  l^e 
<  engine,  which  is  the  most  common  arrangement  in  passenger 
.3ngines;  two-thirds,  in  six-wheeled  and  eight-wheeled  engines  with 
two  pairs  of  wheels  coupled  so  as  to  be  driven  by  the  engines, 
which  is  a  common  arrangement  in  goods  engines.  Engines  with  all 
the  wheels  coupled  are  used  for  slow  and  heavy  trains,  and  in  them, 
of  course,  the  whole  weight  rests  on  driving  wheels. 

The  weights  of  locomotive  engines  range  from  5  to  iO  tons  in 
extreme  cases ;  but  the  most  ordinary  weights  are  from  20  to  25  tons. 
When  the  stock  of  fuel  and  water  are  carried  in  a  tender,  the  weight 
of  the  engine  itself  is  alone  available  to  produce  adhesion,  unless, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  on  very  steep  railways,  the  wheels  of  the 
tender  are  coupled  to  those  of  Ihe  engine  by  gearing  chains  and 
pulleys.  Some  engines,  called  tank  engines,  carry  their  own  stock  of 
fuel  and  water — the  fiiel  on  the  platform  behind  the  fire-box,  and  the 
water  in  a  tank  above  the  barrel  of  the  boiler — and  in  them  the 
adhesion  is  greatest  on  first  starting  from  a  station  whereifuel  and 
water  are  taken  in,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  stock  is  con- 
sumed. 

385.    Beslalaace   of  WlwtgHnem   aad   Tnains* — The    authority  now 

chiefly  relied  upon  for  the  resistance  of  engines  and  trams  on 
railways  is  that  of  a  series  of  expeiiments  by  Mr.  Gooch  on  the 
broad  gauge.  The  following  empirical  formula  represents  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  results  of  those  experiments : — 

Let  E  be  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender  in  tons, 

T,  the  weight  of  the  train  in  tons, 

V,  the  velocity  in  milea  cm  hou/r, 

i,  the  inclination  of  the  line,  expressed  as  a  fraction;  ascent* 
being  considered  as  positive,  and  descents  as  negative.  a 

2x 
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Renstance  of  the  tnin  in  lb«. 

=  [6  +  0-3  (V— 10)  =t:  2240  i}  T; (1.) 

BetJttanoe  of  the  engme  and  tender  in  Ibo. 

=  {12  +  0-6  (V— 10)=4=2240»}  E; (2.) 

Total  resistance  in  lbs. 

=  U+0-3(V— 10)}(T+2E)=i=2240»(T+E) (3.) 


At  velocities  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour  the  term  containing  Y — 10 
is  to  be  omitted :  the  resistance  being  sensibly  constant  below  that 
vpeed. 

Mr.  D.  K.  Clark  prefers  to  such  formula  as  the  above,  another 
set  of  formula  in  which  the  resistance  is  treated  as  consisting  of  a 
constant  part,  and  a  part  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  speed;  aB 
follows : — 

Kesistance  in  lbs.  per  ton  of  engine  and  train;  road  and  carriages 
in  smooth  runniDg  condition;  weather  calm; 

*  +  S=^2240t; (4.) 

Boad  and  caiTiages  not  in  smooth  running  condition  ;  side  wind; 

^  +  M=*=22*^*' (5.) 

The  resistance  on  a  curve  exceeds  that  on  a  straight  line,  accord- 
ing to  experiments  by  different  authors,  to  the  amount  of 

from  0'6  lb.  to  14  lb.  per  ton 

radius  of  curve  in  miles      ^  '' 

To  allow  for  the  resistance  of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine,  Mr. 
Clark  adds  one-third  to  the  resistance,  as  calculated  above. 

The  mean  effective  effort  of  the  steam  on  the  pistons  required  to 
overcome  a  given  total  resistance  of  engine  and  train  is  given  by  the 
following  equation,  in  which  A  is  the  total  a/rea  of  both  pistonSy  and 
Pm  —Pz  tbe  rriean  effective  pressure. 

Total  resistance  x  circumference  of  driving  wheel    /o\ 
A  (p«  -Pz)  =  2  X  length  of  stroke  of  piston  ^^ 

(See  page  538.)  ^ 

386.  The  BaiaaciBg  of  Sngines,  both  as  to  centrifugal  forces  and 
centrifugal  couples,  is  of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  preventing 
dangerous  oscillations.  The  principle  according  to  which  it  is 
effected  is,  to  conceive  the  mass  of  the  pistons,  piston  rods,  and 
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connecting  rods,  and  a  weight  having  the  same  statical  moment 
as  the  crank,  as  concentrated  at  the  crank  pins,  and  to  insert 
between  the  spokes  of  the  driving  wheels  counterpoises  whose 
weights  and  positions  are  regulated  by  the  principles  explained  in 
Articles  21  and  22,  pages  27  to  30. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  to  which  these  principles  lead : — 

Data — 

W,  total  weight  conceived  to  be  concentrated  at  one  crank  pin. 

c,  length  of  the  crank,  measui*ed  from  the  axis  of  the  axle  to  the 
centre  of  the  ciunk  pin. 

a,  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  crank  pin^  measured  parallel  to  the 
axle,  from  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  axla 

6,  distance  of  the  centre  of  a  wheel  from  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  axle. 

r,  radius- vector  of  each  counterpoise;  being  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of  the  axle. 

Required — 

1,  angle  which  that  radius- vector  makes  with  a  plane  traversing 
the  axis  in  a  direction  midway  between  the  directions  of  the  two 
cranks,  and  pointing  the  opposite  way  to  those  direction&  The 
cranks  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  make  angles  of  135^  with 
the  plane  in  question. 

w,  weight  of  each  counterpoise. 

Results — 

i  =-ai*c  tan  •  -; (1.) 


to 


r     V      2  6*        2  •  r  cos  t  ^    ' 


In  practice,  those  formulae  may  be  used  to  find  a  first  approxi- 
mation to  the  required  position  and  weight  of  the  counterpoises; 
but  the  final  adjustment  is  always  performed  by  trial;  the  engine 
being  hung  up  by  chains  attached  to  the  four  comers  of  its  frame, 
and  the  machineiy  set  in  'motion :  a  pencil  attached  to  the  frame 
near  one  angle,  marks,  on  a  horizontal  card,  the  form  of  the  oscilla- 
tions, being  usually  an  oval;  and  the  counterpoises  are  adjusted 
until  the  orbit  described  by  the  pencil  is  reduced  to  the  least 
possible  magnitude.  When  the  adjustment  is  successful,  the 
diameter  of  that  orbit  is  reduced  to  about  iV  of  an  inch. 

387.  The  Blast  Pipe  has  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  draught  of 
the  furnace,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  consumption  of  fuel,  to 
the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  engine  with  very  different  loads, 
and  at  very  different  speeds;  and  is  on  that  account  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  peculiar  parts  of  the  locomotive 
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lit  eflfoct  upon  the  back  presrare  in  the  cylinder  has  already  been 
considered  in  Article  280,  pages  382,  883. 

The  effect  of  the  bkflt  pipe  in  producing  a  drau^t  depends  xqpon 
its  own  diameter  and  position,  on  the  diameter  of  the  chimn^,  and 
on  the  dimcuBions  of  toe  fire-box,  tabes,  and  smoke-box.  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clark  has  investigated  the  influence  of  these  circumstanoeB  from 
his  own  experiments,  and  from  those  of  Messrs.  HamsAxyttom, 
Polonoean,  and  others,  and  has  shown  that  the  -vacuiun  in  the 
smoke-box  is  about  0*7  of  the  blast  pressure :  that  the  vacmun  in 
the  fire-box  is  from  ^  to  ^  of  that  in  the  smoke-box :  ihat  the  rate 
of  evaporation  varies  nearly  as  the  square  root  of  the  vmconm  in 
the  smoke- box :  tliat  the  best  proportions  of  the  chimney  and  other 
parts  are  those  which  enable  a  given  drought  to  be  prodttoed  with 
the  greatest  diameter  of  blast  pipe,  because  the  greater  that 
diameter,  the  less  is  the  back  pressure  produced  by  the  resistance 
of  the  orifice :  that  the  same  proportions  are  best  at  all  rates  of 
expansion  and  at  all  speeds:  and  that  the  following  proportions 
are  about  the  best  known: — 

Sectional  area  of  tubes  within  ferules^ =  -^  area  of  grate. 

Sectional  area  of  chimney, =  ^k  ^''^^^  of  grate. 
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Area  of  blast  orifice  (which  should  be  ^       -» 

somewhat   below  the    throat  of   the  >  =  777;  area  of  errate. 
chimney,) j      ^6 

Capacity  of  smoke-box, =  3  feet  x  area  of  grate. 

Length  of  chimney, =its  diameter  x  4. 


If  the  tubes  are  smaller,  the  blast  orifice  must  be  made  smaller 
also;  for  example,  if 

Sectional  area  of  tubes  within  ferules =.  :r^  area  of  grate, 

Then  area  of  blast  orifice ~qa  *"^*^  of  grate. 

388.  KxuBpic*  mf  liocmawttre  Bnniiieii. — The  examples  here  given 
are  from  two  locomotive  engines  by  Messrs.  Neilson  &  Co.,  which  are 
selected,  like  the  screw  marine  engines  of  Artide  382,  because  they 
ai'e  good  and  efiicient  specimens  of  the  class  of  engines  to  which 
they  belong,  and  have  nothing  unusual  in  their  proportions  and 
arrangements. 

Fig.  169  is  a  side  view  copied  &om  a  photogra|^  of  a  six-wheeled 
engine,  with  two  pairs  of  wheels  coupled.  Its  scale  is  about  ^  of 
the  real  dimensions. 


ExuiPLm  aw  LocoHonm. 


Fig.  170  ia  a  longitadmal  section  of  an  engine  of  the  same  class 
with  the  preceding,  but  with  somewhat  larger  driving  wheels,  being 


intended  for  a  less  steep  line  and  higher  speeds.  The  scale  is  A^  of 
the  real  dimensions.     The  detwls  of  the  ralve  gearing  are  omitted. 

Fig.  171  shows,  at  the  left-hand  aide,  a  croaa-section  through 
half  the  fire-hox,  and  at  the  right-hand  side,  a  cross-section  through 
half  the  smoke-'box,  of  the  same  engina 

Fig.  172  is  an  elevation  of  the  TalTe  gearing  of  one  cylinder, 
with  the  cover  taken  off  the  valve  chest  to  show  the  slide  valve  and 

Fig.  173  shows  a  plan  of  the  vbItb  gearing  of  one  cylinder,  and 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cylinder  and  valve  cheat 

The  scale  of  figs.  171,  172,  and  173,  is  ^  of  the  real  dimen- 
sions. 

A  is  the  ash-pan;  B,  the  grate;  C,"the  fire-box.  In  fig.  170, 
the  heads  of  the  bolts  which  tie  the  outer  and  inner  shells  of  the 
fire-box  together  are  irregularly  placed;  bat  that  is  an  oversight 
in  the  engraving;  they  ought  to  be  mnged  in  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal lines.     D  is  tlie  fire-door. 

E  are  the  tubes,  extending  &om  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box 
F.     Q  is  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney. 

I  is  one  of  the  horizontal  feed  pomps,  worked  by  a  link  from  one 
of  the  eccentrics.  H  is  the  sapply  pipe  &om  the  vater  tank  of  tha 
tendei-j  £,  the  feed  pipe,  leading  to  the  boiler. 

L  is  the  water  space  round  &ie  fire-boxj  M,  the  water  space  and 
steam  space  above  it. 

N  are  longitudinal  ribs,  to  which  the  crown  of  the  fire-box  is 
stayed,  as  explained  in  Article  312,  page  4ff9.    The  crown  receiTes 
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Fig.  171. 
O  is  the  space  above  the  tabes,  in  the  barrel  of  the  boiler.  F  is 
the  steam  dome,  on  the  top  of  the  external  ehell  above  the  fire-box. 
This  part  of  the  shell  in  the  engine  rejweeented  is  of  a  radios  a 
little  greater  than  the  barrel  of  the  boiler;  bat  in  manj  engines 
(for  example,  those  of  Messrs.  Eitaon  &  Ca)  it  is  made  of  the  nane 
radios^  . 
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Q  is  one  of  the  safety  valves.  The  other  safely  valve  is  omitted 
in  ^g.  170,  but  shown  in  fig,  169,  as  standing  on  the  middle  of  the 
barrel  of  the  boiler. 

K,  B;,  B;,  is  the  steam  pipe,  bringing  steam  down  from  the  dome, 
and  along  the  top  of  the  barreL 

S,  S,  the  regulator,  a  conical  valve  worked  by  a  screw.  T, 
branch  steam  pipe;  TJ,  slide  valve  chest;  Y,  slide  valve;  W,  W, 
cylinder  ports;  X,  cylinder;  Y,  exhaust  port;  Z,  ezhaust  pipe. 
The  two  exhaust  pipes  unite  in  the  blast  pipe  a, 

by  piston;  c,  piston  rod;  d,  connecting  rod,  driving  a  crank  on 
the  front  driving  axle^*;  e,  coupling  rod,  connecting  cranks  on  the 
front  driving  axle  /,  and  hind  driving  axle  h.  g,  front  driving 
wheel;  k,  hind  driving  wheeL 

ly  forward  eccentric,  and  m,  backward  eccentric,  of  the  left  slide 
valva  n,  forward  eccentric  rod;  o,  backward  eccentric  rod.  These 
rods  are  jointed  to  the  two  ends  of  the  link  _p,  which  is  jointed  at 
the  centre  to  and  supported  by  a  nearly  vertical  bridle  or  lever,, 
oscillating  about  a  fixed  centre,  ris  the  slide  valve  rod,  and  q  the 
connecting  rod,  through  which  the  rod  r  receives  motion  fr^m  a 
slider  in  the  link  p.  The  radius  of  the  centre  line  of  the  link  is 
the  length  of  the  rod  q.  The  slider  and  the  rod  q  are  shifted  into 
different  positions,  so  as  to  alter  the  expansion  or  reverse  the  engine 
when  required  (as  explained  in  Article  348,  page  497)  by  means 
of  the  rod  s,  connected  with  the  lever  t  A  pair  of  those  levers,  to 
act  on  the  two  link  motions  at  once,  project  from  the  rocking  shaft 
u.  On  the  left-hand  outer  end  of  that  shaft  is  a  vertical  lever, 
connected  through  a  long  rod  v  (partly  seen  in  fig.  170),  with  the 
reversing  handle  w,  by  means  of  which  the  engine  driver  controls 
the  link  motion. 

In  the  figure,  the  reversing  handle  is  simply  a  lever:  but  in 
many  engines  as  now  constructed,  it  acts  on  the  rod  v  by  means  of 
a  screw,  which  is  safer  and  more  convenient. 

Xy  Xy  X,  are  the  springs ;  y,  a  balance  lever  to  distribute  the  load 
equally  between  the  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels,  notwithstanding 
irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  raOs;  z,  training  axle  and  wheeL 

389.  i<ocoaiotiTe  BhkIims  tmr  OoaiaiMi  ii«iid»  were  invented  by- 
Mr.  Gumey,  Sir  James  Anderson,  Mr.  Scott  Rtssell,  and  others. 
For  many  years  they  fell  into  disuse;  but  have  been  revived  in 
the  form  of  "  traction  engines.*'  These  machines  are  adapted  to 
drawing  trains  of  heavily  laden  vehides  at  a  low  speed,  such  as 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  To  insure  that  the  driving  wheels 
shall  take  a  sufficient  hold  of  the  road,  without  injuring  its  sur&ce, 
they  are  made  very  broad  in  the  tire,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  foot, 
and  are  sometimes  transveisely  or  obliquely  ribbed.  The  traction 
engine  or  road  locomotive  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  has  on  each  of 
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the  wheels  an  Indian  rubber  tire,  about  12  inches  broad  and  5 
inches  thick.  These  are  found  to  answer  well  on  all  sorts  of 
ground,  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smootL  (See  The  Engmeer^  4th 
September,  1868,  page  191.) 

Sechok  %,--0f  Steam  Turbinei. 

390.  The  RcactiMi  mmm  Kastee,  in  a  rade  form,  is  described  in 
the  FneumoUica  of  Hero  of  Alexandria.  It  was  improved  and 
brought  into  use  to  a  limited  extent  by  Mr.  Ruthven.  Its  principle 
and  mode  of  action  are  analogous  to  those  of  a  reaction  water  wheel 
(Article  171,  page  190;  Article  176,  page  197.) 

391.  The  Fui  mmm  Sastee,  invented  bj^Mr.  WiUiam  Gorman, 
is  analogous  in  its  principle  and  mode  of  action  to  &n  inward  Jlow 
water  turbine,  (Article  171,  page  191;  Article  173,  page  193; 
Article  174,  pages  194,  195,  196,  &c)  An  engine  of  this  kind 
was  used  at  the  Glasgow  City  Saw  Mills,  and  was  considered 
equal  in  efficiency  to  an  ordinary  high  pressure  engine. 


Addendum  to  Abtigle  385,  page  530. 

CoaBicr-prcssBve  9cea*ft  In  Ii«coai«tlT«k — Steam  is   said  to  tuA  Iff 

counter-pressurey  when  the  valves  are  pat  in  backward  gear  dnring  ifas 
forward  motion  of  the  engine,  so  as  to  make  the  cylinderB  commnnicate  with 
the  exhaust-pipe  during  the  forward  stroke,  and  with  the  boiler  daring  the 
latter  part  of  tne  return  stroke.  The  cylinders  thus  act  as  pnmps,  foidog 
vapour  into  the  boiler  against  the  pressure  there.  The  use  of  that  action  ii 
to  do  the  duty  of  a  brake,  in  retarding  or  stopping  the  train  when  requind, 
and  in  preventing  excessive  acceleration  on  descending  gradients. 

When  the  cylinders,  acting  in  this  manner,  used  to  draw  in  air  at  the 
blast-pipe  and  force  it  into  the  boiler,  great  injury  was  done  by  the  dust 
and  heat.  In  order  to  prevent  that,  M.  le  Chatelier  mtrodaced  the  system  o^ 
supplying  the  exhaust-pipe  of  each  cylinder,  when  working  at  counte^ 
pressure,  with  a  mixture  of  liquid  water  and  steam  from  the  boiler,  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  e8cax)e  of  steam  from  the  blast-pipe,  ani 
thus  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  hot  air  and  dust.  The  liquid  water  and 
steam  are  led  from  the  boiler  to  the  exhaust-pipes  through  tubes  about  i  or 
{-inch  diameter,  with  suitable  cocks  or  valves  to  adjust  the  quantities  sap- 
plied.  The  water,  during  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston,  expands  into 
steam  of  atmospheric  pressure*  filling  the  cylinder,  and  partly  escaping  it 
the  blast-pipe ;  during  the  return  stroke  tn&t  steam  is  compressed  i^  it 
rises  to  a  high  pressure,  and  is  then  forced  back  into  the  boiler.  (See  M.  k 
Ohatelier's  Mimoire  sur  la  Marche  d  CorUre-Vapeur  des  Mcichines  Loco- 
motives, Paris,  1869;  also  the  English  translation  of  that  Memoir,  by  Hi^ 
Lewis  I).  B.  Gordon,  entitled  Rmway  Mconomyf  Edinburgh,  1869.) 


PART  IV. 

OP  ELECTRO-MAGNETIC  ENGINES. 


392.  introdnctorr  Remarks. —  Although  the  principles  of  the 
development  of  mechanical  energy  from  chemical  action  through 
the  agency  of  electric  and  magnetic  forces  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  voluminous  ti*eatise  which  would  be  highly  interesting  in 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  amount  of  experience  of  the  actual 
working  of  electro-magnetic  engines  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  supply 
those  data  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  render  such  a  treatise 
practically  valuable.  In  the  present  work,  therefore,  a  brief  outline 
only  of  those  principles  will  be  given,  illustrated  by  descriptions 
of  three  forms  of  engine,  two  of  which  are  selected  on  account 
of  their  simplicity,  and  probable  efficiency,  though  hitherto  used 
as  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  only;  and  the  third,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  for  some  years  in  practical  operation. 

The  experimental  data  to  be  afberwards  referred  to  are  for  the 
most  part  due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Andrews. 
The  theory  of  the  subject  was  first  correctly  set  forth  by  Professor 
Helmholtz,  and  Professor  William  Thomson,  in  a  series  of  papers 
published  respectively  in  Poggendorflf's  Airmaleny  and  in  the 
Philoaophicdl  TrcmsacUons  and  Philoaophical  Magazine,  especially 
two  papers  in  the  FhUoaophical  Magazine  for  December,  1851. 
The  summary  of  that  theory  which  will  be  given  is  in  the  main 
extracted  from  a  paper  by  the  Author  of  this  work  "On  the  Creneral 
Law  of  the  Tranrformation  of  Energy  "  (Phil,  Mag,,  1853). 

393.  Saergr*  Acinai  aB4  PotentiaL — Energy  has  been  defined  in 
Article  25,  page  32;  and  the  distinction  between  actual  and 
potential  energy  has  been  explained,  so  fiur  as  it  relates  to  mechan- 
ical energy,  or  energy  of  motion  and  of  force  tending  to  produce 
motion,  in  the  same  Article,  and  in  Article  31,  pages  35,  36.  It  has 
further  been  explained  in  Article  196,  page  224,  and  Airticles  235, 
236,  pages  299,  300,  that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy.  In  order  to 
understand  the  application  of  certain  general  laws  respecting  energy 
to  electricity  and  magnetism,  the  definitions  of  energy,  actual  and 
potential,  must  be  extended  so  as  to  become  perfectly  general  and 
abstract,  as  follows : — 

A  capacity  for  performing  work  is  to  be  called  AcrruAL  enebgy, 
when  it  consists  in  a  state  of  present  activity  of  a  substance,  such 
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as  motion,  heat,  curreut  electricity;  and  potential  enebot,  when 
it  coiiiukU  in  a  tendency  of  a  certain  magnitude  tomrards  a  change 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  such  as  mechanical  potential  energy  (that 
is,  weight  or  pressure  capable  of  acting  through  a  given  space), 
chemical  affinity,  electrical  tension,  magnetic  tension. 

The  general  law  oftlie  transformation  of  energy  has  already  been 
stated  in  Article  244,  page  309.  The  principles  which  will  be 
explainiHl  in  the  sequel  are  instances  of  its  application  to  the  actual 
energy  of  cum»nt  electricity,  and  the  potential  energy  of  electro- 
magnetic attraction. 

394.  The  Kaergy  of  CheaOcai  ActioM  is  the  souTce  of  the  power 
of  electro-magnetic  engines,  as  it  is  of  that  of  heat  engines. 
ChemuxU  affinity,  or  the  tendency  of  two  substances  to  combine 
chemically,  is  a  sort  of  potential  energy,  which,  when  the  substances 
actually  do  combine,  is  replaced  by  actual  energy  in  the  form  of 
heat,  or  of  current  electricity,  or  of  both  combined.  Examples  of 
the  quantities  of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  various  substances  with  oxygen  have  been  given  under 
the  head  of  "  Combustion,"  in  Articles  223,  224,  pages  267  to  273; 
and  those  quantities  can  be  expressed  in  foot-pounds  of  energy 
by  multiplying  by  Joule's  equivalent  of  a  British  thermal  unit, 
772. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  the  whole 
energy  produced  by  a  given  chemiod  combination  at  once  in  the 
form  of  heat.  In  that  case,  the  energy  may  be  obtained  first 
in  the  form  of  current  electricity,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  the 
form  of  heat 

The  following  are  the  data  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
theory  of  electro-magnetic  engines : — 

L  Energy  developed  by  the  solution  of  one  lb.  of  zinc  in 
Daniell's  battery,  the  liquid  in  the  cells  being  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  water — 

British  thflcsul 

Heat  produced  by  the  combination  of  zinc  with 
oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  of 
the  compound  in  water, 3Po6 

Deduct — 

Heat  consumed  in  separating  copper  in  the  solid 
state  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
water, 1587 


1419  X  772  =  1,095,468  foot-lba  per  lb.  of 


r+i^ 
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This  is  less  than  one-ten^  of  the  total  energy  developed  by  burn- 
ing one  lb.  of  carbon. 

II.  Energy  developed  by  the  solution  of  one  lb.  of  zinc  in  Smee's 
battery,  the  liquid  in  the  cells  being  dilute  sulphuric  acid — 

British  thermal 
units. 
Heat  produced  by  the  combination  of  zinc  with  ) 

oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution    of  >    3006 

the  compound  in  water, j 

Bedv/A — 

Heat  consumed  in  separating  hydrogen  ^m  diluted  ) 

sulphuric  acid, J     2106 

900 
900  X  772  =  694,800  foot-lbs.  per  lb.  of  zinc. 

This  is  about  (me-siodbeenlh  part  of  the  energy  developed  by  burn- 
ing one  lb.  of  carbon. 

395.   CoatparatiTe  Cost  of  HTwrkiag  Electro-mfigBecic  EBgiaes  aad 

Heat  Eagtaes. — ^It  is  certain  that  the  efficiency  can  be  made  to 
approximate  much  more  nearly  to  unity,  the  limit  of  perfection,  in 
electro-magnetic  engines  than  in  heat  engines.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  ratio  of  their  efficiencies  can  only  be  roughly  estimated; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  feivourable  view  towards  electro- 
magnetic engines,  to  estimate  their  greatest  possible  efficiency  as 
fowr  times  that  of  the  best  heat  engines  yet  known.  Taking  this 
into  account  along  with  the  results  of  the  calculations  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article,  it  appears  that  the  work  performed  per  pawnd  ofzino 
consumed  m&j  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

I.  "With  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  cells,  iV  of  the 
work  per  lb.  of  carbon  consumed  in  a  heat  engine. 

II.  With  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cells,  A  =  i  of  the  work 
per  lb.  of  carbon  consumed  in  a  heat  engine. 

Before,  therefore,  electro-magnetic  engines  can  become  equally 
economical  with  heat  engines  as  to  cost  of  working,  their  working 
expense  per  lb.  of  zinc  consiuned  must  feU  until  it  is  firom  /our- 
tenths  to  one  g^ua/rter  of  the  working  expense  of  a  heat  engine  per 
lb.  of  carbon,  or  of  coal  equivalent  to  carbon. 

The  present  price  (September,  1859)  of  sheet  zinc  is  between 
Jifty  and  sixty  times  that  of  such  coaL 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  and  calculations,  that  electro- 
magnetic engines  never  can  come  into  general  use  except  in  cases 
where  the  power  required  is  so  small  that  the  cost  c^  material 
consumed  is  of  no  practical  importance,  and  the  sitviation  of  tlie 
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machinery  to  be  driven  is  sock  as  to  make  it  very  deniable  to  haTe 
a  prime  mover  without  a  fumaoe. 

396.  An  BlMtM-ckMiiiad  c»ralft  comnrtB  of  a  battery,  with  a 
conductor  connecting  its  two  ends;  and  its  anangement  may  be 
represented  symboliodly  as  follows : — 

CLZCLZCLZCLZ 

K^ ... » 


This  repiiesents  a  battery  of  four  ceUs,  each  cell  being  denoted  by  the 
symbol  G  L  Z.  Z  denotes  a  plate  of  zinc,  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
solved ;  L  the  solvent  liquid,  containing  the  substances  that  combine 
with  the  zinc ;  G  a  plate  of  copper,  silver,  or  some  such  metal  which 
has  less  affinity  for  the  solvent  than  the  zinc  has,  and  which  acts 
merely  as  a  conductor.  The  brace  *— v-'  represents  symbolically  s 
metallic  wire  connecting  the  ends  of  the  battery.  The  chemical 
action  of  the  solvent  on  the  zinc  puts  the  entire  circuit  intos 
peculiar  condition  described  by  saying,  that  there  is  a  current  of 
positive  dectricity  circrdcUing  through  it,  in  each  cell,  from  Z  throng 
L  to  0,  and  in  the  conductor  ^-v-^  from  G  to  Z:  not  that  ti^e 
existence  of  the  so-called  electric  fluid  or  fluids  has  been  proved, 
but  that  the  use  of  terms  borrowed  from  those  which  conmioiiiy 
denote  the  motion  of  fluids  is  a  convenient  way  of  describing 
electrical  phenomena.  The  endmost  portions  of  the  conductor, 
where  it  joins  the  battery,  are  called  the  electrodes;  the  poritive 
electrode  joining  C,  the  negative  Z. 

The  strength  of  the  electric  current  is  a  quantity  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  some  standard  substance  which  it  is  capable  of 
decomposing  in  an  unit  of  time.  It  is  expressed  in  units  of  such  a 
kind,  that  a  current  of  unit  strength  decomposes 

•02  grain  of  water  per  second,  or 
•0103  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 

The  strength  of  the  current  produced  by  a  given  battery  is  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  ora 
ceU.  To  produce  a  current  of  unit  strength  requires  the  consump- 
tion in  each  cell  of 

•0728  grain  of  zinc  per  second,  or 
•03744  lb.  of  zinc  per  hour. 

Let  y  denote  the  strength  of  the  current;  z  the  zinc  consumed 
per  cdl  per  hour,  in  lbs. ;  then 
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"  =  ^03741 ^^•> 

The  dectro-motive  force  of  a  battery  is  a  quantity  such,  that  whea 
it  is  multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  product  is  the 
energy  produced  by  the  battery  in  a  given  time  (such  as  an  hour). 
It  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells. 

Let  M,  then,  denote  the  electro-motive  force  of  one  cell,  n  the 
number  of  cells;  also,  let  E  be  the  energy  developed  per  lb.  of  zinc 
consumed,  as  stated  in  Article  394;  then 

Mny  =  Enz. (2.) 

So  that 


M  =  -03744  E  =  for  Darnell's  battery,  41014; 

for  Smee's  batteiy,      26013 


'  I  ....(3.) 


In  these  values  of  M,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  unit  of 
force  is  one  pound  weiglU,  and  the  imit  of  time  an  Iwur,  In  Pro- 
fessor Thomson's  papers,  the  unit  of  force  is  -^^r^  of  the  weight  of 

a  grain,  and  the  unit  of  time  a  second. 

The  heat  produced  in  a  given  time  by  a  given  current  in  the 
same  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  squai-e  of  the  sti'ength  of  the 
current.     That  quantity  of  heat,  then,  is  expressed  by 

Ry2; (4.) 

Where  It  is  a  quantity  called  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  being  the 
heat  developed  in  it  in  an  imit  of  time  by  a  current  of  unit 
strength. 

The  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the 
various  parts  of  which  it  consists,  comprehending  the  plates  and 
liquid  of  the  cells,  and  the  conductor  which  completes  the  circuit. 
The  resistances  of  conductoi's  made  of  a  given  substance  are  directly 
as  their  lengths  and  inversely  as  their  sectional  areas,  or  directly  as 
the  squares  of  their  lengths  and  inversely  as  their  weights.  Let  I 
be  the  length  of  any  one  conductor  in  a  circuit,  in  feet,  whether 
solid  or  liquid;  w  its  weight,  in  lbs.;  then 

R  =  2«^J (5> 

where  e  is  a  co-efficient  depending  on  the  material,  and  called  the 
specific  resistance  of  that  materiaL     Professor  Thomson  gives  values 

of  e  in  which  the  unit  of  force  is  -^^  of  a  grain  weight,  the  unit 
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of  nuusSy  that  of  a  grain,  and  the  unit  of  time  one  second:  to 
reduce  these  to  values  in  which  the  unit  of  force  is  one  pound 
weight,  the  unit  of  mass,  that  of  a  pound,  and  the  unit  of  time 
one  hour,  they  are  to  be  multiplied  bj 

8600 
82*2  X  49000000  ' 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  results  of  ibat  redudaon  £or 
temperatures  of  50°  Fahrenheit : — 

Copper  wire, e  =  fi^ni  176  to  128. 

Mercury, e  =  10,356. 

When  the  circuit  produces  no  chemical  decomposition  out  of  the 
cells,  no  magnetic  induction,  and  no  mechanical  or  other  external 
work,  the  whole  of  the  energy  developed  by  the  chemical  actum  in 
the  cells  takes  the  form  of  heat;  in  different  parts  of  the  dicint 
This  fact  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

Ew«  =  Mwy  =  Ry*; (6.) 

one  of  the  consequences  of  which  is  the  following : — 

Mn. 
^  =  'R' (7) 

or,  the  strength  of  the  current  is  directly  as  the  eZectra-Tnotive  force  and 
inversely  as  the  resistaavce  of  the  circuit;  being  the  celebrated  prin- 
ciple known  as  "  Ohm's  Law." 

Another  consequence  shows  the  rapidity  of  chemical  action  in  a 
given  circuit,  viz. : — 

Mny  __  M*w* 

**  =  ~E  EW ^^) 

397.  SflictcMy  •r  Biectro-nmsactic  Bagtees. — Equations  1,  2, 3, 
4,  and  5  of  Article  396  are  applicable  to  all  electro-chemical  circnite 
whatsoever.  Equations  6,  7,  and  8  are  applicable  only  to  an  tiflf 
baUery,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  all  the  energy  is  spent  in  pro- 
ducing heat  in  the  materials  of  the  circuit. 

An  electric  circuit  may  move  mechanism  against  resistance,  and 
so  perform  mechanical  work,  in  three  ways. 

I.  By  the  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  of  currents,  or  of 
parts  of  one  current.  Currents  in  the  same  direction  attract,  ud 
currents  in  contrary  directions  repel  each  other.  This  noiethod  his 
been  used  in  philosophical  apparatus  only. 

H.  By  the  attractions  and  repulsions  between  currents  and  per 
manent  magnets.     A  magnet  placed  with  its  south  pole  towards  the 
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eye  of  the/spectator  attracts  currents  whose  direction  is  that  of 
right-handed  revolution  relatively  to  its  axis,  and  repels  those 
"whose  dii'ection  is  that  of  left-handed  revolution. 

III.  By  the  attractions  and  repulsions  between  temporary  and 
permanent  magnets.  A  conductor  coiled  round  a  soft  iron  bar, 
when  a  current  is  sent  through  it,  magnetizes  the  bar  in  that  direc* 
tion  which  makes  it  attract  the  current,  according  to  the  principle 
stated  above  under  head  II.;  when  the  current  ceases  the  magnetism 
•ceases ;  when  the  current  is  reversed  the  direction  of  the  magnetism 
is  reversed.  Opposite  poles  of  magnets  attract,  similar  poles  repel 
•each  other;  so  that  by  periodically  reversing  the  temporary  mag- 
netism of  a  soft  iron  bar,  it  may  be  made  to  take  a  reciprocating 
onotion  towards  and  from  a  permanent  magnet. 

IV.  By  the  mutual  attractions  of  temporary  magnets. 

The  efficiency  of  the  engine  in  all  those  cases  is  governed  by  two 
principles :  1.  The  performance  ofextemoZ  work  by  cm  electric  ci/rcwU 
produces  a  counteractive  forcCy  opposing  the  electromotive  force,  whose 
Tnagniiyde  is  eqrwl  to  the  external  work  perforrned  in  cm  unit  of  time 
divided  by  the  strength  of  Hie  current. 

Let  U  be  the  external  work  performed  in  an  hour  by  the  engine. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  certain  counteractive  force,  which  causes  the 
current  to  be  of  less  strength  than  that  which  the  battery  produces 
when  idle.  Let  y  be  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  idle  circuit, 
as  given  by  equation  6  of  Article  396;  and  y'  the  strength  when  the 
work  TJ  is  performed  per  hour.     Then  the  counteractive  force  i£^ 

U-y' 

and  the  strength  of  current  y'  is  the  same  as  if  the  electromo- 
tive force,  instead  of  being  M  w,  were  M  w  —  p ;  that  is  to  say, 

.      Mn        TJ 


V  = 


,(1). 


It  y   R  • 

This  principle  might  be  deduced  as  a  consequence  from  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  eneigy;  for  multiplying  equation  1  by  y'E, 
and  transposing,  we  find, 

U  =  Mwy'— Ily'2; (2), 

which  expresses,  that  the  usefid  work  of  the  engine  is  the  excess  of  the 
wliole  energy  developed  in  the  baitery  M  w  y ',  above  the  energy  wasted 
in  producing  heat  R  y\ 

2.  A  second  principle  is,  tJuU  the  attractions  and  repulsions  pro- 
du^ed  by  a  given  circuit  and  wppa/ralus  arrcmged  in  a  given  way 
are  proportional  to  tlie  squa/re  of  the  strength  of  the  current  (a  law  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Joule);  so  that  we  may  make 

2n 
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U«Ay'», (3.) 

vhen  A  ii  a  factor  dspeading  oa  Uia  apparatus  oaed.    Hnca 
aqnalion  8  beoomei 

A»'«-Mny'-R./« ^ij 

Divide  bj  y'  and  tnutspose;  then 

JAn 

'■=aTb' -(^) 

Hetwe  wre  deduced  the  following  expressioas : — 
For  tbe  npidity  of  the  chemical  action, 

Mwy'           aPn' 
"^-^^E"  ~  E(A  +  R)' <*■> 

for  the  useful  worl^ 

'^={A+^ P-> 

For  the  effidency  ofth*  mgin^ 

J?_  =  A/ A r-v'  „, 

K^    M»     A  +  E         y     ' W 

From  vhich  it  appetire  that  the  efitciency  of  the  engine  a{q»t)xi- 
mates  tovai<dB  unify  as  the 
factor  A  increases;  bat  at 
the  Bame  time  the  (Am^vle 
work  performed  dimiitishes 

I      _      1 ^  -.  without  limit 

P=?)'"    1  A  2^^     BBtallii,   DIM   En- 

in      I  /  \  ^"^ — This    machine,  the 

\zi^-:h^  I     \  simplest  of  all  electro-mag- 

"''    ^  netjo  engines,  bat  hitherto 

used  in  the  lecture  room 
^1  ^  f  jO\  ^       "ilyi  is  the  result  of  a  dis- 

/^Cy-  -  '      '\_/    '  "   covery  of  Arago's.     In  fig. 

-*— «  174,  N  and  S  are  the  north 

Fig.  173.         Mid  south  poles  of  a  per- 
manent magnet,  so  shaped 
Kg,  174,  aa  to  approach  very  neat  to 

the  two  &ceB  of  a  copper 
diso  D,  neat  its  lowor  edge ;  that  disc  turns  on  an  ftiHa  A.,  whose 
bearings  (not  shown  in  toe  figure)  must  rest  on  i'Tnai1n<pf>y  Hopports. 
^e  lowtr  edge  of  the  disc  between  the  pdee  of  Uie  magnet  dips 
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into  a  cap  M,  containing  mercury.  C  and  Z  are  conducting  wires, 
connecting  respectively  the  axis  of  Hhe  disc  and  the  mercury  izi 
the  cup  with  the  dedrodea  of  a  galvanic  batteiy.  By  the  ar- 
rangement  shown  in  the  figure,  an  electric  current  is  made  to  pass 
irom  the  positive  electrode  to  the  axis  of  the  disc ;  thence  through 
the  disc  to  the  mercury,  and  thence  to  the  negative  electrode  of  tJ^e 
battery.  The  action  of  the  poles  of  the  ma^et  on  the  disc  is  shown 
by  the  diagram,  fig.  175,  S  is  the  magnet,  with  the  south  pole 
exposed  to  view;  the  arrow  head  on  the  circle  shows  the  direction 
of  the  revolving  current  to  which  the  magnet  is  equivalent.  A  B 
and  A.  E  are  two  portions  of  the  current  in  the  disc,  from  the  asis 
to  the  mercniy.  According  to  the  principle  that  currents  in 
the  same  direction  attract  each  other,  and  currents  in  opposite 
directions  repel  each  other,  the  magnet  attracts  A  B  and  repds  A  E, 
and  so  keeps  up  a  continuous  rotation  of  the  disc  in  the  direction 
BE.  The  direction  of  rotation  can  be  reversed  by  reversing  tho 
current;  that  is,  by  connecting  A  with  Z  and  M  with  C. 

399.  KaMUBB  Kbt  EnBiDe.— This  machine,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
"Webster,  is  shown  in  fig.  176.  NS,  NS, 
are  1;wo  semicircular  pennanent  magnets 
fixed  within  a  frame  of  brass  or  other  dia- 
magnetic  material,  and  having  two  gaps  j 
between  their  pairs  of  contiguous  poles,  [ 
which  are  similar,  as  indicated  by  the  I 
letters.  M  is  a  mercniy-cup  of  noD-( 
ducting  material  on  a  pedestal ;  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  diametral 
non-conducting  partiti<m,  in  the  plane  of 
the  permanent  magnets,  as  shows  in  fig. 
177.  In  the  centre  of  the  cup  stands  a 
pivot,  on  which  rotates  the  horizontal  soA  ii 
arms  of  that  bar  are  encircled  by  the  two  portions  of  a  long  coil  o 
conducting  wire:  The  two  ^oiIb  <tf  that  coil  dip  m  ^> 
into  tlie  two  halves  of  the  mercury  cnp,  which 
halves  are  connected  with  the  electrodes  of  a  battery  j 
by  tho  wires  C  Z.  The  ends  of  the  soft  iron  ba 
pass  between  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet,  si 
as  to  come  very  near  them,  but  not  to  touch  them. 
To  produce  rotation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  ai 
round  the  bar  A  B  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  end  A  is  moving 

from  S  S  to  N  K,  and  the  end  B  finm  2TS  to  SS,  Aisa  aauth 
pole,  and  B  a  north  pole.     Then  g  [  i»  {  ^ttra^ted  { t?  ^  8,  »ad 

{^*^^''}by  NN.    At  tte  instant  that  the  ends  of  the  bM 


fig.  17«. 
\  bar  A  B;  tlie  two 
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Ml  the  P^iIm  of  the  penn&neot  magnctn,  the  ends  of  the  coil  piss 
over  the  diametral  partition  into  the  opposite  halves  of  the  mercury 
cnpi  the  current  through  the  coU  ia  TBTersed,  and  reverses  the 
magnetism  of  A  B,  and  the  attiuctiona  and  rejnilsions  between  its 

Eole*  and  those  of  the  permanent  magneta ;  and  so  the  rotation  ii 
ept  up.  To  reverse  the  rotation,  the  connections  betwetai  iha 
halves  of  the  merciuy-cap  and  the  dectrode  are  rereosed. 

400.  The  »■■■«  ■mI'Mi  invented  by  Mr.  Froment,  and  nude 
hf  Mr.  Bonrbouze,  is  represented  in  figures  178,  179,  and  180. 


It  IS  now  used  to  a  considprable  extent  m  France,  for  driving  "imall 
machmes  m  places  where  it  \\ould  be  inaonvenient  to  have  a.  steam 
engine  with  ita  ftimace  and  boiler.  It  bears  some  analogy  m  its 
form  and  arrangement  to  a  steam  engine  with  four  crhndeis, 
pistons,  slide  valves,  beam,  crank,  and  eccentric. 

Fig.  178  is  a  side  elevation;  fig.  179,  an  end  view,  showing  two 
of  the  cylinders;  fig.  180,  a  plan  of  the  four  cylinders. 

A  A,  B  B,  are  four  soft  iron  hollow  cyhnders,  enveloped  in  coils 
of  conducting  Ti-ire;   CO,  DD,  are  horse-shoe  magnets,  each  of 


which,  is  so  shaped  that  its  ends  form  a  pair  of  cyhndiical  plungers, 
moving  up  and  down  in  the  hollow  cylinders,  with  just  freedom 


Fig.  179.  1 

enough  to  prevent  contact;  H  G  F  E  is  the  beam,  from  which  the 
magnetic  plungers  are  hung ;  F  its  centre ;  H  E  the  connecting 
rod ;  K  L  the  crank ;  L  the  shaft  and  eccentric.  The  shaft  carries 
a  fly  wheel 

a  6  a  is  a  slide  moved  by  the  eccentric,  the  parts  a  a  being  of  ivory, 
and  6  of  metal ;  cdo,  conducting  wire  Erom  the  metallic  part  b  of  the 
slide  to  the  negative  electrode ;  p,  conducting  wire  irom  positive  elec- 
trode ;  qn,  conductors  from  p  to  the  coil  round  A  A ;  r  w,  conduo- 
tors  from  p  to  the  coil  round  B  B ;  y,  conductor  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  coilround  A  A,  terminating  in  the  springe,  which  presses 
on  the  slide  aba;  It,  conductor  from  the  coil  round  B,  terminating 
in  the  spring/,  which  presses  on  the  elide  aba.  The  reciprocating 
motion  of  uie  sUdc  extabliiihes  the  electric  circuit  through  the  coils 
round  A  A,  and  round  B  B,  alternately,  and  thus  magnetizes 
alternately  those  two  pairs  of  hollow  cylinders,  which  attract 
alternately  the  two  pairs  of  magnetic  plungers,  0  C,  D  D,  and 
give  a  reciprocating  motioa  to  the  beam,  and  a  rotatory  motion  to 
theshaUk 
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Addendum  to  Article  357,  Page  500. 

C«rllM  ▼«!▼€•  ftnd  Gcariag. — In  the  Corliss  yalTes  the  Talve-seat  is  of  the 
form  of  a  hollow  cjrlioder,  and  the  valve-port  is  an  obl(Hig  opening  in  one  side  of 
that  cylinder.  The  valve  itself  is  of  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  cylinder  of  such 
dimensions  ax  may  be  required  in  order  to  cover  the  port  sufficiently;  and  the  valve- 
face  is  a  c}  lindriod  sorfice  accurately  fitting  the  hollow  cylindrical  seat.  In  the  axes 
of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  of  the  valve  and  its  seat  there  is  a  spindle,  about  which  the 
vslve  rotates  with  a  reciprocating  motion  through  an  angle  sufficient  to  make  it 
alternately  open  and  close  the  port.  Blotion  is  given  to  the  valve  bj  means  of 
levers  and  link-work  worked  bv  an  eccentric. 

The  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  is  fitted  with  four  Corliss  valves,  two  for  admission 
and  two  for  exhaust,  all  of  which  are  worked  by  one  eccentric.  The  two  exhaust 
valves  are  simply  opened  and  closed  alternately  wiih  a  motion  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
slide-valve,  'i  he  two  admission  or  eteam  valves  are  opened  in  the  same  way,  each 
by  means  of  a  rod  pulling  at  a  lever.  But  the  Tod  is  connected  with  the  lever  by 
means  of  a  detent  which  can  be  made  to  let  go  its  hold  at  any  period  of  the  stroke 
by  the  action  of  a  stud  or  wiper,  whose  position  is  regulated  by  means  of  the  speed- 
governor;  and  the  valve  at  that  instant  is  closed  by  the  action  of  a  spring  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  admission  of  steam.  In  order  to  prevent  the  shocks  which  might  arise 
from  the  too  sudden  closing  of  the  valve,  the  speed  is  moderated  by  means  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  being  forced  through  a  hole  in  a  small  cylinder  or  dash-pot 
whose  piston  is  connected  with  the  spring  for  closing  the  valve.  The  suddenness  of 
the  action  of  the  governor  is  also  moderated  by  means  of  a  dash-pot  containing  ft 
liquid. 

This  system  of  valves  and  valve-gear  is  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  its  friction, 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  proper  form  of  expansion  diagram  is  produced,  and  the 
precision  with  which  the  speed  u  regulated  through  the  action  of  the  governor  upon 
the  cnt-oC 


Addendum  to  Articles  55,  56,  and  337;   Pages  63  and  480. 

laocfaronoas  Governor*. — The  ordinary  governor  is  not  isoclironous ; 
for  when,  in  order  to  adapt  the  opening  of  the  regulator  to  different  loads,  it 
rotates  with  its  revolving  pendulums  at  different  angles  to  the  vertical  axis, 
the  altitude  h  (  =  BC  in  fig.  7,  page  2G)  assumes  different  values,  corre- 
sponding to  different  speeds.  The  following  are  expedients  for  dimiidshing 
or  removing  this  defect : — 

L  Loaded  Governor  (Porter's). — From  the  balls  of  the  common  governor, 
whose  collective  weight  is  (say)  A,  let  there  be  hun^  by  a  pair  of  links  ot 
lengths  equal  to  the  pendulum-arms,  a  load,  B,  capable  of  sliding  np  and 
down  the  spindle,  and  having  its  centre  of  gra'sdty  in  the  axis  of  rotation. 
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Fig.R 


Then  the  centrifugal  force  is  that  due  to  A  alone ;  and  the  effect  of  gravi:^ 
that  dne  to  A  +  2  B ;  consequently  the  altitude  for  a  given  speed  is  increasea 
Id  the  ratio  A+2B:A  as  com{)ared  with  that  of  a  simple  revolTiiig 
2)endnlnm ;  and  a  given  ahsolute  variation  of  altitude  in  moving  the  regnlator 
produces  a  smaller  proportionate  variation  of  speed  than  in  the  coniBMii 
governor. 

IL  Parabolic  Governor, — In  fig.  B,  let  BX  be 
the  axis  of  the  spindle,  and  E  the  centre  of  one  <^ 
the  balls,  which,  as  it  moves  towards  or  from  the 
spindle,  is  guided  so  as  to  describe  a  parabolic  arc, 
K  E,  with  uie  vertex  at  K.  Let  E  F  be  a  normal  to 
tlie  parabola,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  The  vertical 
height  of  F  above  E  is  constant,  being  equal  to 
twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  parabola ;  hence  this 

fovemor  is  absolutely  isochronous.  The  balls  may 
e  guided  by  hanging  each  of  them  by  means  of  a 
flexible  spring  from  a  cheek,  L  H,  of  the  form  of  the 
evolute  of  the  parabola.  To  find  a  series  of  points  in 
the  parabola  and  its  evolute ;  from  the  vertex  K  lay 
off  K  A  =  K  B  =  i/i ;  A  will  be  the  focus,  and  the 
horizontal  line  BY  the  directrix.  Draw  A  C 
paraUel  to  an  intended  position  of  the  ball-rod; 
bisect  it  in  D ;  draw  D  E  perpendicular  to  A  C,  and  C  E  parallel  to  B  X;  B 
will  be  a  point  in  the  parabola,  and  E  D  a  tangent.  Then  parallel  to  C  A, 
draw  EF ;  this  will  be  a  normal,  and  a  position  of  the  ball-rod.  From  F, 
l^araJlel  to  DE,  draw  FG,  cutting  CE  produced  in  G;  and  from  G, 
l)arallel  to  B  Y,  draw  G,  cutting  E  F  produced  in  H ;  this  \nll  be  a  point  in 
the  evolute.  to.  Farcot's  governor,  the  rod  E  H,  in  its  middle  position,  is 
hung  from  a  joint,  H,  at  "the  end  of  an  arm,  M  H ;  this  gives  approximate 
isochronism. 

XXL  Adjustable-Speed  Governor  (Kankine*s).— In  this  form  of  govemor 
(see  fig.  C)  the  four  cen- 
trifugal balls  marked  A 
arc  balanced,  as  regards 
:;ravity,  about  the  joint 
( '  on  the  spindle  A  X. 
B,  B  are  sliders  on  the 
ball-rods;  D  B,  D  B, 
levers  jointed  to  the  slid- 
ers centred  on  a  point  in 
the  spindle  at  D,  and  of  a 
lcnirthDB  =  CD;  F,  a 
loaded  circular  platform 
Imug  by  links  B  E,  B  E ; 
G,  an  easy-fitting  collar, 
jointed  to  the  steely ard- 
acvcr  GH,  whose  ful- 
crum is  at  H ;  K,  a 
weight  adjustable  on 
tlis  lever.  This  gover- 
nor is  truly  isochronous;  1  .  .  "L  Xl^ 
the  altitude  h  of  a  revolving  pendulum  of  equal  speed  is  mven  by  the 

cquatiou 
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'^     4  B\D  B* 

i&wbkh  A  isthecollecUyewei^tof  theoentrifagaliiiaaBefl*  and  B  the  kad, 
•ntpeiided  directly  ftt  B,  to  which  the  actual  load  ia  atatically  eqnivaleai 
The  load  B,  uid  coDBe^uentiv  the  altitude  and  the  apeed,  can  be  vaiied  at 
will,  by  Bhiftiiu^thc  weight  K ;  which  can  be  done  either  by  hand  or  by  the 
engine  itsell  The  resplator  may  be  acted  on  by  the  other  end  of  the  lever 
GU.  The  levers  DB,  DB^  should  be  horizontal  when  in  their  middle 
position;  and  then  the  ball-rods  -wilL  slope  at  az^glea  of  45**. 

rV.  Spring  Oovemora  (Silver's,  Weirds,  Sir  W.  Thomaon'a,  &c.)— In  tiiis 
class  of  g;ovemors,  which  are  specially  suited  for  use  on  board  ship,  the 
action  of  craWty  on  the  revolving  masses  ought  either  to  be  balanced,  or  to 
be  made,  by  rapid  rotation,  so  small  compared  with  the  centrifugal  force  as 
to  be  unimportant.  The  centrifugal  force  is  opposed  by  springs.  To  make 
such  a  governor  absolutely  isochronous,  the  tension  of  the  nirings  ought  to 
vary  in  the  simple  ratio  oi  the  distance  from  the  centres  of  the  revolviug 
masses  to  the  axis. 

Addendum  to  Article  365,  Page  508. 

^  The  Ejector  Cendenaer  (inventedbyMr.  Alexander  Morton)  consists  essen- 
tially of  two  conoidal  nozzles,  one  within  the  other,  and  pointint^  the  samo 
way.  The  inner  nozzle  brings  iigection- water  from  the  cold-water  tank*  and 
the  sectional  area  of  its  outlet  is  nearly  that  given  by  the  rales  of  Article  365. 
The  outer  nozzle  receives  the  waste  steam  &om  the  cylinder ;  the  diameter 
of  the  throat,  or  narrowest  part  of  its  outlet,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
the  cold-water  nozzle.  Beyond  the  throat  it  widens  slowly  in  a  trumpet- 
mouthed  form,  its  diameter  at  the  month  being  about  three  times  the 
diameter  at  the  throat.  If  there  are  two  cylinders,  there  is  an  intermediate 
nozzle,  so  as  to  divide  the  steam  coming  from  one,  from  that  coming  from 
another.  The  condensation  goes  on  in  the  space  between  the  outlet  of  the 
cold-water  nozzle  and  the  throat  of  the  outer  nozzle.  The  vacuum  is  at 
least  as  good  as  in  the  common  condenser.  The  momentum  of  the  cold 
water  and  of  the  waste  steam  carries  the  whole  condensation- water  together 
with  the  air  it  may  contain,  through  the  throat  of  the  outer  nozzle  and  out 
at  the  trumpet  mouthpiece ;  and  the  j)ower  required  to  work  an  air-pump 
is  saved:  as  to  which,  see  page  509.     (See  Trans.  Inst.  Eng.  Scot,  1868-09.) 


Tig.  D. 


Addendum  to  Article  289,  Page  407. 


ExpaoBlon  of  Steam  (see  fi^.   B). Draw  a 

straight  line  C  A  B,  in  which  make  A  B  =  4  AC 
Draw  A  D  perpendicular  to  C  A  B ;  and  about  C 
describe  the  circular  arcBD  cuttine  ADin  D 
Then  in  D  A  take  E,  so  that  D  E  5.  X)  a  shall 
represent  the  ^/Tec^ive  cu^-o^  (and  consequently 
I*  A  -^  D  E  the  rate  of  expansion).  At  E  draw 
^EPparallol  to  AB.  Th^  EF^ABwiS  te 
the  required  ratio  of  mean  to  initial  absolute 
pressure,  nearly. 
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Addendum  to  Articles  13  and  14,  Pages  14  and  16. 

From  some  experiments  made  bj  Mr.  R.  D.  Napier,  forming  the  subject  of  a  paper 
on  friction  and  unguents,  read  before  the  Philosopnical  Society  of  Glasgow,  on  the  16th 
December,  1874,  bj  that  gentleman,  and  experiments  made  by  an  eminent  foreigner, 
but  believed  to  be  not  yet  published,  it  may  be  safely  deduced  tnat  the  friction  between 
two  bodies  is  a  function  of  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together  and  of  their 
relative  velocity  of  motion.  It  is  further  probable  that  for  substances  without  unguents, 
the  friction  increases  with  the  velodty  to  a  certain  maximum,  and  then  dimmishes. 
Mr.  N^ier  believes  his  experiments  shew  ^'  that  with  mineral  oils  the  co-efficieut  of 
friction  is  less  at  higher  than  at  lower  velocities,  and  that  with  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  the  reverse  is  the  case;"  and  further,  with  the  employment  of  unguents  the  friction 
has  been  found  to  increase  with  the  velocity  and  vice  versd,  and  also  to  diminish  with 
the  velocity  and  vice  vend.  A  very  small  co-efficient  of  friction  was  found  to  obtain 
when  a  small  "  quantity  of  water  was  allowed  to  run  on  the  top  of  oil."  As  Mr.  Napiei 
points  out,  there  is  necessity  for  further  experiment. 


Addendum  to  Article  290,  Page  413. 

Mr.  Isherwood*  gives  the  following  constants  for  an  absolute  steam  pressure  of 
22  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  pipes  protected  as  below;  the  constants  refer  to  a  square  foot 
of  external  surface  of  pipe  per  hour  for  V  Fahrenheit  diflference  of  temperature: — 


Bare  or  uncovered  pipe,  .        .        >        • 

Coated  with  straw, 

Cased  in  pottery  pipes,  with  air-space,     . 
Coated  with  cotton  waste,  1  inch  thick,   . 
Coated  with  old  felt,        .... 
Coated  with  plaster  of  loamy  earth  and  hair. 
The  same  painted  white, .        . 


Steam 

Heat 

condensed 

radiated 

pound. 

units. 

•00302 

2-875 

•OOlOl 

0-962 

•00116 

1-106 

•00146 

1-383 

•00166 

1-478 

•00166 

1675 

•00154 

1460 

Addendum  to  Articles  305  and  337,  Pages  451  and  480. 

Of  late  years  Asbestos  has  come  very  much  into  use,  especially  in  America,  for  the 
clothing  of  boilers  and  cylinders,  and  for  the  packing  of  pistons.  For  the  first  applica- 
tion it  IS  prepared  both  as  a  paste  and  a  cloth,  and  is  useful  on  account  of  its  great 
resistance  to  the  conduction  of  heat ;  for  the  second  it  is  prepared  in  ropes  or  rolls,  and 
appears  to  compare  favourably  with  metallic  packing. 


Addendum  to  Article  817,  Page  464. 

Approzimate  Bnlra  for  Hafeiy  Valres.  (See  also  p.  465.)— To  find  the  area 
of  actual  opening  required.  Divide  the  area  of  heating  surface  in  square  feet  by  3  (or 
the  area  in  square  mches  by  432);  divide  the  quotient  by  the  absolute  pressure  in 
pounds  on  the  square  inch :  the  final  quotient  will  be  the  area  required  in  fractions  of  a 
square  inch. 

N,B. — This  is  based  on  experiments  made  with  circular  valves  having  a  lift  not 
exceeding -1  of  diameter. 

Given  the  proportion  of  lift  to  diameter  and  the  area  of  opening  to  find  the  area  of 
the  circular  valve  seat.    Multiply  the  area  of  opening  by  ^  of  the  ratio  in  which  the 

*  Journal  of  Franklin  Inttilute,  March,  1875. 
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Lm,_  tbm  area  of  tbIt*  ant  AM  hi 
eflaetiFo  mininmin  pteanre  abmtb 


diameter  is  greater  than  the  lift.  Spedal  mlea  for  Talvis  fai  wUoh,  with  a  pianR  tf 
10  pomida  abore  the  atmoaphere,  the  Talva  ia  to  riaa  not  more  »i»«n  2.  oftCdiiMtr 
of  the  Talre  aeat.  To  fiod  the  area  of  the  areolar  Tslre  —it  Arrfdt  tho  warf 
heatfai|  eorfaoe  bj  2000;  the  qootieot  will  be  m  the  same  aort  of  meaaanwiatibemi 
of  the  beating  Borfiee.  Toinanre  theeame  proportumate  risewith  aereatwniBiBn 
preeanre,  the  area  abonld  be  faried  inTeraelj  aa  the  abaolote  prcsanre;  To  nwe  tk 
aaaee  proportionate  rite  with  a  leea  mininmin  preemi  " 
made  to  raiy  inTeraelj  aa  the  aqnare  root  of  tne  eflSn 
atmoe|^ere« 

The  Board  of  Trade  aUowanoe  ia  half  of  one  aqnara  inch  of  aafttr  vahe  fr  w* 
e([nan  foot  of  firegrate.  ^ 

According  to  the  Prussian  law,  and  allowing  80  aqnare  feet  of  i^^^fS^r  —rfa»  w 
aqnare  foot  of  firegrate,  the  area  of  safety  Talfe  is 

86  X  sqnare  feet  of  firegrate 
P 

A  lift  of  ^1^  the  diameter  being  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  steam. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  on  safetj  valves  presented  to  the  Institatioa  tf 
Engineers  and  bhipboilders  in  Scotland: — 

1. — ^The  present  p»ractice  in  this  country  of  constmcting  safety  valves  of 
size  for  all  pressures  is  incorrect. 

2. — The  valves  should  be  flat-faced,  and  the  breadth  of  face  need  not 
twelfth  of  an  inch. 

8. — The  present  system  of  loading  valves  on  marine  boilers  by  direct  weight  isfimKr, 
and  ill-adapted  for  sea-going  vessels,  a  considerable  quantity  of  steam  being  lostdnrne 

heavy  weather,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  effect  of  direct  load ^tbe  nsolt  of  ^ 

angle  or  list  of  the  vessel,  and  also  of  the  inertia  of  the  weight  itself,  the  latter  ait 
being  self-accommodating  at  once  to  the  downward  movement  of  the  w^^^fi.  td, 
moreover,  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  valves  when  so  loaded  in  good  working  ordft 

4. — That  two  safety  valves  be  htted  to  each  marine  boiler,  one  of  which  shonS  beai 
easing  valve. 

5. — The  dimensions  of  each  of  these  valves,  if  of  the  ordinary  constmction,  should  be 
•calculated  by  the  following  rule : — 


.18x0        . 
A=  -^-^or  A: 


0  6  X  H  S 


A = Area  of  valve  in  square  inches. 
G  =  Grate  surface  in  square  feet. 
II  S  =  Heating  surface  in  square  feet. 

P— Absolute  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 


6.— ■ 

and 


. — ^The  committee  suggest  that  only  one  of  the  valves  may  be  of  the  ordinarv  kat 
proportioned  as  above,  and  that  it  should  be  the  easing  valve.  The  otherma?  h 
«o  constructed  as  to  lift  one-quarter  of  its  diameter  without  increase  of  presaiK 
Valves  of  this  kind  are  now  in  use,  and  one  such  valve,  if  calculated  by  the  IbUowitf 
rule,  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  relieve  the  boilers : — 

A=    ^f^-  +area  of  guides  of  valve, 

A= ^ +area  of  guides  of  valve. 

This  valve  should  be  loaded,  say,  1  lb.  per  square  inch,  less  than  ths  e.isin^  valve.      I 

7.— If  the  heating  surface  exceeds  30  feet  per  foot  of  grate  surface,  the  size  of  aa^l 

valve  is  to  be  determined  by  the  heating  surtace,  ' 
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8. — As  boilers  decay  from  age  it  is  necessary  aradaally  to  redace  the  pressure  of 
steam,  and  the  committee  recommend  that  valves  Sioold  be  made  of  a  size  to  suit  the 
pressure  to  which  the  boiler  may  ultimately  be  worked  when  it  becomes  old. 

9.— Springs  should  be  adopted  for  loading  safety  valves,  and  they  should  be  direct- 
acting  where  practicable. 

Wiien  levers  are  used,  the  friction  of  the  joints  will  cause  an  extra  resistance,  and 
consequent  increase  of  pressure,  when  the  valve  is  rising,  and  a  loss  of  steam  through 
diminution  of  pressure  before  it  will  dose. 


Addendum  to  Articles  320  and  321,  Pages  466  akd  467. 

A  method  of  preventing  the  furring  of  boilers  consists  in  lining  them  with  sheet 
copper,  after  an  mvention  of  M.  A.  Feldbacher.  The  sheet  copper  is  lapped  over  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  and  fomas  a  watertight  packing  at  the  joints.  The  greater  number 
of  cases  of  defective  boilers  being  due  to  excessive  incrustation,  this  system  adds  both 
to  safety  and  economy.  A  method  of  preventing  explosions  under  head  iv.  (Art.  320) 
is  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  zinc  into  the  furnace. 


Addendum  to  Article  14  a,  Page  19. 

9f  csiBiires  of  ITeight  and  miaM. — If  by  the  unit  of  force  is  nnderatood  the 
weight  of  a  certain  standard,  such  as  the  avoirdupois  pound;  then  the  mass  of  that 
standard  is  1  -t-  ^ ;  and  the  unit  of  mass  is  g  times  the  mass  of  the  standard ;  and 
this  is  the  most  convenient  system  for  calculations  connected  with  mechanical 
engineering.  But  if  we  take  for  the  unit  of  mass,  the  mass  of  the  standard  itself,  then 
the  unit  of  force  is  what  is  called  the  absolute  unit :  that  is,  the  force  which,  acting  for 
a  second  on  an  unit  of  mass,  produces  an  unit  of  velocity;  and  the  weight  of  the 
standard  in  such  units  is  expressed  by  g.  This  is  the  system  employed  in  many 
scientific  writings ;  and  in  particular,  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Natural  Philozophy, 


Addendum  to  Article  45,  Page  52. 


Continnoas  Brakes  for  Railway  Trains.— The  use  of  brake  power  b  now 
considerably  extended  in  railway  traffic,  and  instead  of  the  brakes  being  only  applied 
on  tender  and  guard's  van,  the  application  has  been  extended  to  the  carriages  oom- 
posing  the  train.  Very  considerable  resistance  is  thus  obtained,  and  conseqnoit 
cessation  of  motion  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Various  forms  of  continuous  brake  have 
been  tried  recently,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  familiar  to  engineers.  Some 
of  the  various  forms  are  the  screw-brake,  cnain-brake,  vacuum-brake,  hydraulic-brake, 
and  compressed-air-brake,  in  all  of  which,  by  means  of  mechanism  extending  below 
the  carnages  and  actuated  by  the  engine-dnver  or  guard,  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
wheels  of  the  train  can  be  braked.  In  the  first  two  methods,  rigid  or  flexible  bodies 
are  employed  to  transmit  the  power  required,  whilst,  in  the  others,  the  same  object  is 
accomplished  through  the  medmm  of  fluids.  In  the  hydraulic-brake,  water  at  a  high 
pressure  from  a  pump  on  the  engine  is  conveyed  by  a  pipe ;  in  the  vacuum-brake  the 
air  is  removed,  and  in  the  air-brake  the  air  is  forced  under  pressure  to  the  points 
required.  In  the  automatic  arrangements,  whether  of  air  or  vacuum,^  there  are 
reservoirs.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to  adopt  reservoirs  or  vessels  having  pistons 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  brake  blocks,  the  object  in  the  automatic  arrange- 
ments being  to  keep  up  a  certain  condition  in  the  chambers,  whether  of  pressure 
or  vacuum,  by  which,  if  destroyed  either  intentionally  or  accidentally  (as  through  the 
breakage  of  a  pipe),  the  braking  action  may  at  once  take  place. 

In  some  cases  1^  seconds  is  sufficient  to  apply  the  brakes,  and  fast  trains  can  be 
ftoy  ped  in  about  SOO  yards. 


TO  AxnoM  IM,  P^m  112. 


•JthMf  t&tkmt  of  firktM  •f  tW  flov  ia  Uie  44bot  mam  pips 
WnMiHJA,  mm^  W  tW  late  l*wjfr<Mc  g«*^^^  from  4ifea 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  G^  OE^*  tkt  taOing  «m  •teoMd: 


/=^  ■  =  -?-  =  O-OOiCS 


,f  ^  f  ffc'— t  «f  frktaoo,  ^  =  cmitT.  i  =  rate  of  dedivitj,  ■»  =  bydnnilic  mem 
aad  r  ==  TrioritT  W  flav  IB  fiKC  per  Meood.    ProfeHor  Cankine  fvrUier  sUta 
t  €0.€finft  •{  fcktiac,  redaoed  te  Bdtak  Bcaanrv,  wvold 


''  {        u:u.  in  uxLes  ) 


AOOCXDCM  TO  AbXXCLES  261  ASTD  3^  PaOBB  Sal  ASD  50L 

(called  Doable  Cjlinder  Engines  in  the  text}  are  now 
formarine  porpoaea. 
TW  «nal  arraaigeiDent  is  that  of  two  crlinders,  a  smaller  and  a  larger,  placed 
vactieallj  aai  ade  br  sde.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  smaller 
cyfiader,  and,  after  doing  work  there,  it  passes  into  the  largo-  cylinder,  where  t^ 
roaaiader  of  ite  cDerrr  is  ntili^fd.  The  capadtj  of  the  large  cylinder  is  usmallj  abont 
lArer  tioMS  that  of  ule  smaller,  and  the  steam  is  cot  off  in  the  sin;dl  or  high  pressure 
crfindcr  at  about  half  stroke.  A  considerable  range  of  expansion  is  thns  ootained, 
rhing  ia  same  cases  to  ten  times.    Aboot  half  of  the  won  of  the  steam  is  d<Hie  ia 


The  craaks  of  sach  engines  arc  os^aQj  set  at  or  about  right  angles,  and  the  ezhsnst- 
steam  from  the  high  preasnre  cjlinder  passes  first  into  a  ^  reoeiTer,"  from  which  it 
caters  the  low  pressare  crlindar  at  the  proper  time.  This  receiver  maj  be  differently 
arranged,  bat  it  is  rirtnaDj  sn  enlargement  of  the  steam  passages  from  one  cjlinder  to 
another,  the  space  being  sofficientlj  large  to  receire  the  ezbaost- steam  driven  out  by 
the  piston  of  tiie  small  ^finder  ontu  the  larger  piston  is  in  sach  a  position  that  this 
steam  can  act  apon  iL 

Where,  aa  in  some  cases,  compoond-en^es  are  constructed  with  their  caranks  nearly 
opposite  eadi  other,  a  recetrer  is  not  reqaired,  as  the  steam  passes  direct^  from  the  one 
cynader  to  the  other. 

The  advaotage  of  the  compound  ^linder  lies  in  the  economical  nse  of  steam  throng 
h^  expansion,  the  lessening  of  excesuve  variation  of  strain  on  the  moving  parts 
through  the  distiibotioa  of  the  pressure  on  the  two  pistons,  and  the  m6re  uniform 
temperature  at  whidi  the  cylinders  can  be  luaintained,  as  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
alooe  is  in  communication  with  the  condenser. 

In  some  cases,  two  low  pressure  (^nders  are  used,  and  the  steam  is  expanded  from 
the  small  ^linder  into  these  larger  cylinders.  The  principle  of  action  is,  however,  the 
same,  as  the  <}iiantity  of  steam  originally  received  from  the  boiler,  when  expanded,  will 
thewetically  perform  the  same  amount  of  work,  whether  this  expansion  takes  place  in 
one  cylinder,  or  in  two,  or  more. 

In  tbe  compound-engine,  we  have  thus  a  amilar  action  to  the  single  engine,  working 
with  same  ratio  of  expansion  where,  for  a  part  of  the  stroke,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  is 
from  steam  in  direct  communication  with  the  boiler,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  stroke,  tbe 
pressure  is  that  due  to  the  expansive  action  of  the  steam. 

The  castings  required  for  large  compound  cylinders  are  complicated  and  heavy, 
such  diameters  as  tiO  inches  and  104  inches,  for  the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
respectively,  being  now  required  for  large  vessebs. 

*  See  Treau,  Itut.  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland^  Vol.  XIL 
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Addenda  to  ARTici>Es  312  aud  313,  Pages  459  akd  461. 

The  pressures  now  commonly  used  at  sea  are  from  60  to  75  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
the  consumption  of  coal  about  2  lbs.  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour. 

To  withstand  such  pressures,  the  shell-plating  of  boilers  is  made  of  a  thickness 
of  1  inch  and  more ;  the  end  plates  are  usually  about  14  per  cent,  thicker. 

The  total  heating  surface  of  the  boilers  of  large  vessels  indicating  about  3,000  horse- 
power, amounts  to  about  10,000  square  feet,  with  a  grate  area  of  nearly  400  square 
feet.  Generally  the  total  heating  surface  in  marine  boilers  is  from  25  to  28  times  the 
grate  area,  and  the  tube  surface  is  about  5-6ths  of  this. 

The  tubes  are  about  6  feet  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter. 

The  heating  surface  is  sometimes  stated  as  varying  from  16  to  20  square  feet  per 
nominal  horse-power,  the  indicated  horse-power  bemg  from  5  to  6  times  the  nominal 
horse-power. 


Addendum  to  Article  318,  Paoe  465. 

Steel  plates  are  now  being  used  for  the  construction  of  boilers  and  ships.  Such 
steel  possesses  great  strength  and  ductility, .  giving  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
about  30  tons  per  square  inch  with  an  elongation  of  about  28  per  cent 

The  advantages  of  steel  plates  for  boilers  are  very  obvious,  as  from  the  great 
strength  of  the  material  the  plates  may  be  reduced  in  thickness,  thus  enabling  the 
strain  due  to  internal  pressure  to  be  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  section ;  the 
thinner  plate  will  also  more  readily  transmit  heat. 


Addendum  to  Article  368,  Page  509. 

In  the  Surface  Condensers  now  used  at  sea  with  compound-engines,  it  is  nsoal  to 
pass  the  water  by  means  of  a  reciprocating  pump  through  the  tubes,  the  steam  bdng 
admitted  from  the  low  pressure  exhaust  into  the  space  enclosed  around  the  tubes;  the 
vacuum  obtamed  is  alx>ut  28  inches.  The  tubes  are  of  brass,  and  measure  f-incfa 
external  diameter.  An  immense  length  of  such  tabra  is  required,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  cooling  surface,  which,  for  engines  indicating  about  8,000  horse-power,  will 
be  about  6,000  square  feet« 


TABLES. 


L — ^Tablb  of  Hbghts  tkum  to  YxLOdrngiL 


explakahon  of  sykboub. 


i> ^Velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
A  =  Height  in  feet  =  «*  -4-  64*4. 

This  table  is  exact  for  latitade  54*^|,  and  near  enough  to  escact* 
11688  for  practical  parpoaes  in  all  parts  of  the  earth's  smfuse. 
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A 

V 

.A 

V 

h 

I 

•OI553 

27 

11^320 

54 

45280 

2 

'06211 

28 

I2174 

56 
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III. 
Table  op  the  Elasticity  op  a  Pebpect  GAa 


EXPLANATION  OP  SYMBOLS. 

T. — ^Temperature,  measured  from  the  ordinary  zero. 

t. — ^Absolute  temperature,  measured  from  the  absolute  zero. 

P. — ^Pressure  of  a  perfect  gas  in  pounds  avoirdupois  on  the  square 
foot. 

Y. — ^Volume  of  one  pound  avoirdupois  in  cubic  feet. 

TY, — Product  of  these  quantities  at  any  given  temperature. 

PqYo. — Value  of  that  product  for  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 
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Fahrenheit. 

y 

( 

J 

t 

-30^ 

244° 

-22** 

439*2 

-25 

—50 

240 

-13  • 

-  4 

448-2 

457*2 

'^'iy  ••••••  •••••• 

254 

-15 

259 

+   5 

466*2 

—  10 

264 

14 

475*2 

-  5 

269 

23 

484-2 

0 

274 

...  32  . 

493*2 

+  5 

279 

41 

502-2 

10 

284 

50 

511-2 

15 

289 

59 

520*2 

20 

294 

68 

529-2 

25 

299 

...  77  . 

5382 

30 

304 

86 

547*2 

35 

309 

95 

5562 

40 

314 

104 

565-2 

45 

319 

113 

574*2 

50 

55 

'524.  ...••••••■>«i 

T22 

583-2 

592-2 

329 

131 

60 

334 

140 

601-2 

^5 

339 

149 

610-2 

10 

344 

158 

619-2 

15 

349  ......i.».... 

...167    . 

628-2 

80 

354 

176 

637-2 

S5 

359 

185 

646-2 

90 

304 

194 

2o 

655-2 

ToVo 
0-8905 
0-9088 
0*9270 

o*9453 
09635 

0-9818 

-0000 

-0182 

•0365 

•0547 
•0730 

-0912 

•1095 

-1277 

-1460 

•1643 

•1825 

•2007 
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•3103 
•3285 
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lOO 
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I20 

»*> 

140 
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15s 
160 
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200 

205 

aio 

220 
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240 
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260 
270 
280 
290 
300 
310 
320 

330 
340 
350 
3^ 
370 
380 


369* 

374. 

379 

384 

389 

394 

399. 

404 

409 

414 
419 

424 
429 

434 

439 

444 

449  - 

454 

459 
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469 

474 

479 
484 

489 

494 

504 

514 

524 

534 

544 
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564 

574 

584 

594 
604 

614 

624  . 

^34 
644 

^54 


2oy 

.212 

221 

230 

239 
248 

257 
266 

275 

284 

293 
.302 

3" 
320 

329 
338 

•347 
35<5 

3^5 

374 

383 

•392 

401 

410 
419 
428 
446 
464 
.482 
500 
518 
536 
554 
.572 

590 
608 

626 

644 

.662 

680 
698 
716 


'  •••• •• 


^0 

664-2 
673-2 
682-2 
691*2 

00*2 
09*2 
18-2 
27*2 

36-2 

45*2 

542 
632 

72*2 

81 -2 
90*2 
992 

8o8-2 
817-2 
826*2 

835-2 
844-2 

8532 
862-2 
871-2 
88o-2 
889-2 
907-2 
9252 

943*2 

961-2 

979-2 

997-2 

1015-2 

1033-2 

1051-2 

1069-2 

1087-2 

1005-2 

1123-2  , 

1141-2 

1159-2 

1177*2 


FT 

PfPf 

1-3468 

..  i-3^5» 
1-3832 

1-4015 

1-4197 

1-4380 
•  i-45<^a 

14744 
1-4927 

1-5109 

1-5292 
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1.5657 

1-5839 
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1-6387 

1-6569 
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1-7117 

1*7299 
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1*7664 

1-7846 

1-8029 

1-8394 
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1*9489 

1-9854 
2*0219 

2*0584 

2*0949 

2*1314 

2*1679 

2*2044 

2-2409 

2*2774 

2*3139 

2-3504 
2*3869 
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Centigrade. 


390 
400 

410 

420 

430 

440 

450 
460 

470 

480 

490 

500 

520 

540 
560 
580 
600 
620 
640 
660 
680 
700 
720 
740 
760 
780 
800 
820 
840 
860 
880 
900 
920 
940 
960 
980 
1000 
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674. 

6^4 

694 

704 

714 
724  . 
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774. 

794 
814 

834 
854 

874. 

894 
914 

934 

954 

974  ■ 

994 
014 

034 

054 

074  . 

094 
114 
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154 

174. 

194 

214 

234 

254 

274  . 


Fahrenheit. 
T  f 

734**      II95'2 
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770        I231'2 

788  1249*2 
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824      1285*2 
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1 184  1645*2 
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1328  1789*2 
1364      1825*2 

T4OO  1861 '2 
1436         1897*2 

1472  1933*2 
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1544  2005*2 
1580  2041*2 
1616         2077*2 

1652  2113*2 

1688  2149*2 
1724  2185*2 
1760  2221*2 
1796  2257*2 
1832  2293*2 
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PoVo 

3*4234 

2*4599 
2*4964 

2*5329 

2*5693 

2*6058 

2*6423 

2*6788 

2*7153 
2*7518 

2*7883 
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3*1898 

3*2628 

3*3358 
3*4088 
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3*9197 

3*9927 
40657 

4*1387 
4*2117 

4*2847 

4*3577 

4*4307 
4*5036 

4*5766 

4-6496 
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Boilers — Clothing  for,  455. 

— Cornish,  472, 

—Cylindrical,  470-476. 

— Efficiency  of,  290. 

— Examples  of,  469. 

— IncrusUtion  of,  467-468. 
J,     —StrcngUi  of,  67, 70, 459, 466, 557. 
Boilers  and  furnaces — ^Anrangement  of,  449. 
Boiling — Brine  resistanoe  to,  242. 
Boiling  points,  225,  235,  237,  241. 
Bolts— Strength  of,  66,  69,  71. 
Bonnet  valve,  118. 
Bourdon's  gauge,  111, 
Brakes,  52,  555. 
Breast  of  water  wteel,  184. 
Breast  wheels— High,  160, 177. 
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Bridge  of  farnmee,  450,  452. 
Drine->Blowiiig  off,  458,  464. 
„    —Boiling  point  of,  242. 
Brine  pomps,  458,  464. 
Backet  hoist,  105. 

Backets  of  water  wheels,  162, 180,  183. 
Baming,  267. 
Bursting,  466. 
Batterflj  clack,  123. 
Bye-wash,  97. 

Galorimetbrs,  244. 
Capacity  for  heat,  245. 
Carbon,  268,  272,  278. 
Carbonic  add  gas,  269. 

„  „        —Expansion  and  Elas 

ticity  of,  229. 
Carbonic  oxide,  269. 
Camof  s  function,  828. 
Cataract,  486,  528. 
Centrifagal  couple,  27. 

„         — Balance  of,  27, 

,,         force,  26. 
Channel— Flow  of  water  in,  154. 
Charcoal,  274. 

Ohemical  action — Energy  of,  267,  540. 
Chemical  equivalents,  267,  268. 
Cheval— Force  de,  2. 
Chimney  draught,  285,  288. 
Clacks,  117, 120, 123. 
„     —Butterfly,  123. 
„     — Compound,  144. 
„     —Relief,  144. 
Clearance,  418. 
Clothing  for  boilers,  455. 

„       for  cylinders,  481. 
Cloudy  Vapour,  242. 
Coal,  275. 
Cocks,  126. 
Co-efficient  of  friction,  15. 

„  „        —Table  of,  15. 

Coke,  274. 
Cold  well,  481. 
Cold  water  pump,  481,  608. 
Collar  for  plungers — Leather,  128, 
Columns— Strength  of,  73. 
Combined  engines,  482. 
Combustion,  267. 

„         —Air  for,  280. 

„  — Ayiulaole  heat  of,  290. 

„         —Rate  of,  284,  455. 

„         —Total  heat  ot\  267, 270, 277. 
Compound  engines,  556. 
Compression,  420. 
Compression  by  heating.  819. 
Concentric  cylmder,  502. 
Condensation,  241. 

„  at  high  pressure,  412. 

„  during  expansion,  385. 

„  —Surface,  265. 


Condensation— Water,  389, 401,481, 507, 
Condenser,  481,  507,  552. 
„         —Ejector,  552. 

—Surface,  481,  509, 657. 
Condensing  engines,  478. 
Conduction  of  neat,  257. 

„        m  cylinders,  421. 
Conductivity,  258. 
Conical  valve,  118,  485. 

—Divided,  120. 
Connecting  mechanism  of  steam  engines, 

510. 
Connecting  rod,  482. 

„  — Strength  of,  74. 

Continuous  brakes,  555. 
Contraction  of  stream,  94,  102, 150, 156, 

324. 
Convection  of  heat,  261. 
Cooling  by  expansion,  819. 
Cooling  surface,  265. 
Coniish  boiler,  472. 
Cornish  pumping  engine,  37,  523. 
Counter-pressure  steam,  538. 
Couple — Centrifugal,  27. 
Cranes— Hydraulic,  133. 
Crank,  482,  511. 

„     —Effort  on,  611. 
„      —Strength  of,  75,  79. 
Cross  breaking — Resistance  to,  75. 
Cross-heads  and  tfuls — Strength  of,  75. 
Crushing — Resistance  to,  72. 
Crust  in  boiler — External,  468. 
„  —Fuel  lost  by,  468. 

„  — Internal,  467. 

Current — Water  wheel  in  open,  188. 
Cushioning  steam  in  engines,  836, 364,420. 
Cut  off,  378. 
Cut  off  valve,  480,  499. 
Cylinder,  480,  600. 
Cylinder— Strength  of,  67,  600. 
Cylinder  cover,  481. 
Cylinders— Clothing  for,  481. 

„      — Compound  engine,  556. 
Cylindrical  boiler,  470-474,  476. 

Dampers,  451,  455. 

Dead  plate,  282,  449,  458. 

Dead  points,  512. 

Density  of  vapour,  826. 

Deposit  in  boilers,  467. 

Detached  furnace  boiler,  279,  fi83,  449, 

458,  475. 
Deviating  force,  25. 

Diagram— Indicator,  48, 301, 334, 337, 375. 
Diaphragm  valves,  126. 
Direct  acting  engine,  612,  518,  520,  525. 
Disc  and  pivot  valve,  123. 
Disc  electro-magnetic  engine,  646. 
Disc  steam  engine,  482,  604, 
Donkey  engine,  4«»4. 
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Double  acting  steam  engine,  60,  478. 
Double  beat  valve,  120,  485,  500. 
Doable  cvlinder  steam  engine,  61, 481, 501. 
Doable  fomace  boilers,  282,  473,  474. 
Doable  piston  engine,  503. 
Dranght  of  fnraace,  285. 

„       —Chimney,  285,  288. 
Drowned  weir,  161. 
Dry  coal,  275. 
Dnplex  cylinder,  502. 
Dynamical  measure  of  heat,  800. 
Dynamometers,  40,  80. 

EBULLinoir,  241. 
Eccentric,  490. 

„       — Loose,  491. 
Eoonomiser,  344. 
Kdnction  valves,  480,  486. 
Effect,  40. 
Efficiency,  38. 

of  air  engines,  345. 

of  electro-magnetic    engines, 

541,  544. 
of  a  fall  of  water,  91. 
of  fluid  in  heat  engines,  332, 

342,  344,  374. 
of  furnace  and  boiler,  290. 
in  heat  engines— Conditions  of 

greatest,  344. 
of  heating  surface,  262. 
of  a  machine,  38. 
of  mechanism,  422. 
of  steam,  875,887,396,419,437. 
of  turbines-  193,  197,  210. 
of  water  wheels,  174,  185. 
of  windmills,  218. 
Effort,  30. 

,,     — Accelerating,  83. 
,,     and  resistance — Balance  of,  31. 
„     on  crank,  511. 
Egg-ended  boilers,  470. 
Ejector  condenser,  552. 
Elasticity  of  ^ases,  229,  311,  559. 
Electro-chemical  circuit,  542. 
Electro-magnetic  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, 544. 
bar-engine,  547. 
disc-engine,  546. 
engines,  539. 
engines  —  Comparative 
cost  of  workings  541. 
engines  —  Efficiency  of, 

644. 
plunger  engines,  648. 
Electro-motive  force,  543. 
Energy— Actual,  35,  539. 

„     of  chemical  action,  267,  540. 
„    and  work— Equality  of,  32,  340. 
„     ofa  fluid,  313. 
„     of  heat,  299. 
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Energy- Law  of  the  traosformation  of. 
309,  640. 
„     —Potential,  82,  639. 
Engines— Air,  345-374. 

— Balancing  of,  530. 

— Binary  vapour,  444. 

—Combined  482. 

— Compound,  556. 

— Condensing,  478. 

described,  478-538. 

—Direct  acting,  512, 61 8, 620,525. 

— Electro-magnetic,  539-548. 

—Gas,  447. 

— Steam — Historical   sketch  of. 

xvu. 
—Water,  91-213. 
Equilibrium  slide  valve,  489. 
„         valve,  122,  486. 
Equivalent  of  heat — Dynamical,  299. 
Ec^uivalents— Chemical,  267. 
Encsson's  engine,  354. 
Escape  valve,  481. 
Ether  and  steam  engine,  444. 
„    — Formulae  for,  237,  445. 
„   — Table  of  properties  of,  666. 
Evaporation,  235,  241. 

—Factors  of,  256. 

— Latent  heat  of,  252,  326. 

— Measurement  of  heat  by, 

264. 
—Total  heat  of,  263,  327. 
Exhaust  port,  487. 
Expansion — Coolin|^  by,  319. 

and  elasticity  of  air,  229. 
—Free,  322. 
of  gases,  229. 

—Latent  heat  of,  260, 809, 812. 
of  H(^uids,  109,  232. 
by  slide  valve,  491. 
of  solids,  234. 
valves,  480,  498,  499. 
Expansive  action  of  heat  in  fluids,  310. 

, ,  of  steam,  876-422,  662. 

Explosion  of  boilers,  466. 
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Factors  of  safety,  64,  459. 
Fall  of  water,  91. 

„  — Eneirgy  of,  98. 

Fan  blower,  290. 
Fan  steam  engine,  588. 
Feed  apparatus,  452,  464. 
Feed  pump,  452,  464. 
Feed-water,  890,  401,  464. 
Feed-water  heater,  262,  294,  465. 
Fifth  powers  and  squares — Table  of,  167. 
Fire — Temperature  of,  283. 
Fire-bars,  456. 
Firebox,  449,  452. 

„       ^Strength  of,  69. 
Fire-doors,  279, 2L^1^  VSk^^  <^SJ^ 
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VMng  rnmmem,  281,  S91. 
Fkne,  373. 

M      dianiber  aod  bed,  450. 
FUp  TAlrM,  122,  12S. 
Flesible  tobo  valvrs,  126. 
Flezaro— MoBMOt  c^,  75. 
Float  in  boiler,  4:>3. 
Floatini;  uf  kuIiU  on  molten  m«tal,  285, 

SSI. 
Flow  of  air,  324. 
Fkm  of  ftoam,  293. 
Flow  of  water— MoMurraMnt  of,  92. 
„  through  channels,  154. 

„  throogh  pipea,  118,  556. 

Floea,  -150,  452,  461. 

„      —Strength  of,  70. 
Fluid  condition,  286. 
Kly  wheels,  59,  482,  511. 
Foot-pound,  1.  833. 
Force  -  -Centrifugal,  26. 
„    de  cheval,  2. 
„     — Ikviating,  25. 
„    —Electro-motive,  548. 
Fracture,  64. 

Frame  of  engine— Strength  of,  64,  520. 
Friction,  14. 

of  channels,  lOL 
— Co-efficient  of,  15. 
of  fluids,  56,  101. 
—Heat  of,  18,  299. 
of  journals,  17. 
of  pipes,  102,  656. 
Fuel-*  Available  heat  of  combustion  of,  290. 
„  —Ingredients  of,  273,  276. 
„  —Kinds  of,  274. 
„  — Bate  of  combustion  of^  284. 
„  —Supply  of  air  to,  280. 
n  —Total  beat  of  oombustion  o^  277. 
„  —Waste  of,  290. 
Furnace,  282,  449. 

—Air  for,  280,  281,  285,  291. 
-^Blowing  apparatus  for,  282, 

290.451,459. 
—Bridge  of,  450,  452. 
—Draught  of,  285. 
—Efficiency  of,  860,  370. 
— Examples  of,  469. 
—Front  of;  450,  458. 
—Height  of,  457. 
— Parts  and  appendages  of,  449. 
Furnace  and  boiler— Effiaency  of,  290, 406. 
„  —General  arrangement 

of;  449. 
Fomace  zas  engine,  874. 
Fusible  plug,  464. 

Fnaon— Latent  beat  of,  250,  251, 881. 
^     ^Temperatures  of,  225,  235, 251. 

Gab  of  eccentn^^  tod,  i^ 
Galvanic  battMHn^^^ 
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Gas— Carbonic  acid,  269. 

„  —Carbonic  acid — Kspanaton  o^  229L 

„  —Perfect,  226,  559. 
Gas-engine,  447. 

Gases — Compression    and    expansion  ot 
819,  322. 

„    —Elasticity  of,  229,  311,  559. 
„    —Flow  of,  824. 
Gaseflcation— Total  heat  of,  255,  327. 
Gasket,  129. 
Gauge — Bourdon's,  111. 
Gauges,  110. 

Governors,  63,  158,  480,  550. 
Grate,  285,  449,  455. 
Grate  surface,  455,  557. 
Grates — Moving,  457. 
Gravity,  19. 
Grease,  16. 
Grease-cock,  481. 
Gudgeons,  181. 

Guides  for  piston-rod,  482,  512. 
Gyration— Badius  of,  23. 

Head  of  water,  91, 110. 
Head  race,  97. 

Head— Loss  of,  92, 100,  416. 
Hearth,  449, 457. 
Heat,  224. 
„    — Capacity  for,  245. 
„    ofcombustion,267,  270,  277. 
„    — Conduction  of,  257. 
„    — Convection  of,  261. 
„    — Dynamical  equivalent  of,  299. 
„    — Expansive  action  of,  310,  315. 
„    of  friction,  18,  299. 
„    —Latent,  250,  252,  309,  312,  325, 

331. 
„    — Mechanical  action  of,  223,  447. 
„    —Quantities  of,  243, 300. 
„    —Sensible,  243. 
„    — Specific,  245. 
—Total  actual,  805. 
—Transfer  of,  267. 
—Unit  of,  244. 
Heating  by  compression,  819. 
Heat  engines,  223,  332,  342. 

„  — ^Action  of  fluid  on  piston 

of,  837. 
Heating  surface  of  boilers,  262, 293,461,557. 
„  — Efffective,  462. 

,.  —Total,  462. 

Height  due  to  velodty,  21. 

„  „         —Table  of,  658. 

Hemp«n  packing,  129. 
High  pressure  steam  engines.  381,  478. 
Histoncal  sketch  of  steam  en|^na^  xvii# 
Hoist — Water  bucket,  106. 

„   — Water  pressure,  133. 
^t^t«Q  \x)wer,  2,  40,  60,  883,  889,  S7.% 
-^^actave,  422. 
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Horse  power — Nominal,  468,  479. 

„  of  boilers,  461. 

ITorses— Work  of,  88. 
Hot  well,  482. 
Uungarian  macliino,  144. 
Hydraulic  cranes,  133, 
hoists,  138. 

press,  66  69,  128,  129. 
„    — Strength  of,  69. 
purchases,  138. 
„        ram,  98,  211. 
Hydrocarbons  as  fuel,  278. 

„  as  unguents,  16. 

Hydrogen,  268,  273. 

Ice— Melting  of,  225,  831. 
Impulse,  20. 

„       of  fluids,  211. 
„       ofwater,  163,  211. 
Indicator  diagram,  48,  301,  875. 

„        — Disturbance  of,  417. 
—Friction  of,  422. 
—Position  of^  422. 
— Steam  engine,  47. 
IndicKted  power,  47, 50,  51, 832,  339, 375. 
Induction  valves,  480. 
Inertia,  21. 

„     — Moment  of,  22. 
„     — Reducof1,23. 
Injection  valve,  401,  508. 
Injector,  477. 
Integrals— Approximate  computation  of, 

Isodiabatic  lines,  345,  346. 
Isothermal  lines,  302,  346. 

Jacket— Steam,  395,  481. 

Jacketted  cylinders — Action  of  steam  in, 

895. 
Jet  pump,  98,  213. 
Journals — Friction  of,  17. 

„      —Strength  of,  75,  79. 
Joule's  engine,  3/1. 

,.     equivalent,  299,  828. 
Jiickes*s  grate,  457. 
Junk-ring,  129. 

Kevs — Strength  of,  71. 
Kilogramme,  1,  2. 
Kilogramm^tre,  1,  2. 
Knot,  or  nauticiEd  mile,  3. 

Lap  of  slide  valve,  491. 

Latent  heat  of  evaporation,  252,  325 

„         of  expansion,  250,  809,  312. 

„         effusion,  250,  331. 
Lead  of  slide  valve,  491. 
Leather  collar  for  plungers,  128. 
Leather  packed  piston,  128. 
Levers— Streugtn  of,  75. 


Link  motion,  496,  550. 

Liquefaction,  241  395. 

Liquid  state,  235. 

Liquid  water  in  cylinder,  895,  421. 

Liquids — Expansion  of,  232. 

Load  or  external  force,  64. 

Locomotive  steam  engines,  469,  528. 

— Adhesion  of  wheda  o^ 

528. 
— Back  pressure  in,  8M. 
— Balancing  of,  580. 
— Blast  pipe  in,  53L 
— Combustion  in,  285. 
— Condensing,  412. 
— Counter  pressun  sttam 

in,  538. 
— Efficiency   of  fnmaoe 

and  boiler  of,  293. 
— Examples  of,  5^ 
— Expansion  of  steam  in, 

49t 
— Furnace  and  boiler  ofl 

466,  459-463. 
— Heating  cylinders  of, 

896. 
— Link  motion  in,  49$. 
—Regulator  in,  413, 414, 

— Resistance  in,  529. 

— Safety  valves  of,  46& 

— Smoke  burning,  283. 

— Supply  of  air  to,  281. 
Lmes-Adiabatic,  302,  810, 319,  376, 383. 
Loose  eccentric,  491. 
Loss  of  head,  92, 100,  416. 
Low  pressure  steam  engines,  478. 

Machine— Action  of  a,  1. 

„       — Efladency  of  a,  88. 

„       — General  equation  of  action  of 
a,  40. 
Man-hole,  452. 
Man— Work  of  a,  84. 
Marine  boilers,  474,  477,  557. 
Marine  steam  engines,  516,  518,  525, 658. 
Mass,  19. 

Mechanism  of  steam  endues,  478. 
— Balancing  of,  521. 
— Resistance  and  clBcienoj  of( 
422. 

Meltmg  points,  225,  235,  251. 
Men— rower  of,  84. 
Mercurial  barometer,  110. 

„        thermometer,  2S2. 
Metallic  packing  for  pistons,  505. 
M^tre,  1,  2. 
Mill  pond,  150, 15L 
Mill  site,  91, 150. 
Mineral  oU,  278,  477. 
Mixtures  of  vapours  and  goaet^  WU 
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Modulus  of  a  machine,  89. 

„       of  rupture,  77. 
Moment  of  flexure,  75. 
of  friction,  17. 
of  inertia,  21. 
of  reustanoe,  3,  75. 
of  rupture,  76. 
—Statical,  3. 
„      of  wrenchmg,  79. 
Momentum,  20. 
Motion — Angular,  3. 
„     — Friction  of,  15. 
„     — Second  law  of,  163. 
Mouthpiece  of  furnace,  450,  458,  476. 
Mud  hole,  452.  * 
Mules— Work  of,  89. 
Multitubular  boilers,  468. 

Nominal  horse-power,  468,  479. 
Non-condensing  engines,  478,  480,  528. 
Notch  board— Flow  over,  93. 

Oil,  16. 

,,   —Mineral,  278,  477. 
Orifice — Flow  of  water  through  an,  95. 
Oscillating  engines,  482,  503,  518. 
Oyen,  or  detached  fnmace,  283,  449. 
Overshot  water  wheels,  160,  177. 

„  „        at  high  speeds,  185. 

Oxen— Work  of,  89. 
Oxide— Carbonic,  269. 
Oxygen,  268,  273. 

Packing— Hempen,  129. 
„       — Leather,  128. 
„       — Metallic,  605. 
Paddle  engines,  616-650. 
Pambour's  problem,  424. 
Parallel  motion,  482,  512. 
Passages — Air,  459. 

„       — Resistance  of  steam,  413, 485. 
Peat,  276. 

Pendulum — Revolving,  26. 
Perfect  gas,  226,  559. 
Permanent  axis,  27. 
Pillars— Strength  of,  73. 
Pins— Strength  of,  71. 
Pinion,  181. 
Pipes— Blast,  213,  285,  288,  481, 531. 

„    —Flow  of  water  through,  112,  656. 
Piston — Air  engine,  855. 

„     — Long  stroke,  507. 

„     — Packing  of,  605. 

„     rod,  506. 

„     — Speed  of,  506. 

„     —Steam  engine,  333,  480,  505. 

„     — Strength  of,  74. 

„     valves,  125,  141.  , 

„     — Water  pressure,  107,  128. 
Pivots-Friction  of,  17. 


Plug  rod,  486. 

Plunger,  127. 

Pomts— Boiling,  225,  235,  237,  241. 

Poncelet's  floats.  171. 

,,         wheel,  176,  186. 
Pond-Mill,  150. 
Ports— Steam,  413,  480,  485. 
Posts — Strength  of,  74. 
Potential  energy,  82,  539. 
Power — Animal,  81. 
„     of  a  fall  of  water,  91. 
„     — Horse,  40. 
„     — Muscular,  81. 
„     of  overshot  wheel,  185. 
„     of  turbines,  194. 
„     of  undershot  wheel,  188. 
„     of  wmdmills,  218. 
Press— Hydraulic,  66,  69, 128, 129. 
Pressure — ^Atmospheric,  109,  225. 
„      —Back,  876,  381. 
„      gauges,  110,  454. 
„      — Intensity  of,  4. 
„      — Loss  of,  413. 
„      — Mean  effective,  50,  51,  839. 
„      — Mean  effective — In  air  ragines, 

858,859,367,868,873. 
„      — Mean  effective — In  steam  ea- 

dues,  378,  888,  399,  401. 
„      —Modes  of  stating,  108,  427. 
„      -  Various  units  of,  5, 110,  833. 
Prime  movers  classed,  80. 
„  defined,  13. 

Priming,  481. 
Proof  strength,  65. 
Proving  boUers,  466. 
Pump-Air,  482,  508,  509. 
„    brakes,  66. 
„    —Brine,  463,  464. 
„    —Cold  water,  481,  508. 
„    —Feed,  452,  464. 
Pumping  engines,  37,  522-525. 

„  —Cornish,  87,  523. 


Quantities  of  heat,  243. 

expressed   in  foot- 
pounds, 300. 
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Radiation  of  heat,  257. 

„        from  fuel,  278,  292. 
Radius  of  gyration,  23. 
Rate  of  combustion,  284,  455. 
Ratio  of  expansion,  378,  556. 
Ram— Hydraulic,  98,  211. 
Reaction — Action  and,  173. 

steam  engine,  538. 

of  water,  173. 

water  wheel,  190,  197,  199, 
206. 

Reciprocating  force,  86. 
Refngerator,  361. 
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Begenerator,  844,  862,  489. 
Begalators,  62,  97, 115,  480, 418, 414, 637. 
Release,  421. 
Belief  clacks,  144. 

Besistance  to  condaction  of  heat,  257. 
„         to  cross  breaking,  75. 

to  crushing,  72. 

of  electric  circuity  543. 

of  locomotive  engines  and  trains, 
529. 

of  steam  engines,  422. 

of  steam  passages,  418. 

of  water  pipes  and  channels, 
113, 154. 
Retort  boiler,  470. 
BeTersing  engines  by  link  motion,  496. 

„  by  loose  eccentric,  491. 

Beyolving  pendulum,  26. 
Biyets— Strength  of,  71,  459. 
Boad  locomotives,  537. 
Bod — Connecting,  482. 
Boiling  resistance,  17. 
Botative  steam  en^nes,  479. 
Botatory  steam  engines,  478,  482,  503. 
Bnptnre— Modulus  of,  77. 

Safety— Factors  of,  64,  459. 

„      valves,  119,  454,  464,  465,  553. 
Sails  of  wmdmills,  214-221. 
Schemnilz  machine,  144. 
Screw  engines,  525. 
Sector  cylinders,  503. 
Sediment  collector,  453. 
,,       in  boilers,  467. 
Shafts,  482. 

„      of  marine  endues,  520. 

„      —Strength  of,  78,  79. 
Shearing— Resistance  to,  71. 
SheU— BoHer,  451,  459,  557. 
Shrouding  of  water  wheels,  182. 
Side  lever  engines,  516. 
Siemen*8  engine,  489. 
Single  acting  steam  engines,  478. 
Slide  valves,  124,  480,  486,  487,  488,  491, 
550. 
„         —Long,  487. 
„  —Short,  488. 

Slip  dock— Hydraulic  purchase  for,  134. 
Slmoes,  153, 156. 
Smoke,  273. 

„      box,  451. 

„      —Prevention  of,  281. 
SnUting  valve,  481. 
Solids — Expansion  of,  234. 

„    — Melting  points  of,  285. 
Soot,  278. 

Sotmd— Velocity  of,  249,  821. 
Source  of  water  power,  91. 

— MeaBorement  of, 

92. 
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Specific  heat — Dynamical,  306,  316. 
ofgase8,248,dl8,  557. 
„  of  liquids  and  solids,  245, 

555. 
Speed  of  piston,  506. 
Spheroidal  state  of  fluids,  288. 
Starting  of  a  machine,  88. 
Stays— Boiler,  69,  455,  469. 
Steam — ^Action  of— Against  known  reast- 
ance,  428. 
— Action  of  diy  saturated,  896. 
— Action  of— On  piston,  60,  61, 

875-422,  662. 
— Approximate  fbrmnlse  for,  392, 

and  ether  engine,  444,  446. 
— Back  pressure  of,  381. 
chest,  429,  451,  460. 
counter  pressure,  538. 
—Density  of,  230,  826,  662,  577. 
—Efficiency  ot;  887,  375,  896,  419, 

437. 
—Elasticity  of,  229^  567. 
engine — Double  actmg,  50. 
— Double  cylinder,  384. 
— Compound,  556. 
—Parts  of,  480, 484. 
, ,    —  Resistance  and  efficiency  (rf*, 
422. 
engines  classed^  478. 
gas  innon-conoucting  eylinder,  887. 
gas— Outflow  of,  298. 
gas— Properties  of,  255,  820,  327, 

430,  448. 
jacket — Effidency  of,  429. 
— Interpolation  in  tables  o^  880. 
—Latent  heat  of,  262, 825. 
— Nearlj  dry,  407. 
—Practical  examples  of  action  of, 

404, 409. 
passages,  413,  486. 
pipe,  413,  464,  480. 
— Pressure  of  saturation  of,  286. 
room,  462. 
— Superheated^  376. 
— Tables  relatmg  to  action  of,  IV., 
564;  VL,569;  VIL  JTIII.,  678; 
IX.,  441;  X.,  442:  XI.,  448. 
— Thermod^amic    ranction    and 

thermal  hues  for,  888. 
—Total  heat  of,  327. 
valve,  480. 
whistle,  455. 
Steel  boilers,  465. 
„     plates,  557. 
Steeple  engmes,  518. 
Stirling's  anr  engine,  862. 
Stop  valve,  464,  480. 
Stopping  m  a  machine,  88. 
Stram  tm  stxen,  64. 
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Stream,  92, 154. 

,.      --Contraction  of,  94,  102,  150, 

156,  824. 
Strength  of  axles,  75,  78,  79. 

of  bars,  66. 

of  beami,  75. 

of  boilers,  67,  70,  459, 466, 557. 

ofbolti,66,  69,  71. 

of  colnnuM,  73. 

of  connecting  rod,  74. 

ofcraak,  75,  79. 

of  crosflbeada,  75. 

ofcylinderB,67,  500. 

of  firebox,  60. 

of  flues,  70. 

of  hydraaUc  press,  69. 

of  journals,  75,  79. 

of  machinea,  64. 

of  materials,  64. 

of  mechanism  and  framing,  520. 

ofriyets,71,  459. 
„       ofshafts,  78,  79. 
Stress,  64. 

Stroke  of  pbton— Advantages  of  long,  507. 
Struts— Iron.  78. 

„     — Timoer,  74. 
Stuffing  box,  481. 
Suction  pipe,  108. 

Superhenting  steam,  242,  262,  428,  433. 
Surface  blow,  453. 

„      condensation,  265. 
„      condenser,  481,  509, 557. 
„      —Cooling,  265, 657. 
„      —Grate,  455,  557. 

-Heating,  262, 293, 461, 462, 657. 
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Tables  of  action  and  properties  of  steam, 
410, 441, 442, 443, 664, 569, 573. 

„     coefficient  of  contraction,  94. 

„     co-efficient  of  friction,  16. 

„     elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas,  561. 

„     factors  of  evaporation,  256 

„     factors  of  safety,  65. 

„     heat  of  combustion,  &c,   269, 
270,  278,  280,  286. 

„     heights  due  to  velocity,  558. 

„     latent  heats,  261,  252. 

„     melting  points,  235. 

„     modulus  of  rupture,  77. 

„     specific  heats,  247,  559. 

„     squares  and  fifth  powers,  157. 

„     strength  of  materials,  67,  68,  72, 
73. 

,,     units  of  pressure,  5. 

„     weight,  (Ji,c.,  559. 

„      work,  84,  88. 
Tail  race,  97,  184. 
Tappets  486. 
Teeth  of  wheels.  80. 
Temperature,  224,  225,  306. 


Temperatnre~*Aba<^iite,  288,  Mi> 
Tenadty,  66. 
Testing  strength,  65. 
Thermal  lines,  302. 

„  for  air,  845. 

„  for  ateiun,  888. 

Thermal  unit,  244. 
Thermodynamica,  228,  29f  . 

„  — Fint  law  of,  299. 

„  — General  equation  of^ 

810. 
„  —Second  law  of,  806, 

807. 
Thermodynamic    foactiona,     309,    814, 

846,  383. 
„  functions  for  air,  846. 

, ,  frinctions  for  steam,  883. 

„  properties  of  air,  HM, 

Thermometers,  226,  282,' 806. 
Throttle  valve,  123,  480,  485. 

„  — Resistance  o^  418. 

Torsion — Resistance  to,  79l 
Total  heat  of  combustion,  267,  270, 877. 
„         of  evaporation,  858,  327. 
,,         of  gasefication,  255,  827. 
Traction  engines,  537. 
Transport  of  loads  by  muscular  power,  88. 
Transverse  strength,  75. 
Treble  cylinder  engines,  502. 
Trunk  en^nes,  481,  4^. 
Tubes  of  boilers  and  tube  plates,  451, 4Si, 

460,  461,  657. 
Tubular  boilers,  463,  474,  476,  557. 
Turbines— Steam,  538. 

„      —Water,  189,  201. 
Turf  as  fuel,  276. 
Twisting — Resistance  to,  78. 

„      and  bending,  79. 

Undbrshot  water  wheels,  161, 186. 
Undulations  of  indicator  diagram,  422. 
Unguents,  16. 
Unit  of  heat,  244. 
Unjacketed  steam  engine,  887. 
Uptake,  461, 476. 

Vacuum,  108, 110. 

„        gauges,  110,  481. 

,,        valve,  454. 
Valves,  117. 

„  — Air  pump,  128. 

„  — Blow  through,  481. 

„  — Bonnet,  118. 

„  —Cut  ofl;  480,  499. 

„  —Double  beat,  120,  485, 600. 

„  —Eduction,  480,  486. 

„  — EquiUbrium,  122,  486. 

„  — Resistance  of  steam,  413. 

„  —Safety,  119,  454,  464, 553. 
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Valyes— Slide,  124,  480, 486,  488,  550. 
Valve  chest,  480. 

„     gearing.  482,  485-491,  550. 
Vanes— Best  torm  of,  170. 

„    — Friction  of  water  on,  171. 

„    — ^ImpiUse  of  water  on,  163. 
Vapour— Cloudy,  242. 

„     —Density  of,  326. 
Vapours— Properties  of,  236,  325,  326, 

557. 
VelocU7,2. 

„      — Angular,  4. 
^       of  piston,  506. 
Vertical  inyerted  screw  engine,  525. 

„       water  tube  boilers,  449,  461,  476. 
Vessels — ^Air,  148. 
Vortex  or  inward  flow  water  wheel,  191, 

193, 197, 198,  201,  207. 

Wagon  boiler,  469. 
Waste  sluice,  158. 

„.     weir,  150. 
Water— Action  of,  103. 

blower,  213. 

bucket  en^es,  98, 105. 

bucket  hoist,  105. 

— Expansion  of,  109. 

gauge,  454. 

— Impulse  of,  163. 

— Measurement  of  flow  of.  92. 

meters,  148. 

power,  91. 

power  engines,  97. 

pressure  engine,  98, 107,  138. 

pressure  hoist,  133. 

room  in  boilers,  462. 

tube  boilers,  461,  476. 
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Water  wheel  governors,  158. 
wheel — Horizontal,  98. 

in  open  current,  188. 
—Vertical,  98, 160, 160, 174, 
177j  186. 
„     wheels — Efficiency  of,  174, 185. 
Weir — Drowned,  161. 
„  — Flow  of  water  over,  93, 150. 
,,   —Waste,  150. 
Wheels— Adhesion  of,  528. 

—Breast,  160, 161, 177. 
—Buckets  of  water,  162,  180, 183. 
—Fly,  59,  482,  511. 
Windmills,  214. 

„        — Efficiency  of,  218. 
Wire-drawn  steam,  413,  416,  417,  429. 
Wood  as  fnel,  276. 

„     — Hearth  for  burning,  457. 
Work,  1. 

of  acceleration,  18. 
against  gravity,  8. 

„     an  oblique  force,  6. 
„     varying  reostance,  9. 
— Algebraical  expression  for,  5. 
during  retardation,  35. 
in  terms  of  angular  motion,  3. 
in  terms  of  pressure  and  volume,  4. 
—Rate  of,  2. 

represented  by  an  area,  8. 
— Summary  of,  24. 
— Summation  of  quantities  o^  6. 
„     — Useful  and  lost,  13. 
Wrenching — Resistance  to,  78. 

Z-CRANK  engine,  482. 
Zero— Absolute,  228. 
„  — Thermomethc,  227. 
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From  the  Author's  Prefatory  Address. 

It  Without  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  professional 
knowledge,  and  educated  judgment,  can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden, 
there  is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  exertion,  and  for  usefulness,  open  to 
the  unprofessional,  in  the  kindly  offices  of  a  true  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE, 
the  timely  help  and  solace  of  a  simple  HOUSEHOLD  SURGERY,  or  better 
still,  in  the  watchful  care  more  generally  known  as  **  SANITARY  PRECAU- 
TION," which  tends  rather  to  preserve  health  than  to  cure  disease.  "The 
touch  of  a  gentle  hand  **  will  not  be  less  gentle  because  guided  by  know- 
ledge, nor  will  the  safe  domestic  remedies  be  less  anxiously  or  carefully  ad- 
ministered. Life  may  be  saved,  suffering  may  always  be  alleviated.  Even 
to  the  resident  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  the  "KNOWLEDGE  IS 
POWER  "  to  do  good ;  to  the  settler  and  the  emigrant  it  is  INVALUABLE. 
I  know  well  what  is  said  by  a  few,  about  injuring  the  medical  profession, 
by  making  the  public  their  own  doctors.  Nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  make 
"  long  cases  "  as  for  the  public  to  attempt  any  such  folly ;  but  people  of 
moderate  means — ^who,  so  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned,  are  worse 
off  than  the  pauper — will  not  call  in  and  fee  their  medical  adviser  for  every 
slight  matter,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  little  knowledge,  will  have  recourse 
to  the  prescribing  druggist,  or  to  the  patent  quackery  which  flourishes  upon 
ignorance,  and  upon  the  mystery  with  which  some  would  invest  their  calling. 
And  not  patent  quackery  alone,  but  professional  quackery  also,  is  less  likely 
to  find  footing  under  the  roof  of  the  intelligent  man,  who,  to  common  sense 
and  judgment,  adds  a  little  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
treatment  of  himself  and  family.  Against  that  knowledge  which  might  aid 
a  sufferer  from  accident,  or  in  the  emergency  of  sudden  illness,  no  humane 
man  could  offer  or  receive  an  objection." 

Notices  of  the  Press. 

"The  BEST  and  SAFEST  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Surgery  which 
has  yet  appeared." — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 

"  Dr.  Thomson  has  fully  succeded  in  conveying  to  the  public  a  vast  amount  of  usefol  ro- 
fessional  knowledge." — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"  The  best  production  of  the  kind  we  possess." — Christian  Witness. 

"  The  amount  of  useful  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  work  is  surprising." — Medical  [ifui 
and  Gazette. 

"  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  families  and  the  clergy." — Oxford  Herald. 
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handsome  gilt  top,  7/6.    New  Edition, 


DR.    DICK'S    POPULAR    WORKS. 


DICK   (Thos.,   LL.D.,   F.R.A.S.):  CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHER  (The);  or,  The  Connection  of  Science  and  Philo- 
sophy  with  Religion.  Revis^ed  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  150 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound, 
with  gilt  edges,  5/-     Twenty -eighth  Edition. 

DICK    (Dr.):      SIDEREAL   HEAVENS   (The). 

and  other  Subjects  connected  with  Astronomy,  as  illustrative  of  the 
Character  of  the  Deity,  and  of  an  Infinity  of  other  Worlds.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  toned  paper.  Handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  5/- 
New  Edition. 


RELIGIOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD    BIBLICAL    WORKS. 


BY 


THE  REV.  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

LMt  Pro/$»§0r  of  tiihlical  LiUtaiurf  Md  BxtguU  1$  ihi  Unittd  PutbyttriM  Ckureh, 
and  Mtmher  of  tht  Ntw  Ttitamtnt  Niviiion  Com; any. 


Thit  fterlet  hat  bten  prepared,  on  an  aecurata  aiNf  acientHIc  baala,  (•  aflbrd  mmwA  and 
tiecemary  aid  to  the  Kftaaer  of  Holy  Sciipturc  The  Four  Vomjmka  compriiied  in  h  form 
In  themnelveii  a  CoMfLKti  Limhakv  of  KapfeiiaNCK,  titnucAL  aad  Kc€LMuaricAL. 
Number  of  copiea  already  iNnuerl,  ovf-a  a  r^UARTKR  op  a  million. 


I.  EADIE    (Rev.   Prof.):    BIBLICAL   CYCLO- 

Pi'KDIA  (A);  or,  Dictionary  of  Eaatern  AntiquitieH,  Oeoffraph^,  Natural 
flifttory,  Sacred  AnnaU  ariH  Hidi^raphy,  Thaology,  anoDiblical  Mter- 
ature,  illiiHtrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenta.  With  Mapa  pre- 
pared expreaslv  bv  Meaara.  W.  &  A.  K.  Jommstom,  many  Engravin^a, 
and  Lithof(rapnecl  I'ac-airnile  of  the  recently.  Iiacovered  Moabite  Bt(me, 
M'ith  Tranalation  of  the  Inacription.  Large  pOHt  8vo,  700  pagea. 
Handaome  ckith,  7/6;  half-bound  calf,  10/d;  morocco  antique,  16/. 
Twtntitth  Rditiun. 

"  We  munt  regard  thin  Bible  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Radie'a  aa  decidedly  the  beat 
adapted  for  popular  u^e,  and  have  alwayn  found  it  a  reliable  authority.  'I  o  the  Clergy 
not  DoaaeiMd  of  laree  librail'-^,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  booka  la  impoitant,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  prcaent  volume."-  -Clerical  Journul. 

IL  EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.):  CRUDEN\S CONCORD- 
ANCE TO  THE  HOLY  HCKIPTUKEH.  With  a  Portrait  on  Steel  of 
Alrxanprr  Cruorn,  M.A.,  and  Intrmliiction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kino. 
PoatSvo.  Cloth,  ;^/6:  hAlfbound  calf,  6/5;  full  calf,  gilt  edgea,  S/6; 
full  morocco,  y^\\i  ed^ea,  lo/O.     i'urtyfuurth  HiUiivn. 

*A*  Dr.  KAiifa'a  ban  lon^  and  deaervfdiy  btunf  th«  reiwUtion  of  baiog  tba  COM- 
HLKTK.ST  anrl  HJiST  CONt()KI)ANtK  extant, 

III.  EADIE  (Rev.  Trof.):  CLASvSIFIED  BIBLE 

(The).  An  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scripturea.  Illuatr;itcd 
with  Mapa.  I'oat  8vo.  Cloth,  bevelled,  8/6 ;  morocco,  17/6.  J'ijiH 
Edition, 

*•*  Thp  object  of  the  V.i.k%%\f\P.u  Miar.K  h  toprenant  the  entire  Rcrlpturea  und^r 
certain  diatinct  and  eatiMiittive  ll'^ad*  or  Idpii.*  It  diff'-ra  from  an  ordinarjr  Comch'  - 
■nee  in  that  ita  arranifem^nt  depftiiUx  not  on  wordn,  but  on  Hubjt-ctH.  1  h'-  K^ad'T 
will  find,  urid«r  f'orty-lwo  diff'-rent  Kct-liona,  what  the  flibl^  miya  in  nlaii'Mi  10 
Doctrine,  Kthic^,  Anlir|iiitif<4,  ftr.  'i  he  VeiHoa  beinx  printed  in  full,  teifiRiiLe  and 
compariaon  are  K^eatty  fat  ilitaterl. 

"We  have  rmly  to  add  our  iin(|iialified  commendation  of  a  work  of  real  encellence 
toavary  fliblical  atudeut."-  Chfi%ttun  I imtt. 

IV.  EADIE  (Kev.I'rof.):  ECCLESIASTICALCY- 

CLOPyfCDIA  (The)  ;  A  Dictionary  of  Chriftiian  Antiquitiea,  Scct^, 
Denominationa,  and  llereaicH  ;  Hiatory  of  Do^tnaa,  Kitca,  Sat  ranicnt^, 
Ceremoniea.  &c.,  Litur^icR,  Ln  cdn,  ConfeKaionn,  Mon.intic  and  KKli^ioi  a 
Ordera,  M(Nlern  J'irlainin.  &c.  Uy  the  Kev.  Prof.  Madik,  anmHtcd  by 
the  Kav.  Dr.  MAKfWKr.i.  iIoKNR,V(;n.  Archdeacon  MAi,K,l'fof.  McCaui., 
and  other  contrihiitrtrn.  Poat  Kvo.  Cloth  bevelled,  K/6;  inoiocio 
antique,  17/6.     Sitfh  Eilit'um. 

"  Our  rradrra  will  n  -t  tu-f(]  to  },^  t/ild  Ibnt  thia  ia  a  'rompfhenalve'  worlr,  and  wti 
mav  add  that  it  ia  on^  whit  h  will  hf  r.iiirul  unrtul  and  convenient  to  a  large  nurnbei  af 
both  cUi*-g)r  and  \m\\y"—linnli»h  Chunhman. 


6  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  6-  COMPANY'S 

Rbv.  Pkop.  Eaoib's  Works — (coii(iiii(«<{). 

V.  EADIE   (Rev.  Prof.) :   A  DICTIONARY  OF 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE;  designed  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
From  the  larger  work  bv  Prof.  Eaoib.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illus- 
trationt.  Small  8vo.  Cloth,  2/6 ;  morocco,  gilt  edges,  7/6.  Seventeitith 
Edition. 

**  Parents  and  tutors  will  unanimously  thank  the  author  for  this  result  of  a  labour 
of  lore.**— Cr»^. 

**  A  verjr  good  and  useful  compilation  for  youth.**— Lt7«rafy  (jOMstte. 

VI.  EADIE  (Rev.  Prof.):  A  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  GREEK  TEXT  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  EPHESIANS.  Revised  throughout  and  enlarged.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  14/     Sicond  Edition, 

**Thi8  book  is  one  of  prodigious  learning  and  research.  The  author  seems  to  have 
read  all,  in  every  lan^age,  that  has  been  written  upon  the  Epistle.  It  is  also  a  work 
of  independent  criticism,  and  caats  much  new  light  upon  many  passages.** — Literary 
Gautti. 

%*  A  Complete  Prospectus  of  Dr.  Sadie's  Popular  Works  for- 
warded gratis  and  post-free  on  application. 


HENRY  (Matthew) :    A  COMMENTARY  on  the 

HOLY  BIBLE.  With  Explanatory  Notes.  In  3  vols.,  super-royal 
8vo.    Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  50/-    New  Edition. 

HERBERT     (George)  :       THE       POETICAL 

WORKS  OF.  With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles 
CowDEN  Clarke.  Antique  headings  to  each  page.  Small  8vo. 
Cloth  and  gold,  3/- ;  morocco  antique,  8/- ;  malachite,  zo/6. 

KEBLE  and  HERBERT :    THE  CHRISTIAN 

YEAR,  by  John  Keble,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Temple; 
and  THE  TEMPLE,  by  George  Herbert,  with  Memoir  by  Prof. 
NicHOL.    In  one  vol.,  Svo,  illustrated,  cloth  and  gold,  7/6. 

KITTO  (John,  D.D., F.S.A.,) :  TheHOLY  LAND: 

The  Mountains,  Valleys  and  Rivers  of  the  Holy  Land;  being  the  Physical 
Geography  of  Palestine.  With  eight  full-page  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.     Tenth  Thousand.    New  Edition. 

"  Contains  within  a  small  compass  a  body  of  most  interesting  and  valuaUe  infior- 
mation." 

KITTO    (John,  D.D.,    F.S.A.)  :       PICTORIAL 

SUNDAY  BOOK  (The).  Containing  nearly  two  thousand  Iliuatrationi 
on  Steel  and  Wood,  and  a  Series  of  Maps.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  30/* 
Seventy -third  Thmsand, 


RELIGIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 


PALEY  (Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY; 

Or,  the  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  the  Attributes  of  the  Deity. 

With  Illustrative  Notes  and  Dissertations,  by  Henry,  Lord  Brougham, 

and  Sir  Charles  Bell.    Many  Engravings.    One  vol.,  i6mo.    Cloth,  4/- 

"  When  Lord  Brougham's  eloquence  in  the  Senate  shall  have  passed  away,  and  his 
services  as  a  statesman  shall  exist  only  in  the  free  institutions  which  they  have  helped 
to  secure,  his  discourse  on  Natural  Theologv  will  continue  to  inculcate  imperishable 
truths,  and  fit  the  mind  for  the  higher  revelations  which  these  truths  are  destined  to 
foreshadow  and  confirm. — Edinburgh  Review, 

PALEY  (Archdeacon):  NATURAL  THEOLOGY, 

with  Lord  Brougham's  Notes  and  DIALOGUES  ON  INSTINCT. 
Many  Illustrations.     Three  vols.,  i6mo.     Cloth,  7/6. 

%•  This  Edition  contains  the  whole  of  the  Original  Work,  published 
at  Two  Guineas,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mathematical  Dissertations. 

RAGG  (Rev.  Thomas) :  CREATION'S  TESTL 

MONY  TO  ITS  GOD :  the  Accordance  of  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Revelation.  A  Manual  of  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion ;  with  especial  reference  to  the  Progress  of  Science  and  Advance 
of  Knowledge.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  new  Appendices  on  Evolu- 
tion  and  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  Large  crown  8vo.  Handsome 
cloth,  bevelled  boards,  5/-     Thirteenth  Edition. 

"  We  are  not  a  little  pleased  again  to  meet  with  the  author  of  this  volume  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  far-tamed  work.  Mr.  Ragg  is  one  of  the  few  original  writers  of  oar 
time  to  whom  justice  is  being  done." — British  Standard, 

[This  work  has  been  pronounced  "The  book  of  the  age," "The  best  popular  Text 
Book  of  the  Sciences,"  and  "  The  only  complete  Manual  of  Religious  Evidence  Na- 
tural and  Revealed."] 

RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  (The) :     Being 

Confessions  of  Faith  contributed  by  eminent  Members  of  every  Denom- 
ination of  Christians,  also  of  Mahometanism,  the  Parsee  Religion,  the 
Hindoo  Religion,  Mormonism,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Christian 
Confessions  of  Faith  by  a  Member  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth  bevelled,  3/6.    New  Edition, 

***  In  this  volume, each  denomination,  through  some  leading  member,  has  expressed 
its  own  opinions.  There  is  no  book  in  the  language  on  the  same  plan.  All  othtr 
works  on  the  subject,  being  written  by  one  individual,  are  necessarily  one-sidec, 
incomplete,  and  unauthentic. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  Thomas) :  A  COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  BIBLE ;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  according  to 
the  Authorised  Version,  with  Practical  Observations,  copious  Margini.1 
References,  Indices,  &c.   In  3  vols.,  royal  4to.  Cloth,  63/-  New  Edition, 

TIMES    (John,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  "Things  not 

Generally  Known,**  &c.) : 

THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  &  SEASONS.  Selected  and  compUed 
by  John  Timbs.      Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth  neat,  i/-    Second  Edition, 

"  In  a  neat  and  concise  form  are  brought  together  striking  and  beautiful  pas8«|;es 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  moralists,  and  political  and  scientific 
writers  of  acknowledged  ability." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review, 
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Scientific    Works. 


WORKS  bv  WILLIAM  A.ITKEN, II.D.. Bditi.. F.R.S. 

ProftMor  9t  PmMmdt  Ui  tiM  Atimy  UHkal  Sckool.  E«imintr  in  Medicine  tog  HM.'9 
Amy.  NB\-y  4«4  B.l7  Medical  ftervicM.  Conetppsdinc  Member  of  the  RovaI  lauifrial 
:icty  of  Phyticient  of  Vienna,  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  uid  NajUiriJ  HisUwy  of 
Dresden,  and  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Medicine  of  Constantinople. 


■»" 


The  SCIENCE  and  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE. 

In  a  volt.,  dcfliy  Svo,  cloth,  with  a  Steel  Plate,  Map,  and  nearly 
aoo  Woodcuts.  Price  38/-  Sixth  Bdiii&H,  thoroughly  rsvi$sd  wd 
tnlargtd. 

From  the  amount  of  additional  matter  introduced,  the  two  Vohimcai  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  are,  in  reality,  equivalent  to  thret ;  a  special  fount  of  type 
having  been  cast  to  enable  the  printer  to  preserve  clearness  without 
adding  to  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

The  Author  has  adopted  throughout  the  New  Nomenclature  and  fol- 
lowed the  Order  op  Classification  of  Diseases  published  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1869.  The  Diagrams,  illustrative 
of  the  tprpical  ranges  of  body-temperature  in  Febrile  Diseases  (which 
were  given  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  in  1863,  for  the  ftrst  time 
in  a  Text-book),  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  re-cirawn  and  cut  upon 
a  new  model. 

Additional  Woodcuts  have  also  been  introduced,  wherever  it  waa  thought 
that  they  would  render  the  descriptions  in  the  text  more  intelligible. 

In  short,  no  labour  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  sustain  the  wefi-knowa 
reputation  of  this  Work,  as  *'  the  Representative  Bi>Qk  of  the  Medical 
Science  and  Practice  of  the  day.** 


■v^i"~-^'".^»^nF*».*» 


OpintotM  of  the  Preat. 

*'  The  work  is  an  admirable  one,  and  adapted  to  the  reqairements  of  the  Student, 
Professor,  and  Praciiiiooer  of  Medicine Malignant  Cholera  is  vorv  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  the  reader  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information  not  to  be  met  watb  in  other 

books,  epitomised  for  him  in  this The  part  on  Medical  Geography  fofflss  an 

admirable  feature  of  the  volumes We  know  of  no  work  that  oontaiao  M>  auch, 

or  such  full  and  varied,  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  M«dicine."-~L4M£«#. 

"  The  extraordinary  merit  of  Dr.  Aitken's  work The  author  has  ujiqu^tioDsbly 

performed  a  service  to  the  profession  of  the  moot  valuable  kind.  The  article  on 
Cholera  undoubtedly  offers  the  most  dear  and  satisfactory  summary  of  9mi  kaowlodge 
respecting  that  disease  which  has  yet  appeared."— Prac^i^ioMCf. 

*'  Altogether  this  voluminous  treatise  is  a  credit  to  its  Author,  its  Pablishef,  and  to 

English  Physic Affords  an  admirable  and  honest  digest  of  the  opuxioos  sod 

^actice  of  the  day Commends  itself  to  us  for  sterling  value,  width  of  rotfaapect, 

and  fairness  of  representation." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 

"The  Standard  Text-Book  in  the  English  language There  is.  perhaps,  no 

work  more  indispensable  for  the  Practitioner  and  Student."— £<f»i>.  Medical  JoumoL 

"  Wo  can  say,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  no  medical  man  in  India  should  be 
without  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.  Aitken's  '  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.'  We 
•ay  the  Sixth  Editi<m,  because  it  is  full  of  new  matter.  The  article  on  Cholera  is  tgr  £ir 
the  most  complete,  judicious,  and  learned  summary  (^  our  knowledge  reapoetiim  this 
disease  which  Yiau  ^«\  ^.y^ftAxed,**— Indian  Medical  Gazette. 
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SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIC  A  TIONS. 


Prof.  AmcEii*s  Wouks— {continued.) 

AITKEN  (William,  M.D.,  F.R.S-) :     OUTLINES 

OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.    A  Text- 
Book  for  Sc«dciit8.    Crown  Svo.    Cloth,  bevelled,  12/6. 

"  So  oMUflmm  ms  to  form  a  Mefnl  work  ot  reference.    The  natoral  hlitorjr  of  the 


principal  disaaseB,  the  diagnostic  sigas  by  «iiich  they  may  be  di«tin|puKh«d.  together 
with  the  therapeutic  indications,  are  concisely  and  systematically  prta.  The  book 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular  one,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
teachers  and  students."— L«»£rt. 

"  Well-digested,  clear,  and  well-written  *  the  work  of  a  man  coniwrsant  with  every 
detail  of  iris  subject,  and  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  teaching.— Br»/»s/^  Medical 
Journal, 

"Students  preparing  for  examinations  will  hail  it  at  a  perfect  godeend  for  its  con- 

'*  In  respect  of  both  the  matter  contained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 

oar  esaminatkm  has  convinced  us  that  nothing  could  be  better We  know  of  no 

summary  of  the  use  of  Electricitv  as  a  means  of  dia^osis  cjiual  to  that  contained 
in  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.**— if  «<M0-C«»rKfgica/  Review. 

AITKEN (William,M.D.,F.R.S.):  The  GROWTH 

OF  THE  RECRUIT,  and  the    Younjg  Soldier,  with  a  view  to  the 

Selection  of  **  Growing  Lads  *'  and  their  Training.    S$cond  Edition  in 

preparation, 

"  This  little  work  aboeld  be  in  the  hands  of  all  inetrneton  ef  youth,  and  all  em- 
ployers (rf  youthful  yataatJ*— Lancet. 

AITKEN  (William,  .M.D,  F.R.S.):     OUTLINE 

FIGURES  OF  THE  TRUNK  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  On 
which  to  indicate  the  areas  of  physical  signs  in  the  Clinical  Diagnosis 
of  Disease.    For  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  1/6. 


ANSTED   (Prof.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.)  :     GEOLOGY  : 

A  TREATISE  ON.     (Circle  of  the  Sciences).    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2/6. 

ANSTED    (Prof.,    M.A.,   F.R.S.)  :     NATURAL 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INANIMATE  CREATION,  recorded  in  the 
Stmcture  of  the  Earth,  the  Plants  of  the  Field,  and  the  Atmospheric 
Phenomena.  With  numerous  Illustrations.   Large  post  6vo.   Cloch,  8/6. 

BAIRD  (W.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  late  of  the  British 

Museum) : 

THE  STUDENT»S  NATURAL  HISTORY;  a  Dictionary  of  tlw  Na- 
tural Sciences  :  Botany,  Conchology,  Entomology,  Geology,  MiaPtraIo£:y, 
Paleontology,  and  Zoology.  With  a  Zoological  Chart,  showing 
the  Distribution  and  Range  of  Animal  Life,  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  10/6. 

"The  work  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  will  contribute,  by  its  cheapness  and  compre- 
heotivescM,  to  foster  Uie  extending  taste  for  Natural  Science.*'— H^M/mm«/cr  Review, 


xo  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  &  COMPANY'S 

NEW    AND     IMPORTANT     WORK. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF    HYGIENE  AND  PUB- 

Lie  HEALTH.  By  Alexander  Wynter  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 
etc.,  Analyst  for  the  Countv  of  Devon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  the  North  Devon  Comoinatiun  of  Sanitary  Authorities.  Medium 
8vo,  672  pp.,  cloth  bevelled,  with  Map,  Diagram,  and  140  Illustratioos, 
Price  28/. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 

The    Work   comprises  over  Seven  Hundred  Articles,  embracing  the 

following  subjects: — 

L — Sanitary  Chemistry  :  the  Composition  and  Dietetic  Value 
of  Foods,  with  the  latest  Processes  for  the  Detection  of  Adul- 
terations. 

IL — Sanitary  Engineering:  Sewage,  Drainage,  Storage  of 
Water,  Ventilation,  Warming,  etc. 

in.  —  Sanitary  Legislation  :  the  whole  of  the  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT,  1875,  together  with  sections  and  portions  of 
other  Sanitary  Statutes,  (without  alteration  or  abridgment, 
save  in  a  few  unimportant  instances)  in  a  form  admitting  of 
easy  and  rapid  reference. 

rV. — Epidemic  and  Epizootic  Diseases  :  their  History  and  Pro- 
pagation, with  the  Measures  for  Disinfection. 

V. — Hygiene — Military,  Naval,  Private,  Public,  School. 

*'  The  work  now  offered  to  the  public  aims  at  filling  a  vacant  place  in  EagUsh 
sanitary  literature,  namely,  that  of  a  book  of  reference  which,  in  one  volume  of  coa- 
venient  size,  shall  contain  the  information  on  sanitary  topics  at  present  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  perusal  of  many  separate  and  distinct  treatises.  It  is  not  in- 
tended solely  and  entirely  for  any  particular  class.  Sanitation  is  imperial— it  coa- 
cems  every  living  unit  of  the  State,  and  is  of  equal  value  to  alL  Therefore, 
although  the  special  wants  of  the  practical  hygienist — the  medical  officer  of  health 
and  public  analyst — have  naturally  claimed  the  first  place,  and  received  the  attention 
which  their  importance  demands,  the  author  has  throughout  endeavoured  to  render 
intelligible  to  non-professional  readers  also,  every  subject  susceptible  of  such  trtaX' 
taentJ"— Extract  from  Author's  Preface, 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"  The  articles  on  Food  and  its  Adulterations  are  good,  the  most  recent  methods 
of  examination  being  given,  and  the  chemical  processes  well  described." — l^ancet. 

"Avery  important  Treatise  .  .  .  an  examination  of  its  contents  satisfies  as 
that  it  is  a  work  which  should  be  highly  appreciated."— M^dtco-CAtVttrg'tca/  Review. 

"  A  work  that  must  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  research. 
Will  be  found  of  extreme  value  to  all  who  are  specially  interested  in  Sanitation.   It 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  become  a  Standard  Work  in  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health." — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Blyth  has  ably  filled  a  void  in  British  Sanitaiy  literature.  .  .  .  This 
Standard  Work  .  .  .  indispensable  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Public-Health 
matters,  and  for  all  Public  Libraries." — Public  Health. 

"  Contains  a  great  mass  of  information  of  easy  reference  ...  a  compilation 
carefully  made  from  the  best  sources.  Many  of  the  articles  are  very  good."— 5affi- 
tary  Record. 

"  We  can  cordiallv  recommend  it  as  a  book  of  reference  to  all  persons  interested 
in  Sanitation."— /wim/i  Medical  Gazette. 

BLYTH  (A.  Wynter,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S.)  :  A  MA- 

NUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  applied  to  the  Analysis  of 
Foods  and  Detection  of  Poisons.     Crown  8vo.    {In  Preparation), 
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THE    CIRCLE    OF   THE  SCIENCES: 

A     SERIES     OF     POPULAR    TREATISES 

ON    THE    NATURAL    AND    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES, 

And  their  Applications. 

BY 

Professors  Owen,  Ansted,  Younq  and  Tennant  ;  Drs.  Latham,  Edward 

Smith,  Scoffern,  Bushnan  and  Bronner;  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Twisden, 

Dallas,  Gore,  Imray,  Martin,  Sparling,  and  others. 

Complete  in  nine  volumes,  illustrated  with  many  thousand  Engravings  on 
Wood.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth  lettered.    5/-  each  volume. 


Vol.  I.— ORGANIC  NATURE.—Part  I.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology ;  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth ;  Varieties  of  the  Human  Race, 
by  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Latham,  and  Dr.  Bushnan. 

Vol.  2.— organic  NATURE.— Part  II.  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany,  and  Natuiiil  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  Invertebrated 
Animals :  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith  and  William  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S. 

Vol.  3.— ORGANIC  NATURE.— Part  III.  Natural  History  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  Vertebrated  Animals :  by  William  S.  Dallas, 
F.L.S. 

Vol.  4.— inorganic  NATURE.— Geology  and  Physical    Geography 
Crystallography ;  Mineralogy ;  Meteorology,  and  Atmospheric  Pheno- 
mena,  by  Professor    Ansted,   Rev.   W.  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Professor 
Tennant,  and  Dr.  Scoffern. 

Vol.  5.— practical  ASTRONOMY,  NAVIGATION,  AND  NAU- 
TICAL  ASTRONOMY,  by  Hugh  Breem,  Greenwich  Observatory, 
Professor  Young,  and  E.  J.  Lows,  F.R.A.S. 

Vol.  6.— elementary  CHEMISTRY.— The  Imponderable  Agents 
and  Inorganic  Bodies,  by  John  Scoffern,  M.D. 

Vol.  7.— practical  CHEMISTRY.— Monographs^  on  Electro- Metal- 
lurgy; the  Photographic  Art;  Chemistry  of  Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions; and  Artificial  Light;  by  George  Gore,  Birmingham,  John 
Scoffern,  M.D.,  Dr.  Edward  Bronner,  Bradford,  Marcus  Sparling, 
and  John  Martin. 

Vol.  8.— MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.— Philosophy  of  Arithmetic; 
Algebra  and  its  Solutions ;  Plane  Geometry ;  Logarithms ;  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry;  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry,  with 
use  of  Instruments,  by  Prof.  Young,  Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  M.A.,  Sand- 
hurst College,  and  Alexander  Jardine,  C.E. 

Vol.  9.— MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY.— The  Properties  of  Matter, 
Elementary  Statics ;  Dynamics ;  Hydrostatics ;  Hydrodynamics ;  Pneu- 
matics; Practical  Mechanics;  and  the  Steam  Engine,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  J.  R.  Young,  and  John  Imray. 
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THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 

lo  Separate  Tieatitea.    Cloth. 


I.  Am8Tbd*8  GeoIoQT  and  Phspsical  Geograpbjr  • 

1.  Brssii*8  Practical  Attranomy         •       •       •        • 

3.  Bronnmi  and  Scoppbrm*s  Chemistry  tif  Food  and  Diet 

4.  Bu8HNAN*8  Phjrsiology  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life 

5.  GoRB*8  Theory  and  Practice  of  Electro-Deposition 

6.  lMRAy*8  Practical  Mechanics  .        .        •        •        . 

7.  Jardinb*8  Practical  Geometry         .... 

8.  LATUA]i*8  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species     • 
g.  Mitchell  ft  Tknnant's  CiysfeaUogTiyphjr  ft  Miiieralogy 

xo.  Mitchell's  Properties  of  Matter  and  filenwntary  Statics 
It.  OwEN*8  Principal  Fonms  of  the  Skeleton  and  the  Teeth 
xa.  ScoPFERN*8  Chemistry  of  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity 

13.  ScoFFBRN*8  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic  Bodies 

14.  ScoprERN*8  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Light        • 

15.  ScoppERN  and  Lowe^  Practical  Meteorology 
i&  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany :  Structural  ft  Systematic 
27.  Twi8DEM*s  Plane  aod  Spherical  Trigonoroeliy 

18.  TwisDEN  on  Logarithms.        ....••. 

19.  YouNo*s  Elements  of  Algebnu        .«...« 

20.  YouNG*s  Solutions  of  Questions  in  Algehra    .        » 

21.  Young's  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy 
M.  Young's  Plane  Geometry        .        •        «        •        • 

23.  Young's  Simple  Arithmetic 

24.  Young's  Elementary  Dynamics      •        •        «        « 
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DALLAS  (W.  S.,  F.L-S.): 

A  FOPULAll  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANIMAJL. CREATION;  being 
a  Sytnenrntic  and  Popular  Deacripitioii  of  the  Hahits,  Stnictnie  and 
Classification  of  Animals.  With  coloured  Prentispiece  v^  many 
hundred  l\\\i&\iaX\Q(n&«   Cscefm  8vq.    Hoth,  8/6.    Ntw  Edition, 
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DOUGLASES  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION. 

Published  with  the  Approval  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  in  India. 

A  MANUAL  OF  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUC- 

TION  :  The  Mechanical  Elements  of  Electric  Telegraph  Engineering. 
•  For  the  use  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  others.  By  John  Christie 
Douglas,  Society  of  Telegraphic  Engineers,  East  India  Government 
Telegraph  Department,  &c.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  bevelled,  15/-  Second  Edition,  with  Apftudiccs  and  Copious 
Index,  now  ready, 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 
Part  I.^General    Principles    of    Strength    and 

Stability,  comprising  the  Strength  of  Materials;  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Load  and  Stress  in  Telegraph  Structures,  such  as 
Poles-^simple,  strutted,  tied,  stayed,  coupled,  and  trussed; 
the  Catenary,  with  application  of  its  Formulae  to  the  cases 
of  Wires  and  Cables;  Theory  of  the  Submersion  of 
Cables,  &c. 

Part  II. — Properties  and  Applications  of  Mate- 
rials, Operations,  and  ManiI»ulation,  including  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of,  and  Nunerical  Data  for,  designing 
Simple  Structures,  such  as  Poles  of  Iron  and  Wood ;  Iron  and 
Wooden  Masts — simple  and  corapouDd;  Specifications  for 
Wire,  &c. ;  Soldering ;  Surveying ;  the  Raising  of  Heavy 
Masts  ;  Insulating  Materials  and  their  Applications,  &c. 

Part  III. — Telegraph  Construction,  Maintenance 

AND  Organisation,  treating  of  the  Application  of  the  In* 
formation  conveyed  in  Parts  I  and  II.  to  the  case  of  Combined 
Structures,  including  the  Construction  of  Overground,  Subter- 
ranean, and  Subaqueous  Lines  ;  Office  Fitiings ;  Estimating ; 
Organisation,  &c. 

*'  Mr.   Douglas  deserves  the  thanks  of  Telegraphic  Engineers  for  the  excellent 

'  Manual  *  now  before  us    ....    he  has  ably  supplied  an  existing  want 

the  subject  is  treated  with  great  clearness  and  judgment    ....    good  practical 
information  given  in  a  clear,  terse  vtyle." — Enenneerin^. 

"Mr.  Douglas's  work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  its  kind.    .    .    .    The  author  is 

evidently  a  practical  Telegraphic  Engineer The  amount  oi  infbrmatien 

given  is  such  as  to  render  this  volume  a  most  useful  guide  to  any  one  who  may  be 
engaged  in  any  branch  ot  Electric-Telegraph  Engineering.** — Athemeum, 

*'  The  book  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  Telegraphic  Engineers.    .    .    . 
the  arrangement  is  so  judicious  that  with  the  aid  of  the  full  table  of  contenu,  reference 
to  any  special  point  should  be  easy." — JrOH, 


GRIFFIN  Qohn  Joseph,  F.R.S.)  : 

CHEMICAL  RECREATIONS:  A  Popular  Manual  of  Experi- 
mental Chemistry.  With  540  Engravings  of  A{>paratus.  Crown  4to. 
Cloth.     Tenth  Edition. 

Part  I.     Elementary  Chemistry,  price  2/- 

Part  II.  The  Chcfmistvy  of  the  Non-Metallic  Elements,  including  a 
Comprehensive  Course  of  Class  Experiments,  price  io/6. 
Or*  oonplete  ia  oat  volume,  doth,  gtk  top,  ia/6 
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LEAKED  (Arthur,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Phy- 

tician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital) : 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION :  Its  Causes  and  Treatment.    Post  8vo. 
Cloth,  4,6.     Sixth  Edition, 

**  It  now  const!  totet  aboat  the  best  work  on  the  8abject.**—L  anc^. 

**  Dr.  Leared  has  treated  a  most  important  subject  in  a  practical  spirit  and  popular 
manner.**^ JtfrUica/  TiM4i  and  Gaxttte, 

**  A  useful  manual  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats,  and  we  welcome  it  as  an 
addition  to  our  Medical  Literature."— I^M^/tn  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 


MOFFITT   (Staflf-Assistant-Surgeon    A.,    of  the 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley) : 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ATTENDANTS  ON 
THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  WAR.  Published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in 
War,    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Post  8vo.    Cloth,  5/- 

"  A  work  by  a  practical  and  experienced  author.  After  an  explicit  chapter  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  directions  are  given  concerning  bandaging,  dressing  of 
sores,  wounds,  &c.,  assistance  to  wounded  on  field  of  action,  stretchers,  mule  litters, 
ambulance,  transport,  &c.  All  Dr.  Moffitt's  instructions  are  assisted  by  well  executed 
illustrations.**— Pw^/ic  Opinion. 

**  A  well  written  volume.  Technical  language  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
and  ample  explanations  are  afforded  on  all  matters  on  the  uses  and  management  of 
the  Field  Hospital  Equipment  of  the  British  Army.'^— Standard. 


NAPIER  (James,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.): 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7/6.  Fifth  Edition  ^  revised  and 
enlarged, 

GENERAL    CONTENTS. 


I.— History  of  the  Art. 
II.— Description    of   Galvanic    Bat- 
teries   and   their   Respectivb 
Peculiarities. 
III. — Electrotype  Processes. 
IV. — Bronzing. 
v.— Miscellaneous  Applications  of 
the    Process    of  Coating   with 
Copper. 


VI.— Deposition  of  Metals  upon  one 

another. 
VII. — Electro-Plating. 
VIII. — Electro-Gilding. 
IX. — Results  of  Experiments  on  the 
Deposition  of  other  Mbtals  as 
Coatings. 
X.~Theoretical  Observations. 


"  A  work  that  has  become  an  established  authority  on  Electro- Metallurgy,  an  art 
which  has  been  of  immense  use  to  the  Manufacturer  in  economising  the  quoHtity  of 

the  precious  metals  absoi bed,  and  in  extending  the  sale  of  Art  Manufactures 

We  can  heartily  commend  the  work  as  a  valuable  handbook  on  the  subject  on  which 
it  tTCAtH:*— Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

"The  fact  of  Mr.  Napier's  Treatise  having  reachJed  a  fifth  BDtTiON  is  good 
evidence  of  an  appreciation  of  the  Author's  mode  of  treating  his  subject A 


appreciation 
very  useful  and  practical  little  Manual."— /ro». 


"  The  ¥vilVv"EdL\\\otv  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  new  work,  and  of  a  proved  and  tried 

Mend.  MT.t^apiet  \%  >NeVWxiO''9m.  lo\  \.Vve  carefulness  and  accuracy  with  which  he  writes 

,    ,     ,    there  VsflLXVvoTowtfwcitaa  va.  >i)a«\Axv^vcv<fL  cii.  \3rr,  subject  which  is  far  from  general 

in  these  days     .    .    .    TYve  v»o\V  \i  wafc  tjil  Vcknn^  Ni\iv^;^»L's^<K:&  ^uppl3dng  first-class 

iaformatiou,  sxe  c»\c«^sXe^l  xoVoK^vc^'mNt-u^ouT— "iewtXXw  a<K^  >n  aNOMtwo^cr. 
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NAPIER  Qames,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.) : 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ART  OF  DYEING  AND  DYEING  RE- 
CEIPTS. Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Numerous  Specimens  of  Dyed 
Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Fabrics.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth,  21/-.  Third 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 

GENERAL    CONTENTS: 

Part  I.— HEAT  AND  LIGHT : 

Their  effects  upon  Colours,  and  the  changes  they  produce  in 
many  Dyeing  Operations. 

Part  II.— A  CONCISE  SYSTEM  OF  CHEMISTRY,  with  special 
reference  to  Dyeing : 

Elements  of  Matter,  their  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
producing  in  their  combination  the  different  Acids,  Salts,  &c., 
in  use  in  the  Dye- House. 

Part  III.— MORDANTS  AND  ALTERANTS  : 

Their  composition,  properties,  and  action  in  fixing  Colours 
within  the  Fibre. 

Part  IV.— VEGETABLE  MATTERS  in  use  in  the  Dye-House : 

ist.  those  containing  Tannin,  Indigo,  &c. ;  2ndly,  the  various 
Dyewoods  and  Roots,  as  Logwood,  Madder,  Bark,  &c. 

Part  V.— ANIMAL  DYES  : 

Cochineal,  Kerms,  Lac,  &c. 

Part  VI.— COAL-TAR  COLOURS : 

Their  Discovery,  Manufacture,  and  Introduction  to  the  Dyeing- 
Art,  from  the  discovery  of  MAUVE  to  ALIZARIN. 

APPENDIX.— RECEIPTS  FOR  MANIPULATION  : 

Bleaching;  Removing  Stains  and  Dyes;  Dyeing  of  different 
Colours  upon  Woollen,  Silk,  and  Cotton  Materials,  with 
Patterns. 

*'  The  numerous  Dyeing  Receipts  and  the  Chemical  Information  furnished  will  he 

exceedingly  valuable  to  the  Practical  Dyer a  Manual  of  necessary 

reference  to  all  those  who  wish  to  master  their  trade,  and  keep  pace  with  the  scientific 
discoveries  of  the  time."— Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

"In  this  work  Mr.  Napier  has  done   good  service being  a  Practical  Dyer 

himself,  he  knows  the  wants  of  his  confrires the  Article  on  Water  is  a  very 

valuable  one  to  the  Practical  Dyer,  enabling  him  readily  to  detect  impurities,  and 

correct  their  action The  Article  on  Indigo  is  very  exhaustive the  Dyeing 

Receipts  are  very  numerous,  and  well  illustrated." — Textile  Manufacturer. 


PHILLIPS  Qohn,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,late  Pro- 

fessor  of  Geology  at  the  University  of  Oxford). 

A  MANUAL  OF  GEOLOGY :  Practical  and  Theoretical.  Revised 
and  Edited  by  Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Museum.  qC 
Practical  Geology.     (In  Preparation), 
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PHILLIPS  O.Arthur,M.Inst.C.E.,F.C.S.,F.G.S., 

Ancien  Eleve  de  T&cole  det  Mines,  Paris) : 

ELEMENTS  OP  METALLURGY:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Extracting  Metals  from  their  Ores.  With  over  two  hundred  Il- 
lustrations, many  of  which  have  been  reduced  from  Working  Drawings. 
Royal  8vo,  764  pages,  cloth,  34/- 

QENERAL  CONTENTS: 

L— A  Treatise  on  Fuels  and  Rbfractoiit  Materials. 

II.— A  DescrifKion  of  the  principal  Mbtalufbkous  Minerals,  with 
their  Distribution. 

III.— Statistics  of  the  amount  of  each  Metal  annually  produced 
throughout  the  World,  obtained  from  official  sources,  or, 
where  this  has  not  been  practicable,  from  authentic  private 
information. 

IV.— The  Methods  of  Assaying  the  different  Ores,  together  with  , 
the  Processes  of  Metallurgical  Treatment,  comprising: 
Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Aluminium,  Copper,  Tin,  Antimony, 
Arsenic,  Zinc,  Mercury,  Bismuth,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold 
and  Platinum. 

*'  Ib  this  most  vteftil  snd  handsome  ToltRne  Mr.  Phillips  hn  e<Midensed  a  laire 

amount  of  valuable  practical  knowledge We  have  not  onlv  the  results  of  scientific 

inquiry  most  castioosly  SM  forth,  but  the  experiencts  of  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
very  cKesnly  fj^vtn^—'Atheiuenm. 

"  For  twenty  years  the  learned  author,  who  might  well  have  retired  with  honour 
on  account  of  his  acknowledged  success  and  high  character  as  an  authority  in  Metal- 
lurgy, has  been  making  notes,  both  as  a  Mining  Engineer  and  a  practical  Metallurgist, 
and  devoting  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  accumulation  of  materials 
for  this,  his  Masterpiece.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  '  Elements  of  Metal- 
lurgy' will  be  eagerly  sought  for  by  Students  in  Science  and  Art,  as  well  as  by  Practi* 

cal  Workers  in  Metals Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to 

the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  in  which  every  process  of  manufacture  is  treated,  and  the 
latest  improvements  accurately  detailed.  —Co/Zirry  Guardian. 

"  The  value  of  this  work  is  almost  inestimaUe.    There  can  be  no  question  that  the 

amount  of  time  and  labour  bestowed  on  it  is  enormous There  is  certainly  no 

Metallurgical  Treatise  in  the  Language  calculated  to  prove  of  such  general  utility  to 
the  Student  really  seeking  soin«  practical  information  upon  the  subject,  and  oooe 
which  gives  greater  evidMce  of  the  ektelisive  metallbfgical  knowledge  of  its  author* 
— Mining  Journal, 
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PORTER :     (Surgeon-Major    I.    H.,    Assistant- 

Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  Hon.  Assoc 
of  the  Order  Of  St.  John  of  Jerusatem) : 

THE  SURGEON'S  POCKET-BOOK:  An  Etftay  on  the  B«st  Treat- 
ment  of  tht  Wounded  in  War ;  for  which  a  Prizt  was  Awarded  by  Her 

Majesty  the  Empress  of  Germany.  Specially  adapted  to  the  Public 
Medical  Servicbs.    With  nnnrerom  Illustrations,  i6mo,  roan,  7/6. 

"j[ust  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  wanted,  in  which  men  placed  in  a  nord 
position,  can  find  out  quickly  llrhat  is  best  to  be  done.  Wc  strongly  recomoiead  it  t0 
every  officer  in  the  Public  Medical  Services.*'— ProtNlrtbfi^. 

"  A  complete  vade  mtcttm  to  guid«  tht  ihiHtaty  siurg^fl  Itt  llitt  acld.**~^fd»ik 
Medical  journal, 

"  A  civital  Mtt1«  bocOi  .  .  «  cff  the  grMttaf  ptactkld  Hhkt*  •  >  .  A  sumoi 
^ih  thV»  1&in«t\  ta Wa  vMkMt  Ibeoooiii  a  maa  of  NiMNt  «ft  <tmi%S^WmtmSs» 
Review, 
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SCIENTIFIC     MANUALS 

BY 

W.  J.  MAOQUOM  RANKINE,   O.E.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


I.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  APPLIED  MECHANICS 

(A  Manual  of) ;  comprisii^  the  Principles  of  Statics  and  Cinematics, 
and  Theory  of  Structures,  Mechanism  and  Machines.  With  numerous 
Diagrams.  Revised  by  £.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Crown  $vo.  Cloth,  12/6. 
Ninth  Edition, 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  adopted  as  a  text-book The  whole  of  the  information 

80  admirably  arranged  that  there  is  every  facility  for  nfer^^^'r-^dining  Journal. 

II.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(A  Manual  of} ;  comprising  Engineering  Surveys,  Earthwork,  Founda- 
tions, Masonry,  Carpentry,  Metal-work,  Roads,  Railways,  Canals, 
Rivers,  Water-works,  Harbours,  &c.  With  numerous  Tables  and  Illus- 
trations. Revised  by  £.  F.  Bamber,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  i6/- 
Twelfth  Edition. 

"  Far  surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind.  As  a  Manual  for  the 
hands  of  the  professional  Civil  Enginew  it  is  sufl^ient  and  unrivalled,  and  even  when 
wc  say  this  we  fall  short  of  that  high  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rankine'a  labours  which  wc 
should  like  to  express." — Tk*  Engtnetr. 

III.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     MACHINERY  AND 

MIX'Lr  WORK  (A  Manual  of);  coaiprising  the  Geometry,  Motions, 
Work*  Strength,  Construction,  and  Objects  of  Machines,  &c.  Illus- 
trated with  nearly  300  Woodcuts.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bamber,  C.E. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  12/6.     Third  Edition, 

'* Professor  Rankine's  'Manual  of  Machinery  and  MiUwork*  (nUy  maintains  the 
high  reputation  which  he  enjoys  as  a  scientific  author ;  higher  praise  it  is  difficult  to 
award  to  any  book.  It  caiisot  mi  to  be  s  laf^tero  lo  the  feet  of  evwy  engineer."— rA« 
Engineer, 

IV.— RANKINE  (Prof.):  The  STEAM  ENGINE 

and  OTHER  PRIME  MOVERS  (A  Manual  of).  With  Diagram 
of  th«  Mechanical  Properties  of  Steam,  numenx^s  Tables  and 
Illustrations.  Revised  by  E.  F.  Bambbr,  C.£.  Cr«,wn  8vo.  Cloth, 
12/6.    Eighth  Edition. 

v.— RANKINE  (Prof.):     USEFUL  RULES  and 

TABl«£3.    Foe  Architects,  Biiilders,  Csurpenttrtu  QiNkchbuilders,  En- 

gravers.    Engineers,    Founders,   Mechanics,   Shipbuilders,   Surveyors, 

Wheelwrights,  &c.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  o/-    Fifth  Edition. 

.-,**;'*»4^'^*^y  ^«  "W*^  *»**^*  calleBtJoft  qf  onSiifiPciDg  ^^.bitherto  produced."— 
Jf tSMf  Journal. 

VI.^RANKINE    (Prof.):      A    MECHANICAL 

TBXT-BOOK,    By  Pro^ssor  Macquqrn  IUkkiiu  ^  B.  F.  Bamber,  C.E. 

With  numerous  Illustrations*    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  9/-    Second  Edition, 

**  The  work,  as  a  wbolti  ia  veiqr  complete,  sod  libely  to  prove  inwlnAble  for  fumish- 
1«C  Ause^  and  reliable  outline  of  the  subjects  treated  of.' Vr^^Mlf  joi«rfKM, 
\*  The  MBCHANicAt.  T«;cT-9ooK  (onos  a  simple  lotroductioQ  to  Pitor.  rabuunbl^  skribs 

of  MANUALS  on  BNOINBBRIMO  and  MBCHANICS 


iS  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  <$•  COMPANY'S 


SH  ELTON  (W.  Vincent,  Foreman  to  the  Impend 

Ot:-  nvxn  Gos-Fjctocics,  Coostannnnplc). 

IHK  MECHANIC'S  GUIDE:  A  Hand-book  for  Enginecn  and 
An  z^r.*.  W'.xh  Copiocs  Tables  and  Valuable  Recipes  for  Practical 
Use.   lllasgatcd.    Ciown  Sto,  doch,  7, 6. 


Part        V.— Wherf    and    Screw- 

Cntticg. 
Past      VI. — Miscellaneous    Sab- 


GENERAL  CONTENTS: 

Past      I. — Arithmetic 

Past    II. — Geometnr. 

Past  III. — Menscratioo. 

Past   IV.— Velocities  in  Boring       Past    VII.— The  Steam-Engine. 
and  Wbeel-Gearing.  Part  VIII. — The  Locomotive. 

'The  MtcBAXic's  GcxDC  will  answer  its  purpose  as  completely  as  a  wliole  tenet 
9i  c-&t*.f  Ate  test-books.* — Mtmnrng  JcmrmMl. 

"  C  .|;lc  to  ka«c  a  place  oa  the  bookshelf  of  ercry  mechanic* — Jnm. 

'  y  ..^  tsMr^ctxoB  u  here  t^ym  withovt  pedantry  or  pretenston." — BuHder. 

"  A  ..  «<  ^«J  acw  to  every  practical  Mechanic.** — Railwmy  Service  Gaxctte. 

*•*  Tr.s  Wore  is  apeciall;  intended  far  Self-Teachers, and  places  before  the  Reader 
a  coocz^e  and  siBpie  **p*«**»«^*'*  of  General  Fiinciplcs,  together  with  IllnstratioBS  of 
thar  adaptatsoo  to  Pracbcal 


THOMSON  (Spencer, M.D.,L.R.C.S.,  Edinburgh): 

A  DICTIONARY  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  and  HOUSEHOLD 
SU  RGERY.  Thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  state  ' 
of  McvLcal  Science.  With  an  additional  chapter  on  the  Management 
of  the  Sick  Room ;  and  Hints  for  the  Diet  and  Comfort  of  Invalids. 
Many  lUostrations.  Demy  8vo,  750  pages.  Cloth,  8/6.  TkirUnttk 
Editicm, 

"  Tbe  best  and  aafiest  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  and  Household  Snrgoy  iriuch 
h»s  ;et  appeared."— /.oaion  Jomrmmi  0/  Medicmc. 

"  Dr.  Thomson  has  foOy  succeeded  in  cooTeying  to  the  pnUic  a  vaot  amount  of 
useful  profieasiooal  knowledige.'* — DnbUm  JomruMl  0/  Medical  Scumce, 


**  Worth  its  wcifht  in  gold  to  families  and  the  dergy."— Oxford  HerakL 

WYLDE  Qames,  formerly  Lecturer   on   Natural 

Philosophy  at  the  Polytechnic): 

THE  MAGIC  OF  SCIENCE:  A  Manual  of  Easy  and  Amusing 
Scientific  Experiments.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  Faraday  and  many 
hundred  Engravings.  Crown 8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  ed^^,  5/.  Third 
Edition. 


*« 


Of  priceless  value  to  famish  work  fior  idle  hands  during  the  holidays.  A 
thoQsand  mysteries  of  Modem  Science  are  here  unfolded.  We  learn  how  to  make 
Ox>gen  Gas,  how  to  construct  a  Galvanic  Battery,  how  to  gild  a  Medal  fay  Ekctn>> 
plating,  or  to  reprodnce  one  by  Electrotyping,  how  to  make  a  Microaoope  or  take  a 
Photograph,  while  the  elements  of  Mechanics  are  explained  so  simply  and  dearly 
that  the  most  anmechanical  of  minds  most  understand  them.  Such  a  work  it 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise."— Tk^  Graphic. 

"To  those  who  need  to  be  allared  into  the  paths  of  natural  science,  by  idtaemSag 
the  wooderfol  results  that  can  be  produced  tnr  well-contrived  ezperimoits,  we  do  net 
knoiw  tiiat  we  could  recommend  a  more  useful  volume.**— ilM«iMetfM. 
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Educational  Works. 


BRYCE    (Archibald   Hamilton,   D.C.L.,    LL.D., 

Senior  Classical  Moderator  in  the  University  of  Dublin) : 

VIRGILII  OPERA.  Text  from  Heyne  and  Wagner.  English 
Notes,  original,  and  selected  from  the  leading  German,  American 
and  English  Commentators.  Illustrations  from  the  antique.  Com> 
plete  in  One  Volume,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  6/-     Twelfth  Edition. 

Or,  in  Three  Parts  : 

Part  I.      Bucolics  and  Georgics         •  •         • .  2/6 

Part  II.    The  ^Eneid,  Books  I. — ^VI 2/6 

Part  III.  The  iENEiD,  Books  VII.— XII.        . .  2/6 

"  Contains  the  pith  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  best  scholars  on  the  subject. 
The  notes  comprise  everything  that  the  student  can  want." — Athenaum, 

"  The  mt)8t  complete,  as  well  as  elegant  and  correct,  edition  of  Virgil  ever  published 
in  this  country." — Educational  Times. 

"  The  best  commentary  on  Virgil  which  a  student  can  obtain.** — Scotsman. 

COBBETT  (William) :    ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

in  a  Series  of  Letters,  intended  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Per- 
sons in  general.  With  an  additional  Chapter  on  Pronunciation,  oy  the 
Author's  Son,  James  Paul  Cobbett.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  1/6.  {The 
only  correct  and  authorized  Edition), 

"  A  new  and  cheapened  edition  of  that  most  excellent  of  all  English  Grammars* 
William  Cobbett's.  It  contains  new  copyright  matter,  as  well  as  includes  the  equally 
amusing  and  instructive  '  Six  Lessons  intended  to  prevent  statesmen  from  writing  in 
an  awkward  manner.*'* — Atlas, 

COBBETT  (William) :  A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth,  3/6.    Fifteenth  Edition* 

" '  Cobbett's  French  Grammar  *  comes  out  with  perennial  freshness.  There  are 
few  grammars  equal  to  it  for  those  who  are  learning,  or  desirous  of  learning,  French 
without  a  teacher.  The  work  is  excellently  arranged,  and  in  the  present  edition  we 
note  certain  careful  and  wise  revisions  of  the  text." — School  Board  Chronicle, 

"  Business  men  commencing  the  study  of  French  will  find  this  treatise  one  of  the 
best  aids It  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent."— itfid/aiui  Counties  Herald, 

COBBETT   (James   Paul):    A  LATIN   GRAM- 

MAR.    Fcap.  8vo.    Cloth,  2/- 

COLERIDGE  (Samuel  Taylor)  :   A  DISSERTA- 

TION  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  METHOD.  {Encyclopedia  Metro- 
politana.)    With  a  Synopsis.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  2/-    Ninth  Edition* 


so  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  *  COMPANY'S 

CRAIK'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
With  numerous  specimens.  By  George  Lillie  Craik,  LL.D.,  late 
Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature,  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
In  two  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  25/- ;  full  calf, 
gih  edges,  37/6.    New  EditUB^ 

QeN£R4lL      CONTENTS* 
Introductory. 
I. — The  Norman  PsitioD-'The  Conquest. 

II.«-SscoNP  £NOLisH-r.^omiDonly  called  Semi-Saxon. 

III.— Third  Bnqlish— Mixed,  or  Compound  Exglish. 

IV. — Middle  and  Latter  Part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

»  V.—The  Century  between  the  Enqush  Revolution  and  the 
French  Revolution. 

VI. — The  Latter  Part  of  the  Fiohteenth  Century. 

VII. — The  Nineteenth  Century:  (a)   The   Last  Age  of  the 

QEQReVS. 

(k)    TH»  VlCTQWAH  AOE. 
With  numerous  Excerpts  and  Specimei^  of  Sijtls, 

'*AiiywM  who  will  tak*  th«  trouble  to  aaoiUBtain  th«^het,  will  find  how  completely 
even  our  great  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  last  generation  have  already  faded  from 
the  view  of  the  present  with  the  most  numerous  class  of  U^e  educated  and  reading 
potaltc.    Scarcely  anything  is  generally  read  ^WK^rt  the  publicatiqiis  of  the  day.   Y«7 

NOTHING  IS   MORE  OBTAIN   THAN  THAT  NO  TI^UB  CULTIVATION  QAN  BS  SO  ACQUIRED. 

This  is  the  extreme  case  of  that  entire  ignorance  of  history  which  has  been  affirmed. 

not  with  more  point  than  truth,  to  leave  a  pwaen  always  a  child 

*'  The  present  work  combines  the  HisToitY  qp  ths  Litvratukb  with  the  His- 
tory OF  the  Language.  The  scheme  of  the  course  and  revolutions  of  the  Lan- 
guage which  is  followed  here  is  extremely  simple,  and  resting  not  upon  arbitrary,  but 
UjMQ  natural  or  real  distinctions,  gives  us  the  only  view  of  tke  subject  that  can  claim 
t9  hti  r«cardfd  aa  of  a  scienti^e  character/'-^fi/r^r^f I /rom  the  Author^s  Pre/ace. 

*'  Professor  Craik's  book  going,  as  it  does,  through  wt  whole  histprv  of  the  language, 
probably  takes  a  place  (juite  by  itself.  The  great  value  of  the  book  is  its  th«t>ugh 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  always  clear  and  straightforward,  and  deals  not  in  theories 
but  in  facts." — Saturday  Review. 

CRAIK   (Prof.):    A   MANUAL   OF    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE,  for  the  Use  of  Colleges,  Schools  and  Civil  Service 
Examinatioos.  Selected  frozn  tl^  lacgsir  work,  by  Dr.  Crmk.  Crown 
3vo.    Cloth,  7/6,    Seiumth  Efititum. 

**  A  Manual  of  Snfl^ah  Literf^nre  from  i«  ^vH^itnc^  *nd  w^-M»d  m  scholar  as 
Professor  Craik  needs  no  other  rocommcndfittQo  tbtp  the  mention  of  its  existence."— 
Sptctatov. 


This  augmented  effort  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  received  with  decided  approbation 
itled  to  judge,  and  studied  with  much  profit  by  those  whc 
young  readers  will  give  healthy  perusi^l  to  Dr,  Craik*8 
will  greatly  beaeftt  by  the  wide  and  sound  views  be  has  placed  before  thcim.'**' 


IjNim If  our  young  readers  will  give  healthy  perusi^l  to  Dr,  Craik*8  work,  th«7 

wMl  greatl; 
A  thenceum. 


CRUTTWELL     (Charles     Thomas,    M.A.) :    A 

HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  LATIN  AUTHORS  (Prose- 
Writers  and  Po»|s)  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Latest,  chrooologi- 
cally  arranged.     Crown  8vo.     {In  Prepturaiion), 
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CRUTTWELL  (Charles  Thomas,  M.A.,   Fellow 

of  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  Head  Master  of  Bradiield  College) : 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Times  of  the  Antonines.  With  Chronological  Tables 
and  Test-Questions,  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examina- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  Cloth,  8/6.     Second  Edition, 

"  Mr.  Cruttwell  has  done  a  real  service  to  all  Students  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Litcrftture.    .    .    .    Full  oi  good  scholarship  and  good  criticism." — Athenaum. 

"  A  moM  serviceable — indeed,  indispensable^-guide  for  the  Studetit.  .  .  .  The 
'  general  reader'  will  be  both  charmed  at»d  in8tructed."-^<»(f»i'4d}/  Review. 

"  The  Author  undertakes  to  make  Latin  Literature  interesting,  and  he  has  sue- 
cteidkdk    There  is  not  a  lull  pag*  in  the  volume.'*  —A  cadeiHy. 

**  Tlie  g^eat  rflerit  of  the  work  is  its  fulness  and  accuracy." — Guardian. 

"  Thin  eAabomte  ftftd  vtfry  oareful  work  ...  in  every  respect  of  high  merit. 
Nothing  at  all  equal  to  it  has  hitherto  been  published  in  Englftnd."-^£ri^tsA  Quarterly 
Review, 


CURRIE  Qoseph,  formerly  Head  Classical  Master 

of  Glasgow  Academy) : 

HORATII  OPERA.  Text  from  Orellius.  English  Notes,  original, 
and  selected  from  the  best  Commentators.  Illustraiione  from  the  an- 
tique.   Complete  in  One  Volume,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  5/. 

Or,  in  Two  Parts : 

Part  L    Carmina  . .         . .         . .     5/» 

Part  n.  Satires  and  Epistles  . .     3/- 

"  The  notes  are  excellent  and  exhaustive." — QuarPerly  Journal  of  Education, 

CURRIE    (Joseph)  :      EXTRACTS     FROM 

CiESAR*S  COMMENTARIES;  containing  his  description  of  Gaul, 
Britain  and  Germany.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Adapted  for 
Young  Scholars.    i8mo.    Cloth,  1/6.    Fourth  Edition, 

D'ORSEY  (Rev,  Alex.  J.  D.,  B.D.,  of  Corpus  Christi 

Coll.,  Cambridge,  Lecturer  at  King's  Coll.,  London) : 

SPELLING  BY  DICTATION  :  Progressive  Exercises  in  English 
Orthography,  for  Schools  and  Civil  Service  Examinatibns.  i8mo. 
Cloth,  I/-    Fifteenth  Thousand. 

FLEMING    (William,    D.D.,   late    Profes^r   of 

Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow) : 

THft  VOCABULARY  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  MENtXL,  Moral, 
KM>  Metaphysical.  With  Quotations  and  References  for  the  Use  of 
Students.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Henry  Caldbrwood,  LL.D.,  Pro* 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh*  CroWn 
8vo.    Cloth  bevelled,  10/6.     Third  Edition^  enlarged, 

"  An  admirable  boote.  ...  In  its  present  ^ape  will  be  welconit,  not  only  to 
Students,  but  to  many  who  have  iofiK  since  passed  out  of  the  tfhiss  0f  Students, 
popularly  so  calle  V*— Scotsman. 

"  The  additions  'w  the  Editor  bear  in  their  dear,  concise,  vigot^us  expression  the 
stamp  of  his  powernil  intellect,  and  thorough  command  (A  our  languligtt  More  than 
ever,  the  work  is  now  likely  to  havte  a  prolonged  and  useful  existence,  aftd  to  fticiU- 
tate  the  researches  of  those  entering  apon  philosophic  Studiet.*'--»II^MilKy  ItrN^tv. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  a  Student's  Library."— To^/r^ 


aa  CHARLES  GRIFFIN  «•  COMPANY'S 

McBURNEY  (Isaiah,  LL.D.):    EXTRACTS 

FROM  OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES.  With  Notes,  Vocabulary, &c 
Adapted  for  Young  Scholars.     i8mo.    Cloth,  z/6.     Third  EditioH, 

COBDIN'S    MANGNALL: 

MANGNALL'S  HISTORICAL  AND  MISCEL- 

LANEOUS  QUESTIONS,  for  the  Use  of  Young  People.  By  Richmal 
Mangnall.  Greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  zamo.  Cloth  4/-  Forty-eighth 
Thousand,    Nfw  lUustratid  Edition. 

MENTAL     SCIENCE:     SAMUEL     TAYLOR 

COLERIDGE'S  CELEBRATED  ESSAY  ON  METHOD;  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  Treatises  on  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  5/.     Tenth  Edition, 


WORKS    BY    WILLIAM     RAMSAY,     M.A., 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  late  Profesaor  of  Hnmanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A    MANUAL    OF    ROMAN    ANTIQUITIES. 

For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  With  Map,  130  Engravings, 
and  very  copious  Index.  Revised  and  enlarged,  with  an  additional 
Chapter  on  Roman  Ag^culture.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  8/6.     Tenth  Edu 

tiOHm 

GENERAL   CONTENTS. 
I. — ^Thc  Typography  of  Rome. 
11. — The  Origrin  of  the  Roman  People ;  their  Political  and  Social 

Organization ;  Religion ;  Kalendar ;  and  Private  Life. 
III. — General  Principles  of  the  Roman  Constitution ;  the  Rights  of 

Different  Classes;  the  Roman  Law  and  Administration  of  Justice. 

IV. — The  Comitia ;  Magistrates ;  the  Senate. 

V. — Military  and  Naval  Affairs;  Revenues ;  Weights  and  Measures; 
Coins,  &c. 

VI. — Public  Lands ;  Agrarian  Laws ;  Agriculture,  &c. 

**  Comprises  all  the  results  of  modem  improved  scholarship  within  m  moderate 
compass. — A  thetutum, 

RAMSAY     (Prof.)  :     AN     ELEMENTARY 

MANUAL  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Adapted  for  Junior 
Classes.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  Cloth,  4/-  Sixth 
Edition, 

RAMSAY    (Prof.):    A  MANUAL    OF    LATIN 

PROSODY.  Illustrated  by  Copious  Examples  and  Critical  Remarks. 
For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students.  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged. 
Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  5/-    Sixth  Edition. 

"  There  is  no  other  work  on  the  subject  worthy  to  compete  with  it.** — Athenaum, 

RAMSAY     (Prof.)  :      AN     ELEMENTARY 

MM^\3AL.  OY  \.kt\^  -e^OSODY.  Adapted  for  Junior  Classes. 
Crovm  %vo.    CVovYi,  7.\- 
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THE    SCHOOL    BOARD    READERS: 

A  New  Series  of  Standard  Reading  Books. 
Edited  by  a  former  H.M.  INSPECTOR  of  SCHOOLS. 

Recommended  by  the  London  School  Board. 

And  adopted  by  many  School  Boards  throughout  the  Country, 

*^*   AGGREGATE    SALE,    1 90,000   COPIES. 


Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  I. — Containing  Lessons  s,  d, 
in  all  the  Short  Vowel  Sounds.    Demy  i8mo.,  i6  pages. 
In  stiff  wrapper o    z 

Elementary  Reading  Book,  Part  II. — Containing:  the 
Long  Vowel  Sounds  and  other  Monosyllables.  Demy 
iSmo,  48  pages.    In  stiff  wrapper 02 

Standard  I. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation,  and  Arith- 
metic.    Demy  iSmo,  96  pages.    Neat  cloth  .        .        .04 

Standard  II. — Containing  Reading,   Dictation  and  Arith- 

metic.     Demy  iSmo,  128  pages.    Neat  cloth         .        .06 

Standard  III. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic.   Fcap.  8vo,  160  pages.    Neat  cloth    .        .        .09 

Standard  IV. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic.   Fcap.  8vo,  192  pages.    Neat  cloth    .        .        .     z    o 

Standard  V. — Containing  Reading,  Dictation  and  Arith- 
metic,  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Metric  System  and 
numerous  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  256  pages.  Neat 
cloth z    6 

Standard  VI. — Containing  Selections  from  the  best  English 
Authors,  chronologically  arranged  (Chaucer  to  Ten- 
nyson), Hints  on  Composition,  and  Lessons  on  Scien* 
tific  Subjects.    Crown  8vo,  320  pages.    Neat  cloth       .    2    o 

Key  to  the  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  in  two  parts,  each    o    6 

**  The  general  conception  is  sound,  and  the  execution  praiseworthy.    The  selections 

seem,  on  the  whole,  happily  and  judiciously  made In  the  sixth  and  last  volume 

we  have  an  excellent  chronological  selection  from  our  English  classics By  the 

time  the  scholar  has  mastered  the  Series,  he  ought  to  have  a  fairly  suggestive  know- 
ledge of  English  literature.  The  treatise  on  composition  is  brief,  but  satisfactory; 
ana  the  books  generally  are  very  much  what  we  should  desire." — Times, 

**  The  Series  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared." — Athenaum. 

*'  There  are  no  better  reading-books  published.     The  advanced  books  are  gems. 
The  Series  reflects  great  credit  on  both  editor  and  publisher.** — Educational  Reporter, 

"  The  Series  has  been  very  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared.**— Examinrr. 
^  **  The  choice  of  matter  is  excellent,  and  so  are  the  method  and  style.  We  begin 
with  wholesome  stories,  poems,  and  lessons  on  natural  history,  brightened  with  wood- 
cuts; and  we  go  on  to  matters  of  general  information  and  useful  knowledge  in  a  very 
attractive  shape,  till  we  arrive  at  a  point  which  ought  to  turn  the  pupil  out  into  the 
world  a  good  reader,  a  lover  of  good  reading,  and  an  intelligent  member  of  society.*' — 
School  Board  Chronicle. 

%•  Each  book  of  this  Series  contains  within  itself  all  that  is  necessary  to 

^Ifil  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code^  viz, :  Reading,  Spelling  and 

Dtetation  Lessons^  together   with   Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  for  the  whole 

year.    The  paper ^  type  and  binding  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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THE   SCHOOL   BOARD   MANUALS: 

COm  thi  Spicipic  Subjkcts  op  thb  Rbvisbd  Codb). 
By  a  former  H.M.  INSPECTOR  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  of  the  '*  School  Board  Readers.** 

Recommendbb  by  thb  London  School  Board,  and   used  in  many 

Schools  throughout  thb  Country. 

Prue  6d.  €ach  in  stijf  wrapper ;  cloth  mat,  'jd, 

L  ALGEBRA.— In  this  book,  which  is  adapted  to  Standards  IV., 
V.  and  VL,  everything  is  explained  (in  accordance  with  the 
t^estaloszian  system)  upon  jirit  principUs^  and  the  examples 
are,  as  Ikr  as  possible,  taken  ftom  concrete  nombers.  Abun- 
dance of  examples  are  given,  graduated  by  easy  stages. 

IL  ENGLISH  HISTORY.--This  book  is  exacUy  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Code  for  Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  the 
chief  events  of  importance  beinggiven  in  detail,  and  the  general 
landmarks  of  histofy  in  brtet    i^pfotis  Tables  at«  added. 

III.  GEOGRAPHY.— <:ontains  all  that  is  accessary  for  passing  io 
Standards  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 

IV.  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— Contents:  Figure  of  the  Earth 
— Mountain  Systems — Ocean  Currents — Atmospheric  Phe- 
nomena— Trade  Winds — Distribution  of  Plants,  Animals,  and 
Races  of  Men,  &c. 

V.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.-^Contents:  Classiiication  of  Ani- 
mals — the  Human  Skeleton — Bones,  Muscles,  Skin,  Hair,  and 
Nails— Digestion,  Circulation,  Respiratioa,  Secretion,  and  Nu- 
trition—the Nervous  System^-the  Senses.  Illustrated  by  good 
Engravings, 

VL  BIBLE  HISTORY.-^Contents:  Namcts,  Divisions,  and  His- 
tory of  the  Bible — Analysis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments- 
Geography  of  Palestine — Tables  of  Measures,  &c. 

%*  It  ii  hoped  tk^t  m*  bftok  wiU  fnfW  t9r9ictiM9  in  the 
study  of  the  Scfipiutes.  AU  ocmtfrovsmal  M»ii  kaioi  UtM  care- 
fully  avotdsd. 

*'  These  simple  and  well-crmchMitefl  McimsIs,  adsfted  ts  ths  rftqolrSafSBts  of  the 

New  Code,  are  the  itobtt  ^emenCary  of  dlmnttAmy  Worhi,  sad  extrenMiy  cheap 

Thev  are  more  uscfiil,  as  practical  gnfids-faosks,  thaa  SMSt  of  (ka  stiora  aapcnuTe 
work%.*'^StaHdard. 

"  The  Seriee  will  0ro^  a  very  reliahle  and  shbetaBtial  aid  to  lika  Keadnr.  .  .  • 
The  whole  of  the  Manaale  hear  ^in  ««id«ae«  of  havhig  beea  praaaivd  bf  those 
thoroughly  conversant  practicaltv  with  tht  W0rk  of  laa^nf ,  aad  of  Bavingbeen  re- 
vised by  one  able  to  judge  ot  the  sifect  of  bM>lt4SachiQg  ly  tiia  omdal  test  ot  its 
results.  In  the  BfMe  History  Maasal  M.  tuiiliovsulai  pointti  hava  been  avoided, 
and,  as  a  ground- work  and  help  to  the  study  Of  the  Scriptures,  it  Is  to  be  warmly 
commended.**—  Wtstem  DaUy  Mtreury, 

%*  Specimen  copies  supplied  to  Ttachon  mt  Hutf  the  PuUkkod  Pfiee  md 
Postage,  A  Coin^/W#  Set  of  Rsadsrs  and  Mam^al^-ou-  wwo^fit  <^  PMk 
for  6s.  id. 
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SENIOR    (Nassau  William,  M.A.,  late  Professor 

of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford) : 

A  TREATISE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  the  Science  which 
treats  of  the  Nature,  the  Production,  and  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  4/-    Sixth  Edition.    {Encyclopedia  Metropolitana) 

THOMSON   (James)  :    THE  SEASONS.    With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Robert  Bell,  Editor  of  the  **  Annotated 
Series  of  British  Poets."    Foolscap  8vo.    doth,  z/6.    Third  Edition, 
*' An  adminible  introduction  \o  the  study  of  oar  En^liali  claMics.** 

WHATELY  (Archbishop)  :   A  TREATISE   ON 

LOGIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  3/-  The 
Original  Edition,     {Encyclopadia  Meiropolitana). 

WHATELY  (Archbishop):   A  TREATISE   ON 

RHETORIC.  With  Synopsis  and  Index.  Crown  8vq.  Cloth,  3/6. 
The  Original  Edition,     {Encychpadia  Metropolitana), 

WYLDE  (James):  A  MANUAL  OF  MATHE- 

MATICS,  Pure  and  Applied.  Including  Arithroottc,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Trigonometry  (Plane  and  Spherical),  Logarithms,  Mensuration, 
&c.    Super-royal  8vo.    Cloth,  zo/6. 


\*  Sptcimen  Copies  of  all  the  Educational  Works  puhlisksd  by  Messrs, 
Charles  Griffin  and  Company  may  b4  seen  at  ths  Libraries  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  South  Kensington  Musfiumt  a»d  Crystal  Palace  ; 
also  at  the  depots  of  the  chief  Educational  Societies, 


"^^"'^'^^■•'^nw^vx.^wM 
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Works  in  General  Literature 


BELL  (Robert,  Editor  of  the  ''Annotated  Series  of 

British  Poets.'*)  : 

GOLDEN  LEAVES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  POETS 
AND  PAINTERS.  Illustrated  by  Sixty-four  superb  Engravings  on 
Steel,  after  Paintings  by  David  Roberts,  Stanfibld,  Leslie,  Stot- 
HARD,  Haydon,  Cattermole,  Nasmyth,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
many  others,  and  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art  by  Finden,  Great- 
bach,  LioHTFOOT,  &c.  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  2i/-  ;  unique  walnut  binding, 
30/- ;  morocco  antique,  35/-    Second  Edition, 

" '  Golden  Leaves  *  is  by  far  the  most  important  book  of  the  season.  The  illustra- 
tions are  really  works  of  art,  and  the  volume  does  credit  to  the  arts  of  England."" 
Saturday  Review. 

"  The  Poems  are  selected  with'taste  and  judgment.*' — Times, 

"  The  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Stothard,  Newton,  Danby,  Leslie,  and 
Turner,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  charming  are  many  of  the  above  here  given."'' 
Athenautn, 

CHRISTISON  (John):  A  COMPLETE  SYS- 
TEM OF  INTEREST  TABLES  at  3,  4,  4i  and  5  per  Cent. ;  Tables 
of  Exchange  or  Commission,  Piofit  and  Loss,  Discount,  Clothiers', 
Malt,  Spirit  and  various  other  useful  Tables.  To  which  is  prefixed  the 
Mercantile  Ready  Reckoner,  containing  Reckoning  Tables  from  one 
thirty-second  part  of  a  penny  to  one  pound.  Greatly  enlarged.  i2mo. 
Bound  in  leather,  4/6.    New  Edition, 


THE     WORKS     OF     WILLIAM     COBBETT. 

THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED  EDITIONS, 

COBBETT  (William):  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG 

MEN  and  (incidentally)  to  Young  Women,  in  the  Middle  and  Higher 
Ranks  of  Life.  In  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  Youth,  a  Bachelor, 
a  Lover,  a  Husband,  a  Father,  a  Citizen,  and  a  Subject.  Fcap.  8vo. 
Cloth,  2/6.     New  Edition.     With  admirable  Portrait  on  Steel, 

"  Cobbett's  great  qualities  were  immense  vigour,  resource,  energy,  and  courage, 
joined  to  a  force  of  understanding,  a  degree  of  logical  power,  and  above  all  a  force  oi 

expression,  which  have   rarely   been  equalled He  was  the  most  English  of 

Englishmen." — Saturday  Review. 

"  With  all  its  faults,  Cobbett's  style  is  a  continual  refreshment  to  the  lover  of 
•  English  undefiled."*— Pfl//  Mall  Gazette. 

COBBETT  (William):  COTTAGE  ECONOMY. 

Containing  information  relative  to  the  Brewing  of  Beer,  Making  of 
Bread,  Keeping  of  Cows,  Pigs,  Bees,  Poultry,  &c.;  and  relative  toother 
matters  deemed  useful  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  Poor  Man's  Family. 
New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cloth,  2/6. 
Eighteenth  Edition, 
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William  Cobbett's  Wokkb— {cond'niMd). 

COBBETT  (Wm.) :   EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

(Seepage  ig). 

COBBETT  (Wm) :  A  LEGACY  to  LABOURERS; 

An  Argument  showing  the  Eight  of  the  Poor  to  Relief  from  the  Land. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Author's  Son,  John  M,  Cobbett,  late  M,P 
Dm  Oldham.    Fcap.  Svo.    Cloth,  i/G.    New  Edition. 

"  The  book  ci.nnot  be  loo  ranch  •tudied  juit  Roi/."—NoHamformitt. 

"  Cobbelt  wu,  perhipi,  the  iblesi  Politicil  writer  Eoglind  eter  prodiiced,  and  hit 

InBiienceiBKUbeiii]  thinker  iaieJt  Id  thiidny. It  ia  ■  real  treat  to  ind  hi* 

itrong,  racy  lnopagc."— Public  OpinioH. 

COBBETT  (Wm.)  :  A  LEGACY  to  PARSONS  ; 

Or,  Have  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  an  Equitable  Right  ta 
Tithes  and  Chatch  Property  ?     Fcap.  8vo.     Clolh,  i/6.    New  Edition. 
"The  moit  powerio]  work  of  the  ereitest  master  of  politEcal  conlrOTenj  thii 
conntiy  has  ever  produced."— /"oJI  UaUGaitlle. 


COBBETT   (Miss  Anne):    THE   ENGLISH 


COOK'S    VOYAGES.         VOYAGES    ROUND 

THE  WORLD,  by  Captain  Cooe.  IlluBtrated  with  Maps  and  numer* 
ous  Engravings.    Two  vols.     Super-royal  Svo.    Cloth,  30/- 

DALGAIRNS   (Mrs.):    THE    PRACTICE    OF 

COOKERY,  adapted  to  the  buwness  of  Evny-day  Life.  By  Mn. 
Daloairhs.  The  best  book /or  Scotch  dtihes.  About  Fifty  new  Recipes 
have  been  added  to  the  present  Edition,  but  only  such  as  the  Author 
has  had  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable.    Fcap.  Svo. 


Cloth,  3/6.    Sixteenth  Edition. 

"  Thii  ■)  hv  far  the  moat  complete  and  Imly  ptaclital  wott  which  baa  y 
on  the  aubject.  It  will  be  found  an  infallible  'Cook's  Companion,-  and  a 
gtnt  priM  to  the  mi.lreis  of  1  Simi]y. "-Edinburgk  Literary  Jeurnal. 

••  We  eon.ider  we  have  teiaon  aliongly  to  recommend  Mrs.  DaJgi 
hiniUei,  Irom  tba  tiadetman  to  the  conniiy  geDtlemas."— sJccfrMor. 
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D'AUBIGNE  (Dr.  Merle) :  HISTORY  OF  THE 

REFORMATION.  With  the  Author*8  latest  additions  and  a  new 
Preface.  Manv  Woodcuts,  and  Twelve  Engravings  on  Steel,  iUostrative 
of  the  Life  of  Martin  Luthbr,  after  LABOucHiRB.  In  one  large 
volume,  demy  410.    Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  21/- 

**  In  this  edition  the  principal  actors  and  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  are  broufht  vividly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  by  the  akill  of  the  artist  and 


DONALDSON  Qoseph,  Sergeant  in  the  94th  Scots 

Regimciit) : 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  EVENTFUL  LIFE  OF  A 
SOLDIER  IN  THE  PENINSULA.  Fcap.  8vo.  Qoth,  3/6;  gUt 
sides  a»d  edges,  4/-    N#»  Edititm, 

EARTH    DELINEATED    WITH    PEN   AND 

PENCIL  (The) :  an  Illustrated  Record  of  Voyages,  Travels,  and  Ad- 
ventures  all  round  the  World.  Illustrated  with  nore  than  Two  Htn" 
dred  Engravings  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  by  the  most  eminent  Artists, 
hichiding  sevenJ  from  the  master  pencil  of  QtrSTAVB  DoRft.  Demy 
4to,  750  pages.    Very  handsomely  bound,  21/- 


MRS.     ELLIS'S    CELEBRATED    VS^ORKS 

On  the  Influence  and  Character  of  Women. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LIBRARY: 

A  Series  of  Moral  and  Descriptive  Works.    By  Mrs.  ELtLis.    Ssiall 
8vo.,  doth,  each  volume,  2/6  ;  vrith  gilt  backs  and  edges,  3/- 

z.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Social  Daties  and 
Domestic  Habits.    Thirty-ninth  Thousand. 

2.— THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  ENGLAND :  Then:  Position  in 
Society,  Character,  and  Responsibilities.   Twentieth  Thousand, 

3.— THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Relative  Duties, 
Domestic  Influence,  and  Social  Obligations.  Bight€enth  Thou- 
sand. 

4.— THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND :  Their  Influence  and  Re- 
sponsibilities.    Twentieth  Thousand. 

5.— FAMILY  SECRETS ;  Or,  Hints  to  make  Home  Happy.  Thiee 
vols.     Twenty-third  Thousand. 

6.— SUMMER  AND  WINTER  IN  THE  PYRENEES.  Tenth 
Thousand. 

7.— TEMPER  AND  TEMPERAMENT;  Or,  Varieties  of 
Character.     Two  vols.     Tenth  Thousand. 

8.— PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE ;  Or.  The  Moral 
Wants  of  the  World  we  live  in.    Twelfth  Thomsand. 

9.— HEKKt^  K^D  HOMES;  Or,  Social  Distinctioiw.  Three 
"VoV^.    Tentli  TViou^ond. 
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THE     EMERALD    SERIES    OF 
STANDARD    AUTHORS. 

lUnstrated  by  Engravings  on  Sto»U  after  Stothakd,  L^lie,  David  Ro. 
BERTS,  Stanfibld,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Cattermole,  &c.  Fcap. 
8vo.    Cloth  gilt. 

\*  Particular  attention  h  v«o««st«d  to  thU  venr  btaHttful  Mritt.  THe  dolioacy  of 
th«  engravings,  the  excelleoce  ef  the  typography,  and  the  ouaint  antique  be«d  and  tail- 
pieces, render  them  the  most  beautiful  volumes  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  this  country 
and  now,  unquestionably,  the  cheapest  of  their  elass. 

BURNS*    (Robert)    SONGS   AND    BALLADS. 

With  an  Introduction  on  the  Character  and  Genius  of  Bums.     By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    Carefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and  illustrated 
with  Portrait  and  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- 
malachite,  10/6.     Second  Thousand, 

BYRON    (Lord):    CHILDE    HAROLD'S   PIL- 

GRIMAGE.  With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Engravings  on  Steel  by  Oreatbach,  Miller,  Ljohtpoot, 
&c.,  from  Paintings  by  Cattermole,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  H.  Howard, 
and  Stotharo.  Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper.  Cloth,  ^t  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    Third  Thowamd. 

CAMPBELL    (Thomas)  :    THE    PLEASURES 

OF  HOPE.  With  Introductory  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Charles  RooBits, 
LL.D.,  and  several  Poeniw  never  before  published.  Illustrated  with 
Portrait  and  Steel  Engravings.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/- ;  malachite,  zp/6. 
Second  Thousand, 

CHATTERTON'S  (Thos.)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Original  Memoir  by  Frederick  Martin,  and  Portrait.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  on  Steel,  and  elegantly  printed.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    Fourth  Thousand. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver;  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  Professor  Spalding.  Exquisitely  illustrated  with 
Steel  Engravings.  Printed  on  superior  toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
3/- ;  malachite,  10/6.    N^w  Bditwn,    Seventh  Thousand, 

GRAY'S  (Thomas)  POETICAL  WORKS.     With 

Life  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  Essay  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
With  Portrait  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood.     £le- 

fantly  printed  on  toned  paper.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/-;  malachite,  12/6. 
'.ton  Edition^  with  the  Latin  Poems,    Fifth  Thousand, 

HERBERT'S   (George)    POETICAL   WORKS. 

With  Memoir  by  J.  Nichol,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  Prof,  of  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Charles  Cowobn  Clarke. 
Antique  headings  to  «ach  page.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/-  malachite,  zo/6. 
Second  Thousand. 
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Thk  Bmuald  SBRWt — (eonHHutd). 

KEBLE  (Rev.  John) :  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

With  Memoir  by  W.  Temple,  Portrait,  and  Eight  beautiful  Engravings 
on  Steel.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5/- ;  morocco  elegant,  zo/6 ;  malachite,  12/6. 

POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.  Full-page  Illns- 
trations  after  Wehnert,  Weir,  &c.  Toned  paper.  Cloth,  gilt  edges, 
5/-;  malachite,  zo,6.    Thirteenth  Thousand, 

Othit  Volunus  in  preparation. 


FINDEN'S    FINE    ART  WORKS. 

BEAUTIES    OF   MOORE;    being   a   Series  of 

Portraiu  of  his  principal  Female  Characters,  from  Paintings  by  eminent 
Artisu,  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  Art  by  Edward  Findbn, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  descriptive  letter-press.  Folio.  Cloth 
gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  4a/- 

DRAWING-ROOM   TABLE    BOOK    (The);    a 

Series  of  31  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  and 
gilt  edges,  21/- 

GALLERY  OF  MODERN  ART  (The)  ;  a  Series 

of  31  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  with  descriptive  Tales  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Mary  Howitt,  and  others.  Folio.  Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  21/- 


FISHER'S  READY  RECKONER.    The  best  in 

the  world.    i8mo.    Bound,  z/6.    New  Edition,, 

GILMER'S  INTEREST  TABLES:  Tables  for 

Calculation  of  Interest,  on  any  sum,  for  any  number  of  days,  at  i,  i,  i|, 
2,  2|,  3,  3i,  4,  4i,  5  and  6  per  Cent.  By  Robert  Gilmer.  Corrected 
and  enlarged.    z2mo.    Roan  lettered,  5/-    Sixth  Edition, 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)   COMPLETE   POET- 

ICAL  WORKS.    With  a  Memoir  by  William  Spalding,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.     Portrait 
and  nnm«ioM«  \\lu%tration8  on  Steel  and  Wood*     Fcap.  4to.    Most 
claboiaXfi\7  IS\x,  doiOi,  ^l« 
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GRAEME  (Elliott) :   BEETHOVEN  :   a  Memoir. 

With  Portrait,  Essay  (Quasi  Fantasia)  "  on  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  his  Birth/'  and  Remarks  on  the  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  with  hints  to 
Students.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  of  Cologne.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth 
gilt,  elegant,  5/-     Second  Edition,  slightly  enlarged. 

"This  elegant  and  interesting  Memoir The  newest,  prettiest,  and  most 

readable  sketch  of  the  immortal  Master  of  Music." — Musical  Standard. 

**  A  gracious  and  pleasant  Memorial  of  the  Centenary." — Spectator. 

**  This  delightful  little  book — concise,  sympathetic,  judicious." — Manchester 
Examiner. 

"  We  can,  without  reservation,  recommend  it  as  the  most  trustworthy  and  the 
pleasantest  Memoir  of  Beethoven  published  in  England.**— 065^v«r. 

"  A  most  readable  volume,  which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
admirer  of  the  great  Tone-Poet."— £<iin6«f^/i  Daily  Review, 

GRAEME    (Elliott)  :    A   NOVEL  WITH  TWO 

HEROES.    In  2  vols.,  post  8vo.    Cloth,  21/.    Second  Edition, 

"  A  decided  literary  success." — Athenaum. 

**  Clever  and  amusing above  the  average  even  of  good  novels free 

from  sensationalism,  but  full  of  interest touches  the  deeper  chords  of  life 

delineation  of  character  remarkably  good." — Spectator. 

*'  Superior  in  all  respects  to  the  common  run  of  novels." — Daily  News. 

"A  story  of  deep  interest The  dramatic  scenes  are  powerful  almost  to 

painfiilness  in  their  intensity."— Scotsman. 

HOGARTH  :  The  Works  of  William  Hogarth,  in 

a  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Steel  Engravings  by  the  First 
Artists,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  the  Rev.  John  Trusler,  and 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth,  by  James  Hannay. 
Folio.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  52/6. 

"  The  Philosopher  who  ever  preached  the  sturdy  English  virtues  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are." 

KNIGHT   (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL  GALLERY 

(The)  OF  THE  USEFUL  AND  FINE  ARTS.  Illustrated  by  nu- 
merous beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  and  nearly  Four  Thousand  Wood- 
cuts.   Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  42/- 

KNIGHT    (Charles)  :    PICTORIAL    MUSEUM 

(The)  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE.  Illustrated  with  Four  Thousand 
Woodcuts.    Two  vols.,  folio.    Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  35/- 

MACKEY'S  FREEMASONRY  : 

A  LEXICON  OF  FREEMASONRY.  Containing  a  Definition  of 
its  Communicable  Terms,  Notices  of  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Anti- 
quities, and  an  Account  of  all  the  Rites  and  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient 
World.  By  Albert  G.  Mackey,  M.D.,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.,  &c.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  5/. 
Sixth  Edition. 

"Of  Mackby's  Lexicon  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mason  who  would 

thoroagnly  understand  and  master  our  noble  Science No  Masonic  Lodge  or 

Library  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  most  useful  work." — Masonic  News. 
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HENRY  MAYHEWS  CELEBRATED  WORK  ON 
THE  STREET-FOLK  OF  LONDON. 

LONDON     LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR :  A  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Condition  and  Eaminga  of  those  that 
will  work  and  those  that  cannot  work.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
many  full-jiage  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  In  three  voU.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  4/6  each. 

**  Every  page  of  the  work  it  full  of  valuable  information,  laid  down  in  to  interesting 
a  manner  that  the  reader  can  never  tir^**— Illustrated  News. 

**  Mr.  Henry  Maybew'a  famous  record  of  the  habits,  eamin|^,  and  siifiBriags  of 
the  London  j^oot."— Lloyd's  Weekly  London  Newspaper. 

**  This  remarkable  book,  in  which  Mr.  M^yhew  gave  the  better  clasaes  tlieir  first 
real  insight  into  the  habits,  modes  of  hvelihood,  and  current  of  thought  of  the  London 
poor."— f  A«  Patriot, 

The  Extra  Volume. 

LONDON     LABOUR    AND    THE    LONDON 

POOR  :  Those  that  will  not  work.  Comprising  the  Non-workers, 
by  Henry  Mayhew  ;  Prostitutes,  by  Bracbbrii>gb  Hemyng; 
Thieves,  by  John  Binny  ;  Bef^gars,  by  Andrew  Hallioay.  With 
an  Introductory  Esnay  on  the  Agencies  at  Present  in  Operation 
in  the  Metropolis  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  and  Vice,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Tuckniss,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Society  for  the  Rescue  of 
Young  Women  and  Children.  With  Illustrations  of  Scenes  and  Locali- 
ties.    In  one  large  vol.     Royal  8vo.     Cloth  io/6. 

"  The  work  it  full  of  interesting  matter  for  the  casual  reader,  while  the  philan- 
thropist  and  the  philosopher  will  find  details  of  the  greatest  import.**— Ci^>  Ptess. 

Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

THE  CRIMINAL  PRISONS  OF  LONDON,  and 

Scenes  of  Prison  Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew  and  John  Binny.  Illus- 
trated by  nearly  two  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  principally  from 
Photographs.     In  one  large  vol.     Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  io/6. 

Contents  : — General  View  of  London,  its  Population,  Size  and 
Contrasts — Professional  London — Criminal  London — Pentonville  Prison 
— The  Hulks  at  Woolwich — Miloank  Prison — The  Middlesex  Houseof 
Detention — Coldbath  Fields—  Ti  ^  M  iddlesex  House  of  Correction,  Tot- 
hill  Fields — The  Surrey  House  o.  Correction,  Wandsworth — Newgate 
— Horsemonger  Lane — Clerkenwell. 

"  This  volume  concludes  Mr.  Henr^  Mayhew's  account  of  his  researches  into  the 
crime  and  poverty  of  London.  The  amount  of  labour  of  one  kind  or  other, 
which  the  whole  series  of  his  publications  represeots,  is  something  almost  io" 
calculable." — Literary  Budget. 

*iti*  This  celebrated  Record  of  Investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  Poor  of  the 

Metropolis,  undertaken  from  philanthropic  motives  by  Mr.  Henky  Mayhew,  first  gave 

the  wealthier  classes  of  England  some  idea  of  the  state  of  Heathenism,  Degradation,  aad 

Misery,  in  which  multitudes  of  their  poorer  brethren  languished-     His  revelations  created, 

at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  universal  l^jrror  and  excitement — that  a  nation,  prolcs- 

sedly  Christian^  should  have  in  its  midst  a  \  ^st  population,  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  vice,  and 

very  hatred  of  Religion,  was  deemed  incredible,  until  further  examination  established  the 

truth  of  the  statements  advanced.    The  result  is  well  known.    The  London  of  Mr.  MAVHbW 

will,  happily,  soon  exist  only  in  his  pages.      To  those  who  woulu  appreciate  the  efforts 

already  made  among  the  ranks  which  recruit  our  "dangerous"  classes,  and  who  would 

learn  what  yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  work  will  afford  enlightenment,  not  unmingled  wiii 

surprise. 
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MILLER   (Thomas,  Author  of  **  Pleasures  of  a 

Country  Life,"  &c.) : 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.    With  Eight  beautifully-col- 

oured  Floral  Plates.   Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3/6.    Fourteenth 

Thousand, 

"A  book 
In  which  thou  wilt  find  many  a  lovely  Miyinf 
About  the  leaves  Mid  flow«r8."^KB«TS. 

MILLER    (Thomas)  :    THE   LANGUAGE  OF 

FLOWERS.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  Thomas  Miller. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece*     Limp  cloth,  6d.    CiUap  Edition, 

POE'S  (Edgar  Allan)  COMPLETE  POETICAL 

WORKS.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  James  Hannay.  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Wehnert,  Wsis,  And  others.  In  paper  wrapper, 
Illustrated,  1/6. 


^HAKSPEARE  :  THE  FAMILY.   The  Dramatic 

Works  of  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE,  edited  and  expressly  adapted 
for  Home  and  School  Use.  By  Thomas  Bowdler,  F.R.S.  With 
Twelve  beautiful  Illustrations  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  10/6 ; 
Morocco  antique,  17/6.    New  Edition, 

%*  This  unique  Edition  tf  the  great  dramatist  is  admirably  suited  for 
home  use ;  while  objectionable  phrases  have  been  expurgated,  no  rash 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  th8  text* 

"It  is  quite  undeniable  that  there  are  many  passages  in  Shakspeare  which  a 
father  could  not  read  aloud  to  his  children — a  brother  to  his  sister— or  a  gentleman  to 
a  lady;  and  every  one  almost  must  have  felt  or  witnessed  the  extreme  awkwardness, 

and  even  distress,  that  arises  from  suddenly  stumbling  upon  such  expressions 

Those  who  recollect  such  scenes  must  all  rejoice  that  Mr.  Bowdlbr  has  provided  a 

security  against  their  recurrence This  purification  has  been  accomplished  with 

surprisingly  little  loss,  either  of  weight  or  value ;  the  base  alloy  rn  the  pure  metal  of 

Shakspeare  has  been  found  to  amount  to  an  inconceivably  small  proportion 

It  has  in  general  been  found  easy  to  extirpate  the  offensive  expressions  of  our  great 
poet  without  any  injury  to  the  context,  or  any  visible  scar  or  blank  in  the  composition. 
They  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  cankers  in  the  flowers,  as  weeds  that  have  sprung 
up  by  their  side — not  flaws  in  the  metal,  but  impurities  that  have  gathered  on  its 
surface — and,  so  far  from  being  missed  on  their  removal,  the  work  generally  appears 
more  natural  aud  Larmouious  without  xhetaJ^—Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

SIIAKSPEARE'S   DRAMATIC  &   POETICAL 

WORKS.  Revised  from  t^e  Original  Editions,  with  a  Memoir  and 
Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Also  Annotations  and 
Introductory  Remarks  on  his  Plays,  by  R.  H.  HorHB  and  other  eminent 
writers.  With  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Full-page  Steel 
Engravings,  by  Kenny  Meadows.  Three  vols.,  9uper>n>yal  8vo.  Cloth 
|;ilt,  42/-    Tenth  Edition, 

SHAKSPEARE'S   WORKS.     Edited  by  T.   O. 

Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With  Historical  Introductions,  Notes 
Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  series  of  Portraits  on  Steel.  Three 
vols.,  royal  8vo.    Cloth  gilt,  50/- 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    OF 

QUOTATIONS. 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry):    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OF  MANY  MINDS :  being  a  Treasury  of  Reference,  consisting  of 
Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Authors,  compiled 
and  analytically  arranged  by  Hbnry  Southqatb.  Toned  paper,  square 
8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/-; 
morocco  antique,  21/-     Twenty -eighth  Edition, 

**  The  produce  of  ytMxt  of  research.**— fijr«mM»«r. 

**  Destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  class.** — Notes  and  Queries. 

**  A  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  ixJ^— English 
Joumml  of  Education, 

**  The  accumulation  of  treasures  truly  wonderful.** — Morning  Herald* 

*  This  is  a  wondrous  book.** — Daily  News, 

**  Worth  iu  weight  in  gold  to  literary  mesLr—Builder, 

SOUTHGATE  (Henry) :    MANY  THOUGHTS 

OP  MANY  MINDS.  Second  Series.  Square  8vo,  toned  paper. 
Cloth  gilt,  elegant,  12/6;  Library  Edition,  half  Roxburgh,  14/.;  mo- 
rocco antique,  2x/-    Pt/th  Edition, 

**  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  Second  Series  of  this  work  should  have  been  called 
for.  Preachers  and  Public  Speakers  will  find  that  it  has  special  uses  for  tixem."— 
Edinburgh  Datl^  Review. 

**  Fully  sustains  the  deserved  reputation  of  the  First  Series.'*— J^oAf»  Bull, 


THE     SHILLING    MANUALS. 

By  JOHN  TIMES,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  London,*'  &c. 

A  Series  of  Hand-Books,  containing  Facts  and  Anecdotes  interesting 
to  all  Readers.  Fcap.  8vo.  Neat  cloth,  one  shilling  each.  Second 
Edition. 

I.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EMINENT  MEN.  By  John  Timbs. 
Bound  in  neat  cloth,  price  z/. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  dip  into  this  booklet  without  finding  something  that  is  new  or 
that  will  bear  npeAting."Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

U.— CURIOSITIES  OF  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE.  By 
John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

*'  Has  the  charm  of  freshness,  besides  containing  much  curious  information."— 
Sheffield  Telegraph. 

III.— ODDITIES  OF  HISTORY  AND  STRANGE  STORIES  FOR 
ALL  CLASSES.  Selected  and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.  Neat 
cloth,  price  i/- 

"  The  reader  is  presented  with  many  curious  tit-bits  of  history,  instructive  and 

valuable   in   themselves an   interesting  companion   for    spare   minutes."-* 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

IV.— ONE  THOUSAND  DOMESTIC  HINTS  on  the  Choice  of  Pro- 
visions.  Cookery  and  Housekeeping;  New  Inventions  and  Improve- 
ments, and  various  branches  of  Household  Management.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Timbs.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

*' No  monev'^^^^^^^tsoent  than  what  is  laid  out  for  domestic  satis&ction."— Z>f' 
Johnson, 
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TiMBs's  Manuals — {continued). 

v.— POPULAR  SCIENCE.  Recent  Researches  on  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  and  Meteors;  The  Earth;  Phenomena  of  Life,  Sight  and 
Sound;  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  Familiarly  Illustrated.  Written 
and  compiled  by  John  Times.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  A  very  useful  little  manual." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

**  Will  be  found  abundant  in  much  out  of  the  way  information  on  almost  every 
conceivable  topic,  where  the  popular  mind  is  for  the  most  part  in  error.** — Evening 
Standard. 

VI.— THOUGHTS  FOR  TIMES  AND  SEASONS.  Selected  and  com- 
piled by  John  Times.    Neat  cloth,  price  i/- 

"  Contains  a  very  great  amount  and  variety  of  out-of-the-way  extracts  from 
modern  and  old  writings." — Mechanic's  Magazine. 

"In  a  neat  and  concise  form,  are  brought  together  striking  and  beautiful  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  moralists,  and  political  and  scientific 
writers  ot  acknowledged  ability." — Edinburgh  Daily  Review 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Series. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  these  volumes  is  the  most  attractive.  Will 
be  found  equally  enjoyable  on  a  railway  journey,  or  by  the  fireside." — Mining  Journal, 

"  These  additions  to  the  Library,  produced  by  Mr.  Timbs'  industry  and  ability,  are 
useful,  and  in  his  pages  many  a  hint  and  suggestion,  and  many  a  fact  of  importance, 
is  stored  up  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  public.** — Builder. 

"  Capital  little  books  of  about  a  hundred  pages  each,  wherein  the  indefatigable 
Author  is  seen  at  his  htzX,."— Mechanics'  Magazine. 

*•  Extremely  interesting  volumes." — Evening  Standard. 

"Amusing,  instructive,  and  interesting As  food  for  thought  and  pleasant 

reading,  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  'Shilling  Manuals.'" — Birmingham  Daily 
(razette. 


TIMBS    (John,   F.S.A.) :    PLEASANT    HALF- 

HOURS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE.  Containing  Popular  Sci- 
ence, Thoughts  for  Times  and  Seasons,  Oddities  of  History,  Charac- 
teristics of  Great  Men,  and  Curiosities  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Cloth  gilt,  and  gilt  edges,  5/-     Second  Edition. 

"  Contains  a  wealth  of  useful  reading  of  the  greatest  possible  variety."— P/ymow/A 
Mercury. 

VOICES  OF  THE  YEAR  (The) ;  Or,  the  Poet's 

Kalendar.  Containing  the  choicest  Pastorals  in  our  Language.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  by  the  best  Artists.  In  bevelled  boards,  elaborately 
ornamented  and  gilt,  12/6. 

WANDERINGS     IN     EVERY     CLIME;    Or, 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Adventures  All  Round  the  World.  Edited  by 
W.  F.  AiNswoRTH,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  and  embellished  with  up- 
wards of  Two  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  first  Artists,  including 
several  from  the  master  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore.  Demy  4to,  800 
pages.    Cloth  and  gold,  bevelled  boards,  21/- 


SECOND  SERIES.— FIFTH  EDITION. 


MANY  THOUGHTS  OF  MANY  MINI 

A  Treasury  of  Reference,  oonsisting  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  ] 
CUebrated  Aatliors.  FIRST  &  SECOND  S£EI£S.  Compiled  &  Analytically  As 

By    HENBT    SOUTHC^ATB. 

In  Square  Svc^  elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper. 

Presentation  Edition,  Cloth  and  Gold            ...        12s.  6d.  eachToln 
Ubrary  Edition,  Half  Bound,  Bozbiirghe        •••        14fl.  ,, 

Do.,  Morocco  Antique      218.  ^ 

Hack  Seriet  ii  complete  in  ittelf^  and  sold  separately. 


•"llkVT  Tnnv<ifir9,**  &o.,  a»  erldently  the  pro- 
d«ce  of  years  of  research.  We  look  up  any  subject 
under  the  ran,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  find  gomething 
that  has  been  said— gt  nerally  well  said— apon  it." — 
£xaminer, 

"  Many  beautiful  examples  of  thought  and  style 
iue  to  be  found  among  the  selections." — Leader. 

*'  There  can  be  little  douM)  that  it  is  destined  to 
take  a  high  place  among  books  of  this  dan."— ilTote* 
and  Queries. 

**  A  treasure  to  every  reader  who  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  it. 

Its  perusal  is  like  inhaling  essences  ;  we  hare  the 
cream  only  of  the  great  authors  quoted.  Here  all 
are  seeds  or  gems."— i^ny/uA  Journal  of  Education. 

'*Mr.  Southgate*s  reading  will  be  found  to  extend 
over  nearly  the  whole  known  field  of  literature^ 
anrient  and  modern.'" — Oentleman't  Magazine. 

"  Here  is  matter  suited  to  all  tastes,  and  illustrative 
of  all  opinions;  morals,  politics,  philosophy,  and  solid 
tnfurmation.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  poronouncing 
it  one  of  the  most  important  books  of  the  season. 
Credit  is  due  to  the  pubiibhers  for  the  elegance  with 
which  the  work  is  got  up,  and  for  the  extreme 
beauty  and  correctness  of  the  typography.'*^i/o7*ninor 
Chronicle. 

"  Of  the  numerous  volumes  of  the  kind,  we  do  not 
remember  having  met  with  one  in  which  the  selection 
was  more  jiuiicious,  or  tlic  accumulation  of  treasures 
80  truly  Wonderful." — Morning  Herald. 

"Mr.  Soiitligate  appoars  to  have  ransacked  every 
nook  and  corner  for  gems  of  thought." — Allen's  Indian 
A/ail. 

"  The  selection  of  the  extracts  has  been  made  with 
tast.',  jud^rment,  and  critical  nicety." — Morning  Post. 

"  jihis  is  a  wondrous  book,  and  contains  a  great 
many  perns  of  thought." — Dailp  News. 

'•  As  a  work  of  reierencf*.  it  will  be  an  acquisition 
>j  any  man's  Mhraxy." -Pulilisher^s  Circular. 

"This  volume  conta  ns  more  gems  of  thought,  re- 
fined Fentinients,  noble  axiom.',  and  extractable 
sentence",  than  have  ercr  before  been  brought  together 
in  our  languagp."— 7%e  Field. 

"  AVill  be  lound  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
by  literary  men."— The  Builder. 

"  All  that  the  poet  has  described  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art ;  all  the  wit  that  has  flashed  from 
pregnant  minds ;  all  the  axioms  of  experience,  the 
collected  wisdom  of  philosopher  and  sage,  arc  garnered  i 
inw>  one  heap  of  useful  and  well-arranged  instruction 
— «•  ttmuaement."— 2:^  Era, 


"The  mind  of  almost  aO  nations  and  age 
world  is  recorded  here.**— JoA«  Bull. 

"  This  is  not  a  law-book ;  but,  departing 
nsual  practice,  we  notice  it  because  it  is 
be  very  useful  to  lawyers." — Law  Times. 

*'  The  collection  will  prove  a  mine,  rich  i 
haustible,  to  those  in  search  of  a  qaotatio 
Journal. 

"  There  is  luyt,  as  we  hav(»  reason  to  knov 
trashy  s^itwce  in  this  volmne.  Open  where 
every  pt^e  is  laden  with  the  wealth  of  pR 
thought,  and  all  aglow  with  the  loftiest  inqA 
genius.  To  take  this  book  into  our  hands  islil 
down  to  a  grand  conversazione  vith  the 
thinkers  of  all  ages.'*- 5/or. 

"  The  w(N>k  of  Mr.  Soathgate  far  outsixipsa! 
of  its  kind.  To  the  clergyman,  the  author,  i 
and  the  essayist,  'Many  Thoughts  of  Maisj 
cannot  fail  to  render  almost  incalculable  k 
Edinburgh  Mercury. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  descril 
Southgate's  as  the  very  best  book  of  the  clas 
is  positively  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  langn 
will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  it."— i^* 
Weekly  Advertiser. 

"  There  is  no  mood  in  which  we  can  ta! 
without  deriving  from  it  instruction,  consolat 
amusement.  We  heartily  thank  3Ir.  Sonthgi 
book  which  we  shall  regard  as  one  of  our  best 
and  companions." — CanUn-idge  Chronicle. 

"This  work  possesses  the  merit  of  being* 

ficent  gift-book,  appropriate  to  all  times  andi 

a  book  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the  sdiol 

divine,  or  the  public  m&n."— Freemason's  Mi 

"It  is  not  so  much  a  book  as  a  library  o( 

tions."— Pafriof. 

"  The  quotations  abound  in  that  thim^  • 
the  mainspring  of  mental  exercise.  "—ZiWp<»ii 
"For  purposes  of  apposite  quotation, it ca« 
surpassed."— ^z"**/*?  Times. 

"It  is  impossible  to  pick  out  a  single  P>* 
the  work  which  does  not,  upon  the  face  of  i^ 
its  selection  by  its  intrinsic  merit."— /><»*<[* 
"  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  Second  Sm«j 
work  should  have  been  called  for.  ^- *, 
has  the  catholic  tastes  desirable  in  a  gow  I 
Preachers  and  public  speakers  will  find  tw^ 
special  uses  for  them." — Edinburgh  Art/yfi** 
"The  SECOND  SERIES  fully  sustains tt«* 
reputation  of  the  Fint."— y<?Aii  Bulk 


Louioia;  C:i.^T^;iS.^  Qr^^T^YX:^  &  COMPACT. 


